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Article  I. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PEACE. 

L      REMOTAL  OP   THE   SOCIETY. 

Our  friends  are  already  apprized  of  the  society's  removal 
from  Hartford  to  Boston  ;  a  step  rendered  necessary  by  the 
death  of  our  lamented  coadjutor,  William  Watson,  and  desir- 
able on  account  of  the  greater  facilities  which  our  present  lo- 
cation wiU  fumbh  for  prosecuting  the  work  to  which  we  are 
devoted. 

Mr.  Watson,  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  indefatigable  la- 
borers in  the  cause  of  peace  that  we  have  ever  known,  was 
the  mainspring  of  our  operations  in  Hartford.  He  liad  started 
the  Advocate  of  Peace  on  his  own  responsibility  a  year  before 
we  selected  that  place  for  the  seat  of  our  movements ;  and, 
finding  him  disposed  to  make  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  its 
continuance,  and  the  work  itself  executed  with  much  taste, 
and  edited  with  uncommon  ability,  we  adopted  it  as  our  organ, 
and  merged  in  it  our  former  periodical,  the  Calumet.  The 
bureau  of  the  society  must  necessarily  be  where  its  organ  is 
published ;  and  as  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Watson  had  rallied  around 
him  in  Connecticut  a  large  number  of  able  and  effective  co- 
adjutoiB,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  selecting  on  the  spot  a 
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set  of  executive  officers  to  whose  hands  the  management  of 
our  concerns  could  be  entrusted  with  entire  con6dence.  The 
result  is  before  the  public.  The  society  has  prospered,  during 
the  two  years  of  its  location  at  Hartford,  beyond  all  former 
experience ;  and  its  friends  owe  a  tribute  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude, not  only  to  their  departed  fellow-laborer,  but  to  the  gen- 
tlemen associated  with  him  in  the  supervision  of  its  affairs,  one 
of  whom,  the  Rev.  Gustavus  F.  Davis,  D.  D.,  late  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Hartford,  has  also  gone  to  receive 
from  the  God  of  peace  the  rewards  promised  to  the  peace- 
maker. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  cause  will  lose  nothing  by  the 
society's  removal  to  Boston.  It  is  obviously  the  best  place 
for  the  seat  of  our  operations  that  can  be  found  in  America. 
The  focus  of  business,  intelligence  and  religious  influence  to 
all  that  section  of  our  country  where  the  deepest  interest  has 
been  taken  in  this  cause,  the  metropolis  of  New  England  offers 
very  peculiar  facilities  for  the  prosecution  .of  our  enterprise. 
It  is  a  sort  of  moral  observatory  and  light-house  to  the  nation  ; 
and  from  its  past  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  benevolence 
and  reform,  we  may  confidently  expect  much  aid  in  the  great 
work  of  universal  and  permanent  peace.  This  resting-place 
of  the  Pilgrims  was  the  cradle  of  foreign  missions,  the  tem- 
perance reform,  and  many  other  enterprises  that  are  now  ral- 
lying the  wise  and  the  good  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and 
blessing  the  nation  and  the  world.  Here  was  blown  in  1814 
the  first  blast  that  roused  the  friends  of  peace  in  our  own  and 
other  lands,  to  the  claims  of  this  long-neglected  cause ;  and 
the  venerable  man  who  blew  those  angel-notes  of  universal 
peace  and  love,  still  lingers  among  us  to  rejoice  in  the  prog- 
ress and  brightening  prospects  of  an  enterprise  to  which  he 
devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  We  trust  that  the  man- 
tle of  Elijah  has  fallen  upon  more  than  one  Elisha ;  and  from 
the  tried  and  able  friends  of  our  cause,  clustered  in  larger  num- 
bers around  this  city  than  any  other  place  in  America,  we 
expect  such  aid  in  the  publication  of  our  periodical,  and  such 
support  in  our  general  operations,  as  will  more  than  justify  the 
society's  removal. 
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n.     FEEIODICAL  OF   THB  80CIBTT. 

This  work,  conducted  hitherto  with  such  ability  as  to  com- 
mand a  high  degree  of  respect  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
must  of  course  pass  into  other  hands.  Whether  it  will  con- 
tinue to  deserve  the  reputation  it  has  won,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
predict ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  former  contributors  to  its  pages, 
and  additional  assistance  from  men  oT  learning,  taste  and  talent 
in  this  region  pledged  to  our  cause,  we  shall  hope  to  render  it 
even  more  useful  to  common,  and  not  less  intei^esting  to  culti- 
vated minds. 

We  contemplate  no  special  change  in  the  wofk,  except  in 
making  it  more  strictly  the  organ  of  our  society,  and  a  more 
faithful  chronicler  of  eflbrts  in  our  cause  through  the  world. 
We  shall  aim  to  keep  our  readers  informed,  not  only  of  what 
is  thought  on  the  subject  of  peace,  but  of  what  is  done  for  the 
spread  of  its  principles ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  occa- 
sionally quote  from  contemporary  journals  and  other  works, 
enough  to  mark  the  favorable  change  which  we  believe  to  be 
silently,  yet  steadily  going  on  in  the  public  mind  beyond  the 
sphere  of  eflbrts  made  by  the  plighted  friends  of  this  enterprise. 
The  work,  however,  will  retain  the  same  general  features,  and 
be  devoted  still  to  the  discussion  of  important  topics  connected 
with  our  cause,  to  brief  notices  of  current  publications  inr 
vohing  more  or  less  of  our  principles,  and  to  general  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  dvil  and  political  affairs  of  the  world. 

Our  principles  are  known ;  and  for  the  defence  and  propa- 
gation of  these  principles,  we  shall  plant  ourselves  upon  the 
word  of  God,  and  call  upon  the  community  to  look  at  the  sub- 
ject in  the  light  which  beams  from  his  throne.  We  believe 
the  time  has  fully  come  for  a  direct,  earnest,  decisive  appeal 
"  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  ; "  and  to  this  test  we  would 
bring  the  great  questions  involved  in  our  cause,  and  keep  the 
public  mind  grappled  to  the  subject  until  its  main  points  are 
all  settled  in  accordance  with  the  Christian's  only  standard  of 
truth  and  duty. 

It  must  come  to  this ;  and  the  sooner,  the  better.  Here  is 
the  hinge  of  the  whole  subject.     It  is  with  us  a  question  not 
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80  much  of  poliejas  of  eoDScienoe.  It  is  a  branch  of  our 
religion.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  ethics  of  Christianity.  The 
argument  from  expediency  is  very  strong ;  but  the  argument 
from  Christian  duty  is  irresistible.  Here  is  the  pivot  of  this 
cause.  If  peace  be  not  ail  enterprise  strictly  evangelical,  its 
principles  a  part  of  the  gospel,  its  duties  an  element  of  our 
religion,  essential  to  the  full  and  perfect  development  of  Chris- 
tian characteri  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  it  forthwith  for 
work  more  appropriate  to  our  high  and  holy  calling ;  but,  if  it 
is,  then  must  we  insist  upon  restoring  this  long  lost  pleiad  to 
the  primitive  constellation  of  Christian  graces,  and  press  upon 
every  follower  of  Christ  the  obligation  of  cultivating  this  grace, 
and  laboring  to  render  peace,  just  as  he  does  repentance  and 
&ith,  co-extensive  with  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  itself. 
We  shall  not  overiook  other  views  of  this  subject ;  but  what- 
ever rays  of  light  may  come  from  reason  or  history,  we  would 
concentrate  in  this  grand  focus  of  our  cause.  We  wish  to  look 
at  war  as  the  apostles  did,  as  Jesus  Christ  himself  did,  as  a  God 
of  infinite  purity  and  love  still  regards  it.  We  would  hold  it 
up  before  the  mirror  of  the  gospel,  and  reflect  upon  the  whole 
community  a  just  and  startling  image  of  its  guilt  as  a  mass  of 
abominations  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  he  has  legalized,  in  any 
case,  its  arts  and  intrigues,  its  falsehoods  and  deceptions,  its 
pollutions  and  cruelties,  its  atxocities  and  horrors,  its  ferocious 
outrages  upon  the  dearest  rights  and  interests  of  mankind,  its 
reckless  trampling  on  all  the  laws  of  earth  and  heaven,  its 
glaring  contradictions  of  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  will  relinqubh  our  ground ;  but,  if  not,  we  shall 
call  upon  the  Christian,  as  he  reveres  Gpd,  or  loves  man,  to 
rally  beneath  the  stainless  banners  of  peace,  and  take  hb  stand 
upon  the  everlasting  gospel  against  this  legalized  system  of 
vice,  and  crime,  and  wholesale  mischief. 

We  design  to  pursue  a  liberal  course.  On  all  the  points  of 
this  great  subject,  we  shall  open  our  pages  to  a  fair  and  full 
exhibition  of  both  sides ;  and,  while  devoting  our  chief  attention 
to  those  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  taught  in  the  gos- 
pel, we  shall  dwell,  as  much  as  our  limits  will  allow,  upon 
topics  like  the  following : 
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iiritt&fvmr.  Tkfise  are  never  denied ;  but  none 
tmoDg  us  haye  any  adequate  conceptioa  of  their  extent  and 
severity ;— 4ts  waste  of  property,  its  faavoc  of  human  life,  and 
the  sufferings  attendant  on  matches,  or  heaped  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  or  crowded  mto  hospitals  and  camps.  We  mean  not 
to  declaim^  but  to  give  well  authenticated  facts  and  statistics. 
It  would  be  of  little  use  to  U&p  with  the  most  graphic  delbe- 
atioo  of  such  evils ;  but  tame  view  of  them  is  requisite  to 
break  the  papular  lethargy  of  ages,  and  fumish  materials  for 
aj|pument,  and  motives  to  efibrt. 

Political  eMs.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  ace  litde 
suspected,  and  mistakes  are  widely  prevalent  concerning  war 
u  the  supposed  guardian  of  our  rights ;  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  show,  that  it  has  ever  been  a  deadly  foe  to  the 
welfare  of  nations,  the  origin  and  support  of  aristocracy,  des- 
potism, and  every  species  of  oppressbn,  the  worst  of  all  obsta^ 
cles  to  the  progress  of  liberty  and  political  reform. 

Sadal  eviU*  Qf  these,  few  among  us  have  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  conception ;  and  on  this  point,  as  upon  others, 
we  shall  bring  fiicts  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  war  upon  the 
happiness  of  families  and  communities,  the  endless  variety  of 
personal,  domestic  and  social  miseries  which  necessarily  follow 
in  its  train.  Ample  materials  are  at  hand ;  and  we  hope  ere- 
long to  have  a  series  of  tales  founded  on  fact,  like  those  on 
temperance,  which  shall  give  a  juster  and  more  vivid  impres-f 
sion  of  these  evils  than  we  could  get  without  the  anguish  and 
desolation  of  actual  experience. 

Moral  and  $piritual  evib.  These  far  outweigh  all  the 
other  evils  of  war ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  hope  to  bestow 
upon  them  special  attention,  and  to  present  such  bets  and 
views  as  will  be  likely  to  reach  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
toiling,  m  various  enterprises  of  benevolence  and  reform,  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  reclaim  the  vicious,  and  send  salvation 
through  the  world. 

Pretexts  and  occasions  of  war.  These  are  extremely  va- 
rious, and  ought  to  be  fully  exposed.  Hbtory  records  few,  if 
any  wars  that  were  strictly  defensive ;  and  the  broadest  piin- 
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ciples  for  which  the  advocates  of  self-<]efence  contend,  would 
not  justify  more  than  one  war  in  a  thousand  that  have  scourged 
our  world.  Rulers  wait  for  inciting  occasions,  and  then  find 
or  feign  plausible  pretexts  for  their  schemes  of  avarice,  ambi- 
tion or  revenge.  Public  opinion  has  come  to  demand  a  reason 
for  bloodshed ;  and  even  Napoleon  used  to  plead  the  necessity 
of  hb  wars,  and  to  represent  himself  as  fighting  only  in  defence 
of  his  rights,  or  redress  of  his  wrongs. 

Causes  which  still  sustain  the  custom  of  war; — some  im- 
bedded in  the  depravity  of  mankind ;  others  difiused  through 
the  literature  of  the  world ;  still  more  found  in  the  wrong  edu- 
cation of  children,  in  the  practical  heresies  of  the  church  on 
this  subject,  and  in  a  multitude  of  false  and  pernicious  maxims 
extensively  prevalent  even  among  the  wise  and  the  good. 
We  shall  aim  our  heaviest  blows  at 'these  things  as  the  very 
root  of  this  mighty  Upas  of  crime  and  wo. 

Correction  of  mistakes.  We  confess  our  surprise  at  the 
number  and  seeming  inveteracy  of  mistakes  in  the  community 
respecting  our  principles,  our  aims,  and  our  measures.  We  see 
in  them  little  <'  malice  prepense ; "  but,  as  they  deter  not  a 
few  from  aiding  our  cause,  and  even  from  lending  an  ear  to  its 
claims,  we  shall  correct  these  mistakes  as  well  and  as  fast  as 
we  can. 

Possibility  of  abolishing  the  custom  of  war ; — ^a  topic  of 
vital  importance;  for  nearly  all  who  stand  aloof  from  our 
cause,  or  lend  it  only  a  feeble  and  fitful  aid,  are  more  or  less 
skeptical  about  its  feasibility.  If  we  can  convince  them  that 
the  object  b  attainable,  and  let  them  see  how  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, we  shall  confidently  expect  the  cheerful  and  efficient 
cooperation  of  multitudes  who  wish  us  success,  but  deem  it 
impracticable.  A  point  so  fundamental,  we  shall  examine  with 
all  possible  care,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  our  object  can  be 
attained  with  absolute  certainty  by  the  right  use  of  those  means 
which  God  has  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  in  no  other 
way. 

The  means  requisite.     Here  is  the  turning  point  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  we  shall  hope  to  show  what  can  and  should  be  done 
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tot  the  spread  of  peace,  along  with  Christianity,  over  the  whole 
earth.  We  shall  not  abstain  from  urgent  appeals  to  the  patriot 
and  the  philanthropist ;  but  we  shall  address  ourselves  more 
especially  to  Christians,  as  the  chosen  co-workers  with  the 
God  of  peace  in  thb  great  evangelical  enterprise,  and  strive  to 
rivet  upon  their  consciences  the  obligation  of  promoting  it  as 
a  part  of  their  religion,  and  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  world's 
entire  and  thorough  conversion.  Here  is  our  strong-hold ;  and 
this  point  we  design  to  discuss  more  than  any  other. 

Safety  of  pacific  principles.  This  we  fully  believe;  but 
the  mass  of  people  in  Christendom,  we  presume,  are  ready  to 
scout  the  idea  as  a  dream  of  delusion  bordering  on  madness. 
The  principle  of  armed  self-defence  has  been  tried  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  and  for  five  thousand  years  it  has  filled  the  earth  with 
carnage,  devastation  and  wo.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
course  productive  of  more. mischief ;  and  common  sense  would 
decide,  that  it  is  high  time  to  try  some  other  expedient  for  the 
protection  of  human  rights  and  interests.  No  nation  has  ever 
yet  acted  upon  the  strict  principles  of  peace  ;  but  these,  wherr 
ever  put  to  a  fair  test  by  individuals  or  small  communities, 
have  been  in  every  case  a  much  surer  defence  than  the  sword. 
The  world  has  yet  to  learn  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  these 
principles ;  and  we  shall  bring  arguments  and  facts  to  prove 
them,  even  in  their  utmost  extent,  far  safer  than  the  present 
war  system  founded  on  the  fatal  error,  that  preparation  for 
war  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  it ;  a  maxim  which  oc- 
casions fifty  wars  where  it  prevents  one,  and  does  more  than 
almost  all  other  causes  to  perpetuate  a  system  which  has  con- 
verted Christendom  into  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  barracks. 

Here  is  a  wide  range  of  subjects ;  and  not  a  few  of  them 
are  of  such  importance  and  magnitude  as  to  require,  for  their 
full  discussion,  volumes  instead  of  brief  articles.  We  com- 
mend these  topics  to  the  special  attention  of  our  correspon- 
dents, and  solicit  their  aid  in  bringing  them  satisfactorily  before 
the  public.  We  need  more  space  for  them  than  the  present 
size  of  this  work  will  afford ;  but  we  shall  take  them  up  as  our 
limits  may  allow,  and  the  exigences  of  our  cause  require.    Our 
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will  probably  be  enlarged  as  aoon  as  ptetioaUe,  and 
peiiiaps  issued  once  a  monlh ;  bat,  for  special  reasons,  no 
cbange  can  well  be  made  hehre  the  doee  of  die  current 

year. 

IlL      RXVIBED  CONSTlTUTIOIf. 

This  w31  speak  for  itself;  but  we  cannot  refiain  fiom  a  few 
words  of  expiananon  on  the  point  of  its  recc^ising  aU  war  oi 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

This  step  is  less  a  cbange  than  a  distinct  avowal  of  senti- 
ments long  cherished.  The  society  has  never  taken  any 
ground  at  variance  with  this  position ;  it  has  merriy  left  the 
fxjint  for  its  noembers  to  settle,  each  for  himself,  in  the  light  of 
levelation ;  while  the  tone  of  its  appeals,  the  drift  of  its  meas- 
ures, and  the 'deep-seated  convictions  of  its  leading  friends, 
have  always  been  against  every  species  of  war  as  repugnant 
io  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

In  recognising  this  principle  as  the  basb  of  our  society,  we 
have  acted  merely  as  the  organs  of  those  who  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Neariy  all  its  prominent  friends, 
in  spite  of  thdr  own  eariy  prejudices,  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  have  been  brought  upon  this  high  ground,  not  by  the 
ultrabm  of  the  age,  nor  yet  by  the  impulses  of  a  blind  or  vis- 
\  ionary  enthusiasm,  but  by  a  calm,  prayerful  examination  of 
i  the  gospel.  We  have  found  few  persons  of  lower  views  that 
would  or  could  labor  in  our  service  with  much  zeal  or  success ; 
and  the  cause  has  thus  been  thrown  for  support  upon  tlie  ad- 
vocates of  total  abstinence  from  war.  Several  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  New  England, — ^Baptists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists  and  others, — ^representing  large  and  very 
influential  portions  of  the  Christian  oommunity,  have  almost 
unanimously  passed  resolves,  declaring  all  war  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospeL  The  same  has  been  done,  to  some 
extent,  in  other  parts  of  our  country.  Most  of  the  peace 
socieues,  formed  within  the  last  year  or  two,  have  adopted  this 
principle ;  and  some  of  them  have  refused  to  become  auxiliary 
to  us,  because  we  had  in  our  constitution  tsitea  no  ground  on 
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this  vexed  question.  Not  a  few  of  our  best  friends  could  not ' 
in  conscience  join  a  society  that  did  not  recognise  this  principle 
as  its  basis ;  and  thus  were  we  driven  to  the  necessity,  if  we 
would  faithfully  represent  the  best  friends  of  our  cause,  and  in- 
sure its  continued  prosperity  through  their  cooperation,  of  taking 
the  course  we  have. 

We  fully  believe,  too,  that  this  is  the  right  ground.  So  toe 
read  the  gospel ;  and,  if  our  Saviour  did  teach  the  principle  of 
forgiving  injuries,  of  loving  even  our  enemies,  and  not  resist- 
ing evil,  but  overcoming  it  only  with  good,  as  applicable  alike 
to  individuals  and  nations,  we  cannot  be  too  soon  in  bringing 
his  whole  church  upon  this  high  and  broad  ground  of  primitive 
Christianity.  It  is  a  momentous  question  ;  and  it  must  be  de- 
cided in  the  light  of  the  gospel  alone,  and  the  result  be  woven 
into  the  character  and  habits  of  all  that  profess  to  be  followers 
of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Nothing  short  of  this  can  make  the  peace  reform  thorough 
and  effectual,  or  furnish  sufficient  motives  to  effort  in  this  cause. 
If  we  admit  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  wars,  the  staunchest 
stickler  for  the  present  war-system  of  Christendom  will  tell  us 
he  asks  nothing  more,  and  will  urge  the  plea  of  self-defence  to 
justify  any  war  that  cupidity,  ambition  or  revenge  may  demand 
for  their  gratifiction.  There  is  little  need  of  an  association  like 
ours  to  convince  a  Christian  community  that  wars  of  avowed 
aggression  or  revenge  are  utterly  wrong ;  but,  if  we  call  upon 
them  to  inquire  whether  the  whole  war-system  in  its  best  form 
is  not  rotten  to  the  core,  and  whether  the  gospel  does  not  con- 
demn every  species  of  war  as  a  tissue  of  robbery  and  murder 
with  which  its  votaries  can  consistently  have  nothing  to  do 
'  in  any  way,  we  propose  a  definite,  momentous  question  to  be 
carried  out  into  practical  results  extensive  as  the  world,  and 
lasting  as  time.  Decide  this  question  against  all  war  as  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  gospel ;  get  this  principle 
to  be  regarded,  like  repentance  or  faith,  as  a  part  of  our  re- 
ligion ;  and,  by  thus  identifying  peace  with  Christianity,  you 
do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  spread  of  the  former  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  latter.    This  is  just  the  object  of  our  cause ; 
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and  we  hope  never  to  cease  from  our  effi>rts  until  we  see  peace^ 
as  an  element  of  our  religion,  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  gos- 
pel over  the  whole  earth. 

Still  we  do  not  expect  materially  to  change  our  course. 
Our  influence  has  always  gone  against  the  whole  war-^ystem  ; 
and  we  shall  only  continue  our  past  efforts  with  a  more  distinct 
avowal,  and  a  more  direct  vindication  of  the  views  we  have  all 
along  entertained.  The  work  of  general  reform  is  necessarily 
slow  ;  we  can  expect  no  person  to  come  at  a  single  leap  over 
ground  which  we  have  ourselves  been  years  in  traversing ;  and, 
while  we  hold  up  to  the  public  view  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject,  we  shall  seek  merely 
or  mainly  to  furnish  materials  for  a  right  conclusion,  and  then 
leave  our  friends  to  work  it  out  for  themselves.  We  ask  them 
not  to  embrace  ^ur  principles  because  they  are  ours,  but  to 
satisfy  themselves  by  bringing  these  principles  to  the  test  of 
the  gospel.  We  wish  not  to  dogmatize,  but  to  inquire  and  dis- 
cuss. We  mean  not  to  be  belligerent  for  peace.  We  design 
to  wield  no  weapons  but  truth  and  love.  We  shall  hope  to 
be  frank,  but  liberal ;  6rm,  yet  conciliatory.  We  disavow  a 
Procrustean  spirit ;  we  have  no  iron  bedstead  on  which  we  in- 
tend to  put  honest  minds  to  the  rack ;  but  we  shall  invite  all 
the  friends  of  God  and  man  to  a  kind  and  fair  consideration  of 
this  whole  subject  in  the  light  of  a  common  guide.  We  shall 
denounce  none  merely  for  not  coming  fully  up  to  our  views ; 
but  we  shall  urge  all  to  follow  faithfully  the  light  they  have, 
and  to  lend  us  their  aid  in  abolishing  a  custom  which  they  re- 
gard, equally  with  ourselves,  as  the  greatest  sin  and  curse  of 
Christendom.  Our  object  is  a  common  one ;  and  no  diversity 
of  opinion  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  wars  called  defensive, 
should  keep  us  from  cordially  uniting  our  prayers  and  efforts  in 
this  great  work  of  a  world's  pacification. 

IV.    PULN    OF    OPERATION. 

On  this  important  point  we  wished  to  dwell  at  some  length  ; 
but  we  must  reserve  it  for  a  future  occasion,  and  shall  for  the 
present  merely  say,  that  we  seek  to  effect  such  a  change  in 
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public  opiiiioD  as  sbsrll  secure  a  right  and  universal  application 
of  the  gospel  to  the  intercburse  of  Christian  nations.  Tliis  is  all 
we  shall  ever  attempt ;  it  is  all  that  human  instrumentality  can 
do ;  and,  when  we  have  thus  applied  God's  only  remedy  to  this 
deep  and  dreadful  gangrene  of  our  race,  we  must,  in  faith  and 
prayer,  leave  the  result  with  Him  who  ^  hath  the  hearts  of  all 
90  entirely  in  his  hands,  that  he  can  turn  them  even  as  the  rivers 
of  water  are  turned.' 

For  the  production  of  such  a  change  in  public  sentiment,  we 
would  set  at  work,  and  keep  at  work,  all  the  mainsprings  of 
moral  induence,— -the  pen  and  the  tongue,  the  press  and  the 
pulpit,  the  church,  the  family,  the  Sabbath  school,  all  semina- 
ries of  learning,  all  the  great  nurseries  of  knowledge  and  char- 
acter in  Chrbtendom. 

Thus  we  propose  to  reach  the  public  mind.iyily  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  influence.  We  seek  reform  with  as  little 
agitation  as  possible.  We  wish  to  effect  a  peaceful  change  on 
this  subject  by  the  moral  suasion  of  the  gospel  addressed  to  the 
community  in  ways  to  which  they  are  already  accustomed. 
This  has  been  our  uniform  course.  We  have  first  obtained  the 
sanction  of  our  highest  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  our  agents  are  ex- 
pected invariably  to  act  in  concert  with  pastors  ;  and  we  pray  for 
such  measures  of  wisdom  and  grace  from  on  high,  as  will  enable 
us  to  deserve  the  continuance  of  their  cheerful  cooperation  in 
this  great  work  assigned  to  his  church  by  the  Prince  of  peace. 

We  cannot  well  give  in  few  words  a  better  view  of  the  agen- 
cies we  wish  to  enlist  in  our  cause,  than  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  very  brief  tract  which  the  society  issued  the  past  year 
as  a  manifesto  of  its  principles,  aims  and  measures : 

'Public  opinion  is  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  and,  could  it  through 
all  Christendom  be  arrayed  against  this  custom,  as  it  is  in  New  Eng- 
land against  the  kindred  practice  of  duelling,  such  a  public  opinion 
would  soon  restrain  rulers  from  settling  their  disputes  by  powder 
and  ball.  We  can  reach  politicians  solely  or  mainly  through  the 
people ;  and,  to  imbue  the  latter  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
peace,  we  would  use  such  means  as  the  following: 

'  1.  The  Press,  an  engine  of  vast  moral  power ;  and  we  wish  to 
hear  its  ten  thousand  tongues  speak  on  this  subject,  in  the  ear  of  all 
reading  communities,  through  books,  and  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  and 
newspapers,  and  every  class  of  periodicals. 
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'2.  The  FxTLfiT  should  cry  aloud,  and  declare  *^all  the  counsel 
of  God"  concerniDg  the  guilt  of  war,  aj}d  the  obligations  of  peace. 
Ministers  can,  if  they  will,  exert  such  an  influence  as  would  ere-long 
banish  wars  from  every  Christian  country.  We  urge  them  o^  to  do 
this  by  preaching  peace  as  a  pari  of  Christiaraty  Uself,  The  living 
voice  is  needed  to  awaken  inquiry ;  if  ministers  will  not  do  this  for 
their  own  people,  special  agents  must  be  employed  for  the  purpose ; 
and  then  the  press  alone  can  furnish  nearly  aJl  that  will  be  requisite 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind. 

*3.  Peace  Societies  should  be  organized  in  MMiie  form  (the  sim- 
pler the  better),  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  intelligence 
and  interest  on  the  subject  to  sustain  them  with  vigor.  Organization 
is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  enterprise ;  and  we  wish  our 
friends  to  organize  themselves  in  some  way  wherever  they  can  with 
prospects  of  success. 

*  4.  Christian  Churches  of  every  name  should  consider  them- 
selves as  societies  divinely  appointed  for  the  universal  spread  of 
peace  and  good- will.  Every  church  should  examine  this  subject  till 
their  views  are  settled,  and  then  tell  the  world  plainly  what  they 
think  respecting  the  incompatibility  of  war  with  theu-  religion.  This 
they  owe  to  themselves,  to  the  world,  to  the  gospel  itself,  to  their 
Master  in  heaven.  They  should  also  train  up  lul  under  their  care  in 
the  principles  of  peace,  and  pray  much  for  its  prevalence  through 
the  world.  Let  them  aU  do  merely  these  two  things,  and  the  wars 
of  Christendom  would  soon  come  to  an  end. 

^  5.  We  rely  much  on  pious  parents,  on  teachers  in  Sabbath  schoolSf 
and  instruders  in  all  Cknstian  seminaries  of  learning,  from  the  la^hesl 
to  the  lowesL  Here  are  the  great  nurseries  of  peace ;  and  in  these 
must  one  day  be  trained  up  a  generation  of  such  peace-makers  as 
will  spontaneously  keep  the  world  in  peace. 

'  5.  We  look  es))ecially  to  pious  women.  Our  main  hope  is  with 
the  young ;  and  their  character  is  moulded  by  female  hands.  If  they 
will  infuse  the  principles  of  peace  into  the  mindof  every  child  under 
their  care,  wars  must  of  necessity  cease  with  the  next  generation.' 

Our  system  of  measures  cannot  be  sustained  without  funds, 
and  personal  efforts  from  the  friends  of  peace.  Our  cause  de- 
mands not  indeed  so  much  money  as  Home  or  Foreign  Missions, 
but  quite  as  much  as  tract  operations  in  our  own  land.  We 
need  for  the  present,  an  average  of  one  agent  to  every  State  in 
the  Union ;  and,  besides  gratuitously  furnishing  our  periodical 
to  those  ministers  who  are  pledged  to  preach  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  it  would  cost  nearly  Jive  thousand  dollars  to  put  a  single 
tract  at  only  one  cent  a -piece  in  every  family  in  New  England, 
and  thirty  thousand  for  the  whole  country.  The  community  are 
strangely  mistaken  in  seeming  to  suppose  that  this  cause  will 
take  care  of  itself  without  funds.  These  are  just  as  necessary 
here  as  in  any  other  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform ;  and 
the  society  were  very  moderate  in  saying,  at  their  late  anniver- 
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sary,  that  there  will  be  needed  the  present  year, '  at  least  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  lecturers,  and  the  circulation 
of  publications  on  peace.' 

Now,  we  ask  the  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  and 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  God  of  peace,  if  they  will  not 
in  every  one  of  these  ways  lend  the  utmost  aid  in  their  power 
to  a  cause  so  closely  linked,  jso  perfectly  identified  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind  for  time  and  eternity.  We  are  only 
their  organs  in  this  work  ;  we  can  accomplish  litde,  if  any  thing 
without  their  prompt  and  zealous  cooperation  ;  and  it  remains 
very  much  with  them  to  say  how  fast  the  wheels  of  this  great 
and  godlike  enterprise  shall  be  rolled  forward  the  present  year 
towards  that  more  than  golden  era  when  ^swords  shall  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
the  nations  learn  war  no  more.' 


Article  II. 

THE  COST  OF  WAR. 


Thr  incidental  losses  of  war  are  from  three  to  five  times  as 
great  as  its  direct  expenses ;  and  yet  its  ships,  and  fortifications, 
and  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  other  engines  of  death  and  de- 
vastation, cost  an  incredible  amount  of  money. 

The  expenses  of  a  single  war-ship  in  actual  service  are  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  a  day ;  and  there  are  in  Christendom 
between  two  and  three  thousand  such  ships.  England  lavish- 
ed upon  Lord  Wellington,  for  only  six  years'  services,  nearly 
j|5,000,000.  In  twenty  years  from  1797,  sh^  expended  an 
average  of  $  1 ,143,444  every  day — more  than  a  tniUion  of  dol- 
lars a  day  for  war  alone ;  and  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years,  her  war-debt  grew  from  less  than  Jive  millions  to  more 
than  FOUR  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  She  spent  in  our 
revolutionary  war  about  $600,000,000 ;  and  the  wars  of  Chris- 
tendom, during  only  twenty-two  years  from  1793,  cost  barely 
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for  their  support,  beside  many  times  more  id  incidental  losses, 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars  !  six  or  eight 
times  as  much  as  all  the  coin  in  the  world  ! ! 

Just  think  how  much  good  might  be  done  with  such  a  sum. 
To  keep  every  family  on  earth  supplied  with  a  Bible  at  one 
dollar  a-piece,  would  not  take  $10,000,000  a  year;  the  ex- 
penses of  a  common  education  for  all  the  children  on  the  globe, 
would  not  exceed  $2S0,000,000  a  year,  nor  those  for  the  high- 
er branches,  $  150,000,000 ;  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  an 
average  salary  of  $500  each,  could  be  furnished  one  to  every 
thousand  souls  for  $400,000,000, — in  all,  $810,000,000; 
while  the  bare  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  the  war-expenses  of 
Christendom  for  only  twenty-two  years,  would  bring  an  annual 
income  of  $900,000,000;  ninety  millions  more  than  would  be 
requisite  to  support  the  institutions  of  learning  and  the  Christian 
religion  for  the  whole  world ! 

Did  you  ever  inquire  how  much  we  have  spent  for  war?  In 
eighteen  years  from  1816,  a  period  of  peace,  we  paid  for  war 
purposes  nearly  $400,000,000,  and  less  than  onensixth  of  that 
sum  for  the  peaceful  operations  of  government.  In  forty-one 
years  from  1791,  our  entire  expenses  amounted  to  more  than 
$842,000,000,  of  which  only  a  little  more  than  37,000,000, 
one  twenty-third  part  of  the  whole,  were  for  civil  offices.  The 
war-system  costs  us,  in  one  way  and  another,  not  less  than 
$50,000,000  a  year  even  in  peace ;  an  average  of  more  than 
$137,000  every  day  !  All  the  expenses  and  losses  of  war  to 
our  nation  since  the  beginning  of  our  revolutionary  stniggle  must 
be  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ! — the  very 
interest  upon  which,  amounting  at  six  per  cent,  to  $  120,000,000 
a  year,  would  more  than  defray  all  our  necessary  expenses  of 
education,  religion,  and  government  without  the  war^system! 

Who  pay  all  this?  Who  endure  all  the  otlier  evils  of  war? 
Who  can,  if  they  will,  put  an  end  to  this  fell  destroyer?  The 
PEOPLE.  And  will  they  not  do  it  ?  Let  them  all  resolve  to 
have  it  cease,  and  it  icill  cease. 
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Article  III. 

CORRECTION  OF  A  MISTAKE  CONCERNING  PEACE. 

1  REJOICE  to  see  the  periodical  press  so  generally  open  to 
appeals  on  the  subject  oi  peace,  and  especially  to  find  so  many 
fnends  of  the  cause  ready  to  improve  this  opportunity  of  easy 
and  extensive  usefulness.  I  have  observed  the  past  year  not 
a  few  of  our  religious  papers  publishing  articles  well  calculated 
to  excite  and  repay  attention ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope,  that 
through  these  weekly  and  monthly  channels  of  influence  there 
will  ere-long  be  poured  upon  the  public  mind  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  facts,  and  arguments,  and  motives,  to  rouse  the  com- 
munity, still  slumbering  to  a  very  culpable  degree  over  one  of 
the  greatest  sins  and  evils  that  afflict  our  fallen  race. 

There  is  need  of  "line  upon  line"  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  misconceptions  extensively  prevalent  on  the  subject  of 

E^ace ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  a  writer,  who  speaks  as  '^  a 
irector  of  the  American  Peace  Society,"  coming  out  to  correct 
a  misapprehension  into  which^'one  of  our  own  friends  may  seem 
to  have  fallen.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  Ct., 
had  said,  in  a  letter  recently  published  through  the  columns  of 
a  very  respectable  and  widely  circulated  paper,*  "  a  fifth  class 
of  itinerant  lecturers,  if  I  read  aright  the  shadow  of  coming 
events,  will  ere-long  be  preaching  in  all  quarters  against  the 
right  of  the  magistrate  to  bear  the  sword  of  justice,  or  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  outbreaJcings  of  tuiclcedness" 

I  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Bacon  in  this  remark  had  his  eye 
upon  the  American  Peace  Society  ;  for  he  has  been,  I  believe, 
one  of  its  cordial,  active  friends,  and  not  only  published  an 
able  address  delivered  before  the  Hartford  Peace  Society,  but 
has  on  other  occasions  advocated  our  cause  with  his  wonted 
ability  and  zeal.  Still  I  am  glad  the  writer  "  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  a  mistake  concerning  the  cause  of  peace  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  made ; "  and  I  think  the  substance 
of  his  remarks,  coming  from  such  a  source,  worthy  of  a  place 
on  the  pages  of  the  society's  periodical : 

"  1.  1  know  that  there  are  individuals — how  numerous  I 
cannot  safely  conjecture — who  hold  to  the  strict  inviolability 
of  human  life,  and  deny  the  right  of  government  to  inflict  cap- 

*  New  Yotk  Obienrer. 
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ital  punishment  in  any  case,  or  to  suppress  mobs  and  insurrec- 
tions by  the  sword ;  and  I  have  heard  of  a  very  few  persons 
that  would  fain  exclude  from  families,  schools  and  nations 
every  kind  and  degree  of  physical  force  as  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel." 

"  2.  But  such  are  not  the  views  of  one  peace  man  in  ten 
thousand  among  us.  I  have  had  rather  extensive  opportunities 
of  observation ;  and  this  statement,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
much  within  the  truth.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  friends 
of  peace  in  this  country  admit  the  lawfulness  even  of  wars 
strictly  defensive  ;*  and  nearly  all  those  who  deny  their  lawful- 
ness on  Christian  principles,  and  hold  without  qualification  the 
doctrines  laid  down  by  our  Saviour  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  still  concede  the  right  of  civil  government  (Rom.  .13 : 
1 — 7)  to  Mse  any  degree  of  force  requisite  to  insure  the  obe- 
dience of  its  own  stibjects,  although  some  of  them  doubt  the 
expediency  of  capital  punishments  among  a  people  so  enlight- 
ened as  our  own." 

"  3.  On  this  whole  subject,  however,  the  American  Peace 
Society,  and  all  its  auxiliaries,  are  entirely  silent,  for  the  obvi- 
ous reason  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  great  enterprise  in 
which  they  are  embarked.  '  This  cause,'  in  the  language  of 
the  National  Society,  '  contemplates  only  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  does  not  involve  the  question  concerning  the  right 
of  a  government  to  punish  its  own  subjects  with  death,  or  to  put 
down  mobs  and  insurrections  by  the  sword.'  It  is,  indeed, 
very  natural  for  a  friend  of  peace  to  inquire  into  subjects  like 
these  ;  but  they  belong  to  a  department  entirely  distinct,  and 
the  society  ought  not  to  be  held  res|)onsible  for  what  its  mem- 
bers may  think  or  publish  on  such  topics.  Do  we  reproach 
the  cause  of  temperance  for  the  religious  or  political  heresies 
entertained  by  obnoxious  portions  of  its  friends  ? " 

''  Yet  this  glaring  mistake  has  been  committed  by  some  of 
our  most  respectable  papers ;  but  I  hope  that  writers  for  the 
periodical  press  will  hereafter  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  our 
principles  and  aims,  before  they  repeat  such  sweeping  slanders 
against  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  enterprises  that  ever 
tasked  the  energies  of  man." 

*  Tbe  writer  donbdess  means  by  the  frienda  of  peace,  not  merely  members 
of  oar  society,  but  all  that  are  disposed  to  aid  our  cause;  for  in  this  sense 
alone  can  it  be  true. — Ed.  Adv. 
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Article  IV. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

The  Ninth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Peace  Society  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  church  in  Nassau  street,  New  York,  on 
Thursday,  May  11th,  1837. 

At  3  P.  M.,  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  E^q.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Going,  D.  D., 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society.  The  annual  report  was  read  by  Wm.  Ladd,  Esq., 
General  Agent  of  the  Society  ;  after  which  the  following  re^ 
solves  were  passed,  viz. : 

1.  Rtsolvedj  Tliat  the  report  just  read  be  accepted,  and  published 
uoder  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  A  D.  Eddt,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Seconded  by  the  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

2.  Resolved,  That  Christians  are  bound  by  the  strongest  and  most 
sacred  obligations  to  remove  the  disgrace  which  the  wars  of  Chris- 
tendom have  brought  upon  their  religion. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Beckwith,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
Seconded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cock,  of  New  York. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  custom  of  war,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit,  prin" 
ciples  and  aims  of  the  gospel,  ought  to  be  held  in  deep  abhorrence, 
and  resisted,  in  every  pro|>er  way,  by  all  the  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  R  Cheever,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Cleaveland,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

4.Risolved,  That  the  aspect  of  the  times,  the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  our 
efforts  during  the  past  year,  and  the  unexpected  preparation  of  the 
public  mind  for  appeals  on  this  subject,  call  upon  the  friends  of  peace 
for  much  greater  exertions  in  this  cause,  and  make  it  desirable  that  at 
least  ten  Vunumnd  dollars  should  be  raised  this  year  for  the  support 
of  lecturers,  and  the  circulation  of  publications  on  peace. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  O.  Fowler,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Seconded  by  Wm.  Ladd,  Esq.,  of  Minot,  Maine. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  continue  our  request,  that  all  ministers  of  the 
ffospel  preach  on  the  subject  of  peace  to  their  people  at  least  once 
durinff  the  year,  and,  if  convenient,  on  or  near  the  25th  of  Dec. ; 
that  churches  observe  a  concert  of  prayer,  on  or  near  the  same  day, 
for  the  universal  prevalence  of  peace,  and  that  a  collection  be  then 
taken  up  in  aid  of  this  cause. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Philadelphia. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  Plainiield,  Conn. 
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These  resolutions  were  ably  supported  both  by  the  movers 
and  seconders  of  them,  with  a.  few  exceptions  owing  to  want 
of  time. 

The  public  meeting  was  then  dismissed  with  a  benediction 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  of  South  Reading,  Mass.,  and 
the  society  continued  its  session  for  business. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Beckwith,  Cock  and 
Ladd,  to  whom  was  referred  at  the  last  annual  meeting  the 
subject  of  drafting  a  new  constitution,  reported  one,  which  was 
adopted  without  amendment. 

RtMlvedf  That  the  bureau  of  the  American  Peace  Society  be  re- 
moved to  Boston. 

Resolvedj  That  the  list  of  officers  sent  by  the  friends  of  peace  in 
Boston  through  the  General  Agent,  be  adopted  as  the  officers  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

By  ih'is  list  of  officers  S.  Y.  S.  Wilder  was  nominated  as 
President.  Mr.  Wilder  for  various  reasons  declined  the  office, 
and  nominated  Wm.  Ladd,  who  was  unanimously  chosen. 
Mr.  Ladd  accepted  the  office  for  the  present,  intimating  his 
intention  to  resign  as  soon  as  the  board  of  directors,  who  have 
the  power  to  fill  vacancies,  shall  be  organized  in  Boston,  with 
the  expectation  that  a  more  suitable  person  shall  be  found  to 
fill  the  office  of  president. 

Buolvedj  That  the  accounts  of  the  society,  left  in  an  unsettled  state 
by  the  decease  of  their  late  lamented  Treasurer,  be  referred  to  the 
new  Executive  Committee. 

Adjourned  without  date. 

S.  V.  S.  W1LDXB9  Chairman. 

Wh.  Ladd,  StardaryproUm, 

WILLIAM  LADD,  Esq.,  Pbesideht. 

EXCCUTXTE  CoMlilTTEE. 
R«T.  RALPH  SHEKBON,  D.  D.  Bbv.  GEO.  C.  BECKWITir, 

AMABA  WALKER,  Em|.  LEWIS  T.  STODDARD, 

THOMAS  VOSE,  Em.  JOHN  OWEN. 

CHARLES  SUMNER,  Em.  EDWARD  NOTES, 

J.  P.  BLANCUARD  Esq.  THOMAS  THOMPSON,  Jr. 

William  Ladd,  Genaral  Agadj 
Gboroe  C.  Beckwith,  Cmrtspfmdina  SeatUoy^ 
Thomas  Thompson,  Jr.,  BiKmrdinr  Seerdanf^ 
James  K.  Whipple,  TVsomirer  ana  IkpomUoy, 
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PEACE  SOCIETY. 

State  of  the  world  with  respect  to  peace  and  war.  Very 
few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world,  with  respect  to 
peace  and  war,  since  our  last  anniversary.  War  continues  to 
rage  in  Spain ;  and  the  balances,  so  long  held  in  equilibrium, 
now  seem  to  vibrate  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos,  and  against  the 
queen.  France  has  made  a  disastrous  attack  on  the  city  of 
Constantine,  near  the  newly  acquired  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and 
is  meditating  revenge.  The  war  seems  to  be  at  an  end  in 
Texas.  The  Seminole  Indians,  though  very  much  distressed 
and  reduced,  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  extirpated.  In  all  these 
cases,  both  sides  plead  that  they  are  acting  on  the  defensive. 
The  war  with  the  Seminoles  has  already  cost  more  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  whole  country  conquered,  without  reck* 
oning  the  loss  of  lives,  morals  and  immortal  souls. 

Mediation  of  England  and  Rnssia.  The  spirit  of  media- 
tion is  still  abroad.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  fast  ac- 
quiring the  distinguished  and  highly  honorable  title  of  ^'  Paci«- 
Dcator  of  Christendom,"  has  added  another  wreath  of  olive  to 
his  crown,  by  mediating  between  France  and  Switzerland ;  and 
even  Russia  has  sent  her  diplomatists  to  England,  to  inquire 
whether  some  way  may  not  be  found  out  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  effiision  of  blood  in  Spain.  When  will  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom be  wise  enough  to  devise  some  means  of  settling  their 
disputes  without  resort  to  war  ? 

Change  of  public  sentiment.  There  has  been  a  great  change 
in  public  sentiment  since  the  first  organization  of  peace  societies. 
Our  highly  valued  correspondent,  the  Rev.  James  Hargreaves, 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  London  Peace  Society, 
in  a  letter  lately  received  by  our  General  Agent,  thus  writes, 
"Wherever  I  travel,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  every  company, 
where  I  prudently  can,  to  introduce  and  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  peace.  By  this  means,  I  learn  generally  the  tone  of  public 
feeling.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  change  has  been  effected  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  This  change  has  been  produced  almost 
imperceptibly.  The  principle  of  peace  has  operated  like  the 
leaven  hid  in  the  meal.  Persons  seem  to  have  forgotten  in 
what  light  they  once  viewed  the  subject  of  war  and  peace. 
War,  even  apart  from  religious  principle,  is  now  generally  dep- 
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recated  as  ed  evil,  a  great  evil,  whether  considered  physically 
or  politically,  and  an  evil  to  be  avoided  by  all  possible  means. 
Those  who  still  advocate  its  lawfulness  in  extrenae  cases,  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  its  inexpedience  and  undesirableness, 
and  to  lament  its  direful  consequence  in  the  sacri6ce  of  money, 
morals  and  men." 

In  this  country,  every  one  acknowledges  the  change,  and 
wherever  war  is  named,  it  is  deprecated  as  a  curse.  The  pub- 
lic press  is  almost  universally  open  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Frequent  discussions  are  held  in  our  colleges,  theological  semi- 
naries and  lyceums,  on  the  question  whether  all  war  be  not  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  As  was  to  have  been 
expected,  in  our  theological  seminanes,  where  men  are  disposed 
to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  the  high  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence  from  war  has  generally  prevailed.  In 
our  lyceums,  where  the  doctrine  of  expediency  too  often  takes 
the  place  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  defensive  war  has 
generally  had  the  majority.  Five  years  ago,  such  a  question 
could  hardly  have  been  agitated  any  where  in  this  country. 

Preaching  on  the  Tubject  of  peace.  There  are  now  more 
than  a  thousand  ministers  who  have  pledged  themselves  to 
preach,  as  often  at  least  as  once  a  year,  on  the  subject  of  peace, 
and  this  number  might  have  been  increased  indefinitely,  were  it 
not  for  the  difficulty  of  supplying  such  ministers  with  our  pe- 
riodicals ;  but,  while  many  ministers  are  willing  to  preach  in 
favor  of  the  principles  of  peace,  too  small  a  proportion  of  them 
take  up  contributions  in  aid  of  our  funds. 

Pledge  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  The 
students  at  this  seminary  have  set  a  noble  example,  which  we 
should  like  to  see  all  our  theological  seminaries  imitate.  They 
have  frequently  discussed  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  war 
in  any  case,  and  have  sent  us  the  following  pledge :  "  Under 
the  conviction  that  the  principles  of  peace  are  true,  and  that 
all  wars  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
we  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  to  present  the  cause  of  peace,  at 
least  once  a  year,  to  the  congregations  over  which  we  may  be 
placed,  should  we,  in  the  providence  of  God,  be  permitted  to 
go  forth  as  preachers  of  the  everiasting  gospel."  This  pledge 
is  dated  Illh  of  April  last,  and  signed  by  forty-eight  theologi- 
cal students ;  and  many  more  would  have  subscribed  to  the 
principle,  who  were  doubtful  as  to  signing  the  pledge  to  preach 
m  favor  of  peace,  before  they  knew  in  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try they  should  be  located. 
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Prize  dissertations  an  a  Congress  of  Nations.  The  new 
committee  of  award,  consisting  oi  the  Ex-president  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams,  Chancellor  Kent,  and  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
have  been  no  more  fortunate  than  their  predecessors,  as  appears 
by  the  following  result  of  their  labors  :  '^  The  referees  to  whom 
were  submitted,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, the  several  essays  offered  for  the  premium  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  are  of  opinion,  that  among  the  essays  submitted  there  is 
not  one  so  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  rest,  as  not  only  to  be 
worthy  of  the  prize,  but  exclusively  worthy  ;  and,  as  the  essays 
were  submitted  on  that  condition,  the  referees  do  not  make  any 
award  in  the  case.''  This  document  is  dated  February,  1837, 
and  signed  by  the  parties  above-named.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
these  referees  are  as  far  removed  from  the  desired  result  as  the 
first  ones  were.  What  further  order  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
posed the  prize  will  take  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  say.  The 
American  Peace  Society  do  not  feel  themselves  pledged  in  this 
afiair.  They  have  only  been  the  vehicle  of  communication 
between  those  who  offered  the  prize,  and  those  who  contended 
for  it ;  and  it  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  those  who^  offered 
the  prize,  and  not  ours.  One  of  the  dissertations  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  published  by  the  author.*^ 

7%e  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The  subject  of  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations  has  again  been  brought  before  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  by  Thomas  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  the 
same  gentleman  who  has  labored,  with  unwearied  zeal  and 
commendable  perseverance,  for  many  years,  to  make  an  im- 
pression favorable  to  our  cause  on  this  numerous  and  respect- 
able body,  in  which  he  has  once  before  partially  succeeded. 
This  year  he  was  aided  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  who  presented  a  separate  memo- 
rial. The  legislature  this  year  appointed  a  very  respectable 
committee  from  each  branch,  who  presented  an  extended  re- 
port, with  the  following  resolves  annexed : 

**  Beiolvedt  That  the  resort  to  war,  to  settle  qoeiitioiia  of  national  pro6t  or 
honor  is  a  practice  derived  from  the  barbarism  of  former  ages,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  enlightened  philanthropy  of  the  present,  still  .more  adverse  to  the  be- 
nign principles  of  Christianity,  pi'odnctive  of  extensive  distractions,  misery  and 
eorroption,  and  nsnally  inefficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  commenced; 
and  hence  it  is  incumbent  on  all  civilized  commonities  to  devise  means  for  its 
suppression. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  ifistitntion  of  a  Congress  or  Court  of  Nations  appears  to 
be  at  present  the  best  practical  method,  by  which  the  disputes  between  nations 
can  be  adjusted,  and  the  appeal  to  arms  avoided. 

*  To  be  had  of  Ezra  Collier,  Nassau  Street^  New  York,  and  Whipple  & 
Damrell,  Ho.  9  Comhill,  Boston. 
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*»JUaiolved,  That  it  be  recomnieBded  to  tfao  Exeonlifv  of  the  United  States 
to  open  a  nidation  with  raeh  other  goTemmenta  aa  in  its  wisdom  it  maj 
deem  proper,  with  a  view  to  effect  so  important  an  arrangement. 

**  Resolved,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  be 
requested  to  transmit  a  cop^  of  this  report  and  the  aecompanying  resolntiotts 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Ezecative  of  each  of  the 
States,  to  be  communicated  to  the  L^slatares  of  the  several  States,  inviting 
their  expression  of  sentiment  and  cooperation  in  favor  of  the  end  in  view.'* 

On  account  of  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  this 
subject  was  brought  forward,  it  was  referred  to  the  next  leg;is- 
lature,  at  which  time  we  expect  the  public  mind  will  be  better 
prepared  for  it.  In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  the  friends  of 
peace  will  not  be  deficient  in  bringing  this  subject  often  before 
the  public,  by  newspaper  discussions,  and  in  every  other  way 
in  which  the  public  may  be  brought  to  think  upon  it,  especially 
by  petitions  to  the  legislature  not  only  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the  other  States  in  the 
Union.  The  subject  commends  itself  to  the  good  sense  and 
conscience  of  every  individual  in  the  community  ;  and  nothing 
but  a  fair  understanding  of  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  popular, 
and  consequently  to  recommend  it  to  our  legislators,  who  seldom 
indeed  go  ahead  of  public  opinion.  And  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Thompson  will  not  be  weary  in  well-doing,  but  that  he  will 
persevere,  remembering  the  protracted  exertbns  of  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce,  which  were  finally  crowned  with  success. 

Auxiliary  societies.  We  have  not  of  late  years  been  anx- 
ious to  form  auxiliary  societies,  considering  that  every  church 
ought  to  be  a  peace  society,  corresponding  with  the  American 
Peace  Society  through  its  pastor.  Nevertheless,  six  new 
peace  societies  have  been  formed  in  our  colleges  and  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  One  Ladies'  Peace  Society  was  organized  last 
summer  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  from  which  we  have  received  as- 
sistance in  our  pecuniary  means,  in  the  distribution  of  tracts,  in 
procuring  subscribers,  and  in  other  ways  exciting  an  interest  in 
our  cause.  A  Ladies'  Peace  Society  has  lately  been  organized 
in  Lynn,  Mass.,  from  which  we  expect  much. 

There  are  now  eight  ladies'  peace  societies  in  this  country. 
The  first  was  the  Essex  County  Olive  Branch  Circle.  From 
this  society  we  have  received  more  substantial  aid  tlian  from 
any  other  auxiliary  of  either  sex.  They  have  lately  held  a 
peace  fair  in  Salem^  Mass.,  for  the  sale  of  useful  articles.  For 
an  account  of  this  event,  we  give  the  following  extract  of  a  . 
letter  from  their  amiable  and  highly  talented  secretary  to  the 
general  agent : 

''  Peace  fair.    The  most  mteresting  measure  in  which  this 
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society  has  been  engaged,  has  been  preparing  for  and  con- 
ducting a  public  ealtj  the  first,  it  is  believed,  ever  held  in  the 
world  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  peace  cause.  This  sale,  which 
was  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  was  held  in 
Salem,  on  the  26th  of  April,  at  the  residence  of  one  of  our 
executive  committee ;  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  in  rather 
a  remote  part  of  the  city,  and  preparations  for  it  had  been  in 
progress  only  ten  weeks,  we  realized  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  auction  which  was  proposed  to  be  held  on  the 
second  evening  was  indefinitely  postponed,  as  we  had  nothing 
but  two  little  bunches  of  flowers  to  sell.  Encouraged  by  our 
great  success,  we  have  voted  to  hold  a  public  sale  in  this  city 
annually.  The  experience  of  this  society  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  employment  of  the  needle  in  the  advancement'  of  the 
peace  reformation.  However  trifling  this  measure  may  seem 
to  some  minds,  we  think  we  have  found  it  to  possess  at  least 
ike  dignity  of  utility.  True,  when  we  consider  the  immense 
amount  of  funds  requisite  to  carry  on  this  great  reformation,  or 
even  to  eradicate  from  the  Christian  world  those  errors  in  sen- 
timent and  practice  on  the  subject  of  war  which  now  constitute 
its  greatest  obstacle,  we  are  ready  to  allow,  that  the  annual 
pecuniary  results  of  one  sewing-circle  seem  to  be  too  unim- 
portant to  be  counted  an  auxiliary  in  the  great  work,  a  mere 
dust  in  the  mighty  balance.  And  yet,  if  we  regard  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  physical  creation,  we  shall  learn,  that  the  most 
stupendous  objects  in  nature  are  but  the  willing  union  of  the 
most  minute  particles  of  matter ;  and  by  the  obvious  similitude 
between  the  laws  of  the  physical  and  the  laws  of  the  moral 
world,  we  shall  be  encouraged  in  the  belief,  that  no  moral 
enterprise  can  be  so  great,  that  the  smallest  means  may  not 
contnbuie  to  its  advancement^' 

Our  respected  sbters  of  the  Essex  County  Olive  Branch 
Circle  have  during  the  year  constituted  five  clergymen  life 
members  of  our  society.  Well  may  we  say  of  them,  "  Many 
daughters  have  done  vurtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  ail." 

Other  ladies'  peace  societies.  The  Boston  Ladies'  Peace 
Society  held  their  anniversary  recently,  at  which  a  very  able 
report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  which  together  with  the 
report  of  the  Essex  County  Olive  Branch  Circle,  and  the 
report  of  the  Philadelphia  Ladies'  Peace  Society,  and  other 
reports  of  similar  societies,  we  expect  to  see  shortly  in  the 
Advocate.  After  the  reading  of  the  report,  the  Boston  Ladies' 
Peace  Society  was  very  ably  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Par- 
ker, of  Cambridgeporty  and  the  general  agent  added  a  few 
remarks. 
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Publications  of  the  society.  Our  publicatioDS  have  been 
more  numerous,  and  the  issues  of  them  very  much  greater  than 
during  any  previous  year  since  the  formation  of  the  society. 
Some  Friends  in  Philadelphia  have  made  us  a  present  of  the 
stereotype  plates  of  Dymond's  Essays  on  War,  and  one  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  struck  off  from  them.  The  sisters  of 
our  late  lamented  friend,  Thomas  S.  Grimk^,  have  made  us  a 
present  of  their  estimable  brother's  book  containing  the  above- 
named  essay  by  Dymond,  with  Mr.  Grimk6's  notes,  and  his 
orations  and  essays  on  peace  and  its  kindred  subjects.  Of 
these,  many  have  been  distributed,  but  with  a  sparing  hand, 
lest  the  treasure  shpuld  be  too  soon  exhausted.  An  edition  of 
fifteen  hundred  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  Obstacles  and 
Objections  to  the  Cause  of  Peace,  considered  by  a  Layman," 
an  octavo  pamphlet  of  seventy-six  pages,  has  been  published 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  author.  One  thousand  copies  of 
the  "  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,"  being  No.  1  of 
the  society's  stereotyped  tracts,  and  three  thousand  copies  of 
the  '' Solemn  Appeal  to  Christians,"  being  No.  2  of  the  same, 
have  also  been  published.  Twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
society's  smaller  tracts,  Nos.  1  and  2,  have  also  been  printed, 
and  mostly  distributed.  Some  valuable  donations  in  peace 
tracts  have  been  received  from  our  brethren  in  England.  The 
venerable  Noah  Worcester,  the  patriarch  of  the  cause  of  peace, 
has  also  presented  us  with  three  hundred  numbers  of  the  Friend 
of  Peace,  which  have  also  been  distributed.  The  Boston 
Young  Men's  Peace  Society  have  distributed  some  thousands 
of  a  tract  entitled  "  The  Duty  of  Christians  with  respect  to 
War,"  being  No.  14  of  the  American  Tract  Society's  occa- 
sional series.  Our  tract  depositories  are  at  this  time  almost 
empty ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  avidity  of  the  public  for 
peace  tracts,  that  the  general  agent  has  been  compelled,  for 
want  of  something  better,  to  distribute  between  three  and  four 
thousand  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  Harbin- 
ger, and  Calumet.  Our  distributions,  including  the  Advocate 
of  Peace,  have  been  in  all  over  forty  thousand  books  and  tragts, 
equal  in  amount  to  about  one  million  of  pages  octavo.  Yet 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  very  few  books  or  tracts  have  been 
paid  for,  men  being  unwilling  to  pay  for  tracts  on  subjects 
which  they  have  not  yet  examined.  Thus  our  treasury  and 
our  depositories  have  not  been  so  nearly  exhausted  for  some 
years.  Formerly  we  had  no  readers  for  our  tracts ;  now  we 
have  no  tracts  for  our  readers. 

Newspaper  essays.    The  religious  newspapers  have  come 
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up  nobly  to  our  help ;  among  the  foremost  of  which,  as  usual 
in  times  past,  stand  the  New  York  Observer,  the  Christian 
Mirror,  and  the  New  England  Spectator.  The  Morning  Star, 
a  new  paper  belonging  to  the  Freewill  Baptists,  published  at 
Dover,  N.  H.,  is  a  new  and  ardent  laborer  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  may  perhaps  appear  invidious  to  single  out  the 
above-named  papers ;  for  many  others  have  assisted  us,  and  we 
have  bad  more  applications  for  peace  essays  than  we  can 
answer. 

Sunday  school  peace  booJcs.  A  new  Sunday  school 
book,  illustrating  the  principles  of  peace,  has  been  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  School  Union  since  our  last  an- 
niversary, entitled  "  The  Little  Soldier."  Another,  entitled  ' 
"  Olive  Buds,"  from  the  pen  of  our  much  esteemed  coadjutor, 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  has  been  published  at  Hartford ;  and  a  large 
edition  of  the  "  Stories  for  Children,"  to  which  the  above-named 
highly  talented  lady  is  a  generous  contributor,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  our  late  lamented  friend,  Wm.  Watsort.  The  Sun- 
day  School  Visiter,  a  monthly  periodical  for  the  use  of  Sabbath 
schools,  seldom  comes  out  without  one  or  more  articles  on 
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peace,  adapted  to  the  minds  of  children. 

Obadiah  Brown  book  fund.  We  have  had  a  new  aux- 
iliary this  year  in  the  trustees  of  this  charity,  who  have  voted 
one  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of  publishing  Dymond's  Essay  on 
War  from  our  stereotype  plates,  and  one  hundred  more  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  Hancock  on  Peace,  which  we  intend 
soon  to  stereotype,  and  are  deterred  only  by  the  low  state  of 
our  funds. 

Labors  of  our  agents.  In  no  year  since  the  formation  of 
our  society  have  the  labors  of  our  agents  been  so  abundant  as 
during  the  past  year.  The  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Beckwith  has  la- 
bored in  our  service  during  the  whole  year.  He  has  been 
more  or  less  in  every  one  of  the  New  England  States,  trav- 
elled about  five  thousand  miles,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  v 
peace  in  the  pulpits  of  nine  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. He  has  visited  a  large  number  of  literary  institutions, 
and  met  with  a  kind  reception,  both  from  instructers  and  stu- 
dents. He  has  occasionally  preached  and  lectured  seven  or 
eight  times  a  week,  and  on  an  average  about  four  times  a  week, 
on  the  subject  of  peace,  beside  addresses  to  Sabbath  schools, 
at  peace  prayer  meetings,  and  upon  other  occasions.  The 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Wright  took  an  agency  of  four  months,  travel- 
led, chiefly  in  the  back  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1943 
miles  in  the  service  of  the  society,  and  lectured  sixty  times. 
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The  Rev.  Wra.  Ely  took  an  agency  of  three  months  in  Tol- 
land county,  Ct.,  where  he  was  very  successful  in  exciting  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  peace.  As  a  report  of  bis  proceedings 
has  been  already  published  in  the  Xlth  number  of  the  Advo- 
cate of  Peace,  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  enlarge  on  them. 
The  Rev.  Geo.  Trask,  having  received  a  commission  as  an 
agent,  lectured  frequently  during  an  extensive  tour  through  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  The  General  Agent  has  given 
his  labors  to  the  society  during  almost  the  whole  year.  He  has 
travelled  2737  miles,  and  lectured  sixty-five  times,  including 
discussions,  &&c.,  without  expense  to  the  society.  A  sprained 
ankle  confined  him  to  his  house  about  seven  weeks  in  the  early 
part  of  winter, — ^ihe  most  favorable  time  of  the  year  for  the  work, 
— or  he  would  have  done  more.  The  General  Agent  also  com- 
missioned three  of  the  students  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  to  lecture  during  their  spring  vacation.  They  were 
to  lecture  gratuitously  in  the  cause  of  peace,  their  expenses  only 
being  paid  by  the  society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lord,  who  has  entered  on  the  work  with  zeal  and  assiduity. 
To  him  a  small  advance  was  made,  and  fame  speaks  well  of 
his  success.  No  report  has  yet  been  received  from  these  young 
servants  in  the  cause,  as  the  vacation  has  not  yet  closed. 

Decease  of  friends  of  peace.  So  far  our  success  for  the 
year  is  without  abatement.  But  uniformity  in  prosperity  is  not 
the  allotment  of  man.  Death  has  been  busy  in  our  ranks. 
"The  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever?"  John  Bevans,  so 
long  a  tried  friend  of  peace,  and  general  agent  of  the  London 
Peace  Society,  has  been  called  to  the  rewards  of  the  peace- 
maker. Wm.  Watson,  of  Hartford,  on  whom  the  American 
Peace  Society  so  much  depended,  soon  followed  him  ;  and  the 
venerable  Moses  Brown  and  George  Benson  have  at  length 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Davis,  D.  D.,  a 
member  of  our  executive  committee,  has  also  died.  Well, 
they  have  gone.  They,  during  the  year,  have  finished  the 
work  which  God  gave  them  to  do,  and  have  left  a  memorial 
behind  them  which  will  outlive  the  granite-built  monuments  of 
war.  "  They  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."  Peace  be  to  their  ashes !  We  too  shall  soon  follow. 
While  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  their  long  continuance 
on  earth  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace,  let  us  double  our  diligence, 
like  them,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  usefulness. 

Operations  of  foreign  peace  societies.  It  is  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bevans,  that  we  have  heard 
but  little  from  the  London  Peace  Society  since  our  last  anni- 
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versarj,  and  nothing  at  all  from  the  Peace  Society  in  Switzer- 
land, or  the  Society  of  Christian  Morals  in  France.  The  last 
report  of  the  London  Peace  Society  has  not  yet  reached  us, 
and  we  have  received  but  two  numbers  of  the  Herald  of  Peace, 
which  is  now  published  monthly. 

Advance  of  public  sentiment.  There  has  long  been  a 
steady,  though  silent  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  peace  in  this  country.  Christians  of  every  name  have  begun 
to  examine  it  more  and  more  in  the  light  of  the  Bible ;  and  so 
extensively  has  this  been  done  within  a  few  years  past,  that 
multitudes  in  the  land  now  regard  every  species  of  war  as  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  some  have  even  stood 
aloof  from  our  society  because  its  constitution,  formed  nine 
years  ago,  took  no  ground  on  this  point,  but  left  its  members 
to  settle  their  own  views  concerning  the  character  of  strictly 
defensive  war.  Many  of  them  have  done  so;  and  the  result 
already  is  an  extending  and  deepening  conviction  that  the  whole 
war-system  is  incompatible  with  the  New  Testament  rightly 
understood.  Our  chief  supporters  have  alt  along  entertained 
the  opinion,  that  the  strict  principles  of  the  gospel  condemn 
the  spirit  and  practices  of  war  in  all  its  forms,  but  were  willing 
to  cooperate  with  any  friends  of  the  cause  that  would  labor  for 
the  abolition  of  this  dreadful  custom.  We  would  still  pursue 
essentially  the  same  system  of  measures,  and  invite  the  coop- 
eration of  all  that  love  God  or  man  in  this  great  work  of  com- 
mon interest ;  but,  as  the  public  have  often  called  aloud  for  an 
expression  of  our  views  respecting  the  consistency  of  war  in 
any  form  with  the  gospel,  we  think  it  timely  and  incumbent  to 
state  them  in  a  revised  constitution,  such  as  will  be  submitted 
to  the  society  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  at 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

We  ought,  however,  to  guard  the  community  against  con- 
founding the  cause  of  peace  with  foreign  topics.  Our  object 
is  to  prevent  war;  and  we  do  not  feel  ourselves,  as  a  society, 
required  or  permitted  to  agitate  the  much  vexed  question 
whether  civil  government  has  a  right  in  any  case  to  lake  the 
life  of  its  own  subjects.  This  point  we  do  not  regard  as  coming 
within  our  proper  province,  but  leave  our  members,  on  this  just 
as  upon  any  other  point  in  politics,  morals  or  religion,  to  think 
as  they  please,  without  feeling  as  a  society  any  responsibility 
for  their  opinions.  We  all  agree  in  opposing  the  sword  of  war; 
but,  as  to  tbe  sword  of  the  magistrate,  we  say,  "  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  We  agree  in  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  to  "  the  powers  that  be ; "  but  we  think  our- 
selves bound  to  follow  rulers  no  farther  than  they  follow  Christ. 
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Removal  of  the  bureau  of  the  society.  In  coDsequence  of 
the  death  of  that  devoted  servant  of  the  cause  of  peace,  Wm. 
Watson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  remove  the  head  quarters  of  the  society, 
which  subject  will  be  submitted  to  the  society  along  with  the 
new  constitution.  Presuming  on  such  a  change,  a  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  peace  was  called  in  Boston,  who  have  forwarded 
by  the  general  agent,  a  list  of  officers  suited  to  the  contemplated 
change. 

State  of  our  funds.  Notwithstanding  the  unexpected 
pressure  of  the  times,  which  has  caused  the  failure  of  some 
pledges  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  many  of  a  smaller 
amount,  our  funds  have  increased  beyond  those  of  any  former 
year ;  and  they  must  increase  still  more,  if  we  l^ope  to  accom- 
plish our  object.  Christians  and  philanthropists  have  too  long 
put  off  this  cause,  with  faint  wishes  and  hopeless  prayers  for 
its  success.  We  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  no  society  in  our  land,  or  in  the  world,  has  accom- 
plished so  much  with  such  feeble  means.  Incontrovertible 
evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  this  very  report.  Had  we 
been  supported  as  we  ought  to  have  been,  ten  times,  nay  an 
hundred  times  more  might  have  been  done.  Had  the  cause  of 
peace  been  supported  as  it  ought  to  have  been  since  its  fii^t 
origin,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  exertions,  the  nations  of 
Christendom  might  be  now  safely  moored  in  the  haven  of  per- 
manent peace.  If  the  mind  of  one  man  may  be  changed  from 
a  love  of  war  to  a  love  of  peace  by  a  single  tract,  or  a  single 
lecture, — and  that  has  been  the  case  with  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  leaders, — ^tbe  minds  of  a  thousand,  or  of  a  million 
may  be.  But  we  have  not  been  able,  until  this  year,  to  dis- 
tribute more  than  one  peace  tract  a  year  to  a  thousand  readers 
in  this  country,  or  to  deliver  more  than  one  peace  lecture  for 
ten  thousand  hearers,  on  the  average  during  the  eight  previous 
years  of  our  existence ;  and  yet  it  has  been  allowed  by  all  that 
a  great  effect  has  been  produced.  Christians  have  got  to  learn, 
at  least  in  this  cause,  that  there  is  no  doing  good  without  a 
sacrifice.  God  will  not  be  served  with  that  which  costs  us 
nought.  The  world  was  not  redeemed  without  an  infinite 
sacrifice ;  Christianity  was  not  propagated  without  an  amazing 
sacrifice ;  and  when  the  church,  forgetful  of  the  precepts  and 
the  denunciations  of  her  master,  had  taken  the  sword,  and  her 
piety  had  well  nigh  perished  by  tl)e  use  of  the  sword,  she  did 
not  begin  to  be  reformed  without  the  loss  of  blood  and  treasure, 
both  willingly  poured  out  for  her  reformation.  And  shall  we 
expect  this  great  reformation  to  succeed  without  a  sacrifice  ? 
Christians  act  as  though  they  believed,  either  that  God  would 
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not  keep  the  promise  which  he  has  solemnly  sworn  to,  or  that 
it  will  be  performed  by  miracle  without  human  instrumentality, 
or  that  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  gospel,  while  that  preach- 
ing allows  of  war,  will  bring  the  remedy.  They  do  not  act 
thus  ID  the  cause  of  temperance,  anti-slavery,  African  coloniza- 
tion, moral  reform,  or  any  other  cause.  Why  then  do  they 
reason  thus  on  the  peace  cause  ?  Are  they  indifFerent  whether 
the  remedy  be  applied  or  not?  Christians!  Come  up  to  the 
help  of  the  cause,  with  your  thousands  from  the  rich  and  with 
the  widow's  mite,  or  no  longer  call  yourselves  the  followers  of 
the  Prince  of  peace,  who  suffered  death  upon  the  cross  that  you 
might  Kve. 

Use  of  funds.  If  it  be  asked,  what  we  would  do  with  funds 
if  we  had  them  ?  we  answer,  that  we  would  put  a  peace 
tract  in  every  man's  house  in  our  whole  country,  at  least  once 
a  year,  particularly  in  the  house  of  every  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
for  not  one  minister  in  ten,  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred,  has 
ever  examined  the  subject.  We  would  send  our  agents  to 
preach,  at  least  once  a  year,  in  every  pulpit  in  our  land,  to 
which  he  could  get  access,  where  the  regular  minister  had  not 
preached  at  least  one  peace  sermon  annually.  We  would  lec- 
ture to  every  church,  until  that  church  consented  to  join  in  a 
general  concert  of  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  labors ; 
for,  though  God  has  promised  that  the  time  shall  come  when 
the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more,  he  will  be  inquired  of  to 
do  this  for  us,  as  much  as  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
We  would  also  labor  with  men  of  the  world,  and  show  them 
the  folly  and  cruelty  of  war  as  well  as  its  sin  and  wickedness, 
and  would  invite  them  to  demand  of  their  mlers,  that  steps 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  convoke  a  congress  of  nations 
for  the  formation  of  a  code  of  international  law  by  compact 
and  agreement,  which  should  provide  some  method  of  settling 
national  disputes,  at  least  among  Christian  nations,  without 
resort  to  the  barbarous  and  unchristian  custom  of  national 
duels ;  for  what  is  called  justifiable  war  is  nothing  else.  When 
our  own  country  has  made  some  considerable  progress  in  this 
subject,  we  would  send  some  of  our  most  conspicuous  clergymen 
and  laymen  to  address  the  churches  and  the  public  in  Europe, 
and  every  other  quarter  of  the  world  where  there  is  any  Chris- 
tianity or  civilization.  The  very  attempt  would  dampen  the 
flames  of  war,  and  would  throw  an  imperishable  lustre  of  glory 
around  the  name  of  our  country.  This  ought  to  be  done ;  this 
can  be  done ;  and  every  Christian  and  philanthropist,  trusting 
in  the  promises  and  the  blessing  of  God,  ought  to  say,  this 
SHALL  be  done.  But  this  never  will  be  done  without  a 
sacrifice. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

« 

AS  RETISBD  AT  THE   HINTH   ANIirAl.  MBBTIMO. 

Articlk  I.  This  society  shall  be  designated  the  Amkhicav  Pxack 

SOCIXTY. 

Art.  II.  This  society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that  all  war  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency 
of  war  with  Christianijy,  to  show  its  balefal  influence  on  all  the  great  interests 
of  mankind,  and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Art.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination,  desirous  of  promotinjg 
peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men,  may  become  members  of  this 
society. 

Art.  rV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  and  every  donor  of  five 
dollars,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  society. 

Art.  V.  Twenty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall  constitute  any  clergyman  or 
his  wife,  and  thirty  dollars  any  other  person  Member  for  Life;  and  fifty  dollars 
shall  make  the  former,  and  one  hundred  dollars  the  latter,  an  Honorary  MeoH 
ber  for  life. 

Art.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee,  the  two  highest 
officers  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to  the  funds  of  this  society,  and  every 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and 
takes  up  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  regular  members. 

Art.  Vn.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the  year  to  one  half  the 
amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publications  of  the  society. 

Art.  Vm.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Presidents, 
Directors,  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than 
five,  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  transact  the  general  business 
of  the  society.  The  Board  of  Directors,  whose  chairman  shall  be  the  same 
with  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty,  six  besides 
the  chairman  or  his  proxy  constituting  a  quorum,  and  shall  have  power  to  sup- 
ply vacancies  in  any  office  of  the  society,  and  direct  all  its  operations  till  suc- 
cessors are  chosen. 

Art.  IX.  The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  receive  their  own  and  the  Treasurer's 
report,  to  choose  officers,  and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  never  be  clianged;  but  the  consti- 
tution may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  any  ten  members  of  the  society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Rsv.  George  G.  Beckwith's  Aoenct  in  behalf  of  the 

American  Peace  Societt. 

From  our  last  anniversary,  I  proceeded  anew  to  the  labors  of  my 
agency,  and  have  had,  through  a  kind  providence,  strength  and 
opportunity  to  preach  every  Sabbath  but  one  durins  the  year.  One 
I  spent  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  all  the  rest  in  New  England.  I  have 
been  more  or  less  in  every  one  of  its  States,  and  travelled  about  ^ve 
thousand  miles.  I  have  occasionally  preached  and  lectured  seven 
or  eight  times  in  a  week,  and,  on  an  average,  about  four  times  a  week 
during  the  whole  year,  beside  discourses  on  other  parts  of  the  gospel,  / 

and  addresses  to  Sabbath  schools,  at  peace  prayer-meetings,  and 
upon  other  occasions. 

Creneral  rtceution.  I  have  almost  uniformly  met  a  kind  and  cordial 
reception.  I  ao  not  recollect  more  than  one  minister  of  the  gospel 
who  showed  himself  unfriendly  to  our  cause ;  and  even  he  would 
not  have  refused  me  his  pulpit,  had  it  not  been  preengaged,  nor 
probably  cherished  any  feelings  of  hostility  or  displeasure,  but  for 
the  misconceptions  into  which  he  had  been  led  respecting  our  prin- 
ciples and  aims.  I  have  found  easy  access  to  the  i>ulpits  of  no  less 
than  nine  religious  denominations,  and  had  nearly  all  the  facilities  I 
could  desire  for  addressing  every  class  in  the  Christian  community. 
The  pulpit,  the  Sabbath  school,  our  seminaries  of  learning  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  the  periodical  press,  all  the  main  channels  of 
communication  with  the  religious  public,  have  been  opened  to  me 
with  little  hesitation  or  reserve.  I  feel  under  obligation  to  my  breth- 
ren of  every  name,  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  have  welcomed 
your  agent  and  our  cause. 

Slate  of  tht  public  miruL  I  have  found  the  religious  community 
much  better  prepared  than  I  could  have  expected,  for  appeals  in 
behalf  of  this  enterprise.  To  nearly  nine  congregations  in  ten,  the 
subject,  as  a  distinct  department  of  Christian  benevolence  and  re- 
form, was  quite  new ;  but,  though  they  had  read  little,  and  heard  less, 
they  pretty  uniformly  lent  a  candid,  favorable  ear,  and  seemed  to 
take  an  unexpected  degree  of  interesL  There  is  much  apathy,  but 
still  a  predisposition  to  entertain  the  claims  of  peace.  The  public 
mind  is  generally  a  blank,  yet  ready  to  receive  a  just  and  deep  im- 

Sression  of  this  subjecL  God  has  strikingly  prepared  the  people  of 
ew  England,  the  scene  of  my  labors,  to  welcome  the  cause  of 
peace  as  an  element  of  the  gospel,  and  a  part  of  the  great  moral 
machinery  requisite  for  the  world's  speedy  and  thorough  conversion  ; 
and,  in  this  section  of  our  country,  there  is  now  needed  onlj^  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  right  use  of  the  means  he  has  appointed 
for  the  spread  of  pacific  principles  co-extensive  with  Christianity. 
The  public  mind  here  is  apparently  rii)e  for  such  means ;  and  this 
calls  aloud  upon  the  friends  of  peace  ibr  a  more  extended  and  ener- 
getic system  of  agencies,  publications  and  other  instrumentalities  to 
bring  public  opinion  throughout  New  England  into  practical  accor- 
dance with  the  gospel  on  this  momentous  subject 
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Ecclesiastical  bodies.  I  have  been  present,  in  behalf  of  our  society, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Associations  of  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  at  each  of  which,  addresses  were  made  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  and  resolutions  adopted  commending  the  cause  to  the  special 
attention  of  ministers,  and  to  the  prayers  and  patronage  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  The  subject  was  also  brought  before  the  General 
Association  or  Conference  of  Congregational  mi nistera  and  churches 
in  every  State  in  New  England,  and  similar  resolves  passed  in  favor 
of  our  cause.  The  same  has  been  done  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
bodies  connected  with  the  leading  denominations  in  New  England ; 
and  we  may  regard  the  general  voice  of  Christians  here  as  decided 
in  support  of  the  enterprise  to  which  we  are  devoted.  I  could  not 
fiiil  to  observe  at  these  meetings  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  cause, 
and  a  growing  conviction  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  obligation 
resting  on  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace  to  sustain  it  with 
more  union  and  vigon 

IMerary  institutions.  Our  main  hope  must  rest,  under  God,  upon 
the  nurseries  of  youthful  character;  and  all  these  I  have  found  pe- 
culiarly fiivorable  to  our  cause.  I  have  lectured  eighteen  times 
before  colleges  in  New  England,  and  addressed  fifteen  or  twenty 
academies  and  high  schools  for  both  sexes.  No  where  have  J  met 
with  persons  so  open  to  conviction,  or  so  susceptible  of  deep  and 
just  impressions  on  this  subject,  as  among  the  select  minds  training  in 
our  literary  institutions  for  future  usefulness.  Some  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  already  become,  and  all  of  them,  I  trust,  will  ere-long 
become,  nurseries  of  peace,  and  send  forth  through  the  community 
the  best  and  strongest  influences  in  favor  of  our  cause.  In  all  the 
colleges  I  visited,  peace  societies,  I  believe,  have  been  organized 
where  none  existed  before ;  and  some  of  them  started  under  auspices 
highly  encouraging.  The  society  in  Middlebury  College  embraced 
nine-tenths  of  the  students,  and  in  the  other  colleges,  a  very  respect- 
able proportion. 

I  should  be  glad  to  mention  a  variety  of  facts  relative  to  the  cause 
of  peace  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  under  the  other  topics 
briefly  presented  in  this  report ;  but,  however  interesting  or  impor- 
tant I  might  deem  such  facts,  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  communication 
like  this,  will  not  allow  me  to  give  them  in  detail. 

Periodical  press,  I  have  found  easy  access  to  the  public  mind 
through  the  religious  press.  I  have  spent  no  small  part  of  the  intervals 
between  my  public  labors  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  peace  for 
newspapers,  and  other  periodicals.  In  this  way  more  than  fifty  arti- 
cles have  come  before  the  public,  and  probably  reached  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  minds. 

Of  how  much  ultimate  use  such  appeals  through  the  press  will  be, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  think  there  is  much  reason  to  hope  for  results  of 
permanent  importance  to  the  cause.  The  subject  is  now  afloat  in 
the  community;  the  public  eye  is  turned  to  it  as  an  object  of  general 
interest ;  and  every  blow  struck  will  be  likely  to  produce  much  greater 
and  more  enduring  effects,  than  the  same  efforts  would  have  done 
thirty  years  ago.  The  public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  and 
ought  to  be  watched  with  wise  and  ceaseless  care.  We  need  senti- 
nels through  the  land ;  and,  had  we  a  prompt  and  skilful  pen  of 
some  power,  near  every  religious  print,  to  seize  on  passing  events 
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connected  more  or  less  with  our  cause,  to  obviate  the  misconceptionfl 
and  prejudices  that  occasionally  appear  in  most  of  our  periodicals, 
and  to  press  its  claims  week  after  week,  from  one  month  or  quar- 
ter to  another,  upon  the  public  mind,  services  like  these  would 
doubtless  prove  extremely  usefuL  Our  friends  are  multiplying  in 
every  direction ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  hope  and  belief,  that 
such  advocates  will  ere-long  be  found  in  all  parts  of  our  land. 

Orgamxaiiont.  I  have  not  aimed  at  the  formation  of  peace  socie- 
ties, except  in  our  colleges ;  and,  where  no  society  already  existed,  a 
train  was  started  which  has,  1  believe,  led  to  the  organization  of  an 
auxiliary  in  every  one  of  them.  Of  these  auxiliaries  1  have  full  and 
certain  information  from  only  two  or  three;  and  in  each  of  these  1 
learn  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  students  had  become  niem- 
bers,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  cause  among  them  were  more 
encouraging  than  1  had  ventured  to  hope. 

I  could  easily  have  organized  scores  of  peace  societies;  but  I  fully 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  parent  society,  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
force  such  ori^anizations  into  existence,  or  even  to  encourage  them 
where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  spontaneous  and  deep-seated 
interest  to  sustain  them  with  vigor.  1  have  thought  best  to  throw 
the  leaven  into  the  public  mind,  and  let  it  work  in  its  own  way ; 
to  scatter  the  seeds  of  peace  with  as  little  noise  or  parade  as  possible, 
and  leave  them  to  spring  up  under  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  bring 
forth  their  appropriate  fruits.  I  trust  we  shalJ  eventually  reap  a 
rich  harvest,  especially  from  the  seed  sown  in  the  churches,  those 
moral  gardens  which  God  has  reclaimed  from  the  world's  wide  and 
dreary  waste.  Christians  are  generallv  too  little  informed  to  take 
any  intelligent  and  decided  stand  on  the  disHnguisking  principles  of 
peace ;  but  1  think  not  a  few  churches  will  be  prepared  ere-long  for 
such  a  step,  and  will  then  do  more  than  any  separate  organizations 
could  to  clinch  the  nail  which  the  friends  of  peace  are  now  trying 
to  drive. 

Funds.  My  main  object  has  been,  as  you  well  know,  to  interest 
the  Christian  public  in  the  subject  of  peace  as  a  part  of  the  gospel ; 
but  I  have  generally  tendered  to  our  friends  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering us  such  aid  as  they  were  spontaneously  inclined  to  give.  I 
have  received  but  little  in  comparison  with  what  we  need,  or  what 
the  cause  deserves,  yet  more  than  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 

r^cted  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  people,  where 
have  been,  generally  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  object  as  a  dis- 
tinct, department  of  Christian  benevolence  and  reform.  I  have  spent 
most  of  the  time  in  those  sections  of  the  country  from  which  the 
largest  contributions  are  rarely  received  by  any  of  our  charitable 
institutions ;  I  have  visited  only  two  of  the  secondary  cities  in  New 
England,  and  those  under  circumstances  which  forbade  any  special 
efforts  to  obtain  funds ;  and  the  general  pressure  felt  more  or  less 
through  the  year,  has  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  raise  money 
even  for  those  societies  to  which  the  whole  church  has  so  long  been 
pledged.  In  view  of  such  facts,  1  have  been  gratefully  disappointed 
m  receiving  for  our  cause  so  large  an  amount  as  I  have. 

I  have  been  gratified  with  the  disposition  of  congregations  to 
make  their  pastors  members  of  our  society  for  lif^.  I  have  received 
the  sums  requisite  for  fifteen  such  memberships,  with  the  promise 
f>f  ten  more,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  such  examples  will  be  ex* 
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tensively,  if  not  universally  imitated  in  our  churchea  of  every  name. 
It  can  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  done  with  great  ease ;  and,  if  some 
friend  of  our  cause,  whether  male  or  female,  will  just  start  the  matter 
in  earnest,  it  will  pretty  certainly  be  accomplished  to  the  gratification 
of  all  concerned. 

I  have  in  almost  every  place  perceived  the  effect  of  what  the  pas- 
tor had  done,  or  neglected  to  do,  in  behalf  of  our  cause.  If  he  had 
given  it  his  sanction  by  preaching  upon  the  subject  himself,  they 
ave,  without  any  exception  that  1  now  recollect,  been  ready  to  re- 
ceive me  with  favor,  and  respond  to  my  call  for  pecuniary  aid ;  but, 
if  he  had  never  brought  this  part  of  the  gospel  before  them  in  any 
distinct  form,  I  could  hardly  expect  them  to  hear  me  without  some 
mixture  of  distrust,  much  less  to  contribute  with  liberality  or  cheer- 
fulness. Pastors  must  themselves  take  hold  of  this  cause,  befora 
their  people  will  come  to  its  aid ;  but  I  deem  it  quite  certain,  that  the 
latter  will  not  linger  long  or  far  in  the  rear  of  the  former. 

I  have  met  with  some  cheering  instances  of  liberality  to  our  cause. 
In  a  country  town,  where  I  had  spent  the  Sabbath,  I  received,  on 
Monday  morning,  a  request  to  visit  a  good  brother  of  the  Baptist 
church,  confined  to  his  house  by  a  lingering  illness.  I  went;  and, 
on  entering  his  chamber,  I  found,  him  sinking  in  consumption.  He 
was  too  feeble  to  converse  much,  but  rallied  strength  enough  to  in- 
quire after  the  progress  and  prospects  of  our  cause,  and  to  relate  the 
manner  of  his  becoming  so  deeply  interested  in  its  behalf.  He  had 
several  years  before  chanced  to  travel  in  company  with  Mr.  Ladd ; 
and  "  from  him,"  said  our  friend,  ^  I  received  an  impression  I  shall 
never  lose.  I  regard  war  as  a  mass  of  sin,  as  the  worst  of  human 
evils ;  and  I  look  upon  the  cause  of  peace  as  immensely  important 
I  have  long  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  aid  it ;  and  I  thank 
God  for  sending  you  here  at  this  time,  as  I  may  never  have  another 
chance."  As  a  testimony  of  his  interest  in  our  cause,  he  gave  me 
an  order  for  ont  hundred  doUcars,  and  added,  ^  if  the  Lord  spares  me, 
you  may  expect  more."* 

Pledges  to  preach,  I  deem  it  well  nigh  essential  to  the  complete 
success  of  our  enterprise,  that  peace  should  come  up  in  the  ordinary 
discussions  of  tlie  pulpit  as  an  element  of  the  gospel;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  I  have  found  ministers  almost  universally  willing 
to  preach  on  the  subject  of  peace.  I  might  have  procured  hundreds 
of  pledges  more  than  I  have;  but,  as  we  furnish  ministers  thus 
pledged  with  the  organ  of  our  society,  I  feared  to  burden  ourselves 
beyond  our  means.  Still,  ]  think  every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  to  procure  funds  for  this  cheap  and  efficient  mode  of  extending 
the  principles  of  peace.  Every  minister  who  will  pledge  himself  to 
plead  this  cause  once  a  year  before  his  people,  ought  to  be  made 
sure  of  gratuitously  receiving,  if  he  wishes,  the  periodical  of  our 
society  to  assist  him  in  periorming  this  service  with  greater  ease 
and  effect 


*  Siace  writing  the  paregrnph  above,  I  learn  throagh  the  public  prints,  that 
Thomas  W.  Tollman,  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  died  not  many  weeks  after  I 
saw  him.  **  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God."  Matt  6:  9.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from 
henceforth;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.*'    Rev.  14:  18. 
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Progress  of  pacific  princi^piUs.  I  think  the  priDciples  of  peace  are 
Bpreadiiig  sileotly,  yet  extensively  in  the  community.  The  leaven 
has  not  been  at  work  long  enough,  in  most  cases,  to  produce  its  full 
efiects ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  learn  how  it  is  working,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  our  cause  is  surely  and  steadily  advancing. 

I  will  give  you  a  single  specimen.  In  a  town  somewhat  secluded, 
I  spent  part  of  a  Sabbath,  and  went  during  the  week  to  address  the 
lyceum  and  the  academy  on  other  aspects  of  this  great  subject  I 
did  not,  in  mv  sermon,  or  either  of  my  addresses,  agitate  the  question 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  wars  strictly  defensive,  but  lefl  it,  with 
a  few  leading  hints,  for  the  people  to  examine  and  settle  at  their 
leisure.  The  lyceum  took  the  lion  by  his  beard,  and  discussed  the 
question,  whether  war  in  any  case  is  justifiable  on  the  principles  of 
the  gospel ;  and,  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  a  vote,  as  usual 
with  them,  was  taken  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  every  member, 
except  one,  gave  his  voice  against  all  war  as  inconsistent  with 
Christianity. 

lifted  of  efforts.  The  grand  desideratum  for  our  cause  is  effort. 
We  cannot  expect  the  spread  of  pacific  principles  without  appropri- 
ate means;  but  Grod  is  ready  to  bless  such  means,  and  the  Christian 
community  to  feel  their  speedy  influence  in  revolutionizing  the  war 
sentiments  of  Christendom.  With  two  or  three  laborers  in  this  im- 
mense field,  with  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  a  few  thousands  of 
tracts,  we  cannot  dream  of  moving  a  whole  nation ;  and  the  cause 
demands  in  this  country  at  least  one  agent  for  every  State,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  present  year.  Even  such  a 
scale  of  efforts,  though  more  than  ten  times  as  ^eat  as  in  past  years, 
would  not  equal  by  half  the  labors  and  expenditures  in  some  other 
enterprises  of  Christian  reform.  Let  as  much  be  done  for  peace,  as 
has  been  for  temperance  or  anti-slavery,  and  I  should  confidently 
anticipate  a  speedy  and  thorough  change  of  public  opinion  con- 
cerninff  this  master-sin  and  scourge  of  our  world. 

Pvmications  on  peace,  I  have  found  an  increasing  demand  for 
publications  on  peace,  and  could  easily  have  secured  the  circulation 
of  a  large  number  to  good  purpose.  I  have  by  direction  published 
1000  of  the  Solemn  Beview,  2000  of  the  Solemn  ^^ppeal,  10,000  of  the 
Sketch  of  War,  and  nearly  10,000  of  Ptact  Soeidtes ;  in  all  nearly  23,000, 
the  ffreater  part  of  which  are  already  in  circulation. 

When  unable  to  procure  enough  of  our  own  publications  for  my 
use,  1  obtained  800  copies  of  the  tract  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  on  peace,  and  circulated  most  of  them.  I  have  also 
distributed  50  copies  of  Stories  for  Children^  110  of  the  Mdrtss  to 
Ladies,  90  of  the  small  tracts  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  their  large  tracts ;  nearly  600  of  /for  un- 
christian  by  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  and  about  70  of  their 
tract  on  iJte  Moral  Digrdty  of  the  Peace  Enterprise.    1  have  likewise 

Eut  in  circulation  some  hundreds  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  furnished  me 
y  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  peace 
cause  in  this  country,  and  given  to  leading  individuals,  or  to  peace 
societies  in  literary  institutions  about  40  volumes  on  the  subject  of 
peace. 

1  cannot  tell  the  exact  number  of  publications,  large  and  small,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  get  into  circulation  during  the  year ;  but  I  think 
it  cannot  fall  much,  if  it  all  below  20,000.    This  number  is  much  in 
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advance  of  former  years,  yet  trifling  in  compariaon  with  what  the 
cause  demands ;  and,  had  there  been  such  a  system  as  we  must  ere- 
long have,  1  could  easily  have  established  small  depositories  of  our 
publications  in  a  number  of  somewhat  central  and  important  places. 
In  a  few  instances  I  tried  to  do  so ;  but  it  was  an  experiment  from 
which  I  hope  for  little  permanent  benefit  without  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  this  department  at  the  centre, — an  improvement  which  I 
confidently  expect  to  see  very  soon. 


Article  V, 

REV.  MR.  BECKWITH'S  ADDRESS, 

ON  THE  DITTT    Or   CHHISTIANS  TO  HEMOVK  THE  DlfGBACK  BBOUGHT 
UPON  ova  RKX.IGION  BT  THE  WARS  OW  CHRISTENDOM. 

Ma.  President, — ^I  rise  with  unfeigned  sorrow  to  offer  a  sentiment 
which  may  seem  to  cast  censui^e  on  the  great  body  of  Christians 
through  the  world ;  but  duty,  always  paramount  to  every  other  con- 
sideration, plainly  requires  us  to  acknowledge  the  guilt  in  which  the 
custom  of  war  has  involved  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  unite  our 
best  endeavors  for  the  removal  of  this  stain  from  the  sacred  name 
we  bear.  I  stand  not  here  a  willing  accuser  of  my  brethren ;  but, 
having  been  ourselves  more  or  less  under  a  sort  of  military  mania, 
having  from  our  childhood  inhaled  the  moral  malaria  of  war,  I  deem 
it  hign  time  for  us,  along  with  all  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of 
peace,  to  put  in  practice  the  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  move  in 
these  words, — that  Christians  are  hound  by  the  strbngest  and  most  sacred 
ohligaHons  to  remove  the  disgrace  wkleh  the  xtxtrs  of  ChiMendom  have 
brought  upon  their  religion. 

You  perceive.  Sir,  that  this  resolution  embraces  several  points  of 
vital  importance, — the  fad  that  the  wars  of  nations  nominally  Christian 
HAVE  disgraced  our  relision ;  the  ability  of  Christians^  if  they  vnll,  to  re- 
move  tkis  disgrace ;  and  the  pressure  of  obligation  upon  them  to  use  the 
means  requisite  for  this  purpose. 

The  stigma  of  war.  Sir,  was  branded  upon  Christianity  by  human 
hands.  Once  she  was  entirely  free  from  this  stain,  and  caught  it 
first  firom  her  unhallowed  and  fatal  union  with  the  state.  Neither 
Christ,  nor  his  apostles,  nor  any  of  his  early  disciples,  ever  lent  the 
slightest  countenance  to  the  custom  of  war.  So  long  as  the  gospel 
was  received  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  lamp  of  piety  burnt 
pure  and  bright  in  the  church,  Christians  no  more  thought  of  be- 
coming soldiers  than  we  should  of  turning  pirates  at  the  permission 
or  command  of  our  govemraeiit ;  but,  remaining  one  after  another 
in  the  army  aAer  their  conversion,  and  seduced  at  length  into  alli- 
ance with  the  state  under  Constautine  the  Great,  the  followers  of 
the  Prince  of  peace — a  lamentable  proof  of  their  degeneracy — no 
longer  saw  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  war  with  their  religion,  and 
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begaoi  even  to  apologize  for  the  atrocities  of  a  practice  more  ^  fbr 
tigers  or  fieads  than  ibr  men. 

Look  at  the  result  in  centuries  of  guilt,  disgrace  and  wretched- 
ness. For  fifteen  hundred  years,  the  church,  lured  or  forced  into 
the  service  of  war,  has  been  chained  to  its  car,  and  dragged  through 
its  pollution  and  its  blood;  and  all  this  time  has  she  stood  before 
the  world  in  a  garb  that  utterly  lielies  her  real  character  as  a  frater- 
nity of  saints  and  peace-makers. 

00  you  deem  this  complaint  too  severe  ?  Then  review  the  history 
of  Christendom  written  for  ages  in  blood,  and  you  will  find  proof 
the  most  ample,  decisive  and  humiliating.  How  often  have  the  pro-^ 
fessed  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace  met  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
butcher  one  another  by  thousands  under  the  pretended  sanction  of 
heaven !  Even  bishops  themselves  once  led  them  in  person  to  this 
work  of  mutual  slaughter!  Are  not  Christians  still  compelled, 
wherever  the  church  is  united  with  the  state,  to  repeat  in  time  of 
war  a  stereotjrped  form  of  prayer  to  the  God  of  peace  and  love  for 
his  smiles  upon  enterprises  of  national  pillage  and  human  butchery  ? 
Have  they  not  sometimes  gone  from  the  very  table  of  their  common 
Lord  to  strew  the  earth  with  each  others'  mangled  corpses  ?  The 
history  of  Christendom  has  been  for  ages  full  of  facts  like  these ; 
and  the  great  mass  of  mankind  hold  our  religion  responsible  fbr 
them  all. 

War  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  business  and  the  boast  of 
nations  professedly  Christian.  Of  less  than  seven  centuries  Chris- 
tian England  spent  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  years — nearly 
half  the  whole  timo— in  waging  twenfyfour  Wars  with  Christian 
France  alone ;  and  in  one  hundred  and  met  vears,  she  had  only  two 
vears  qf  peace !  Christian  nations,  descended  ^om  ancestors  singu- 
Wly  warlike,  have  been,  not  in  consequence,  but  in  spite  of  theb 
peaceful  religion,  the  most  notorious  fighters  on  earth;  and  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  years,  Christendom  itself  has  been  little 
better,  1  had  almost  said,  than  one  vast  slaughter-yard  of  mankind. 

liook  at  their  present  policy.  War,  the  work  of  marauders,  in- 
cendiaries and  murderers,  they  deem  the  most  honorable  of  all  em- 
ployments !  They  study  it  as  a  science  ;  they  cultivate  it  as  an  art ; 
they  resort  to  it  for  a  livelihood, — a  livelihood  from  vice  and  crime, 
from  tears  and  blood !  The  profession  of  arms  is  still  among  Chris- 
tians themselves  a  highway  to  honor  and  ofSce,  to  wealth,  and  fiime, 
and  power.  What  secured  so  much  of  these  for  the  Buonaparte 
family?  The  sword.  Who  have  ever  been  in  our  own  country  the 
most  popular  and  successful  candidates  for  ofiSce?  Warriors. 
Encland  lavished  upon  one  of  her  favorite  generals  nearly  a  million 
of  dollars  a  year  for  his  services,  and  then  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
her  nobility,  for  a  time  at  the  helm  of  her  government  What 
raised  such  men  as  Nelson  and  Wellington  to  the  peerage  ?  Noth- 
ing but  success  in  bloodshed;  and  war  was  the  origin,  war* is  still 
the  support  of  aristocracy  and  despotism  through  the  world. 

Think  not  to  exonerate  the  church  from  all  sbai'e  in  this  general 
reproach.  Have  not  real  as  well  as  nominal  Christians,  age  after 
age,  lent  their  countenance  to  war  ?  Have  not  ministers  themselves 
ap<dogized  fbr  its  abominations,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  its 
triumphs  in  carnage,  plunder  and  devastation?  To  this  day  are 
temples  of  the  Prince  of  peace  profimed  with  its  fblsome  praises  and 
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blood-stained  trophies.  Do  not  professed  Christians  join  men  of  the 
world  in  idolizing  the  demigods  of  war?  Do  they  not  still  train 
some  of  their  own  children  to  this  work  of  death  as  the  business  of 
life,  and  teach  the  rest  to  admire  war  and  the  warrior? 

A  melancholy  instance  recurs  to  my  memory.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  the  country  was  shocked  at  the  details  of  a  duel  near  the 
city  of  Washington  between  two  young  men  of  very  respectable 
connexions,  one  of  whom  was  brought  in  the  agonies  of  death  to  his 
Other's  house,  as  the  first  intimation  the  fiimily  had  of  the  rencontre 
which  terminated  in  that  fatal  catastrophe.  Last  summer,  while 
travelling  among  the  Green  Mountains,  I  met  with  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  who  had  taught  a  school  in  the  metropolis  eight  or  ten  years 
before,  and  had  that  very  victim  for  one  of  his  pupils.  The  father, 
he  said,  was  an  elder  of  high  standing  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  had  exerted  himself  with  distinguished  zeal  and  success  to 
check  the  murderous  practice  of  duelling ;  but  he  had  reflected  so  little 
on  the  system  of  wholesale  murder  legalized  under  the  name  of  war, 
as  to  have  trained  all  his  sons  to  the  profession  of  arms,  to  the  trade 
of  human  butchery,  for  a  livelihood;  and  in  the  murder  of  this  son 
he  found  the  legitimate  fruit  of  what  his  own  hand  had  planted. 
War  is  only  the  custom  of  duelling  extended  to  nations ;  essentially 
the  same  in  its  spirit,  in  its  principles,  in  its  general  results ;  the 
very  same  in  kind,  and  only  worse,  incomparably  worse,  in  degree. 

Will  you  tell  us,  Sir,  Christians  are  not  responsible  for  the  wars 
of  Christendom  ?  But  why  not  ?  Because  they  hold  not  in  their 
hands  the  helm  of  its  governments  ?  But  once  they  did ;  and,  during 
that  period,  were  there  no  wars  in  Christendom  ?  Alas !  that  was 
just  the  bloodiest  era  in  all  modern  history,  when  the  crusades,  those 
ihad  and  merciless  wars  of  religion  proclaimed  by  the  pope  himself, 
enforced  by  the  whole  clergy,  and  deemed  a  sure  passport  to  the 
highest  rewards  of  heaven,  exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe,  and 
drenched  three  continents  in  the  blood  of  millions  on  millions. 
Forty  millions  of  nominal  Christians  sacrificed  for  the  recovery  of 
Palestine  from  unbaptized  hands !  What  a  comment  on  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  church  from  the  precepts  and  example  of  Him  who 
bade  Peter  sheathe  even  the  sword  he  had  drawn  in  defence  of  his 
Master's  life,  and  denounced  a  curse,  too  fearfully  inflicted,  on  those 
who  take  the  sword !  ^  ML  thy  that  take  the  stoord,  shall  peiush  by 
the  swordJ^ 

I  appeal.  Sir,  to  facts  well  known,  and  ask  you  to  mark  the  dis- 
grace actually  brought  upon  Christianity  by  the  martial  character  of 
Christendom.  Its  wars  have  been  for  centuries  a  standing  libel  on 
our  religion,  and  made  it  a  by- word  and  reproach,  all  over  the  earth, 
to  infidels  and  Jews,  Mohamedans  and  pagans.  Have  none  of  these 
ever  read  the  blood-stained  pages  of  our  history  ?  Know  they  not 
that  Christendom  is  still  a  nursery  of  warriors ?  Are  they  unac- 
quainted with  her  thousands  of  war-ships  ready  to  launch  their  vol- 
leys of  death,  and  her  millions  of  soldiers  on  tiptoe  for  plunder,  car- 
nage and  devastation  ?  Have  they  never  seen  her  fleets  and  armies, 
never  heard  the  thunder  of  her  cannon,  never  felt  her  ruthless  power 
in  plundering  their  property,  burning  their  towns,  and  slaughtering 
their  relatives  and  friends?  On  all  these  points,  Sir,  there  is  a  fear- 
ful accumulation  of  facts ;  and  were  a  tithe  of  these  facts  spread 
before  this  community,  they  would  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the 
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prejudices  of  the  whole  imoTangelized  world  against  the  religion  of 
the  cross. 

Ask  the  missionary.  **  Go  back,"  the  pagan  scornfully  tells  him, 
<*  go  back  to  your  countrymen,  to  the  brethren  of  your  own  faith, 
and  teach  them  bow  to  live,  before  you  come  to  instruct  us."  "  We 
come,"  say  the  heralds  of  the  cross,  ^  as  ambassadors  of  the  Prince 
of  peace,  to  publish  in  his  name  peace  on  earth  and  good- will  to  all 
mankind."  **  Peace ! "  exclaims  the  astonished  pagan ;  **  peace  from 
Christendom,  from  the  very  hotbed  <^  war,  from  realms  drenched, 
age  after  age,  in  Christian  blood,  and  still  bleaching  with  the  bones 
of  slaughtered  millions ! "  Well  did  the  emperor  of  China,  as  he 
banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  empire,  complain,  that  **  CkrisUana^ 
uhtnver  they  go,  tohiien  the  soil  wUh  hunum  hones/* 

Frequent  and  bitter,  also,  have  been  the  reproaches  cast  upon  us 
by  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  ^  Why,"  said  a  Turk  to  the 
missionary  Wolff  when  at  Jerusalem,  **  why  do  you  come  to  us  ?  " 
** To  bring  you  peace."  "Peace!"  retorted  the  indignant  Mussul- 
man, "  peace ! !  Look  yonder,"  pointing  to  Calvary.  **  There,  Sir, 
on  the  very  spot  where  your  own  Lord  poured  out  his  blood,  has 
the  Mohamedan  been  obliged  to  interfere  to  keep  Christians  from 
butchering  one  another."  It  was  literally  true  that  Mobamedans 
had  been  obliged  thus  to  restrain  nominal  Christians ;  and  the  poor 
Turk,  like  six  hundred  millions  of  our  race,  knew  no  difference 
between  any  dwellers  in  Christendom,  but  looked  upon  them  all  as 
alike  the  accredited  representatives  of  our  religion. 

Nor  is  infidelity  less  severe  upon  us.  **•  Ye  bungling  soul-physi- 
cians!" exclaims  Voltaire  in  bitter  sarcasm,  ''to  bellow  for  an  hour 
or  more  against  a  few  flea-bites,  and  not  say  a  word  about  that  horrid 
distemper  which  tears  us  to  pieces !  Bum  your  books,  ye  moralizing 
philosophers !  Of  what  avail  is  humanity,  benevolence,  meekness, 
temperance,  piety,  when  half  a  pound  of  lead  shatters  my  body; 
when  I  expire,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  under  pains  unspeakable;  when 
my  eyes,  at  their  last  opening,  see  my  native  town  all  in  a  blaze,  and 
the  last  sounds  1  hear  are  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  women  and 
children  expiring  amidst  the  ruins  ?  " 

The  Jew,  too,  spurns  our  religion  as  utterly  unlike  that  which  the 
Messiah,  promised  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  Prince  of  peace, 
would  be  expected  to  introduce.  This  objection  has  been  repeated 
a  thousand  times,  but  rarely  with  more  force  than  at  Falmouth  in 
England,  where  a  Jew,  when  a  celebrated  advocate  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  announced  to  preach,  posted  on  the  door  of  the  church 
this  notice :  **  Our  Messiah,  when  he  comes,  will  establish  a  system 
of  mercy,  peace  and  kindness  upon  earth,  while  among  you  Chris- 
tians, only  disputes,  animosities  and  cruelties  mark  your  passage 
through  the  world.  Possibly  your  religion  sanctions  these  things; 
ours  does  not  With  us  the  goodness  and  beneficence  alone  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  constitute  their  flrand  authority,  and  proclaim  aloud 
their  emanation  from  a  God  of  love.  We  want  no  better,  we  expect 
no  better,  till  Messiah  shall  indeed  come.  Then  will  every  man  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig  tree ;  nation  shall  no 
longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more ;  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  Has 
this  golden  era  of  peace  and  love  ever  yet  been  witnessedl?    Speak, 
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ChrifltiaOf  speak  caodidly ;  ha«  it  been  onoe  seen  through  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years  ?  " 

On  this  point,  then,  there  is  surely  no  need  of  my  saying  more. 
History  teems  with  proof  that  the  wars  of  Christendom  have  deeply 
disgraced  our  religion  before  the  whole  world ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace  can,  and  sBouLn, 
and  WILL  wipe  out  this  foulest  of  all  stains  from  the  hallowed 
name  they  bear.  Tell  us  not,  they  have  no  power  to  exculpate  their 
religion  from  the  sin  and  shame  of  war  among  nations  professedly 
Christian.  1  know  they  cannot  put  an  immedme  end  to  the  custom ; 
but  can  they  not  wash  their  own  hands  from  all  share  in  its  suilt? 
Can  they  not  cease  to  patronize  it,  or  talk  of  its  glory,  or  pray  ror  its 
success,  or  train  their  own  children  for  its  service,  or  connive  at  any 
of  its  foul  and  bloody  deeds  ?  Can  they  not  bear  their  public  and 
decided  testimony  against  its  manifold  abominations  ? 

This,  Sir,  Christians  could  do  with  perfect  ease ;  and  this  alone 
would  relieve  their  religion  from  all  responsibility  for  the  wars  of 
Christendom.  Let  them  proclaim  to  the  world  their  purpose  of 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  such  a  system  of  legalized  crime 
and  mischief;  let  them  pour  down  upon  its  mass  of  pollution  and 
misery  the  full  blaze  of  heaven's  own  light ;  let  them  bring  against 
it  all  the  moral  influences  which  the  God  of  peace  has  put  within 
their  reach,  and  resolve  never  to  cease  from  the  right  use  of  such 
means,  until  swords  are  every  where  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  Let  them  suit  their  actions  to  their 
words ;  and,  catching  the  spirit  of  that  blessed  era  when  a  stain  upon 
conscience  was  to  the  Christian  more  dreadful  than  the  stake,  let 
them  say  to  war-making  rulers, '  We  oannoi,  we  dare  not,  lend  the ' 
least  countenance  to  this  wholesale  butchery  of  mankind.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  climax  of  human  wickedness,  and  can  have  no 
share  in  its  sins ;  but  must  in  conscience  teach  all  under  our  care  or 
influence  to  hold  it  in  deepest  abhorrence.  We  '11  write  against  it ; 
we  '11  preach  against  it ;  we  '11  talk  against  it ;  we  '11  pray  against  it ; 
through  life  and  in  death  will  we  bear  our  testimony  against  it  No 
demands,  no  threats,  no  tortures,  shall  turn  us  from  this  purpose. 
Martyrs  to  our  faith,  ye  may  make  us ;  recreants,  traitors,  never ! 
Seize,  if  ye  will,  our  property,  load  us  with  chains,  drag  us  to  the 
prison  or  the  gallows.  We  '11  offer  our  necks  to  the  halter,  we  '11 
bare  our  bosoms  to  your  steel ;  but  never,  never  will  we  stain  our 
consciences,  and  peril  our  souls  by  aidiug  in  this  work  of  pillage, 
murder  and  conflagration.' 

Such  a  stand,  taken  by  the  whole  church,  would  surely  and  speed- 
ily remove  the  disgrace  of  war  from  our  religion,  and  ere-long  sweep 
the  custom  itself  from  every  land  where  the  influence  of  Christianity 
is  predominant.  I  admit  the  difliculty  of  such  a  work ;  but  Chris- 
tians can,  if  they  will,  accomplish  it  before  the  lapse  of  another  gen- 
eration. They  have  the  means,  all  the  moral  power  requisite  for 
this  purpose ;  and  God  will  hold  them  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  neglect  to  exert  this  power,  and  use  those  means. 
The  path  of  their  duty  seems  to  me  plain  as  noonday ;  and,  if  they 
will  just  walk  straight  forward  in  it,  God  will  bring  them  to  the 
result  desired.  Let  them  only  do  what  they  ought  to  have  done 
centuries  ago ;  let  them  set  themselves  in  solemn  earnest  against  the 
whole  war-system  as  utterly  incompatible  with  their  religion  of  uni- 
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▼enal  peace  and  love ;  let  them  all  come  up  to  the  work  aa  one 
man,  and  concentrate  upon  it  their  utmost  energies ;  let  them  never 
cease  from  the  use  of  any  means  that  God  has  put  within  their  reach ; 
let  them  educate  their  children  to  a  deep,  settled  abhorrence  of  war, 
and  make  every  pious  fireside,  and  every  seminary  of  learning  in 
Christendom,  a  nursery  of  peace  to  train  up  an  entire  ^neration  of 
peace-makers ;  let  the  pulpit,  the  press,  all  the  mam  organs  of 
communication  with  the  public  mind,  be  fully  enlisted  in  this  cause 
of  God  and  bleeding  humanity;  let  one  tenth,  one  thousandth  part 
of  the  money,  time  and  talents  now  wasted  for  war-purposes  even 
in  peace,  be  devoted  to  the  spread  of  pacific  priociples;  give  us  only 
the  treasnre,  blood  and  mind  thrown  away  in  one  war,  in  a  smgla 
campaign,  in  a  solitary  battle ;  and  we  should  have  means  amply 
sufficient  under  God  to  revolutionize  the  war-sentiments  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  to  set  a-going  a  train  of  instrumentalities  that  would 
banish  this  custom  ere-long  fi-om  every  country  blest  with  the  light 
of  the  gospel. 

Do  you  doubt,  8ir,  the  duty  of  Christians  to  do  all  this  ?  To  me 
it  seems  so  plain  that  I  will  not  stop  to  prove  it  Is  not  war  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  ?  Is  it  not  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
precepts,  aims  and  tendencies  of  Christianity  ?  Did  not  the  example 
of  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  all  his  early  disciples,  condemn  it?  Was 
there  ever  a  war,— can  there  be  one,  without  multiplying  to  a  fearful 
extent  almost  every  species  of  vice,  and  crime,  and  misery  ?  Is  it 
not  a  tissue  of  guilt,  a  mighty  engine  of  mischief,  an  ocean  of  impu- 
ritv,  blood  and  tears? 

It  is  superfluous,  then,  to  ask  whether  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  God  of  peace  are  under  strong  and  sacred  obligations  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  for  the  abolition  of  such  a  custom.  You  might 
as  well  inquire  whether  Christians  ought  to  obey  the  gospel  by  lov- 
ing God  with  all  their  hearts,  and  blessing  mankind  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  ability.  Why  do  you  seek  to  remove  or  diminish 
ignorance,  sin  and  misery  in  any  of  their  forms  ?  The  very  same 
motives  require  you  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  peace  as  a  handmaid  to 
the  improvement,  the  present  and  everlasting  welfare  of  mankind. 
Why  did  you.  Sir,  strive,  upon  another  continent,  to  enlighten  the 
ignorant,  and  reclaim  the  vicious  in  the  great  emporium  of  fashion  ? 
War  is  a  nurse  of  ignorance  and  vice.  Why  do  you  still  toil  for  the 
removal  of  intemperance  ?  War  is  a  vast  hotbed  of  intemperance. 
Why  do  you  seek  to  rescue  the  Sabbath  fi-om  desecration  ?  War 
scorns  to  acknowledge  any  Sabbath,  and  abeolutelv  requires  the 
three  or  four  millions  of  standing  soldiers  in  Christendom  to  trample 
it  under  foot.  Why  would  you  rain  raise  your  moral  dykes  against 
the  waves  of  licentiousness  that  threaten  to  inundate  every  city  and 
village  in  the  land  ?  War  has  been  a  very  Sodom  the  world  oven 
Do  you  denounce  the  trafiic  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  ?  War 
ori^nated  that  system  of  abominations ;  and,  but  for  its  spirit,  and 
omnipresent  protection,  every  species  of  legalized  oppression  in 
Christendom  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  Would  you  give  the 
Bible  and  the  Sabbath,  the  sanctuary  and  the  Christian  ministry,  to 
every  dweller  on  the  globe?  All  these  war  withholds  from  its  own 
agents,  and  does  much  to  prevent  their  being  given  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.-  Would  you  banish  superstition  and  idolatry  from  the 
earth  ?    War  is  itself  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  paganism,  and  almoil 
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as  hostile  as  any  form  of  error  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men. 
Why  do  you  seek  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  War  destroys  them  by 
wholesale. 

Such  views  must,  if  any  thing  can,  rivet  the  obligations  of  this 
cause  upon  the  conscience  of  every  (/bristian.  1  might,  but  will  not 
speak  of  its  claims  upon  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  I  might 
allude  to  hearts  crushed  in  the  anguish  of  faMsreavement ;  to  families 
broken  up  for  ever;  to  widows  vvith  their  fiitherless  children, thrown 
upon  the  charities  of  a  cold  world ;  to  villages  laid  in  ruins,  and 
cities  reduced  to  ashes,  and  provinces  swept  with  the  besom  of  des- 
olation, and  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  calamities  poured  over  empires. 
I  might  tell  of  property  wasted,  and  life  sacrificed,  and  happiness 
destroyed,  and  miseries  entailed,  and  liberty  cloven  down,  and  every 
species  of  vice  and  crime  multiplied,  and  whole  communities  de- 
moralized, and  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind  for  two  worlds 
blasted  by  the  simoom  of  war. 

I  know,  Sir,  where  I  stand  ;  and,  could  old  Time  roll  back  his  car 
some  sixty  years,  and  again  convert  this  city  of  our  annual  solemni- 
ties into  the  head-quarters  of  a  foreign  invader,  we  should  soon 
learn  what  war  is  and  does.  Look  across  yon  stream,  and  imagine 
you  see  moored  there  the  old  Jersey  man-of-war,  a  floating  dungeon 
of  disease  and  death,  where  no  less  than  eleven  thousand  of  our 
countrymen  perished  during  the  revolutionary  war,  like  the  plague- 
smitten  wretches  in  the  holds  of  a  slave-ship.  Turn  your  eye  across 
the  Hudson  to  the  American  camp,  where  the  savage  laws  of  war 
were  supposed  to  demand  of  the  mild  and  generous  Washington 
himself,  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  an  American  officer  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  young,  the  accomplished,  the  nobly  descended  Asgill. 
For  a  time,  the  sword  hangs  over  his  head  in  suspense ;  and  mean- 
while the  tidings  of  his  threatened  doom  reach  Europe,  and  interest 
in  his  behalf  a  wide  circle  of  friends  beside  his  agonized  mother. 
She  intercedes  in  person  with  the  king  and  queen.  She  writes  to 
beg  the  interference  of  the  French  mmister,  and  pleads  as  only  a 
mother  could  plead.  **  The  subject  on  which  I  implore  your  assist- 
ance," she  says  to  him,  **  is  too  heart-rending  to  be  dwelt  on.  My 
son,  my  only  son,  dear  to  me  us  he  is  brave,  amiable  ns  he  is  beloved, 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  prisoner  of  war  in  consequence  of  the 
capitulation  of  Yorktown,  is  at  present  confined  in  America  as  an 
object  of  reprisal.  Figure  to  yourself,  Sir,  the  situation  of  a  family 
in  these  circumstances.  Surrounded,  as  I  am,  with  objects  of  dis- 
tress, bowed  down  by  fear  and  grief^  words  are  wanting  to  express 
what  I  feel,  and  to  paint  such  a  scene  of  misery ; — my  husband,  given 
over  by  his  physicians  some  hours  before  the*  arrival  of  this  news, 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  informed  of  it ;  and  my  daughter  attacked 
by  a  fever  accompanied  with  delirium,  speaking  of  her  brother  in 
tones  of  wildness,  and  without  an  interval  of  reason,  except  it  be  to 
listen  to  some  circumstances  concerning  him  which  may  console 
her  heart  Let  your  sensibility.  Sir,  conceive  my  inexpressible  mis- 
ery, and  plead  in  my  favor  for  a  son  horn  to  abundance,  to  indepen- 
dence, and  the  happiest  prospects.  Permit  me  once  more  to  entreat 
your  interference  in  behalf  of  innocence,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity;  but  whether  my  request  be  granted  or  not,l  feel  confident 
you  will  pity  the  distress  by  which  it  is  prompted,  and  your  human- 
ity will  drop  a  tear  on  my  fiiult,  and  blot  it  out  for  ever.** 
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So  it  must ;  and  God  haaten  the  day  when  a  custom,  requiring 
such  a  deed  from  such  a  man,  shall  no  longer  pollute  any  spot  upoa 
which  the  gospel  of  peace  sheds  its  celestial  beams.  Will  patriots, 
can  philanthropists,  dare  Christians,  any  longer  bear  in  silence  this 
mishty  incubus  of  guilt  and  blood  on  the  bosom  of  crushed  human- 
ity? If  they  do,  God  will  hold  them  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences; and  wo  to  the  church,  wo  to  the  world,  if  Christians  persist 
in  their  cruel  slumbers  over  this  crying  sin,  and  shame,  and  curse  of 
Christendom. 


Article  VI. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 


1.  The  Little  Soldier;  a  Plea  for  Peace.     Published  by  the 
Massachusetts  S.  S.  Society.     Boston.     1837.     pp.  122. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  the  young  on  the  subject 
of  peace  that  we  have  ever  seen;  and  we  thank  the  Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath  School  Society  for  its  labors  in  this  as  well 
as  other  departments  of  evange/tca/  instruction,  and  think  their 
example  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  those  who  are  charged 
with  providing  mental  aliment  for  the  rising  generation.  The 
style,  the  facts,  the  arguments,  the  spirit,  all  are  very  much 
as  we  could  wish;  and,  if  every  book  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  throughout  Christendom  were  fitted  to  exert  a  similar 
influence,  wars  would  cease,  with  the  very  next  generation, 
from  every  land  blest  with  the  light  of  the  gospel.  We  com- 
mend the  book  to  our  young  readers,  and  to  all  that  would  aid 
in  educating  a  generation  of  peace-makers.  It  is  tnultum  in 
parvd,  a  little  manual  of  peace, 

2.  Dissertation  on  the  Subject  of  a  Congress  of  J^Tations,     By  a 
Friend  of  Peace.     New  York.     1837.     pp.156.     l2mo. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  few  individuals,  several  years  ago, 
offered,  through  the  American  Peace  Society,  a  premium  of 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  Congress  of 
Nations.  The  first  committee  of  arbitration  virtually  made 
no  decision  at  all,  by  proposing  to  divide  the  premium  between 
some  half  dozen  competitors;  and  the  last  committee,  having 
selected  each  a  different  essay,  succeeded  no  better,  and 
gave  back  the  manuscripts  to  their  respective  writers. 

One  of  these  has  recently  been  published  by  the  author,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  under  the  title  copied  at  the  head  of 
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this  article.  The  firat  seventy  pages  are  occupied  in  describ- 
ing the  evils  of  war,  and  the  remainder  devoted  to  the  specific 
object  of  the  dissertation.  It  might  properly  be  termed  a 
treatise  on  the  tvih  and  the  remedies  of  war,  and  may,  on  this 
account,  be  more  acceptable  and  more  useful  to  a  portion  of 
readers.  It  is  written  with  a  considerable  degree  of  vivacity 
and  force;  its  facts  and  statistics  are  sufficiently  startling; 
and  it  would  be  found  by  those  who  sneer  at  the  idea  of  abol- 
ishing this  master-scourge  of  our  race,  much  easier  to  disre- 
gard its  arguments,  than  to  answer  them. 

3.  Obstacles  and  Objections  to  the  cause  of  Peace  considered.-  By 
a  Layman.     Boston.     1837.     pp.  76.     8vo. 

The  twenty-three  sections  composing  this  pamphlet  not  a 
few  of  our  readers  have  already  seen  in  the  religious  news- 
papers where  they  were  first  published.  The  friends  of  peace 
will  easily  recognise  the  popular  pen  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  will  be  glad  to  see  them  in  their  present  form. 
No  one  need  be  deterred  from  a  perusal  by  the  size  of  the 
pamphlet;  for,  aside  from  the  author's  simple  and  flowing 
style,  the  division  into  short  sections  embracing  each  a  dis* 
tinct  topic,  will  make  it  very  easy  to  read.  We  read  them 
«a  they  came  week  after  week  from  the  periodical  press;  but 
we  have  reperused  them  with  increased  pleasure  and  profit. 
We  commend  them  to  the  special  attention  of  those  who  would 
qualify  themselves  to  answer  current  objections  to  our  cause, 
and  of  all  such  as  have  reflected  just  enough  on  the  subject 
to  see  its  difiicult  and  vulnerable  points. 

We  have  not  space  for  extracts  or  analysis;  but  we  may 
perhaps  return  to  it  in  a  future  number. 

4.  Youth*s  Cabinet,  devoted  to  liberty,  peace,  temperance,  piety, 
and  truth.     Edited  by  N.  Southard.  * 

We  are  glad  to  recognise  in  this  paper  a  coadjutor  in  our 
own  cause  among  the  rising  generation,  the  class  on  whom 
we  rely  most;  and  we  wish  the  editor  and  publisher  success  in 
his  enterprise.     We  hope  that  every  number  may  contain  as 

Sood  an  article  on  ''  peace  and  war,"  as  the  extracts  from  Dr. 
ohnson  in  the  paper  now  before  us 
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Article  VIJ. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

FIGHTING  CHRISTIANS. 

**  Make  all  men  Christians,"  saj  some,  **  and  wars  will  cease.*'  As  a  com- 
ment on  this  common  remark,  I  will  relate  a  circumstance  which  was  told  me 
by  an  aged  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  lives  in  one  of  our  seaport  towns. 

He  said,  that,  daring  the  last  war,  a  member  of  his  chwvh,  apparently  a  pi- 
OQs  man,  booght  a  share  in  a  privateer,  and  went  oat  in  her.  They  fell  in 
with  a  British  ship  that  had  not  heard  of  the  war.  In  bringing  her  to,  this 
Christian  fired  into  the  ship,  and  mortally  wounded  the  captain.  When  this 
professor  of  religion  board^  the  prize,  the  captain  was  expiring,  and  had  only 
time  to  learn,  that  the  United  States  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain; 
and  his  last  words  were,  **  Good  God,  am  I  killed  by  an  American!  *'  It  was 
supposed  that  the  British  captain  was  particnlarly  attached  to  the  Americans. 

We  never  hear  a  man  say,  **  let  slavery  continue  until  all  men  become 
Christians;  let  intemperance  continue  until  all  men  become  Christians;**  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  special 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  temperance;  for,  when  all  men  become  Christians, 
they  will  become  temperate.  But  we  often  hear,  and  sometimes  from  minis- 
ters the  above  remark,  *'  make  all  men  Christians,  and  wars  will  cease;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  need  of  any  special  effort  to  abolish  war.**  Which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  **  let  Christians  continue  to  shoot  and  stab  one  another,  until 
all  men  become  Christians.'*  W. 


THOMAS  SHILLESTO. 
Fttrnuksd  kf  MU$  Sttrak  M,  QHmki. 

llMt  the  everiastiiig  arm  of  mercy  is  still  extended  towards  the  members  of 
the  human  family,  in  all  their  various  allotments  and  circumstances  in  Kfe,  is  a 
truth  which  calls  forth  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude,  adoratkin  and  praise. 
Besides  the  light  emanatinf  from  our  dear  Master,  which  if  properly  attended 
10,  wouM  lead  all  to  happmess,  how  many  instrumental  means  of  awakening 
man  to  a  sense  of  his  undone  and  miserable  condition,  has  our  High  Priest  and 
Saviour  bestowed!  How  many  ministers  has  he  called  and  sanctified  for  this 
serviee!  Through  what  exercises  and  trkils  have  they  been  led,  that  they 
migHfeel  for,  and  sympathise  with  those  whose  spiritual  dwellings  are  in 
desoRe  places! 

Thomas  Shillesto,  beKeviiig  himself  called  by  his  great  Master  to  visit  the 
sheep  of  the  true  fold  n  Germany,  was,  while  fulfilling  this  concern,  led  into 
deep  exercise  and  feeling  for  the  prisoners  in  one  of  the  state  prisons.  Believ- 
ing it  to  be  his  duty  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  procure  admission  to 
then,  he  procured  a  letter  of  recommendation  tu  a  man  of  some  consequence 
residing  near  the  place,  but  whom  he  found  on  his  arrival  to  be  from  home. 
He  could  not  obtain  admisawa  without  the  authority  of  some  one;  and  how  to 
obtain  k  he  knew  not  But  he  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
who  willed  that  theae  poor  prisoners  should  hear  the  gospel  of  glad  tidings 

riehed  unto  them,  opened  a  way  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  way.  By- 
inquiry  he  made,  Thomas  attracted  the  attention  of  the  only  person  in  the 
plaee  who  could  grant  him  the  privilege  he  desired.  From  him  he  obtained  a 
letter  to  the  governor  directing  him  to  allow  Thomas  a  meeting  with  the  pris- 
oners. Thomas  now  perceived  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence  in  the 
absence  of  him  to  whom  his  first  letter  was  addressed;  for  he  found  he  could 
net  have  grtnted  him  the  liberty  he  desired,  and  from  hie  character  would 
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have  been  more  likely  to  have  opposed  it  ThomM  now  preeented  hie  letter 
to  the  Governor,  who  proenred  him  a  meeting  with  the  priaooeri,  which, 
although  a  pretty  open  time,  did  not  altogether  relieve  his  mind,  and  he  was 
indacMl  to  believe  by  the  overflowings  of  gospel  love  towards  sach,  that  there 
were  other  prisoners  confined  in  the  castle,  whom  for  some  cause  the  Governor 
had  not  produced.  Upon  mentioning  his  suspicion  to  the  Governor,  he  con- 
fessed that  there  were  such,  but  that  they  were  among  the  most  abandoned 
and  profligate  of  men,  that  they  had  murdered  their  late  Governor,  and  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  safe  to  bring  them  together.  Thomas  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  grant  him  an  interview  with  them;  but  not  until  a  second  letter  from  Thomas' 
friend  did  he  give  permission  for  a  visit,  and  even  then  he  told  him,  he  must 
meet  them  by  himself  as  he  could  not  think  of  risking  bis  own  life  among  them. 
He  appointed  a  certain  time  for  the  meeting;  and  as  it  approached,  leaving 
his  watch  and  money  at  the  inn  where  he  abode,  be  proceeded  towards  the 
castle.  But  as  he  went,  a  concern  came  over  him  and  a  fear,  that  he  had 
shown  a  want  of  faith  in  thus  leaving  them;  this  uneasiness  increasing  he  re- 
turned and  procured  these  articles.  When  be  reached  the  castle,  the  Governor 
informed  him  that  all  was  readv;  and  although  he  had  told  him  before  that  he 
would  not  go  with  him,  yet  ne  now  felt  most  easy  to  attend  him,  though 
evidently  in  fear. 

The  meeting  was  held,  in  which  so  powerfully  did  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
take  hold  of  the  hearts  of  these  deluded  sinners,  that  they  were  all  melted  into 
tears.  The  Governor  also,  when  he  had  ended,  apparently  under  the  solemnity 
which  covered  the  assembly,  weightily  addressed  the  prisoners,  who,  when 
Thomas,  as  he  felt  most  easy  to  do,  shook  hands  with  each  of  them,  clung 
round  him  as  hardly  knowing  how  to  let  bim  depart 


MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  BEROfiS. 

These  demigods  of  the  world  have  pretty  generally  been  rotten  to  the  very 
core  of  their  moral  character.  The  debaucheries  of  Nelson,  Wellington,  and 
many  in  our  own  country  whose  names  we  forbear  to  repeat,  are  well  known 
to  persons  acquainted  with  their  private  history.  On  this  point  it  were  easy  to 
furnish  facts  which  would  fill  the  best  portions  of  the  community  with  disgust 
and  horror.  We  give  below  a  few  specimens  from  the  newspapers,  of  the 
patriots  and  heroes  in  Texas,  whose  characters  and  exploits  were  eulogized 
last  winter  by  certain  members  of  Congress,  as  entitled  to  nearly  the  same  ad- 
miration as  the  fathers  of  our  own  revolution! 

**  In  the  year  1818,  Ira  Ingram  was  a  school  teacher  in  the  villa|^  of  Utica, 
where  he  committed  a  forgery,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison  at  New  York.  Afler  his  release  ho  assumed  another  ^kne, 
and  became  a  bookseller  in  a  small  way  somewhere  in  the  State  of  KeinRky. 
We  perceive  by  the  New  York  papers,  that  a  law  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
has  been  recently  enacted  in  the  nation  of  Texas,  and  that  one  Ira  Ingram 
has  signed  the  same  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  republic. 

*•  And  was  not  the  Charles  E.  Hawkinz^  who  recently  died  in  New  Orleans, 
holding  the  office  of  Commodore  of  the  Texas  navy,  the  same  individual  who, 
some  eight  or  ton  years  ago,  committed  a  most  savage,  cold-blooded,  and  de- 
liberate murder,  in  Key  West,  Florida,  upon  William  Allison  McRea,  Esq., 
the  talented,  higli-minded,  and  honorable  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  that 
District;  and  escaped  the  gallows  only  because  the  deed  was  so  atrockins  that 
a  jury  of  the  District  could  not  be  had,  who  had  not  *  formed  and  expressed 
au  opinion  *  on  the  subject?  The  Territory  ctnUd  not  demand  a  change  of 
venue — ^the  prisoner  VKmld  not;  and  ho  was,  therefore,  discharged  after  two 
terms  of  the  court 

"  We  are  very  certain  that  the  *  vicissitudes  of  fortune*  have  transferred  a 
mnltitnde  of  cut-throats,  desperadoes,  outlaws,  and  criminals,  into  Texan 
heroes  and  statesmen.    Robert  Potter  and  Moaely  Baker,  both  great  men  in 
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that  new  republic,  are  not  unknown  to  the  criminal  records  of  onr  country. 
A  fellow  who  ran  away  from  his  creditors,  and  floated  down  the  Arkansas  in 
a  pirogue,  was  for  a  time  acting  governor  of  Texas.  And  against  some  of  the 
heroes  of  San  Jancinto  indictments  for  murder,  &c.,  are  now  pending  in  this 
very  county.'* 


Article   VIII. 

INTELUGENCE. 

Tke  Richland  Peace  Society  report  to  the  American  Peace  Society,  That 
their  society  was  organized  25th  December,  1886;  that  it  now  coDsists  of 
sixty-two  members;  that  its  officers  are 

Andrew  H.  Stxvxics,  Prendeni, 

Rev.  Ralph  Robinsoit,  Vice  PretidenU 

Ralph  Fksnch,  Secretary, 

Joseph  Gibbs,  Ih-easurer. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  said  society  at  its  last  meeting,  I  herewith 
transmit  to  the  American  Peace  Society  five  dollars,  and  request  that  society 
to  forward  to  us  such  publications  as  they  deem  best  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind,  and  promote  the  object  of  the  cause  generally. 

This  is  a  subject  with  which  the  people  of  this  region  appear  to  be  but  little 
acquainted.  I  presume,  that  papers  and  tracts  of  the  right  kind  might  be  veir 
profitably  circulated  here.  I  think  the  minds  of  the  community  about  this 
place  are  not  hostile,  but  pretty  well  prepared  to  receive  instruction  on  the 
subject,  and  to  embrace  the  peace  principles  when  fully  made  to  understand 
them. 

Below  you  have  a  copy  of  our  preamble  and  constitution. 

R.  French,  Secretary* 

Richland,  Otwego  Co,,  JV.  F.,  Jipril  28, 1887. 


«c 


We,  the  subscribers,  viewing  war  as  a  distressing  and  desolating  evil,  ex- 
tremely demoralizing  in  its  tendency,  unauthorized  by  the  word  of  God,  which 
prohibits  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  whether  it  will  issue  in  &vor  uf  the  injured 
IS  wholly  uncertain ;  believing,  also,  that  the  general  current  of  public  opinion 
agai|^it  would  eflfect  its  extinction;  to  give  an  opportunity  more  fully  to  make 
our^Krs  known  by  an  interchange  of  thought,  and  free  discussion  upon  this 
»xkhjK,do  agree  to  associate  ourselves  together,  and  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Richland  Peace 
Society. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  expose  the  evils  of  war,  to 
inculcate  the  principles  of  peace,  and  endeavor  to  devise  means  for  the  settle- 
ment of  national  discords,  as  substitutes  for  war. 

Art.  3.  No  resolution  or  act  of  thii  Society  shall  be  adopted  tending  to 
oppose  any  particular  religious  or  political  sect. 

Art.  4.     Every  person  subscribing  this  constitution  shall  be  a  member. 

Art.  5.  The  oliicors  of  this  Society  i^hall  be  a  President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers, 
and  who  together  shall  form  a  Board  of  Supervision  to  manage  the  business  of 
the  Society. 

Art.  6.  This  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  December;  and  in  case  of  any  important  exigence!,  the  officers  may 
call  extra  meetings. 
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A»r.  7.  Any  penon  maj  withdraw  from  tlui  Society,  by  s^pufyi^g  hit 
wish  M  to  do  to  the  Secretary,  at  any  annnal  meeting. 

Art.  8.  This  oonstitation  may  be  amended  at  any  annoal  meetinf  ,  by  a 
woUtb  of  two-4hird8  of  ita  members  present" 


MR.  L0RDn3  REPORT. 

To  the  Otntral  Jigtni  of  thi  Anurican  Fwct  Socidy, 
DxAa  Sib, 

Having  retamed  from  my  agency  in  behalf  of  the  canse  of  peace,  I 
woald  sobmit  a  brief  report : 

I  left  Andover  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  have  labored  six  weeks  chiefly 
in  the  coanties  of  Norfolii  and  Plymouth.  I  have  visited  the  principal  tovrns, 
have  travelled  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  delivered  twenty-five  sermons 
and  addresses.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times,  I  have  collected  but 
fifty-four  dollars.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  however,  that  the  counties  to 
which  my  labors  were  chiefly  confined  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the 
shoe  bnsioesB,  which  has  suflfered  pecnliariy  from  the  money  pressure.  Public 
sentiment  would  not  warrant  oollections  except  in  few  of  the  towns  which  I 
visited.  The  ultimate  interests  of  the  canse  would  have  been  injured  by  any 
opposition  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  community  at  this  particular 
time. 

I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that  I  met  more  sympathy  than  I  expected. 
All  were  ready  to  hear,  and  candidly  to  examine  the  subject,  so  fiur  as  I  know. 
The  state  of  public  sentiment  respecting  this  great  cause,  where  I  labored« 
was  very  encouraging.  There  appeared  to  be  neither  apathy  nor  opposition. 
All  spoke  of  the  cause  as  a  very  important  one,  and  Chriiitians,  generally,  were 
inclined  to  rt^gard  war,  all  war,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospeL 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  peece  will  be  crowned 
with  peculiar  success  so  long  as  they  enforce  the  great  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty respectinawar,  and  the  entire  discrepancy  of  the  Christian  with  the  warlike 
character.  There  are  strong  reasons  to  bdieve  that  the  canse  of  peace  will 
soon  be  numbered  among  the  great  objects  of  publks  interest  and  benevolence. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  Lo&d. 

Boeton,  May  29,  1887. 

LETTER  KROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 

GXITTLEMEN, 

At  the  close  of  the  public  meeting  in  New  York,  at  the  late  anny 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  the  members  met  for  the  choice  of 
and  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  was  choi 
dent  He  promptly  declined  the  office,  nominated  mo,  sind  pat  it  to  vol 
was  chosen,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  before  I  had  time  to  decline;  but  if  I 
had  declineid,  there  was  no  time  to  choo«te  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  ofiice. 
As  the  Board  of  Directors  have  the  power  to  fill  all  vacancies,  I  now  take  this 
opportunity  to  resign  the  ofiice  to  which  I  was  chosen.  I  am  willing  to  be  the 
humble  servant  of  the  society;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  comport  with  the  honor 
of  thn  society,  or  agree  with  my  own  feelings,  for  me  to  bo  the  head.  As  it 
will  be  necessary  to  publish  the  annual  report  before  the  board  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  another  president,  and  secure  his  acceptance,  rather  than 
the  society  should  he  without  a  president,  I  am  willing  my  name  shuuld  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  officers  for  the  present,  expecting  the  Board  will  lose 
no  time  in  choosing  a  person  who  will  fill  the  office  with  more  honor  and  ad- 
vantage than  I  can.  Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  Ladd. 
Bostouy  May  27,  1887. 


WHIPPLE    &   DAMRELL, 

No,  9  CORNHIIX,  BOSTON, 
— Publtsk  tke  rollowiMC  urorka— ' 

THE  TOUJiG  CHRISTIAN;  or  a  funUiw  Illuttratioo  of  ChriaUu  Duty.    By  lUv.  Jit- 
cos  Abbott. 

THE  CORNER  STONE ;  or  a  Amiliar  inoitration  of  tbo  frindples  of  Chritttan  Troth. 
<«  JtMH  OliriBt  hioMlf  batnf  the  ekiof  Canur  Scmm."    By  Rot.  Jacob  Abbott. 


THE  WAT  TO  DO  GOOD ;  or  tbo  Chri«tian  Cbazaetar  matore.  Tho  Soqnol  to  tha  Tomif 
CluuUan  and  Comoc  Btone.    By  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott* 

THE  BIBLICAL  ANALYSIS:  or  a  Topical  ArranniMDt  of  tbo  laatroetioni  of  tbo  Holy  , 
Beriptoroa.  Adaplod  to  the  lua  of  Mioiaters,  Sabbath  Bohool  and  Bible  Claaa  Teacbera,  he, ' 
Cooipiled  by  J.  U.  Pabioivi. 

TEMPERANCE  TALES.    By  the  aotbor  of  <•  My  Mother*^  GoM  Rinf .» 

There  ate  now  14  nambera  beloogiaf  totbia  very  oaelal  and  iotecoatiofaerieai  and  upwarda 
of  900,000  ooplea  have  beeo  aold  ainoe  their  firat  publication. 

The  numbera  from  1  to  15)  are  alao  neatly  boand  in  cloth,  nakJnf  three  volames  of  about 
SIBO  pafea  each. 

No.  I.— MT  MOTHsVa  COLO  UHO. 
No.  9.-'WILD  OIOK  AND  GOOD  LITTUI  aOBlB. 
*  No.  3.— I  AM  ArSAID  TMXBB  la  A  OOD. 

No.  4. — A  axcTABiAir  THiiva 

No.  9.— OaO«OT  RABBOB. 

No.  6« — EIGHT  orroaiTB. 

No.  7.— FBITX  MAtXLL. 
No.  8. — JOHRNT  MODOBa. 

No.  0.— A  woao  I IV  asAaoif. 

No.  10. — ^IBSD  TIMB  ABD  HABTOST. 
No.  11.— All  lailM  HBABT. 

No.  It.— wjux  xnouoH  roa  thx  tuz.oab. 

No.  13. — IVAIVCT  LS  BABOIV. 
No.  14^— KllTT  OBAFTOK. 

[From  tk»  JmnuU  ^  the  Am.  Tntptrmnet  Cr«w».] 

**  We  aa^y  lei  theae  Taiea  be  widely  circulated  ihrongk  the  land.    Let  them  be  giveD  to  ere- 

Syonnf  man  and  maiden,  and  to  every  child  in  our  Sabbath  achoola.  Above  all,  let  them  be 
ruat  into  the  houae  of  every  dbtlller  and  raro-eellcrj  and  if  they  do  not  break  op  by  their  in- 
flaeoee  their  horrid  boaineaa,  it  ia  becaoae  that  boaineaa  haa  deatroyed  every  fteling  of  human- 
ity  and  tooderneaa  in  their  breaata." 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  EARLY  TEMPERANCE;  addreeaed  to  the  Youth  of  the  United 
Btatea.  By  Edwabo  Hitchcock,  Profeaaor  of  Cfaemiitry  and  Natural  Philoaophy  in  Amherat 
Collefe. 

THE  NAZARITE ;  or  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Bible  on  the  oae  of  Wine^    By  an  Abati- 
Man. 


EB8AY  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGEf9  OF  WRITTEN  AND  EXTEM- 
PORANEOUS SERMONS.  »By  Joibph  A.  Wabitb,  A.  M. 

AIDS  TO  DEVOTION.    Inciudiof  Watta>  Guide  to  Prayer. 

JAY*S  LECTURES.  The  Chriatian  eoatemplated  in  a  Conree  of  Lectnrea,  delivered  in 
Aij|le  Chapel,  Bath.    By  William  Ja  v.    18mo.    Boatoo  atereotype  edition. 

SjXTER*S  CALL.    To  which  are  added  aeveral  valuable  Eaaaya. 

niREE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  LIVING.— Livipg  within  the  Meana.  Living  up  to  the 
Meaoa.    Living  beyond  the  Meana. 

Thia  19  a  oaefVil,  practical  wdrk,  of  which  about  515,000  copiea  have  beeo  add  within  a  few 
Biontha. 

EL  NOR  FULTON.    A  Sequel  to  Three  Experlmenta  of  Living. 

THE  PEEP  OF  DAY.  Thia  work  is  a  very  aimple  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  great 
tmtha  of  Revelation,  adapted  to  the  comprehenaioo  of  the  yonngeet  child.  It  ia  a  late  English 
work,  thoroughly  leviaed,  and  adapted  to  the  taatea  and  h^ta  of  thia  cooutiy.  Ornamented 
with  eo^avinga. 

THE  FARM  HOUSE.  Aeeount  of  a  Viait  to  a  Farm  Yard,  explaining  in  a  aimple  manner, 
the  varioua  proceiaea  of  a  Farm,  to  arouae  and  intereat  young  children.    With  engravinga. 

DIALOGUE  STORIES.    Storiea  and  Converaationa  between  )>arenu  and  Children, 


iving 
and 


viAiAJUxjti  DxuKij:»0.    Dioriea  ana  i/onveraaiiona  oecween  rarenuand  i;niHireo,  gr 
'  them  familiar  initrnction  in  common, every-day  Dutiea.   By  Mabiabnb,  Author  of  **Ri^t 
Wrong."    With  engravinga. 

TWO  STRANGE  GIRLS;  or  the  entertainhig  HIatofy  of  the  Young  Davenporta  and  their 
Cooaina.    With  a  copperplate  engraving. 

The  four  laat  named  are  uniform  in  aise  and  appearatiee,  and  adafAed  to  children  of  vari- 
oua agea  under  twelve  year*.    They  are  edited  by  Kav.  Jacob  Abbott. 


ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

The  Advocate  of  Peace,  a  quarterly  of  200  paces  a 
year,  devoted,  1 .  To  discussions  of  subjects  connected  with 
the  cause  of  peace;  2.  To  notices  of  current  publications 
involving  its  principles  or  interests;  3.  To  intelligence  con- 
cerning its  progress,  and  the  general  state  of  the  world  as 
affecting  this  cause. 

Terms.  One  dollar  payable  on  delivery  of  the  first  number.  ^ 
Seven  copies  for  $5,  and  fifteen  for  ^\0,  sent  to  one  address. 
A  liberal  discount  to  auxiliary  societies.     |CF*Friends  of  the 
cause  are  earnestly  desired  to  take  it  themselves,  and  procure 
other  subscribers. 

7\)  JUinistert  of  the  Gospel. — Ab  thor  residence  is  frequeDtly  changed,  as 
some  are  occasioDally  removed  by  death,  and  others  may  possibly  grow  weary 
in  this  department  of  well-doing,  it  becomes  neceasary  to  reqaest,  that  all 
minisUrsy  desirous^  of  having  the  Advocate  continued  after  the  current  year, 
on  condition  of  their  preaching  annually  to  their  people  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  should  inform  us  within  a  year  from  this  date ;  such  information  being 
indispensable  to  prevent  any  waste  or  misapplication  of  the  fands  devoted  to  • 
this  cause. 

Commanications  relative  to  the  concerns  of  the  Advocate  or  the  Society, 
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Abticle  I. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AGAINST  WAR. 

ITS   POWSR   AS   AK  INSTRUMENT  OF  RSFORM,  AND    THX    MXAN8   OF 

HASTENING    ITS    FO&Jf ATION. 

Th£  power  of  public  opinion  has  become  proverbial.  It  is 
the  lever  of  the  moral  world,  and  does  more  to  control  the 
intercourse  of  civilized  nations,  than  all  their  fleets  and  armies. 
Its  influence  is  omnipresent,  and  its  authority  supreme  and  uni- 
versal. It  legislates  for  all  Christendom ;  and  monarchs  the 
most  powerful  and  arbitrary,  are  able  to  contravene  its  decisions 
only  at  their  peril.  It  is  the  high  court  of  the  civilized  world ; 
a  power  intermediate  between  the  rulers  of  earth,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  universe ;  the  last  human  tribunal,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  except  to  the  bar  of  Jehovah. 

But  what  is  this  public  opinion  ?  It  is  only  an  expression 
of  the  views  generally  prevalent  in  society,  or  avowed  by  men 
whose  character,  standing  and  influence  entitle  them  to  be 
regarded  as  representatives  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belong.  It  is  the  voices  of  individual  thousands  or  millions 
harmonized  into  the  utterance  of  sentiments  common  to  them 
all. 

Such  an  utterance  must  come  sooner  or  later ;  but  it  may  be 
easily  and  advantageously  hastened.  It  has  been  so  in  a  mul- 
titude of  instances ;  it  may  be  so  in  others ;  and  the  formation, 
development,  and  universal  extension  of  a  thoroughly  Christian- 
ized public  sentiment,  constitute  the  great  work  of  reform 
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needed  to  deliver  our  world  fix>in  every  species  of  error,  bid 
and  misery. 

The  history  of  human  improvement  is  only  a  series  of  changes 
thus  wrought  in  public  opinion.  Its  voice  once  called  aloud 
for  gladiatorial  combats  and  bull-fights ;  but  its  frowns  long  ago 
drove  those  savage  and  disgusting  barbarities  from  the  civilized 
world.  For  ages  it  applauded  alchemy,  and  knight-errantry ,  and 
trials  by  ordeal,  and  a  host  of  kindred  practices ;  but  all  these 
have  now  fallen  under  its  strong  displeasure,  and  ceased  from 
every  part  of  Christendom.  Once  public  opinion  tolerated 
the  slave-trade ;  but  the  smiles  of  heaven  upon  the  efibrts  of 
such  men  as  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  turned  an  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  indignation  against  that  infernal  traffic  in  tlie  bodies 
and  the  souls  of  men.  Once  public  sentiment  in  England 
upheld  slavery  in  most  of  her  dependences ;  but  the  voice  of 
her  sons  and  daughters,  poured  upon  the  ear  of  her  parliament, 
caused  it  at  length  to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  whole  British 
empire,  as  an  atrocious,  intolerable  compound  of  injustice, 
oppression  and  misery.  Private  wars,  once  equally  dreadful 
with  the  conflict  of  nations,  were  common  for  ages  all  over 
Europe ;  but  emperors  and  popes,  rulers  and  subjects,  combined 
against  the  practice,  and  swept  it  at  length  from  the  world. 

All  these  are  instances  of  public  opinion  hastened  in  its 
formation  and  development  by  special  efforts ;  but  the  rapid 
and  triumphant  progress  of  temperance  is  an  example  still  more 
in  point.  This  cause  is  a  sort  of  hot-house  plant.  It  is  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  special  eflbrts.  Public  opinion  on  the 
whole  subject  has  been  created  for  the  occasion.  The  very 
principles  of  the  reform  have  been  established  by  procuring  and 
publishing  examples  of  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  ark  has  floated  on  the  current  of  a  public  opinion 
formed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  patriots,  philanthropists  and  Chris- 
tians to  rid  the  land  of  this  wide  and  fearful  curse.  Public 
opinion  has  been  the  main-spring ;  this  main-spring  has  been 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  history  of  this  reform 
shows  what  may  and  should  be  done  to  remove  similar  evils. 

Such  an  evil  is  war ;  and  I  see  not  why  public  sentiment 
may  not  be  arrayed  agsunst  this  custom  with  equal  success.  It 
is  exclusively  a  public  affair ;  it  cannot  be  sustained  by  the 
countenance  of  isolated  individuals ;  the  general  favor  of  man- 
kind is  the  very  aliment  of  its  being  ;  it  has  lived  for  nearly  six 
thousand  years  upon  the  smiles  of  a  deluded  world ;  and,  could 
these  smiles  be  turned  into  frowns  of  universal  and  unmingled 
displeasure,  such  a  change  would  ere-long  banish  from  Chris- 
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lendom,  if  not  finm  the  earth,  this  foulest  and  bloodiest  lelic  of 
barbarism. 

Why  may  not  such  a  change  in  public  opmion  on  this  sub- 
ject be  hastened  to  a  crisis,  just  as  it  has  been  in  the  case  of 
intemperaace,  the  slave-trade,  and  other  crying  evils  now 
brought  under  its  withering  ban  ?  The  same  means  would  ere* 
long  produce  a  result  equally  decisive.  Let  us  bring  the  hoary 
and  giant  offender  to  tnal ;  let  us  collect  from  all  ages  the  tes- 
timc»v  of  the  good,  the  wise  and  the  great  against  it  as  fraught 
with  immeasurable  evils  for  time  and  eternity ;  let  the  com- 
munity see  how  such  men  have  really  regarded  die  practice  of 
war,  and  hear  in  their  opinions  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  God 
against  this  system  of  national  robbery  and  murder ;  would  not 
mankind  thus  be  brought  sooner  to  renounce  a  custom  so 
strongly  condemned  by  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  ever 
lived? 

No  matter,  so  &r  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  if  the  con- 
duct of  these  witnesses  was  in  some  cases  at  variance  with 
their  tesdmony  in  favor  of  peace.  We  could  expect  nothing 
better.  It  is  human  nature  to  see  the  right,  yet  pursue  the 
wrong ;  but  it  is  worse  than  the  common  perverseness  of  our 
nature  to  plead  the  guilty  impulses  of  passion  against  the 
soberest  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience.  Even  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart  was  left  to  commit  the  double  crime  of 
adultery  and  murder ;  but  shall  we  take  for  our  guide  this  part 
of  David's  example  rather  than  hb  full,  bitter,  broken-hearted 
confession  recorded  as  his  testimony  to  all  ages  against  that 
crime  ?  Many  an  infidel  has  been  forced,  in  the  honest  hour 
of  death,  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Christianity ;  and  shall 
such  admissions,  extorted  as  a  dying  homage  to  truth,  be  set 
aside  as  nothing  worth,  because  belied  by  an  antecedent  life  of 
impiety  ? 

Such  tesdmony,  indeed,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
satisfactory.  It  is  like  the  confession  of  a  criminal,  or  the 
concessions  of  an  enemy.  Had  Alexander  and  Caesar,  Tamer- 
lane and  Napoleon,  the  very  demigods  of  war,  condemned  the 
practice  as  a  compound  of  folly,  guilt  and  wretchedness,  should 
we  not  have  placed  much  confidence  in  their  tesdmony  as 
sincere  and  deliberate  ? 

I  design  to  give,  in  a  series  of  brief  articles,  the  testimo- 
nies OF  EMINENT   MEN    AGAINST    WAR.      The   OpiniOUS    I    shall 

quote,  we  may  iusdy  regard  as  the  settled  convictions  of  their 
authors,  as  the  nnal  result  of  all  their  experience  and  observa- 
don,  inquiries  and  refiecdons.     I  shall  cull  them  fipom  every 
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department  of  life,  ffom  every  class  of  eminent  men,  to  give  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  custom  of  war  has 
been  viewed  in  then*  soberest  moments  by  the  greatest  and  best 
of  mankind. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  some  of  my  readers  would  prefer  a 
direct,  exclusive  appeal  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  tribunal 
that  can  decide  the  case  at  issue ;  but  the  mass  of  society  have 
reflected  too  little  on  the  subject  to  make  for  themselves  such 
an  appeal  at  present,  and  would  be  affected  less  by  a  quotation 
from  the  Bible,  than  by  the  denunciations  of  a  Cssar  or  a 
Washington,  a  Franklin  or  a  Burke. 


Article  IL 

CONCESSIONS  OF  WARRIORS. 


We  cannot  expect  from  warriors  a  condemnation  of  their 
own  business.  It  would  be  passing  sentence  against  them- 
selves ;  for  war  is  their  trade,  their  livelihood,  and  the  source  of 
their  power  and  glory.  Their  associations,  their  habits,  their 
interests  are  all  in  its  favor,  and  sooner  might  you  expect  a 
dealer  in  ardent  spirits,  who  lives  by  the  profits  of  his  liquid 
poison,  to  denounce  the  traffic,  than  the  soldier  to  condemn  the 
practice  of  war. 

Such  soldiers,  however,  there  have  been ;  and  even  those 
who  were  devoted  through  life  to  the  work  of  human  butchery 
as  their  highest  glory,  have  occasionally  betrayed  their  real 
opinion  of  war  as  a  business  fit  only  for  savages  and  fiends.  A 
general  of  our  own  once  called  a  battle  a  hell ;  and  Napoleon 
himself  was  heard,  in  moments  of  chagrin  and  serious  reflection, 
to  reprobate  war  in  the  severest  terms. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  himself  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
soldier,  says,  "  there  is  no  profession  more  un prosperous  than 
that  of  men  of  war.  Besides  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  men, 
the  spoils,  rapes,  famine,  slaughter  of  the  innocent,  devastation 
and  burnings,  with  a  world  of  miseries  laid  on  the  laboring  man, 
they  are  so  hateful  to  God,  as  with  good  reason  did  Monluc, 
the  marshal  of  France,  confess,  *  that  were  not  the  mercies  of 
God  infinite  and  without  restriction,  it  were  in  vain  for  those 
of  his  profession  to  hope  for  any  portion  of  them,  seeing  the 
cruelties  by  them  permitted  and  committed,  are  also  infinite.'  "* 

*  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  as  quoted  in  Herald  of  Peace,  toI.  riii,  51 8. 
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Even  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  though  indebted  to  war  for 
his  fame,  his  peerage,  and  his  power,  still  cannot  refrain  in  such 
an  age  as  this,  from  deploring  the  practice  itself.  ''  1  am  bound 
more  than  others,"  says  Lord  Wellington,  in  a  speech  before 
the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  "to  assist  this  institution,  because 
the  engagements  of  my  life  have  been  such  as  to  occasion  many 
of  those  misfortunes  which  can  be  alleviated  only  by  providing 
succor  for  the  helpless  orphan  who  has  lost  the  protection  of  a 
father's  arm."  When  at  the  head  of  the  British  government, 
he  once  remarked,  "  I  have  probably  passed  a  longer  period  of 
my  life  in  the  occupation  of  war  than  most  men,  principally  in 
civil  war ;  and  I  must  say,  that  if  I  could  by  any  sacrifice,  even 
that  of  my  life,  avoid  one  month  of  civil  war  in  a  country  to 
which  I  was  attached,  I  would  cheerfully  make  the  sacrifice. 
There  is  nothing  which  destroys  property,  and  the  resources  of 
prosperity,  in  the  same  degree  as  civil  war.  The  hand  of  man 
is  raised  against  his  neighbor,  of  brother  against  brother,  of  son 
against  father,  of  the  servant  against  his  master;  and  the  whole 
scene  ends  in  confusion  and  devastation. ''* 

The  Buonaparte  family  was  a  nursery  of  warriors ;  but  from 
Louis  Buonaparte  we  have,  after  many  years  of  experience  and 
reflection,  this  very  explicit  and  indignant  testimony  against 
war.  "  1  have  been  as  enthusiastic  and  joyful  as  any  one  else 
after  victory  ;  but  I  confess  that  even  then  the  sight  of  a  field 
of  battle  not  only  struck  me  with  horror,  but  even  turned  me 
sick.  And  now  that  I  am  advanced  in  life,  I  cannot  under- 
stand, any  more  than  I  could  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  how  beings 
who  call  themselves  reasonable,  and  who  have  so  much  fore- 
sight, can  employ  this  short  existence,  not  in  loving  and  aiding 
each  other,  and  passing  through  it  as  gently  as  possible,  but 
in  striving,  on  the  contrary,  to  destroy  each  other,  as  though 
time  did  not  itself  do  this  with  sufficient  rapidity.  What  I 
thought  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  still  think,  that  war,  and  the 
pain  of  death  which  society  draws  upon  itself,  are  but  organ- 
ized barbarisms,  an  inheritance  of  the  savage  state,  disguised  or 
oroamented  by  ingenious  institutions,  and  false  eloquence."f 

Washington,  though  a  soldier  during  most  of  his  life,  yet  gave 
bis  decided  opinion  against  the  folly  and  guilt  of  war.  He 
exerted  his  whole  influence,  after  the  close  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  to  stamp  upon  the  permanent  policy  of  our  republic  a 

•  Herald  of  Peace,  Vol.  VH,  p.  61,  82. 

t  Reply  to  W.  Scott's  Histonr  of  Napoleon,  as  quoted  iii  Herald  of  Peaoe, 
Vol  VU,  p.  186. 
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deep  impress  of  peace,  and  left  io  his  writings  a  yariety  of  in- 
cidental, yet  explicit  testimonies  against  this  cruel  and  barbarous 
custom. 

'^  The  moi^e  I  am  acquainted  witb  agricultural  afiairs,"  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  '^  the  better  I  am  pleased 
with  them  ;  insomuch  that  I  can  no  where  find  so  much  satis- 
faction as  in  those  innocent  and  useful  pursuits.  While  in- 
dulging these  feelings,  I  am  led  to  reflect,  how  much  more  de- 
lightful, to  an  undebauched  mind,  is  the  task  of  making  im- 
provenients  on  the  earth,  than  all  the  vain  glory  which  can  be 
acquired  from  ravaging  it  by  the  most  uninterrupted  career  of 
conquests.  How  pitiful  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  religion,  is  that 
false  ambition  which  desolates  the  world  with  fire  and  sword  for 
the  purposes  of  conquest  and  fame,  compared  to  the  milder  vir- 
tues of  making  our  neighbors  and  our  fellow-men  as  happy  as 
their  frail  conditions  and  perishable  natures  will  permit  them  to 
be." 

Addressing  a  distinguished  friend  in  Europe,  just  after  his 
marriage,  he  says,  '^  while  you  have  been  making  love  under 
the  banner  of  Hymen,  the  great  personages  of  the  north  have 
been  making  war  under  the  inspiration,  or  rather  infatuation  of 
Mars.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  conceive  you  had  much  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  bargain ;  for  it  is  certainly  more  consonant 
with  all  the  principles  of  reason  and  religion  to  replenish  the  eartli 
with  inhabitants,  rather  than  depopulate  it  by  killing  those  al- 
ready in  existence.  Besides,  it  is  time  for  knight-errantry  and 
mad  heroism  to  be  at  an  end." 

'^  Your  young  military  men,  who  want  to  reap  a  harvest  of 
laurels,  don't  care,  I  suppose,  how  many  seeds  of  war  are  sown ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that 
the  manly  employments  of  agriculture,  and  the  harmonizing 
effects  of  commerce,  should  supersede  the  waste  of  war  and 
the  ravages  of  conquest ;  that  swords  may  be  turned  into 
ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  as  the  Scriptures 
express  it,  and  the  nations  learn  war  no  more." 

The  battle  of  Germantown  was  fought  on  the  day  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Quakers  in  Philadelphia;  and  during  the 
battle  they  were  praying  for  divine  protection  to  the  people, 
and  in  preparing  to  renew  their  testimony  against  war.  While 
James  Thornton  was  writing  this  testimony,  the  cannon  shook 
the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled,  and  the  air  was  dark- 
ened by  the  smoke  of  guns.  Warner  Mifflin  undertook  the 
service  of  carrying  the  testimony  to  the  opposing  generals, 
Washington  and  Howe ;  and,  in  discharging  this  duty,  he  was 
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obliged  to  iPTftlk  kf  blo(od,  &Dd  among  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  battle.  He  performed  it,  however,  with 
great  freedom,  and  in  conversation  with  Washington,  said  ex- 
pressly, ''  I  am  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  and  to  all  changes 
of  government  which  occasion  war  and  bloodshed." 

After  Washington  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mifflin  went  to  visit  him  at  New  York,  and  was  received  with 
marked  respect  and  kindness.  Recollecting  what  Mifflin  had 
said  to  him  at  Germantown,  the  President  asked,  '^  will  you 
please,  Mr.  Mifflin,  to  inform  me  on  what  principles  you  were 
opposed  to  the  Revolution  ?"  "  Yes,  friend  Washington ;  upon 
the  same  principle  that  I  should  now  be  opposed  to  a  change 
in  this  government ;  all  that  ever  was  gained  by  revolutions^  is 
not  cm  adequate  compensation  to  the  poor  mangled  soldier  for 
the  loss  of  Kfe  or  hmb.'^  Washington,  after  some  pause  and 
reflection,  replied,  *'  Mr.  Mifflin,  I  honor  your  sentiments ;  there 
is  more  m  them  than  mankind  have  generally  considered."* 

Hear  the  warnings  of  another  American  warrior  against  this 
custom  as  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families,  and  the  permanent 

(posperity  of  our  nation.  "  Let  those  parents,"  says  General 
Tilkinson,  '<  who  are  now  training  their  children  for  the  military 
profession;  let  those  misguided  patriots  who  are  inculcating 
principles  of  education  subversive  of  the  foundation  of  our  re- 
public, look  at  the  picture  of  distress  taken  from  the  life  of  a 
youtl)  in  a  strange  land,  far  removed  from  friends  and  relations, 
commingled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  himself  wounded  and 
helpless,  and  expiring  with  agony  ;  and  then,  should  political 
considerations  fail  of  effect,  I  hope  the  feelings  of  affection,  and 
the  obligations  of  humanity,  may  induce  them  to  discountenance 
the  pursuits  of  war,  and  save  their  offipring  from  the  seductions 
of  the  plume  and  the  sword,  for  the  more  solid  and  useful  avo- 
cations of  civil  life.  By  such  avocations  alone  can  peace,  and 
virtue,  and  the  republic  be  preserved  and  perpetuated." 

"I  speak  from  experience.  The  dupe  during  my  whole  life 
to  the  prejudices  I  now  reprobate,  I  discharge  a  conscientious 
duty,  when  I  warn  my  country  against  militar}' enthusiasm,  and 
the  pride  of  arms ;  against  the  arts  and  intrigues  by  which  the 
yeomanry,  the  palladium  of  our  republic,  are  depreciated,  and 
standing  armies  and  navies  are  encouraged.  For  what  would 
it  avail  the  citizens  of  this  country,  if  in  a  political  frenzy  they 
should  barter  their  rights  and  liberties  for  national  renown? 
And  who  would  exchange  the  blessings  of  freedom  for  the  re- 

*  Friend  of  Ptece,  Vol.  II,  No.  7,  p.  8. 
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pute  of  having  eclipsed  the  whole  human  race  in  feats  of  valor 
and  deeds  of  arms  ?" 

"  This  is  a  serious  question.  It  affects  the  vital  interests  of 
every  freeman ;  and  the  course  of  our  government  makes  it 
necessary,  that  these  States  should  pause  and  reflect,  before  it 
be  too  late.  We  have  escaped  from  one  war  with  a  crippled 
constitution ;  the  next  will  probably  destroy  it ;  therefore  let 
the  motto  of  the  state  be — ^Peace." 

These  extracts  may  suffice  for  a  specimen  of  what  warriors 
themselves  have  thought  of  their  own  profession  ;  and,  could 
we  trace  the  whole  course  of  war,  and  look  into  the  hearts  of 
its  greatest  demigods,  we  should  probably  find,  that  most  of 
them  regarded  it  in  their  best  moments  with  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence. Ancient  heroes  reflected  little  on  the  nature  and  results 
of  this  custom ;  but  modern  warriors  rarely,  if  ever,  attempt  to 
justify  it,  except  as  a  last  expedient  for  protection  or  redress. 
£ven  they  are  the  advocates  of  peace,  and  look  upon  them- 
selves as  its  armed  guardians,  and  upon  the  military  system  of 
Christendom  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  war.  They  are 
sadly  mistaken  on  this  point ;  but  their  view  of  it  shows  how 
general  and  deep  is  the  abhorrence  among  civilized  men  of  a 
custom  so  savage  and  baleful. 


Article  III. 
PREJUDICES  IN  FAVOR  OF  WAR. 

THS    PBBIUDICES     OF     EDUCATION    IN    FAVOR     OF    WAR>    AND    THB 

BEST   WAY    TO    COUNTERACT   THEM. 

The  advocates  of  peace,  like  other  reformers,  have  found 
that  the  prejudices  of  education  are  among  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  cause  they  seek  to  promote.  From  infancy  to 
manhood,  the  mind  is  exposed  to  influences  which  tend  to  bias 
it  in  favor  of  war.  It  is  maintained  that,  so  long  as  these  con- 
tinue to  operate,  the  abolition  of  this  custom,  so  ruinous  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  men,  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected. 

But  before  an  evil  can  be  removed,  it  must  be  exposed.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  my  object,  in  this  essay,  to  treat  of  the  preju- 
dices of  education  in  favor  of  war,  and  suggest  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  counteracted. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  fact  that  such 
prejudices  exist,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  inculcated. 

These  prejudices  chiefly  pertain  to  the  lawfulness,  the  ne- 
cessitj/y  and  the  glory  of  war.  They  are  gradually  formed  as 
knowledge  is  acquired,  and  they  gain  strength  as  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  is  developed.  From  age  to  age  they  have 
existed,  and  have  alike  been  excited  and  confirmed  by  im- 
pressions made  on  the  youthful  mind,  by  parents  and  teachers, 
by  respected  clergymen  and  popular  orators,  by  arts  and  liter- 
ature, by  military  establishments,  and  the  omnipotent  voice  of 
public  opinion.  That  these  prejudices  may  be  distinctly  seen, 
I  shall  present  them  separately,  while  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  often  act  in  concert  from  the  cradle  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  mind. 

No  principle  is  often er  inculcated,  or  supposed  to  be  more 
finnly  established,  than  that  war  may  be,  and  often  has  been, 
right.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  see  youth  indoctrinated, 
even  by  the  most  honored  and  beloved  in  the  community,  in  the 
lawfulness  of  war.  The  disposition  to  view  favorably  this  cus- 
tom is  implanted  in  the  nursery.  The  boy,  before  he  is  able 
to  solve  a  moral  question  of  difiiculty,  is  told  exciting  stories  of 
the  warfare  of  his  fathers  ; — ^how  gallantly  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  perhaps,  headed,  like  a  bishop  of  feudal  times,  the  armed 
yeomanry,  and  incited  them  to  revenge  and  slaughter.  He 
hears,  with  peculiar  interest,  his  worthy  old  grandmother  relate 
the  noble  deeds  of  her  husband,  or  father,  or  brothers  in  "  that 
righteous  cause,"  the  American  Revolution  ;  or  he  beholds  over 
the  mantel-piece  the  engraved  image  of  "the  father  of  his 
country"  splendidly  arrayed  in  military  costume,  or  else,  what 
is  not  less  imposing,  his  head  encircled  by  winged  angels  with 
a  laurel  crown.  When  he  reads  his  Bible,  he  is  often  directed 
to  those  passages  which  record  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  illus- 
trious leaders  in  the  Jewish  theocracy,  or  the  praises  of  the 
Israelitish  women  who  sung,  "  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
but  David  his  tens  of  thousands,"  without  being  told  that  those 
heroes  were  appointed  by  God  as  instruments  of  punishment 
against  idolatrous  Canaanites,  just  as  angels  were  sent  to  destroy 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  With  what  interest  does  the  youth, 
when  he  first  reads  the  beautiful  allegory  of  Bunyan,  contem- 
plate the  ideal  conflicts  of  Christian  and  Great  Heart,  without 
being  instructed  in  their  spiritual  import !  If  he  is  permitted 
to  hear  the  inflated  eloquence,  which  is  too  often  poured  forth 
in  the  temple  of  the  Prince  of  peace  on  our  great  national 
jubilee,  he  hears  of  nought  but  exalted  virtues  developed  in  a 
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battle-field,  or  of  a  patriotbra  which,  when  rightly  viewed,  may 
be  nothing  but  the  desire  of  elevating  one's  country  at  the  cost 
of  another's,  regardless  of  the  injury  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
interests  of  both. 

But  there  are  more  direct  influences  which  operate  on  the 
mind,  and  lead  to  the  persuasion  that  war  is  right.  As  soon 
as  the  youth  is  taught  to  study  and  discuss  great  ethical  sub* 
jects,  he  is  indoctrinated  in  the  fundamental  error,  "  that  a  dis- 
tioction  exists  between  the  rules  which  apply  to  us  as  individu- 
als, and  as  citizens  of  the  state ; — ^tbat  the  pacific  injunctions  of 
Christ  from  the  mount,  and  all  other  kindred  commands  and 
prohibitions  of  the  Scriptures,  have  no  reference  to  our  conduct 
as  members  of  the  political  body  ; "  in  other  words,  that  a  pub- 
lic man,  or  body  of  men,  may  lawfully  do  what  could  not,  on 
the  principles  of  the  gospel,  be  justified  in  a  private  individual. 
He  is  constantly  told,  that  a  nation,  though  composed  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  bound  to  obey,  even  unto  death,  the  settled 
laws  of  truth  and  justice  as  enforced  by  the  precepts  and  final 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  has  no  conscience !  and 
hence,  forsooth,  because  one  nation  sets  at  defiance  the  laws  of 
God,  because  the  world  is  bad,  force  must  be  opposed  to  force, 
evil  may  be  resisted  with  evil !  Dr.  Paley  says,  and  the  notion 
is  frequently  believed  and  taught,  "  that  in  the  transactions  of 
private  persons,  no  advantages  can  compensate  to  the  public 
from  a  breach  of  the  settled  laws  of  justice ;  but,  in  the  concerns 
of  empires,  this  may  safely  be  doubted, — nay,  even  that  it  may 
be  necessary  for  Christians  to  resign  themselves  to  a  common 
will,  though  that  will  is  often  actuated  by  criminal  motives,  and 
determined  to  destructive  purposes ! "  That  is,  if  it  appears, 
oti  the  maxims  of  expediency y  to  the  rulers  of  a  nation  that  war 
is  desirable,  all  the  individuals  of  that  nation  are  bound  by  duty 
to  encourage  that  war,  however  base  the  motives  which  may 
really  have  caused  it,  and  disastrous  it  may  prove  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind  ! !  If  good  may  come  from  slaughtering 
men,  women  and  children,  we  may  slaughter  them  1  If  good 
may  result  from  stratagem  and  crime,  we  may  practise  them ! 
Oh,  when  shall  good  men  learn  and  teach  the  universality  of 
Christian  obligation  1  How  long  shall  the  philosophy  of  expe- 
diency supplant  the  plain  injunctions  of  the  gospel !  How  long 
shall  the  wisdom  of  this  world  be  more  valued  than  the  oracles 
of  God ! 

But  not  only  enlightened  and  approved  ethical  writers,  on 
the  principle  "that  whatever  is  expedient  is  ris;ht,"  inculcate 
the  lawfulness  of  war,  but  the  honored  man  of  God  lifts  up  his 
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voice  to  confirm  the  general  delusion.  Says  Robert  Hall,  in 
one  of  his  printed  discourses,  "  Go  then,  ye  defenders  of  your 
country ;  advance  with  alacrity  into  the  field  where  God  him- 
self musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is  too  much  interested 
in  your  success  not  to  lend  you  her  aid.  She  will  shed  over 
this  enterprise  her  selectest  inOuence.  And  thou,  -sole  Ruler 
among  the  children  of  men,  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day 
of  battle !  impart,  in  addition  to  their  hereditary  valor,  that 
confidence  which  springs  from  thy  presence,  and  pour  into  their 
hearts  the  spirit  of  departed  heroes."  Who,  surely,  could  sup- 
pose that  this  declamation  was  uttered  by  a  man  who  also  had 
preached  and  published  one  of  the  best  sermons  on  the  evils  of 
war  which  has  ever  been  written  ? 

But  the  principle,  that  war  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God,  is  more  eagerly  cherished  by  the  people ;  and,  among  that 
class  with  which  the  youth  is  most  prone  to  mingle,  it  is  as- 
sumed as  a  first  truth.  How  many  believe  that  war  is  right, 
because  the  American  Revolution  was  successfully  achieved. 
Every  where  we  hear  it  spoken  of  as  "  the  righteous  cause 
which  heaven  befriended;"  "the  good  and  glorious  war;" 
*^  the  most  illustrious  event  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind ! " 
O,  how  diflferently  the  English  thought,  and  how  diflferently 
our  posterity  may  also  think,  when  the  moral  evils  it  gave  rise 
to,  are  more  fully  developed,  when  the  pacific  principles  of 
Christianity  are  more  distinctly  perceived ! 

But  the  prejudices  of  education  respecting  the  necessity  of 
tear  are  more  prevalent,  and,  if  possible,  more  deeply  rooted. 
They  exist  wherever  the  principles  of  expediency  are  dissem- 
inated and  cherished.  They  are  indeed  founded  on  them. 
They  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  maxims  of  woridly 
wisdom,  that  wherever  the  latter  are  recognised  as  settled  rules 
of  action,  it  is  maintained  that  only  the  law  of  violence  can 
secure  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  nations ;  and  hence  it  has  ' 
become  the  fundamental  principle  of  international  policy. 

But,  as  few  vindicate  slavery  from  principle,  so  no 
good  and  enlightened  man  approves  of  war  for  its  own 
sake.  In  every  age  and  country,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a 
great  calamity.  It  is  so  unequivocally  a  scourge,  that  nearly 
all  conquerors  have  sought  excuses, — pitiful  indeed, — whereby 
they  might  justify  themselves  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  But 
while  it  has  been  "  denounced  as  a  curse,  and  decried  as  an 
evil,"  its  necessity  has  been  maintained  as  a  remedy  for  the 
greater  evils  of  oppression  and  slavery.  The  wariike  policy 
has  usually  been  defended  as  the  means,  dictated  by  reason 
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and  experience,  to  secure  ultimate  advantage.  Hence  its  im- 
n)ediate  consequences  have  been  viewed  as  necessary  evils ^  and 
therefore  patiently  endured,  just  as  the  sick  man  swallows  the 
loathsome  drug,  in  the  hope  of  a  more  speedy  recovery  ;  or  as 
we  calmly  view  the  commotion  of  the  elements,  in  the  quiet 
expectation  of  a  more  prolific  soil,  and  a  more  salubrious  sky. 
Such  are  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  defenders  of  war. 

And  here  I  have  no  reference  to  prejudices  respecting  the 
end  to  be  attained,  but  simply  as  to  the  means  usually  adopted 
to  secure  that  end.  It  would  surely  be  the  worst  of  delusions 
to  suppose  we  are  not  bound  to  do  all  we  can  to  secure  our 
country's  true  honor  and  advantage.  1  wish  to  show  the  facty 
that  the  law  of  violence  is  ever}'  where  inculcated  in  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  instead  of  the  law  of  love,  A  discussion 
of  their  comparative  efficacy  is  foreign  to  my  present  object. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  we  are  taught  to  regard  the  war- 
like policy  as  the  vital  principle  of  national  preservation.  This  is 
upheld  by  the  whole  range  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern. 
Every  body  knows  it  was  a  favorite  notion  with  the  poets, 
orators,  historians,  and  sages  of  antiquity,  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  state  depended  on  the  power  and  disposition  to  enforce  the 
law  of  violence.  Hence  it  was  made  the  elementary  principle 
of  their  institutions.  The  texture  of  these  institutions  is  the 
subject  of  classical  and  philosophical  study.  We  are  early 
indoctrinated  in  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based.  Its 
truth  is  rarely  questioned.  Hence  we  are  generally  taught, 
particularly  in  our  histories,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  states  of 
antiquity  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  warlike  energies.  It 
is  seldom  that  we  are  pointed  to  the  industry,  knowledge,  vir- 
tue, and  numbers  of  the  middling  classes  as  primary  causes  of 
prosperity  ;  or  to  the  vices  of  self-interest,  the  extinction  of  the 
middling  classes,  disproportionate  fortunes,  and  the  absorbing 
spirit  of  egotism^  as  primar}'  causes  of  corruption  and  decay. 
We  are  seldom  pointed,  either  by  our  teachers  or  our  books,  to 
the  real  canker-worm  which  devoured  the  vitals  of  the  great 
states  of  antiquity ;  but  we  blindly  ascribe  their  ruin  to  the 
extinction  of  a  martial  spirit,  or  some  other  secondary  cause. 
Thus  we  say  that  it  was  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  not  the  virtues  and 
uncorrupted  strength  of  his  countrymen,  which  gave  life  and 
energy  to  the  Persian  monarchy.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  sun 
of  Athenian  glory  going  down  at  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  and 
tell  our  youth  that,  when  the  Grecians  loved  arts,  and  elo- 
quence, and  philosophy,  and  poetry  more  than  the  battle-field, 
liberty  and  renown  left  them  for  ever.     We  are  early  impressed 
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with  the  idea  that,  when  the  imperial  eagle  stopped  its  flight 
over  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  the  god  of  war  ceased  to  be 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  **  eternal  city,"  she  lost  her  essen- 
tial principle  of  vitality ;  and  when  she  hurled  her  last  weapon, 
impotent  as  the  dart  of  Priam  *'  amid  the  crackling  ruins  of 
Troy,"  at  her  triumphant  foe,  we  behold  the  energy  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  rather  than  her  own  weakness  and  decrepitude. 

In  the  middle  ages,  also,  we  are  taught  to  recognise  the 
same  principle  of  preservation.  Hallam  ascribes  the  renova- 
tion of  Europe,  iix>m  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  to  the  feudal  system, — that  organized  sys- 
tem of  perpetual  warfare,  and  miserable  oppression.  But  we 
read  that  the  Provencal  and  Norman  poets  excited  the  barbari- 
ans by  their  amorous  strains ;  that  the  spirit  of  gallantry  in 
conjunction  with  other  causes,  modified  the  law  of  violence ; 
and  that  then  there  arose  an  institution  which  imparted  life  and 
interest  to  the  Germanic  character.  But  what  is  the  charm 
with  which  chivalry  has  ever  been  invested?  It  is  simply 
martial  enthusiasm.  We  are  taught  to  adhiire  its  spirit,  though 
we  cannot  always  approve  of  its  developments ; — that  is,  though 
we  may  condemn  the  crusades,  we  commend  and  encourage 
the  spirit  which  caused  and  sustained  them.  We  ascribe  the 
manly  energy  of  the  European  character  to  the  influence  of 
chivalry,  while  we  often  scarcely  notice  the  eflfects  of  commer- 
cial enterprise,  of  agriculture,  of  religious  zeal,  or  even  of  those 
natural  energies,  those  elements  of  a  noble  character,  which 
the  Europeans  inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  which  needed 
only  the  influence  of  civilization  and  Christianity  to  develop 
them. 

If  we  glance  at  modern  times,  we  are  taught  to  ascribe  the 
same  excellence  to  the  warlike  policy.  Though  the  fetters  of 
the  serf  were  unlocked,  the  gentler  sex  elevated  to  their  proper 
rank,  and  a  substance  and  a  soul  imparted  to  the  people  fram 
the  influence  of  union,  and  knowledge,  and  religion,  still  we 
recognise  no  other  settled  principle,  in  international  transactions, 
but  the  law  of  violence.  War  continued  to  be,  as  in  pagan 
times,  "  the  master  passion  of  the  people,  the  master  spring  of 
the  government."  We  defend  it  as  the  means  of  glory  as  at 
Blenheim,  or  of  liberty  as  at  Bunker  Hill.  We  even  ascribe 
many  of  the  legitimate  benefits  of  the  Reformation  to  those 
bloody  and  countless  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  agitated  pas- 
sions of  men.  What  would  have  become  of  the  reformed 
religion,  it  is  triumphantly  asked  by  all  historians,  had  not  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Europe  united  to  oppose  the  Catholic 
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league,  and  humble  the  overweening  power  of  Austria  ?  We 
think  not  of  the  time  when  the  religion  of  the  cross  silently 
emanated  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  triumphed  over  all  the 
powers  of  darkness, — o^er  all  the  dark  prejudices,  the  tumuitu* 
ous  passions,  the  corrupt  afiections,  and  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart.  Again  it  is  confidently  asked,  what  would  have  become 
of  the  rights  of  man,  had  the  great  conqueror  been  suffered  to 
perform  bis  '<  stupendous  tragedy,"  unmolested  by  the  em- 
battled hosts  of  Europe?  And  because  we,  in  our  wisdom^ 
cannot  see  how  Providence  might  have  prevented  his  terrible 
career,  we  assume  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  harmony 
and  security  of  Christendom  could  be  maintained  only  by  the 
voluntary  immolation  of  millions  to  the  demon  of  destruction. 
The  belief  in  this  principle  b  so  general,  and  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  men,  that,  were  a  peaceful  philanthropist  to 
suggest  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth  any  other  means  of  national 
security,  he  would  be  almost  deemed  a  fool.  Nations  have 
not  yet  discovered  any  final  way  to  settle  their  differences  but 
by  the  sword,  and  dream  of  no  remedy  for  oppression,  but 
sanguinary  and  uncompromising  resistance.  Retaliation  is  the 
favorite  maxim  of  political  wbdom.  It  is  thought  necessary  to 
resist  evil  with  evil.  Force  miut  be  opposed  by  force,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  which  are  constantly  inculcated,  not  by 
history  merely,  not  by  philosophy  alone,  but  by  the  most  saga- 
cious in  civil  life,  the  most  virtuous  statesmen,  the  respected 
ministers  of  God.  "  The  human  race,*'  says  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  ^'  would  be  eminently  benefited  by  the  principles  of 
peace.  The  religious  man,  and  the  philanthropist  must  equally 
pray  for  their  establishment.  Yet  I  must  avow  my  belief,  that 
the  pacific  adjustment  of  national  differences  is  impracticable." 
Such  are  the  sentiments  inculcated  even  by  enlightened  civilians. 
We  should  almost  be  confounded  at  such  testimony,  did  it  not 
come  from  the  biographer  of  a  revolutionary  hero,  though  a 
good  and  a  great  man,  and  did  we  not  know,  as  Elihu  hath 
said,  '^  that  great  men  are  not  always  wise,  neither  do  the  aged 
understand  judgment." 

Such  is  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  prejudices  in  favor 
of  the  necessity  of  war,  and  among  all  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity, taught,  not  by  books  alone,  but  by  the  directory  of  public 
opinion.  From  the  general  recognition  of  the  law  of  violence 
as  the  essential  principle  of  international  policy,  we  point  with 
the  finger  of  pride  to  the  vast  ship  which  bears  its  thousand 
warriors,  and  its  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  We  say  it  is  our 
glory  and  our  defence.     How  few  dispute  the  fact !     Thither 
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the  pious  mother  sends  her  son,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  be 
trained  to  the  discipline  and  maxims  of  naval  life.  Thither 
resorts  the  minister  of  Christ,  to  study  the  oracles  of  God- 
amid  the  jests  and  the  gibes  of  the  ward<-room.  From  the  recog- 
nition of  this  principle  we  point  with  triumph  to  the  expensive 
fortification  which  defends  almost  every  harbor,  and  view  with 
peculiar  pleasure  the  soldier  who  promenades  the  graveled 
out-works,  and  the  heavy  ordnance  which  surmount  the  im- 
penetrable walls.  From  the  prevalence  of  this  principle  we 
encourage  the  whole  mimicry  of  war,  and  vindicate  the  sup- 
port of  the  militia  system  as  a  patriotic  duty,  though  we  admit 
that  every  review  is  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  community. 
In  view  of  this  great  law  of  nations  we  glory  in  our  military 
academies,  and  support  the  corrupting  standing  army  on  our 
boundaries.  To  perpetuate  this  law,  we  erect  the  granite  pile 
over  the  graves  of  heroes,  and  celebrate,  with  songs  of  festivity, 
the  bloody  battles  of  our  fathers.  Such  are  some  of  the  in- 
fluences which  operate  on  the  minds  of  youth,  and  form 
those  invincible  prejudices  respecting  the  necessity  of  war 
which  we  cannot  but  observe  wherever  we  go,  in  the  city  and 
the  country,  among  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  the  temple  of  the  Prince 
of  peace. 

But  these  prejudices,  though  supported  with  the  greatest  force 
of  authority  and  argument,  are  not  the  most  effective  in  biasing 
the  mind  in  favor  of  war.  Let  us  consider  those,  in  the  next 
place,  which  pertain  to  the  glory  of  successful  warfare,  and  the 
honorable  estimation  of  the  profession  of  arms. 

If  war  is  generally  deemed  just  and  necessary,  then  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  the  profession  of  arms  should  be  accounted 
honorable.  The  warrior  is  thought  to  be  preeminently  the 
defender  of  his  country's  liberties,  and  the  promoter  of  its 
glory.  As  he  risks  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  state,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  patriotbm  fills  his  bosom.  Hence  military  enthusi- 
asm, in  the  apprehension  of  many,  is  synonymous  with  patriot- 
ism. The  world  over  the  soldier  is  called  a  patriot,  no  matter 
how  degraded  he  may  be  by  his  vices,  or  ruinous  his  ambition 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  while  he  who,  in 
the  cause  of  literature, science, arts, or  religion,  may  not  ''have 
counted  his  own  life  dear  unto  him,"  perhaps  may  pass  for  a 
good  or  a  great  man,  but  not  so  deserving  of  his  country's  grat- 
itude and  praise  as  the  successful  warrior.  To  be  but  enrolled 
in  the  army  or  navy,  ensures  attention  and  respect.  All  over 
Christendom,  officers  take  the  lead  in  fashionable  ranks.    What- 
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ever  may  be  their  raoral  and  intellectual  culture,  they  are  wel- 
comed into  the  best  society.  The  gilded  epaulet  is  every 
where  a  wonderful  talisman.  It  attracts  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar. 
It  excites  the  admiration  of  the  young.  It  causes  the  face  of 
beauty  to  kindle  with  smiles.  It  exacts  the  tribute  of  respect 
from  age  and  rank.  What  boy  pants  not  for  such  a  prize  ? 
And  who  that  feels  the  glow  of  ambition,  does  not  seek  for 
eminence  in  his  profession, — in  an  honorable  profession  ?  Hence 
he  who  is  most  skilful  in  ^'  scattering  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
death,"  is  called  the  greatest  hero,  and  is,  consequently,  the 
most  lauded.  And,  says  Gibbon,  '*so  long  as  the  destroyers 
of  mankind  are  deemed  more  honorable  than  the  benefactors, 
the  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most 
exalted  characters." 

This  truth  the  history  of  humanity  confirms.  Military  glory, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  prized  above  all  other  honors. 
Its  value  is  continually  presented.  It  is  held  forth,  in  our  most 
valued  literature,  as  the  noblest  object  of  ambition.  To  kindle 
desire,  and  excite  respect  for  the  warrior's  excellence,  have 
been  employed  all  the  powers  of  mind, — ^has  been  prostituted 
the  genius  of  the  world.  Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of 
one  single  poem,  the  Iliad,  that  immortal,  transcendent  epic  ? 
How  many  Alexanders  has  it  called  into  being !  In  how  many 
bosoms,  for  nearly  three  thousand  years,  has  it  enkindled  the 
fires  of  wrong  ambition !  What  mighty  effect  has  it  had  in 
turning  the  esteem  of  mankind  from  the  humble,  the  beneficent, 
and  the  good,  to  the  turbulent,  the  rash,  and  the  unpitying! 
And  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  the  influence 
is  similar.  They  generally  create  sympathy  for  deeds  of  mili- 
tary prowess.  So  it  is  with  the  popular  literature  of  all  coun- 
tries. That  which  has  come  into  existence  even  in  the  present 
century,  often  excites  the  love  of  warlike  distinction.  The  im- 
perishable works  of  Hume  and  Xenophon  do  not  set  forth  the 
glory  of  the  warrior  in  a  more  exciting  manner,  and  are  not 
more  calculated  to  produce  a  martial  ardor  in  the  mind,  than 
Scott's  Marmion,  or  Southey's  Nelson.  Every  thing  which 
pertains  to  heroic  action  is  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  received 
with  popular  enthusiasm.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  Ivanhoe  ? 
What  nation  does  not  prize  its  heroic  poems,  its  martial  airs 
and  ballads  ?  To  this  day  the  Spanish  peasant  loves  to  repeat 
the  exploits  of  the  Cid.  Even  the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  as  the 
countrymen  of  Burns  do  his  "  Scots,  wha  ha'  wi'  Wallace  bled." 
Every  where  we  hear  of  the  glory  of  the  warrior.   On  him  are 
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the  honors  of  all  countries  lavished.  The  gratitude  of  England 
raised  Wellington  to  the  first  rank  of  her  nobility,  and  intrusted 
to  his  guidance  the  helm  of  her  government.  The  warrior  is 
exalted  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown.  His  glories  screen  from  the 
public  eye  the  noblest  and  the  best.  He  is  styled  the  ^'  patron 
of  mankind."  He  lives  the  fond  object  of  popular  idolatry ; 
and  when  he  dies,  we  are  told  that  '*  his  intrepid  spirit  rises 
triumphantly  from  the  field  of  glory  to  its  kindred  heavens  !'* 
Then  his  image  is  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  animated 
marble,  and  his  virtues  in  the  poet's  immortal  lay. 

''Thus  fame  has  been  achieved,  renown  on  earth, 
And  what  most  merits  fame,  in  silence  hid." 

But  the  youth  not  only  hears  the  praises  of  the  warrior's  ex- 
cellence ;  but,  as  if  too  great  pains  could  not  be  taken  to  excite 
a  warlike  propensity,  his  early  toys  are  mimic  swords  and 
drams.  He  is  inOamed  by  the  strains  of  martial  music,  and 
delighted  with  the  parade  of  military  reviews.  Who  will  ever 
forget  the  intense  exhilaration  he  felt  when  he  first  saw  the 
train*band  '^  with  its  order,  and  motion,  and  music,  its  feathers, 
and  horsehair,  and  bearskin,  and  tinsel  ?"  All  the  representa*^ 
tions  of  war  and  of  heroes  are  interesting  and  brilliant.  Nothing 
seems  more  desirable  to  the  common  mind  than  situations  in 
the  army  and  navy.  Wherever  we  go  we  behold  something 
calculated  to  captivate  the  youthful  mind.  In  the  public  hall 
we  see  the  bust  of  the  warrior,  and  over  his  grave  the  stately 
monument.  Do  we  travel  through  the  rural  and  quiet  district  ? 
We  behold,  even  in  the  bar-mom,  the  figure  of  Napoleon.  Do 
we  seek  an  hour's  entertainment  from  reading  ?  The  first  book 
which  arrests  our  attention,  represents  perhaps  the  hero  as  the 
benefactor  of  mankind.  Do  we  view  the  youth  at  his  academic 
task  ?     He  is  cantering  joyfully  over 

«  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  unqula  campum." 

Such  are  some  of  the  influences  which  bias  the  mind  in  favor 
of  war.  The  youth  is  first  taught  to  respect  the  custom ;  then 
follows  |he  desire  for  its  honors.  Let  Christians  beware  how 
they  encourage  this  martial  ardor.  Once  enkindled,  it  is  with 
difSculty  extinguished.  Though  it  may  be  called  a  patriotic 
impulse,  it  will  nevertheless,  like  other  impulses,  seek  a  field  for 
its  development. 

But  whence  these  prejudices  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
present  ?     How  came  they  to  be  so  prevalent  and  generally 
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established  ?  How  happened  such  a  fatal  delusion  to  overspread 
the  Christian  world  ?  VV hat  is  its  origin  ?  A  mere  glance  at 
the  causes  will  explain  the  fact.  When  we  view  them,  our 
wonder  ceases  at  once. 

They  are  the  prejudices  of  our  fathers.  They  are  invested 
with  all  the  authority  and  power  which  time  and  use  can  sanc« 
tion.  Who  that  has  ever  thought  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  or  the  history  of  human  conduct  and  opinions,  is  not  im- 
pressed with  the  mysterious  efficacy  of  that  spell  which  is  con- 
jured by  the  suffrage  of  antiquity  ?  But  old  and  venerable  as 
are  these  prejudices,  they  are  only  the  relics  of  barbarism.  The 
way  they  came  to  be  established  is  so  natural,  that  we  feel  no 
surprise. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  it  is  well  known  Christians 
deemed  the  custom  of  war  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  The  discrepancy  of  the  Christian  and  warlike  charac- 
ter was  then  openly  maintained,  and  generally  believed,  as  con- 
ceded by  all  respectable  historians.  Even  Gibbon  says,  '^  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  even  the  defence  of  their  per- 
sons and  property  to  the  patient  doctrine  which  enjoined  an 
unlimited  forgiveness  of  past  injuries.  Their  humane  ignorance 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  lawful^  on  any  occasion,  to 
take  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Hence  they  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  active  defence  of  the  empire ;  for  they  could 
not,  without  renouncing  a  most  solemn  duty,  assume  the  char- 
acter of  soldiers."  '^  But  while  it  is  as  easy/'  says  a  learned 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  to  obscure  the  sun  at  mid-* 
day,  as  to  deny  that  the  primitive  Christians  renounced  all  war 
as  irreconcilable  with  their  profession,  still  it  is  true,  that  so 
soon  as  Christianity  became  corrupt,  even  before  it  was  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  wodd,  Christians  became  soldiers. 
When  the  Tartar  and  Teutonic  barbarians  invaded  the  civilized 
world,  Christianity,  though  generally  professed,  had  become  so 
corrupted  by  pagan  superstitions,  and  by  the  influence  of  orien- 
tal and  Grecian  philosophy,  that  its  pure  and  simple  principles 
could  hardly  be  recognised.  The  gospel,  of  course,  could  not 
be  expected  to  restrain  a  people  from  war  who  had  so  little 
perception  of  its  truth,  especially  when  they  literally  fought 
pro  aris  etfocis.^^  Much  less  influence  could  a  merely  nomi- 
nal Christianity  have  on  the  conduct  of  those  sensuous  and  en- 
ergetic warriors  of  the  north  who  settled  in  the  countries  they 
conquered,  and  whose  very  religion,  like  that  of  the  savages  of 
North  America,  was  war.     When  these  two  races,  the  Ger- 
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manic  and  Roman,  became  blended  together,  institutions  were 
formed,  based  entirely  on  the  law  of  violence,  which  moulded 
gradually  the  habits  of  thought  in  subsequent  generations. 
During  the  thousand  years  of  turbulence,  ignorance,  and  chaos 
which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  war  was  sup- 
posed to  be  just,  necessary  and  glorious.  From  these  semi-> 
barbarians  we  are  descended.  They  haTe  transmitted  to  us 
much  of  the  spirit  of  their  institutions.  Many  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  they  valued  have  descended  to  us,  from  various 
causes,  complete  and  undisputed.  Among  these,  are  the  pre- 
judices respecting  war.  They  are  therefore  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  antiquity.  The  influence  of  old  opinions  I  have  men- 
tioned. They  are  with  many  received  as  true,  because  they 
are  old,  no  matter  whence  derived,  no  matter  how  opposed  to 
the  great  standard  of  truth  which  they  profess  to  follow. 

Again ;  the  wars  which  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  those  maxims  in  the  New,  which  pertain  to  the  propriety 
of  a  coercive  power  in  government,  have  favored  the  delusion 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  war.  Superadded  to  the  influence 
of  these,  are  its  supposed  advantages,  which  hope  ever  suggests, 
and  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  the  heart,  ever  prone  to  seek  in- 
dulgence at  any  cost. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  those  prejudices,  which  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education  tends  to  perpetuate  and  conflrm ; — a  system  of 
instruction  which  favors  a  delusion  more  fatal  and  corrupt  than 
the  Christian  philanthropist  has  hitherto  detected  among  man- 
kind. And  the  most  melancholy  reflection  in  view  of  it  is, 
that  Christians  make  so  few  exertions  of  a  positive  kind  to  coun- 
teract these  prejudices.  How  few  have  lifted  up  their  voice 
against  war; — a  custom  which  has  caused  more  unmixed  e^i 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  than  has  hitherto  been  exposed. 
Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  that  the  humane  voice  of  an  Erasmus, 
a  Grotius,  or  a  Knox,  has  been  heard  in  almost  every  age ;  but 
how  soon  drowned  by  the  discords  of  society,  or  unheeded  by 
deluded  man.  Christians  have  seldom;  as  a  class,  recognised 
the  law  of  love  in  international  transactions.*'  a.  z. 

*  <*  Tlie  MeaDs  of  Coanteractioo,"  in  our  next  number. 
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Article  IV. 

auEsnoNs  on  peace. 

The  grand  obstacle  to  the  cause  of  peace  is  apathy.  It 
needs  only  a  fair  and  full  hearing ;  for  no  candid  mind,  pos- 
.sessed  of  all  its  facts  and  arguments,  could  escape  from  its 
conclusions,  or  resist  its  claims.  Let  the  public  attention  be 
properly  turned  to  the  subject ;  let  the  whole  community  be 
roused  to  a  thorough  examination  of  its  main  points  in  the 
light  of  revelation  or  of  history ;  and  the  cause  would  soon 
gain  a  glorious  triumph. 

We  wish  to  enlist  leading  minds ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the 
subject  taking  so  strong  a  hold  of  students  in  some  of  our 
higher  seminaries,  and  working  its  way  more  and  more  into  the 
heart  of  the  community.  It  is  introduced  as  a  theme  for  lec- 
tures, compositions  and  dispute,  not  only  in  colleges  and  theo- 
logical seminaries,  but  in  many  of  our  lyceums.  This  augurs 
well  for  the  cause.  Let  it  come  fully  before  the  great  mass  of 
minds  in  these  nurseries  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  these  labo- 
ratories of  national  character  and  public  opinion  ;  and  we  shall 
soon  find  the  leaven  of  pacific  sentiments  pervading  the  land, 
and  a  generation  of  peace-makers  rising  to  frown  from  Chris- 
tendom this  worst  of  all  the  scourges  that  ever  afflicted  our 
race. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  friends  of  peace  in  our  seminaries 
the  importance  of  discussing  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 
Not  a  few  students  will  soon  go  forth  from  our  colleges  and 
high  schools  to  teach  during  the  winter  in  places  where  they 
might,  if  disposed,  do  much  for  our  cause,  by  distributing  peace 
publications,  and  introducing  the  subject  for  conversation  or 
debate  into  those  social  and  literary  circles  in  which  they  will 
move.  Deeply  interest  them  in  the  cause,  and  they  will  find 
many  ways  of  promoting  it  without  cost  or  hindrance  to  them- 
selves. Every  teacher  may  and  should  make  his  school  a 
nursery  of  peace*;  and  even  students  who  spend  their  vacations 
in  leisure  among  friends,  would  be  able,  moving  in  the  higher 
walks  of  society,  and  touching  some  of  the  most  important 
chords  of  influence,  to  do  much  for  us  with  little  efibrt. 

Many  other  considerations  might  be  suggested  to  urge  upon 
our  friends  in  seminaries  of  learning  to  bring  up  this  great 
subject  for  discussion  among  their  associates ;  and  I  may  per^ 
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haps  assist  them  by  submitting  a  few  questions  proper  for  de- 
bate, which  will  be  likely  to  call  forth  the  most  important  facts 
and  principles  involved  in  this  enterprise : 

1.  Is  there  in  nature,  reason  or  revelation  any  thing  to  justify 
the  custom  of  war? — ^I, refer  to  the  general  custom^  without 
starting  any  inquiry  concerning  different  Jcindt  of  war,  or  the 
propriety  of  preparations  for  defence. 

2.  Will  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  sanction 
war  ? — ^These  precepts  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  political  and  ceretnonial  code  of  the  Lraelites,  and  from 
their  somewhat  mysterious  history.  When  we  set  aside  all 
those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  have  been  superseded 
by  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
we  shall  find,  even  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  any  thing  to  sanc- 
tion war. 

3.  Will  the  gospel  justify  war  in  any  case  ? — I  mean  war 
between  nations ;  and  the  question  excludes  all  arguments  not 
furnished  or  clearly  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  get  the  question  argued  on  strictly 
evangelical  grounds ;  but  the  gospel  is,  in  fact,  the  only  judge 
that  is  competent  to  decide,  whether  any  species  of  war  is 
allowed  by  their  religion  to  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
peace. 

4.  Is  war  necessary  ? — It  is,  indeed,  necessary  for  the  grati- 
ficatbn  of  wicked  desires,  for  the  accomplishment  of  such 
selfish  and  nefarious  ends  as  warriors  have  been  wont  to  pursue ; 
but  is  it  essential  to  the  safety,  the  rights,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
worid,  or  of  individual  nations  ?  Is  there  any  real  need  of  the 
war-system  7 

5.  Was  our  revolutionary  war  justifiable  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples?— This  question  involves  all  the  facts  in  the  case, — the 
assumed  right  of  revolution  with  which  it  started ;  the  princi- 
ple of  armed  resistance  against  government ;  the  motives,  the 
spirit,  all  the  necessary  proceedings  of  the  Revolution.  I  do 
not  wish  to  inquire,  whether  the  leading  patriots  of  that  day 
were  worthy  of  high  praise,  or  whether  the  Revolution  has 
been  a  blessing  to  us  and  the  worid ;  for,  such  points  being 
conceded,  it  may  still  be  inquired,  whether  the  war  itself  was 
not  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

6.  Would  it  be  safe  for  a  nation  in  Christendom  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  not  defending  themselves  by  the  ^ti^orcf  against  foreign 
aggression  ? — The  question  is  not  whether  they  should  defend 
themselves  at  all,  but  whether  they  should  use  the  sword  for 
this  purpose ;  not  whether  they  would  experience  no  evil,  but 
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whether  tbey  ivould  not  receive  iess  than  earned  tesAsi^nce 
would  bring  fipon  them ;  the  experiment  to  be  tried  not  tot  a 
single  time,  but  for  a  course  of  ages. 

7.  Is  it  possible  to  abolish  the  custom  of  war  ? 

8.  Ought  direct  efforts  to  be  made  for  thiis  purpose  ? 

9.  Is  war  subservient  to  the  cause  of  liberty  ? — Not  whether 
liberty  has  ever  been  gained  by  war ;  but  whether  the  custom 
itself  is  friendly,  or  inimical  to  liberty,  and  whether  the  abolition 
of  war  would  hasten  the  spread  and  triumtrfi  of  freedom. 

10.  Ought  our  militia  system  to  be  sustamed  ? — ^As  a  means, 
not  of  enforcing  the  laws  at  home,  but  of  waging  war  against 
other  nations. 

11.  Are  military  academies  in  thb  countiy  right  or  expe- 
dient ? 

12.  Is  preparation  for  war  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  ? 

13.  Are  preparations  for  war  right? 

14.  Is  it  consistent  for  Christians  to  support  the  custom  of 
war  by  training,  paying  military  fines,  or  in  any  other  way  ? 

15.  Is  it  right  or  expedient  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  act 
as  chaplains  in  the  army  or  navy  ? 

16.  Are  all  persons,  believing  in  the  unlawfulness  of  war, 
entitled  to  the  same  exemption  with  the  Quakers  ? 

17.  Ought  peace  societies,  separate  from  Christian  churches 
and  congregations,  to  be  formed? 

18.  Is  it  necessary  or  desirable,  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
peace,  to  require  of  its  friends  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
from  war,  or  a  promise  of  opposition  to  wars  strictly  defensive 
as  forbidden  in  the  gospel  ? 

19.  Is  the  success  of  the  peace  cause,  or  the  spread  of 
peace  coextensive  with  Christianity,  indispensable  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Millennium  ? 

I  might  easily  extend  this  list ;  but  here  are  questions  enough 
to  engross  the  public  mind  for  years.  Let  these  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  they  will  suggest  all  the  other  points  necessary  or 
desirable  to  be  considered.  And  I  own  I  see  not  how  Chris^ 
tians  can  refuse  or  delay  to  examine  subjects  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  religion,  involving  so  many  questions  of 
duty,  and  so  vital  to  the  present  and  everlasting  welfare  of 
mankind.  PACiricus. 
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Article  V. 

REV.  MR.  CHEEVER'S  ADDRESS, 

AT   THS  X.ATS   AlfNIVKBaABT  OF  THS   AMBRICAIT    PBACC   80CIKTT. 

Mr.  Cheever  said,  the  thought  of  universal  peace  was  one  of  gran- 
deur, of  imniense  interest  to  all;  and  why  any  Christian  or  benevo- 
lent mind  should  not  appreciate  its  magnitude,  it  is  hard  to  explain. 
And  whatever  may  be  said  or  felt,  one  thing  no  person,  who  believes 
the  Bible,  or  even  in  divine  benevolence,  will  dispute, — universal 
peace  will  at  last  prevail.    That  it  will  be  so  Is  proved : 

1.  From  express  assurances  ttom  God,  given  mquently  in  his  holy 
word.  It  is  no  plainer  that  the  world  will  be  filled  with  truth,  and 
light,  and  righteousness,  than  it  is,  that  men  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  God's  holy  mountain,  and  the  instruments  of  war  be  convert- 
ed into  implements  of  husbandry. 

52l  This  IS  the  expectation  of  alL  A  state  of  war  is  the  greatest 
violation  of  reason  which  can  be  conceived.  When  a  case  occurs, 
all  hope  and  expect  it  will  soon  terminate.  So  we  all  expect,  from 
a  natural  dictate  of  humanity,  as  well  as  from  the  Bible,  that  all  wars 
will  cease. 

3.  A  state  of  peace  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  religious  state 
of  mind.  It  is  as  natural  that  two  nations  should  cease  to  quarrel,  if 
piety  prevails,  as  it  is  that  two  individuals  should.  Two  young  men, 
who  had  given  and  accepted  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  bad  an  hour 
to  spare,  before  the  time  for  fatal  encounter  arrived.  They  spent 
that  hour  in  a  prayer,  unknown  to  each  other,  till  near  the  close. 
Their  minds  were  impressed.  They  became  serious,  and  most  de- 
voted fiiends.  For  this,  there  was  no  other  reason  than  that  the^  had 
become  pious.  Let  this  spirit  pervade  the  nations,  and  all  will  be 
peace. 

4  A^in,  all  good  men  are  laboring,  by  their  prayers,  their  efiforts, 
and  their  universal  charity,  to  promote  peace ;  and  they  will  as  surely 
succeed,  as  that  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea. 

BeaideSy  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken*  It  is  a  ^  great  and  in- 
controvertible principle  of  humanity  and  religion,  that  human  life 
must  not  be  taken,  except  by  God,  and  at  his  command.  These  cir- 
cumstances imply  all  the^iuthority  which  any  government  can  claim 
for  doinff  this  appalling  acty— depriving  man  of  that  which  to  him  is 
more  valuable  than  all  sublunary  good ;  taking  away  that  liie,  which 
his  Creator  gave,  when  that  life  has  been  forfeited  by  public  ofilenoe, 
into  the  hands  of  violated  laws.  God  has  given  general  directions 
to  civil  powers,  by  which  they  are  allowed  to  assume  the  forfeiture  of 
the  criminal.  But  this  is  the  only  case,  except  when  special  direc- 
tions are  given. 

Abraham  was  directed  to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  and  was  hound  to 
do  it  But  no  other  man  can  plead  his  example  as  an  authority  for 
his  doing  the  same  thing.  The  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  de- 
stroy the  nations  of  Canaan.    But  this  command  is  no  warrant  to 
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any  but  those  to  whom  it  was  given.  And  no  war  has  been  right 
since,  unless  commanded  by  G<k1,  or  unless  the  circumstances  of  Uie 
case  have  been  such  plain  indications  as  to  be  equivalent  to  an  ex- 
press precept 

Take  another  view.  One  nation  was  never  made,  or  constituted 
to  govern  another  nation,  but  to  govern  only  their  own  subjects. 
Besides,  the  public  sense  of  all  civilized  nations  is  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  war.  Open  war  is  a  duel  between  two  nations.  And  the 
•prmciple  involved  is  the  right  of  two  men,  to  attempt  to  destroy 
each  other.  And  yet  the  idea  of  this  practice  and  principle  is  now 
repudiated  by  all  civilized  nations.  And  some  have  declared,  that  the 
killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel  is  murder  in  the  first  degree.  To  be  con- 
sistent, they  must  adopt  the  same  view  of  a  duel,  however  large  the 
scale  may  be  upon  which  it  is  fought 

Again ;  we  have  the  opinion  of  an  apostle  on  this  subject  He  de- 
clares, without  qualification,  that  wars  and  fightings  arise  from  the 
lusts  that  war  in  our  members.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the  whole  Bible  forbids  all  such  lusts,  or  evil  passions,  and,  conse* 
quently,  all  the  conduct  which  springs  from  them. 

I  remember  that  a  celebrated  king  once  called  several  of  his  sub- 
jects around  him.  His  object  was  to  explain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  his  government,  in  the  administration  of  which  he  was 
about  to  employ  those  then  collected.  And  among  other  important 
remarks,  I  find  the  following:  ** Blessed  are  the  peace-makers;  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.**  And  they  paid  careful 
attention  to  it ;  and  just  so  fiu*  as  they  were  able  to  disseminate  that 
spirit,  they  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  all  kinds  of  contention. 
Let  the  rulers  and  subjects  of  every  kingdom  cultivate  that  spirit, 
and  toon  for  ever  cease. 


Article  VI. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PEACE.* 

OiTE  of  the  principal  arguments  drawn  from  the  New  Testament, 
on  which  the  defenders  of  war  rest  their  vindication,  is  taken  fi-om 
the  remark  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  soldiers  who  came  to  him, 
saying,  ''And  what  shall  we  do?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Do  violence 
to  no  man ;  neither  accuse  any  falsely ;  and  be  content  toUh  your  toagesT* 
Luke  iiL  14  It  is  argued  fi-om  this  passage,  that  Jd^n  allowed  the 
soldiers  to  take  their  wages,  and  thereby  sanctioned  war. 

1.  I  might  easily  evade  this  argument,  by  pleading  that  the  minis- 
tration of  John  was  no  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  had 

*  Tbif  article  if  an  abridjr monl  of  Uiree  Metiona  in  a  recent  pamphlet  on  <*  Obstacles  and 
Objeetiona  to  the  Cause  of  Peace."  The  writer  rarely  attempts  to  disticgaish  the  caiws  of 
Peace  from  certain  prineiplu  still  in  dispote  among  the  professed  friends  of  this  cause.  The 
objections  here  considered  lie  not  against  the  cause,  but  against  the  supposition  that  the 
goepel  forbids  «li  war  yjutd  we  have  therefore  changed  the  title  in  aoooidaiiee  with  itereal  de* 
sign  and  eharaoter.— Ed.  Adt. 
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not  yet  commenced ;  but  as  some  sects  of  Christians  think  the  au- 
thority of  John  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  apostles,  I  will  admit 
it  for  argument  sake.  Yet  the  apostles  themselves  were  not  fully 
aware  of  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  until 
**  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,"  when  they  were  filled  with 
the  "  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven."  After  they  were  thus  in- 
spired, they  never  gave  the  least  countenance  to  war  in  any  form ; 
but  all  their  precepts  inculcated  a  spirit  directly  the  opposite  to  war 
in  every  particular. 

2.  A  candid  inquirer  after  truth  from  the  word  of  God  does  not 
split  texts  apart,  and,  taking  that  part  which  suits  him,  reject  the 
other.  By  this  means,  the  B\b\e  may  be  made  to  say  almost  any 
thing.  In  this  case,  take  the  whole  sentence  together,  and  what  does 
it  say?  *^Doviolenct  to  no  man,^  Now,  if  all  the  soldiers  in  the 
world  would  obey  this  injunction  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  do  violence 
to  no  man,  wars  would  cease. 

3.  These  were  Roman  soldiers,  and  consequently  idolaters;  and 
idolatry  constituted  a  part  of  their  military  duty,  as  tbev  were  obliged 
to  worship  their  standards,  and  the  image  of  Ceesar.  If  the  injunction 
of  John,  to  be  content  with  their  wages,  would  justify  war,  it  would 
also  justify  idolatry;  and  it  would  justify  all  the  conquests,  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  pagan  Rome.  But,  it  is  asked.  Why  did  not  John 
take  this  opportunity  to  condemn  the  practice  of  war  ?  In  addition 
to  what  has  been  already  said  about  his  own  light  and  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  I  might  as  reasonably  ask,  why  he  did  not  take  this  op- 
portunity to  condemn  idolatry,  polygamy,  unnatural  lust,  licentious, 
ness,  and  all  the  horrible  vices  of  the  Roman  camp  ?  His  silence  on 
the  subject  does  not  prove  that  he  sanctioned  war,  any  more  than  its 
accompanying  vices.  Certainly,  his  injunction,  "  Do  violence  to  no 
man,"  goes  as  far  to  condemn  war,  as  any  other  remark  of  his  to  the 
soldiers  did  to  discountenance  any  other  sin ;  and  the  friends  of  peace 
could  quote  the  whole  verse  in  their  favor  with  much  more  plausi- 
bility than  the  defenders  of  war. 

4.  It  is  a  principle  of  exegesis  generally  allowed,  that  scripture 
should  never  be  so  interpreted  as  to  contradict  itself.  Now  this 
passage,  and  one  other,  relating  to  the  two  swords,  are  the  only  two 
texts,  taken  from  the  gospel,  which,  for  many  years,  I  have  heard 
quoted  in  defence  of  war ;  and  if  these  be  sufficient  to  justify  war, 
then  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  all  his  subsequent  pre. 
cepts  of  a  peaceful  nature,  together  with  his  example,  and  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  the  apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  must 
go  for  nothing.  So  much  do  the  abettors  of  war  call  on  us  to  sacri- 
fice, that  they  may  be  enabled  to  support  a  custom  which  has,  from 
the  murder  of  Abel  to  the  present  day,  covered  the  earth  with  blood, 
and  made  it  resound  with  lamentation  and  wo,  and  sent  millions  of 
souls  to  perdition. 

I  now  come  to  the  text  on  which  the  abettors  of  war  chiefly  rely 
for  defence.  Luke  xxii.  36.  **  He  that  bath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his 
garment  and  buy  one."  "  Here,"  say  our  opponents,  "  notwithstand- 
mg  all  the  prophecies  which  predicted  our  Saviour  as  the  Prince  of 
peace,  and  under  the  influence  of  whose  principles  the  nations 
should  Uam  war  no  more  (Isaiah  ii.  4 ;  Micah  iv.  3) ;  notwithstanding 
that  his  precepts  and  example  had  hitherto  been  eminently  pacific, 
he  did  now,  at  last,  by  tliis  single  sentence,  authorize  violence,  bloods 
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0hed,  and  war  !**  I  confeaa  the  accusation  appears  to  me  like  impiety 
and  blasphemy ;  and  I  grieve  that  the  prevalence  of  depravity  in 
the  world,  and  unbelief  in  the  church,  should  make  it  neeesaary  to 
clear  our  blessed  Saviour's  character  from  a  charge  of  such  gross 
inconsistency.  But  as  it  is,  1  must  proceed  to  the  task,  **nBorB  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger." 

It  is  very  certain  that  these  swords  were  not  for  defence ;  fbr— 1. 
When  the  disciples  replied,  ^  Lord,  behold  here  are  two  swords,** 
**  He  said  unto  them,  It  is  enough.**    Now  it  is  certain,  that  two  swords 
were  not  "  enough  **  for  twelve  men,  if  they  had  any  intention  of  de- 
fending themselves  by  physical  force.    2.  When  Peter  did  take  ono 
of  these  two  swords,  in  nis  rash  zeal  to  defend  his  Master,  so  far  from 
approving  of  his  conduct,  Jesus  rebuked  him,  and  healed  the  ear 
which  Peter  had  smitten  off.    3.  He  had  no  need  of  two  swords  for 
defence,  who  could  command  ''more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels.'* 
4.  The  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  did  not  understand 
the  abovenamed  passage  as  authorizing  war,  either  offensive  or  de- 
fensive ;  for  we  have  no  record  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  that  any 
one  of  them  did  ever,  after  that  memorable  night  on  which  Jesus 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  sword  to  his  disciples,  take  the  sword  even 
fbr  defence ;  though  there  is  no  example  in  history,  if  we  except  that 
of  the  Jews,  where  a  sect  has  been  so  persecuted  and  oppressed ; 
and  none  would  have  so  good  a  right,  judging  afler  the  manner  of 
men,  to  take  the  sword  as  they.    And  this  was  not  owin^  to  coward- 
ice, but  principle,  and  a  firm  belief  that  the  Christian  religion  forbids 
the  use  of  the  sword  fbr  any  purposes  of  bloodslied ;  for  in  many 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Christians  were  a  large  minor- 
ity, and  in  some  a  majority  of  the  population.    Ancient  Others  of  the 
church  and  ecclesiastical   history  confirm  this  fact,  which  1  could 
prove  by  manifold  quotations,  if  1  had  room;  but  two  remarks  must 
suffice.     1.  When  Celsus,  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  accused  the  Christians  of  refusing  to  bear  arms,  even 
in  case  the  empire  was  invaded  by  the  barbarians,  Origen,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Christian  fathers  of  the  day,  in  answer  to  Celsus,  does 
not  deny  a  f^tct  of  such  general  notoriety,  but  justifies  the  refusal  of 
the  Christians,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  bear 
arms,  and  inconsistent  with  their  religion.    2.  Gibbon,  in  his  **  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,**  says  of  the  early  Christians — whom 
he  seems  to  hate  almost  as  much  as  Celsus  did — ^"Nor  could  their 
humane  ignorance  be  convinced,  that  it  was  lawful  on  any  occasion 
to  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures,  either  by  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice, or  that  of  toar,  even  though  their  criminal  or  hostile  attempts 
should  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole  community.** 
(Chap,  xv.^      When  Christianity    became    corrupted  by  an  union 
with  the  state,  Christians  took  the  sword ;  and  they  not  only  per- 
ished by  the  sword,  but  they  brought  a  legion  of  corruptions  into 
the  church  by  means  of  war ;  and  we  now  see  but  the  bare  dawn- 
ing of  the  Reformation.    5.  If  we  put  the  construction  on  the  passage 
which  our  opponents  contend  fbr,  we  must  do  violence  to  all  the 
peaceful  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  holy  apostles,  as  well  as  to  their 
example,  and  the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  ^  noble 
army  of  martyrs**  who  suffered  public  execution  sooner  than  take 
the  sword  for  any  consideration  whatever,  and  also  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  prophecies  which  foretold  the  pacific  character  of  the 
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BlesHBli  amd  bii  teKfion ;  asd  tlnw  destroy  the  most  tncontestible 
proof  ef  tbe  truth  of  onr  boly  religion,  and  leave  the  world  without 
any  revelalaMi  from  beavea,  but  one  luconsistem  with  itself. 

But  our  oppoDentB,  with  great  confidence,  ask  ^  Why  were  the 
disciples  oommanded  to  sell  weir  garments,  and  buy  swords,  if  they 
were  not  to  use  them  ?*  We  have,  I  think,  piaiiily  proved  that  it  was 
not  to  justify  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy 
them.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  which  neither  they  nor 
we  can  solve,  in  the  present  state  of  imperfection ;  but  I  will  hazard 
one  conjecture,  io  addition  to  the  other  glosses  which  have  been 
given  on  this  passage,  either  of  which  would  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  gospel  than  that  which  our  opponents  contend  for.  Our 
Saviour  onen  used  figurative  expresnons,  which  were  not  fully  com- 
prebended  by  his  disciples  until  they  were  explained  by  him.  Such 
was  his  injunction :  **'  Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees.  And  they  reasoned  among  them- 
selves saying.  It  is  because  we  have  taken  no  bread."  Matt.  xvi.  6, 7. 
In  this  instance,  the  Saviour  explained  his  meaning  to  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  swords,  for  wise  reasons,  he  left  them  in  an  error  for 
awhile.  In  a  few  hours  he  would  practically  show  his  meaning. 
The  apostles  kept  the  two  swords  with  them.  They  were  ^enough  ^ 
— if  not  for  defence — to  show  his  meaning.  And  when  one  of  them 
was  used,  he  rebuked  him  who  used  it,  healed  the  wound,  and  gave 
this  his  last  commandment  before  his  crucifixion :  **  Put  up  again  thy 
sword  into  his  place,"  with  this  denunciation,  ^'ibr  all  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Matt  xxvi.  52.  Our  Saviour's 
advent  into  the  world  was  bailed  by  songs  of  angels,  singing,  ^  GHory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towtvd  men." 
Luke  ii.  4.  His  first  public  discourse  was  full  of  peace ;  his  last  com- 
mand before  he  suffered  was,  ^  Put  up  thy  sword  f  his  last  denun- 
ciation was  on  those  who  used  it ;  and  his  last  prayer  was  for  his 
enemies ;  thus  producing  a  beautifbl  harmony  through  the  whole  of 
his  ministration,  which  harmony  our  opponents  are  laboring  to  de- 
stroy. 

But  our  opponents  still  reply,  '^  How  came  these  two  swords  among 
the  apostles  ?"  To  this  we  answer.  In  that  warlike  age,  every  man 
had  a  sword ;  and  a  sword  being  always  at  hand,  it  would  be  used 
fi>r  many  purposes  which  in  this  peaceful  age  and  country  we  do  not 
think  o^just  as  rum  is,  or  has  been  used  for  many  purposes  which 
the  next  generation  will  hardly  think  of.  It  is  not  probable,  that  all 
the  apostles  had  thrown  away  their  swords ;  but  some  two  or  three 
of  them  might  have  been  kept  for  useful  purposes.  Now,  if  it  should 
happen  that  a  Quaker  fishing-boat  should  be  captured  by  a  man-of* 
war,  would  the  captor  be  justified  in  treating  a  crew  of  eleven  men 
as  warriors,  because  two  fowling-pieces  were  found  on  board  the 
prize,  though  they  might  have  been  old  muskets,  and  formerly  used 
in  war?  Besides,  the  apostles  were  not  yet  indoctrinated  in  the  peace- 
ful principles  of  the  gospel.  If  they  had  been,  they  would  not  have 
fallen  under  the  just  rebuke  of  their  Master  for  asking  his  permission 
to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  inhabitants  of  a  Sa- 
maritan village,  or  smitten  a  poor  servant,  and  cut  off  his  ear.  In 
both  cases,  oui*  Saviour  showed  his  disciples  that  they  knew  not  what 
spirit  they  were  of;  and  many  of  his  disciples  of  the  present  day  are 
under  the  same  mistake,  and  deserve  the  same  rebuke. 
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There  are  a  few  other  objectioDS  drawn  from  the  gospel,  which  I 
have  Dot  known  to  be  advanced  for  many  years ;  but  as  they  may 
come  up  again,  I  think  it  best  to  give  them  a  passing  notice. 

J.  One  of  them  is  the  expression  of  Christ  concerning  the  centu- 
rion who  came  to  him  requesting  him  to  heal  a  servant.  Christ  said 
of  the  centurion,  ^  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.** 
It  has  been  argued  from  this,  that  Jesus  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Roman  soldier.  To  this  it  ma^  be  answered, — 1. 
That  the  commendation  of  Christ  was  on  the  fcnih  of  the  centurion 
in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  Jesus  to  heal  an  absent  person  barely 
by  his  word,  and  not  on  his  profession.  Rahab,the  harlot  of  Jericho, 
was  commended  by  Paul  for  her  faiih,  manifested  in  receiving  the 
spies ;  but  I  never  heard  that  any  one  justified  her  proftssum  on  that 
account,  though  there  would  be  as  good  a  reason  as  our  opponents 
have.  2.  The  Messiah  did  not  directly  interfere  with  the  existing 
relations  of  society.  He  left  polygamy,  slavery,  war,  and  a  thousand 
other  sins  without  any  pointed  rebuke ;  but  he  established  principles, 
that,  if  applied,  will  ultimately  destroy  them  all.  It  is  our  duty  to  makt 
that  application.  3.  If  Christ  was  silent  as  to  the  profession  of  the 
centurion,  so  he  was  as  to  his  religion ;  and  tlie  Roman  soldier  was 
without  doubt  an  idolater.  4.  If  the  silence  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
occupation  of  the  centurion  would  justify  any  war,  it  would  also 
justify  the  cruel,  unjust  and  unprovoked  wars  of  the  Roman  armies, 
of  which  the  centurion  was  a  part 

2.  Another  objection  is  founded  on  the  case  of  Cornelius,  another 
centurion,  to  whom  Peter  was  sent  to  impart  the  gospel  to  him.  It 
is  said  that  it  is  no  where  recorded  in  Scripture  that  he  quitted  the 
profession  of  arras.  We  answer,  1.  That  many  publicans  and  harlots 
were  also  convened ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  they  quitted  their 
occupation.  We  have  however  good  reason  to  conclude  that  they 
did ;  and  we  have  as  good  reason  to  conclude  that  Cornelius  did,  as 
that  Rahab  did,  or  any  harlot  or  publican,  after  they  came  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth ;  but  nothing  is  expressly  stated  in  one  case  more 
than  in  another.  2.  The  fourth  answer  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  equally  applicable  here. 

3.  Another  objection  is,  ^  Christ  paid  tribute-money  to  the  Roman 
emperor,  and  thereby  supported  his  wars,  which  he  would  not  have 
done,  if  war  were  contrary  to  his  religion."  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  though  a  part  of  the  tribute-money  went  to  support  the 
Roman  armies  in  carrying  on  their  cruel,  unjust  and  rapacious  wars 
of  conquest,  a  part  also  went  to  support  the  voluptuous  vices  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  ffladiatorial  shows,  and  the  worship  of  idols.  If 
this  objection  would  justify  one  of  these  uses  of  the  tribute-money, 
it  would  also  justify  the  others. 


Excuses  for  War. — Its  advocates  often  cull  out  extreme  cases  to 
justify  it;  but  they  might  as  well  justify  lying,  because  it  may  save 
life  or  property.  They  justify  war,  because  Grod  has  sometimes  over- 
ruled it  for  good ;  but  they  might  as  well  justify  assassination,  because 
tyrants  have  sometimes  been  removed  by  such  means ;  or  the  slave 
trade,  because  it  has  brought  some  Africaus  into  a  saving  acquaintance 
with  the  gospel ;  or  duelling,  because  it  has  sometimes  saved  the  state 
the  expense  of  a  halter. 
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Article  VIL 

SKETCHES  OF  WAR. 

1.      MORALS    OF    SOLDIERS. 

"You  would  not  be  surprised,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Charleston  Observer  in  Florida,  under  date  of  March  22,  **  that  the 
Lord  has  scourged  our  territory,  if  you  could  beliold  the  awful 
boldness  and  universal  dominion  of  sin — how  wickedness  doth  in- 
deed bear  herself  aloft  in  high  places.  You  would  not  wonder  that 
our  armies  have  been  so  inefficient  and  often  defeated,  if  you  could 
see  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constituted ;  if  you  could  witness 
the  drunkenness  and  debauchery  from  the  general  to  tlie  private, 
and  hear  them  strive  to  outvie  each  other  in  uttering  the  most  horrid 
imprecations  and  blasphemy,  and  ridiculing  every  thmg  like  religion." 

In  1380,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  aid  in  the  wars  of  Bretagne. 
The  English  troops  1a^  for  some  time  near  Portsmouth,  wind-bound, 
and  waiting  for  provisions.  They  ill-treated  the  country  around, 
forcibly  carrying  off  men's  wives  and  daughters.  Among  other  out- 
rages. Sir  John  Arundell,  the  commander,  went  to  a  nunnery,  and 
desired  that  his  troops  might  be  allowed  to  visit  them !  This  being 
refused,  they  entered  by  violence,  and  on  their  departure  compelled 
the  nuns  to  go  with  them.  A  storm  came  on,  when  those  unhappy 
females  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  very  persons  who  had 
forced  them  to  embark !  The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  lost  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland ;  the  leader  with  a  thousand  of  his  men  perished. 
Froissart  relates,  that  the  French  troops,  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  were  equally  profligate  in  their  conduct. 

Yet  such  are  the  men  called  heroes;  the  men  whom  patriotic 
orators  eulogize  as  the  guardians  and  glory  of  a  nation ;  the  men 
whom  even  Christian  communities  heedlessly  regard  as  having  gone 
through  pollution  and  blood  to  the  realms  of  celestial  purity  and 
love ;  the  men  to  whom  civilized,  Christian  women  present  banners, 
compliments  and  caresses ! 

2.      THE    WAR   SPIRIT. 

spirit  ofjprivaU  warriors, — ^The  duel  fought  more  than  a  year  ago 
between  Key  and  Sherburne,  midshipmen  in  the  United  States  navy, 
originated  in  a  dispute  about  the  relative  speed  of  two  steamboats ! 
Warm  words  ensued;  the  lie  direct  was  bandied;  Key  challenged  his 
companion ;  and  at  length  the  parties,  both  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  met  about  two  miles  from  the  capitoi  in  Washington  with  such 
haste  that  they  omitted  to  procure  surgeons.  Key  fell ;  Sherburne 
advanced  to  oner  the  dying  victim  his  hand ;  but  it  was  indignaotlv 
rejected,  with  the  exclamation,  '*  Leave  me,  leave  me ;  for,  though 
dying,  I  scorn  and  detest  you." 

Similar  was  the  spirit  of  the  contest  between  Francis  and  Raleigh 
Osbaldistone.  "Torment  me  not,"  said  the  wounded  man;  '*I 
know  no  assistance  can  avail  me.  I  am  a  dying  man."  He  raised 
himself  in  his  chair,  although  the  damps  and  form  of  death  were 
already  on  his  brow,  and  he  spoke  with  a  fierceness  which  seemed 
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beyond  his  strength.  *^  Cousin  Francis,"  be  said,  **  draw  near  me." 
I  approached  him  as  he  requested.  "  I  wish  you  only  to  know,  that 
the  pangs  of  death  do  not  aJter  one  iota  of  my  feelings  towards  you. 
I  hate  you ! "  he  said, — ^the  expression  of  rage  throwing  a  horrid  glare 
over  his  countenance, — ''I  hate  you  with  a  hatred  as  intense  now, 
whilst  I  lie  bleeding  before  you,  as  if  my  foot  trod  on  your  neck." 
*  *  *  *  In  a  moment  afler  he  had  uttered  this  frightful 
wish,  he  fell  back  into  the  chair;  his  eyes  became  glazed,  his  limbs 
stiffened;  but  the  grin  and  glare  of  mortal  hatred  survived  even  the 
last  gasp  of  life!  Unfortunate,  reckless  young  man!  He  left  a 
mother's  fond  embrace  and  a  sister's  soft  kiss,  at  two  o'clock ;  at  nine, 
his  lifeless  and  bloody  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the  family  mansion, 
to  tell  that  he  fell  a  victim  at  the  shrine  of  false  honor ! 

Two  men.  Nay  lor  and  Brounaugh,  recently  got  into  a  quarrel  in 
New  Orleans,  and  posted  each  other  as  ^  swindlers,  liars  and  scoun- 
drels." At  length,  they  accidently  met  in  a  bar-room ;  and,  afler 
some  angry  words,  they  both  drew  pistols,  and  fired  at  the  distance 
of  only  three  or  four  paces  apart  Two  balls  entered  the  side  of  the 
chest  of  Nay  lor,  one  of  which  passed  through  his  heart ;  he  fell  and 
expired  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Brounaugh  received  Naylor^s 
ball  in  his  groin ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  falling,  he  received  another 
ball  from  a  third  pistol,  fired  by  a  friend  of  Naylor's,  which  passed 
through  Brounaugh's  body,  who  fainted  and  fell,  and  was  thought  to 
be  dead.  Naylor  only  spoke  one  or  two  words  after  he  fell.  S<mie 
one  exclarmed,  as  Brounaugh  fell,  *  he  is  deadJ  *  Who  is  dead  ? '  Al- 
tered Naylor.  'Brounaugh,'  replied  a  spectator.  ^Iheaa!  kuxza!^ 
feebly  articulated  Naylor,  who  expired  in  ten  minutes  afterwards. 

Spirit  of  adf-defence  cJuzraderiglic  of  the  old  man  rather  thjon  the  new, — 
In  one  of  our  seaports,  a  gentlemau  not  long  ago  gave  a  peace  tract 
to  a  minister  of  gigantic  stature,  whose  frame  would  have  furnished 
an  excellent  moael  for  a  statuary  carving  an  image  of  Hercules.  He 
appeared  glad  of  the  tract,  and  said  he  had  always  been  a  friend  of 
peace,  and  came  sometimes  near  being  mobbed  for  his  anti-war 
principles.  He  said  he  had  once  held  a  long  argument  with  an  aged 
minister  on  the  subject  of  self-defence.  His  opponent  asked  a  ques- 
tion, which  is  frequently  repeated,  and  which  seems  to  be  tlie  very 
citadel  to  which  the  defendere  of  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war 
generally  retreat,  when  hard  pressed  by  scripture  argument  The 
question  was,  ^  Suppose  I  should  meet  you,  spit  in  your  face,  or 
smite  you  on  the  cheek ;  what  would  you  do  ?  "  "  Why,  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  reigned  in  my  heart,  you  would  be  in  no  danger ;  but 
if  the  old  man  should  get  the  upper  hand,  and  M — k  F — d  should  be 
there  instead  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  you.  I  should 
advise  you,  sir,  not  to  try."  This  argum/mtum  ad  hominem  settled  the 
question  at  once. 

Spirit  of  war  in  eoniragt  tpith  that  of  the  gospd. — A  few  Cberokees 
who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  for  the  propagation  of  that  gospel  which  was  now  so  dear  to 
them.  The  sum  collected  the  first  year  was  about  ten  dollare;  and 
the  question  was,  to  what  particular  object  it  should  be  devoted.  At 
length,  a  poor  woman  proposed  that  it  should  be  given  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Osages ;  **  for  the  Bible," 
said  she,  **  bids  us  do  ^ood  to  our  enemies ;  and  I  believe  the  Osages 
are  the  greatest  enemies  the  Cberokees  have." 
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Nearly  all  American  Christiana  have  read  the  story  of  the  little 
Osage  captive.  As  Dr.  Cornelius  was  riding  through  the  wildemesa 
of  the  west,  he  met  a  party  of  Indian  warriors  just  returning  lirom 
one  of  their  excursions  of  fire  and  hlood.  One  of  these  warriors  of 
fierce  and  fiend-like  aspect,  led  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  whom 
they  had  taken  captive.  **  Where  are  the  parents  of  this  child  ?  ** 
said  Dr.  Cornelius.  ^  Here  they  are,"  replied  the  savage  warrior,  as 
with  one  hand  he  exhibited  the  bloody  scalps  of  a  man  and  a  woman^ 
and  with  the  other  brandished  his  tomahawk  in  all  the  exultation  of 
gratified  revenge. 

That  same  warrior  is  now  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  humble 
man  of  piety  and  prayer.  His  tomahawk  is  laid  aside ;  and  it  never 
again  will  be  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-men.  Uis  wife 
is  a  member  of  the  same  church  with  himself;  and  their  united 

Srayer  ascends,  morning  and  evening,  from  the  family  altar.  Their 
aughters  are  the  amiable,  humble  and  devoted  followers  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  training  up  under  the  iufiuence  of  a  Cither's  and 
a  mother's  prayers,  for  the  society  of  angels  and  archangels,  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim. 

''Do  you  remember,"  said  an  Indian  convert  to  a  missionary,  '^  that 
a  few  years  ago,  a  party  of  warriors  came  to  the  vicinity  of  the  tribe 
to  whom  you  preach,  and,  pretending  friendship,  invited  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  to  hold  a  talk  with  them  ?"  ''Yes,"  replied  the  missionary, 
"  I  remember  it  very  well."  "  Do  you  remember,  that  the  chief,  fear- 
ing treachery,  instead  of  going  himself^  sent  one  of  his  warriors  to 
hold  the  talk?"  "Yes."  "And  do  you  remember,"  proceeded  the 
Indian,  "  that  the  warrior  never  returned,  but  was  murdered  by  those 
who,  with  promises  of  friendship,  had  led  him  into  their  snare  ? " 
"I  remember  it  all  very  well."  "  Well,"  the  Indian  continued  weep* 
ing  with  emotion,  "  I  was  one  of  that  band  of  warriors.  As  soon  as 
our  victim  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  we  fell  upon  him  with  our  toma- 
hawks, and  cut  him  to  pieces."  This  man  is  now  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Christian  church,  and  reflects  with  hor- 
ror upon  those  scenes  in  which  he  formerly  exulted.  He  is  now 
giving  his  influence  and  his  prayers,  that  there  may  be  glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among  men. 

3.   HOULORS   OF    WAR. 

Singtdar  sufferer, — A  memoir  was  read  at  a  recent  session  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  detailing  some  curious  facts  in  the  life 
of  a  man  who  was  twice  buried  alive.  M,  Morel  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army  of  Egypt,  and  at  the  memorable  battle  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
he  had  both  his  thighs  broken  by  a  grape  shot.  When  he  had  nearly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  wound,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
plague,  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  lie  grew  worse  rapidly, 
lost  all  sensation,  was  pronounced  dead,  and  with  a  number  of 
corpses  of  those,  who  had  died  of  the  same  disease,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  ditch.  Soon  aAer,  one  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  in  that  vicinity, 
was  much  astonished  at  seeing  one  of  the  dead  men  standing  bolt 
upright !  He  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  Morel  was  again  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital.  In  a  few  days  after,  lie  was  again  attacked 
with  a  fit  of  lethargy,  and  believed  to  be  dead.  This  time  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  buried  in  the  sand.  In  the  night,  a  high 
wind  arose,  which  displaced  the  sand  that  covered  his  body,  and 
caused  the  unfortunate  man  to  awake.    He  tore  off  his  winding  sheet, 
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and  crept  toward  the  hospital,  where  he  remained  a  long  time  before 
he  recovered  his  general  health  ;  but  he  did  not  recover  the  faculties 
of  speech  or  hearing  until  several  years  after  he  entered  the  Hospital 
of  Invalids  at  Avignon.  He  is  now  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  has 
the  aspect  of  a  decrepid  old  woman,  being  hardly  able  to  walk. 

Monument  of  human  hojiea, — The  celebrated  De  Lamartine,  on  his 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1833,  whilst  approaching 
Servia,  the  last  town  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  says,  ^I  saw  a  tower 
rising  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  as  white  as  Parian  marble.  I  sat 
under  its  shade  to  enjoy  a  few  moments*  repose.  No  sooner  was  I 
seated,  than  raising  my  eves  to  the  monument,  1  discovered  that  these 
walls,  which  I  supposed  to  be  built  of  marble,  or  white  stone,  were 
composed  of  regular  rows  of  human  skulls,  bleached  by  the  rain  and 
sun,  and  cemented  by  a  little  sand  and  lime,  formed  entirely  the  tri- 
umphal arch  which  sheltered  me  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  A  num- 
ber of  Turkish  horsemen,  who  had  come  from  Nesse  to  escort  us 
into  town,  informed  me,  that  the  skulls  were  of  those  fifteen  thousand 
Servians,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Pacha  in  the  last  insur- 
rection of  Servia." 

Shooting  a  deserter, — *^  Shortly  we  reached  the  ground,  where,'*  says 
Campbell,  writing  from  Algiers,  **  the  French  desertei^s  fate  was  to 
be  enacted.  We  took  our  stand  on  the  top  of  the  lime-rocks,  whilst 
the  troops,  one  thousand  in  number,  formed  three-fourths  of  a  square 
on  the  plain  beneath.  At  last,  from  the  prison-gate  came  forth  a  com- 
pany, their  drums  muffled  with  crape,  and  the  victim  in  the  centre 
on  foot,  followed  by  the  horse  and  cart  that  were  to  carry  back  his 
dead  body.  He  was  quite  unchained,  and  had  no  priest  with  him. 
At  first  they  beat  a  slow  march ;  but  we  saw  him  wave  his  hand  to 
the  drummers,  and  understood  that  it  was  a  signal  for  them  to  beat 
quick  time,  which  they  did,  whilst  I  dare  say  more  hearts  than  my 
own,  quickened  their  pulsation.  When  they  halted  on  the  fatal  spot, 
the  commanding  officer  pulled  out  a  paper,  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  read  it  with  a  loud  and  stern  voice.  Every  syllable  that  he 
Uttered  was  audible,  though  we  stood  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Meanwhile  the  sufferer  took  his  station  with  his  back  to  the  lime- 
stone, and  with  twelve  musketeers,  who  were  to  be  his  executioners, 
in  front  of  him.  His  air  was  free  and  resolute,  and  his  step  was 
manly,  as  I  remarked  it  to  have  been  all  the  way  down  from  the  pris- 
on. He  threw  away  the  cigar  he  had  been  smoking,  and  I  could  see 
its  red  end  fading  into  blackness,  like  a  foregoing  symbol  of  his  life's 
extinction.  He  then  made  his  last  speech,  with  a  voice  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  so  audible  as  that  of  his  sentence  had  been ;  but,  consid- 
ering his  situation,  it  was  very  firm,  and  its  plaintiveness  was  more 
piercingly  and  terribly  touching  than  I  ever  heard  from  human  lips. 

'Comrades,  what  my  sentence  of  death  has  told  you  is  all  true, 
except  that  it  has  unjustly  called  me  the  chief  conspirator  in  this  late 
desertion.  For  I  seduced  nobody  into  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  was 
persuaded  into  it  by  others.  The  motive  of  my  crime  was  merely 
an  intense  desire  to  see  my  father*s  family  in  Italy;  and  now  my 
heart's  blood  is  to  he  shed,  and  my  brains  are  to  be  scattered  on  the 
ground,  because  my  heart  yearned  for  a  sight  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters !  Soldiers  who  are  to  shoot  me,  do  your  duty  quickly,  and  do 
not  keep  me  in  torment* 
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He  then  stepped  forward  some  paces,  near  his  executioners,  and 
with  steady  hands  and  an  erect  air  bound  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief 
round  his  eyes.  Eleven  musket  shots  immediately  laid  him  down 
low,  though  he  jumped  up,  before  he  fell,  when  ihe  balls  pierced  him ; 
the  twelfth  soldier  going  up  to  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  fired 
close  into  his  head.  You  will  not  wonder  that  my  tears  at  this  crisis 
blinded  me ;  and  when  I  denied  them,  I  could  not  see  the  victim.  I  said 
to  Lagondie, '  Where  is  he  ? '  *  Look  there,'  he  answered,  pointing 
with  his  finger;  'don't  you  see  a  red  stripe  on  the  ground.^'  And 
sure  enough  1  saw  it ;  his  red  pantaloons  made  one  part  of  the  stripe, 
and  his  bleeding  head  and  body,  the  other.  All  the  troops  then  de- 
filed around  him.  We  came  down  to  the  spot ;  but  before  we  reached 
it,  the  body  had  been  removed  in  a  cart,  and  nothing  remained  but 
some  blood  and  brains,  and  a  portion  of  his  skull.  1  returned  to  my 
lodgings  scarcely  able  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had  seen  a  reality. 
Oh,  God !  that  man,  who  cannot  put  life  into  a  fly,  can  have  any  ex- 
cuse for  taking  it  from  a  fellow-creature ! " 

Two  scenes  after  battle, — "We  could  not,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
sketching  the  retreat  to  Deventer,  in  the  campaign  of  1794 — 95,  , 
"  proceed  a  hundred  yards  without  perceiving  the  dead  bodies  of 
men,  women,  children,  and  horses,  in  every  direction.  One  scone 
made  an  impression  upon  my  memory,  which  time  will  never  be 
able  to  efface.  Near  another  cart  we  perceived  a  stout-looking 
man,  and  a  beautiful  young  woman,  with  an  infant,  about  seven 
months  old,  at  the  breast,  all  three  frozen  and  dead.  The  mother 
had  most  certainly  expired  in  the  act  of  suckling  her  child ;  as  with 
one  breast  exposed  she  lay  upon  the  drilled  snow,  the  milk,  to  all 
appearance,  in  a  stream  drawn  from  the  nipple  by  the  babe,  and 
instantly  congealed.  The  infant  seemed  as  if  its  lips  had  but 
just  then  been  disengaged,  and  it  reposed  its  little  head  upon  the 
mother's  bosom,  with  an  overflow  of  milk,  frozen  as  it  trickled  from 
the  mouth.  Their  countenances  were  perfectly  composed  and  fresh, 
resembling  those  of  persons  in  a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber. "   . 

The  following  description  of  a  fleld  of  battle  is  in  the  words  of 
one  who  passed  over  the  fleld  of  Jemappe,  afler  Doumourier's  victo- 
ry :  "  It  was  on  the  third  day  afler  the  victory  obtained  by  General 
Doumouher  over  the  Austrians,  that  I  rode  across  the  field  of  battle. 
The  scene  lies  on  a  waste  common,  rendered  then  more  dreary,  by 
the  desertion  of  the  miserable  hovels  before  occupied  by  peasants. 
Every  thing  that  resembled  a  human  habitation,  was  desolated ;  and 
for  the  most  part  they  had  been  burnt  or  pulled  down,  to  prevent 
their  affording  shelter  to  the  posts  of  the  contending  armies.  The 
ground  was  plouarhed  up  by  the  wheels  of  the  nitilleiy  and  wag6ns; 
everything  like  herbage  was  trodden  into  mire;  broken  carriages, 
arms,  accoutrements,  dead  horses,  and  men,  were  strewed  over  the 
heath.  This  xdos  the  third  day  after  the  battle  ;  it  was  the  beginning  of 
^ovembeTy  and  for  three  days  a  bleak  wind  and  heavy  rain  had  continued 
incessantly.  There  were  still  remaining  alive  several  hundreds. of 
horses,  and  of  the  human  victims  of  that  dreadful  flght.  I  can  speak 
with  certainty  of  having  seen  more  than  four  hundred  men  still  livings 
unsheltered,  wHhovi  foody  and  without  any  human  assistance,  most  of 
them  confined  to  the  spot  where  they  bad  fallen,  hy  broken  limbs.  The 
two  armies  had  proceeded,  and  abandoned  these  miserable  wretches 
to  their  fate.    Some  of  the  dead  persons  appeared  to  have  expired  in  the 
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ad  ofembradng  tadi  othar.  Two  French  officers,  who  were  brothers, 
had  crawled  under  the  side  of  a  dead  horse,  where  they  had  contrived 
a  kind  of  shelter  by  means  of  a  cloak ;  they  were  both  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  groaning  for  each  other.  One  very  fine  young  man  had  just 
strength  enough  to  drag  himself  out  of  a  hollow  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  was  laid  upon  a  little  hillock,  groaning  with  agony ;  a 
grcme-shot  had  cut  ^icross  the  upper  part  of  his  beUy,  and  he  was  keqaing 
%n  nis  hou^els  with  a  handkerchief  and  hat.  He  begged  of  me  to  end 
his  misery !  He  complained  of  dreadful  thirst.  1  filled  him  the  hat 
of  a  dead  soldier  with  water,  which  he  nearly  drank  off  at  once,  and 
left  him  to  that  end  of  his  wretchedness  which  could  not  be  far 
distant" 

4.      ITEMS  OF  WAR  EXPEIVSES. 

The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  our 
army  during  1836,  has  the  following  provisions : 

Arrearages  prior  to  July,  1815, 3,000 

Abandonment  of  Fort  uiUson, 50,000 

BHrracks,  fcc.,  at  Key  Weti , 10,000 

Extra  hoipiul  Aiods, 100,000 

Artnories, 333,000 

Armaments  of  fuitifications, 200,000 

Ordnance  service, 75,670 

Purchase  of  gunpowder, 100,000 

Arsenal  ordnance  stores, 188,575 

Cannon  balls, 99,488 

Completing  medal  to  Gen.  Ripley,. .  3,0UO 


Pav  of  the  army, 9968,317 

Subsislenue  of  ofHcers, 315,1 18 

Forage  of  oflkers' horses, 80,139 

Clothing  of  officers'  servants, 34,930 

Pavmenls  in  lieu  of  clotbini;, 30,000 

Subsistence  exclusi\'e  of  officers,  . . .  495,400 
Clothing  and  general  support  of  army,  902,982 
Medicaland  hospital  department,. . .     31 ,500 

Quartermasters'  department, 339,000 

Officers'  traTelllitg  expenses, 50,000 

General  transportation  service, 148,000 

Contingencci, 3,000 

Re8nllstment,extra  pay, 10,564 


93,780,983 


The  sum  total  of  appropriations  for  war  purposes  by  the  same  Con- 
gress, was  nearly  tMrtu  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  petty  war  with  a 
handful  of  Indians  in  Florida,  occasioned  by  our  own  flagrant  abuse 
of  them,  has  already  cost  us  not  less  than  $15,000,000. 

A  Parisian  journal,  after  stating  that  the  reign  of  Napoleon  lasted 
nearly  ten  years,  from  May,  1804,  to  April,  1814,  subjoins  the  follow- 
ing list  of  decrees  for  the  levy  of  men : 

'     1st.    94ih  September,  1805, 80,000 

9d.    7th  April,  1807, 80,000 

3d  and  5th.    91st  January,  10th  September,  1808, 940,000 

6tband7th.     18th  April,  5th  October,  1809 76,000 

9th  and  lOth.     13ih  December,  1810, 160,000 

11th.    99th  December,  1811, 120,000 

19th  and  13th.    13th  March,  1st  September,  1819, 337,000 

14th  and  I9th.    16th  Jan.  3d  April, 34th  Aug.  9th  Oct.  11th  Nov.  18l3, 1,040,000 

Total, 9,033,000  men, 

exclusive  of  voluntary  enlistments,  departmental  guards,  the  17,000 
equipped  horsemen,  offered  in  January,  1813,  the  levies  in  mass,  or- 
ganized in  1814,  amounting  to  143,000  men.  The  number  of  soldiers 
enrolled  between  the  24th  September,  1805,  at  which  period  our 
army  was  already  formidable,  and  1814,  may  be  estimated  at  3,000,000 
men.  In  1814,  the  effective  force  of  our  troops,  employed  in  active 
service,  retreated  or  [)risoners  of  war,  amounted  to  802,600  individ- 
uals. If  we  deduct  that  number  from  the  3,000,000,  we  shall  find 
that  2,197,400  men  fell  victims  to  war  during  those  nine  years,  or 
244,155  per  annum. 

On  the  12tb  of  July,  1814,  a  document  was  published,  recapitu- 
lating the  losses  of  war  materiel  sustained  in  1812,  1813,  and  1814, 
and  consisting  of  the  following  objects:  210  pieces  of  artillery  of  nil 
sizes,  1,200,000  projectiles  of  all  kinds,  GOOfiQO  muskets  and  other 
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arms,  12,000  artillery  wasoDs,  and  70,000  horses.  These  objects 
are  valued  at  250,000,000  francs.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  During 
a  space  of  thirteen  years,  from  1801  to  1813,  the  increase  of  the 
national  debt  leaves,  according  to  the  official  return,  a  deficit  of 
1,645,469,000  francs. 

Behold  the  consequences  of  ten  years'  war,  of  which  Waterloo 
was  the  finale.  Three  millions  of  soldiers,  2,000,000,000  of  debt,  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade  of  France  sacrificed  to  a  false 
point  of  honor,  more  military  than  national ;  has  all  that,  we  ask, 
rendered  France  more  glorious  and  powerful  ?  Who  will  dare  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  in  presence  of  tlie  treaties  of  1815  ?  Taught  by  a 
fatal  experience,  we  must  not  sufier  ourselves  to  be  led  astray  by 
empty  words.  The  honor  of  a  nation  rests  in  the  power  it  pos- 
sesses and  exercises.  The  power  of  governments  now  resides  less 
in  the  force  of  their  armies  than  in  the  organization  of  their  credit, 
and  the  extent  of  their  commerce. 

What  a  picture  of  horror  does  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
London  Times  present!  What  blood  spilt!  What  money  expended 
to  enable  man  to  butcher  his  fellow-man !  "  Since  the  year  1000 
there  have  been  24  different  wars  between  England  and  France,  12 
between  England  and  Scotland,  8  between  England  and  Spain,  and 
7  with  other  countries, — in  all  51  wars !  There  have  been  six  wars 
within  100  years,  viz.:  1st  war,  ending  1697,  cost  21,500,000/. 
100,000  slain,  80,000  died  of  famine.-— 2d  war,  began  1702,  cost 
43,000,000/.  Slain  not  ascertained. — 3d  war,  began  1739,  cost 
48,000,000/.  Slain  not  ascertained. — 4th  war,  began  1756,  cost 
111,000,000/.  Slain  250,000.— 5th,  American  war,  began  1775,  cost 
139,000,000/.  Slain  200,000.— 6th,  last  war,  began  1793,  cost  750,- 
000,000/.  Slain  2,000,000  amongst  all  the  belligerents.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  which  ended  in  1697,  the  national  debt  was 
21,500,000/.;  but  in  1815,  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,050,000,000/, 

or  NEARLT  FIV£  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS.'' 


Article    VIII, 


UTERARY  NOTICES. 


1.  Dtfemive  War.  A  Letter  to  William  Ladd,  Esq.,  PremderU  qfths 
American  Peace  Society.  By  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  Prendeni  of 
Boiodom  College. 

Dr.  Allen  assigns  the  following  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the 

Principle,  that  all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  for 
elieving  defensive  war  to  be  in  harmony  with  it:  1.  The  former 
principle  ^  will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  great  results 
from  our  society ;"  because  *'  the  statesmen  who  govern  the  world, 
must  look  upon  it  as  a  dream  of  weak  benevolence ! "  *Have  any  of 
the  rulers  believed  on  him?' — 2.  "It  is  not  supported  by  the  voice 
of  the  church  in  any  age."  Not  since  her  first  degeneracy ;  but  it 
was  btforej  as  we  believe,  and  shall  endeavor  in  due  time  to  prove.— ^ 
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3.  "  It  is  founded  on  a  misconstruction  of  some  of  the  precepts  of 
Christ."  A  position  without  proof;  while  we  maintain  that  the  wri- 
ter's theory  is  not  only  a  misconstruction,  but  a  direct  contradiction 
of  nearly  all  that  the  gospel  contains  on  this  subject — 4.  ^'It  contra- 
dicts the  plainest  and  most  decisive  instructions  of  the  gospel." 
Only  a  single  passage  quoted  in  proof,  and  that  relating  not  to  the 
subject  of  war,  but  to  the  duty  of  obeying  magistrates,  and  their 

Sower  over  their  oum  svhJecUy  not  over  those  of  another  government, 
lorn.  13. — 5.  *'Grod  has  authorized  and  commanded  wars;"  thus 
proving  that  all  war  is  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel !  very 
much  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  may  be  supposed  to  justify  murder, 
and  the  example  of  patriarchs  to  sanction  polygamy  and  concu- 
binage. 

We  should  have  been  glad,  if  our  pages  had  not  been  preoccupied, 
to  insert  this  letter  without  delay ;  but,  as  it  has  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  too  recently  to  receive  as  yet  any  notice  from  Mr.  Ladd 
through  the  same  medium^  it  might  be  deemed  premature  in  us  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  it  at  present,  except  to  give  the  foregoing 
abstract,  to  commend  its  Christian  spirit,  and  intunate  our  purpose 
of  taking  it  up  in  a  future  number. 

1.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that 
Dr.  Allen  should  seem,  in  the  first  place,  to  mistake  the  real  point  in 
controversy.  The  question  is  not  whether  human  life  is  strictly  invi- 
olable; not  whether  capital  punishments  are  lawful;  not  whether 
government  may  enforce  its  laws  upon  its  own  subjects,  and  put 
down  mobs  by  tlie  sword  of  the  magistrate  ;  but  simply  wlvether  the 
GOSPEL  allows  one  nation  to  war  against  another  under  any  circumstances. 
This  point  Dr.  Allen  touches  but  lightly,  and  spends  nearly  all  his 
strength  upon  the  others,  about  which  we  have  no  controversy  with 
him,  because  they  form  no  part  of  the  peace  cause.  Correct  this 
misconception  and  the  letter  is  well  nigh  powerless. 

2.  Dr.  Allen  does  not,  in  our  view,  appeal  to  the  gospel  as  the  only  judge 
in  this  matter,  but  relies  for  the  success  of  his  argumetU/ar  more  on  popu- 
lar misconception,  prejudice  and  passion.  Here  lies  nearly  all  the  force 
of  his  letter ;  but  the  point  in  dispute  can  be  settled  to  entire  satis- 
faction only  in  the  light  of  the  gospel.  We  inquire  not  what  states- 
men think,  nor  what  was  allowed  under  a  dispensation  confessedly 
imperfect,  nor  what  public  opinion  fornied  under  the  war-influences 
of  sixty  centuries  will  approve  and  applaud;  but  what  the  New 
Testament  teaches  by  a  right  construction  of  its  precepts. 

3.  Our  Society  is  charged  with  adopting  its  fundamental  principle 
from  complaisance  to  "  the  radicalism  of  the  age."  The  charge  is 
as  groundless  as  it  is  ungenerous. 

4.  Dr.  Allen  apparently  supposes,  that  the  friends  of  peace,  while 
differing  in  their  views  concerning  wars  strictly  defensive,  cannot 
cooperate  under  the  same  organization  in  accomplishing  a  common 
object  Such  a  cooperation  we  have  long  hoped  to  see;  but,  while 
Dr.  Allen  starts  back  from  us  because  we  go  too  far,  others  still 
keep  aloof  from  us  because  we  do  not  go  fkr  enough.  Will  our 
friends  on  each  side  tell  us  what  to  do?  Or  will  they  never  learn 
the  candor,  forbearance  and  wisdom  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
such  an  enterprise  as  this?  Shall  we  spend  all  our  energies  in 
contention  among  ourselves,  and  thus  expose  our  cause  to  reproach 
and  failure  ? 
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2.  •^  Farewell  Diacovrse  to  his  laie  charge  in  Framinghmu    By  Rev. 
George  Trask.    Boston.    Whipple  &  Danirell.    1837. 

Mr.  Trask,  in  taking  leave  of  his  former  charge,  dwells  ^  on  the 
importance  of  afaitKfvl  exhibition,  and  a  cordial  reception  of  moral  and 
divine  truth;  and,  among  other  peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  he  marks 
with  emphasis  the  principles  of  peace: 

"  The  New  Testament  breathes  the  notes  of  peace  and  love,  and  he  is  deaf, 
indeed,  who  is  insensible  to  these  gracioas  sounds.  It  enforces  forbearance, 
patience,  forgiveness,  and  all  those  virtues,  which.  In  a  world  sinful  even  as  is 
this,  array  their  possessor  in  a  shield  far  better  than  all  others.  This  senti- 
ment, men,  and  Christian  men,  are  slow  to  admit;  though  David  Hume,  a 
prince  amidst  infidels,  long  before  you  and  I  were  born,  long  before  our  non- 
resistance  advocates  had  uttered  a  syllable,  with  his  keen  eye  saw  the  bearings 
of  the  gospel  on  war.  He  gives  us  to  understand,  that  he  despised  the  gospel, 
because  it  incnlcated  the  mean  virtue  of  meekness,  and  because  it  would  not 
permit  its  adherents  to  fight  for  their  rights.  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  world, 
if  Christian  nations,  churches  and  ministers  had  seen  the  truth  with  half  the 
clearness,  which  blessed  the  vision  of  that  arch  foe  of  God  and  revelation! 
Then  Christians  would  not  have  been  reproached  as  being  the  most  sanguinary 
warriors  that  ever  fought.  The  Jew  would  not  have  tauntmgly  said,  the  Mes- 
siah has  not  come,  for  the  Messiah  is  the  Prince  of  peace.  Then  we  should  not 
have  seen  so  great  an  amount  of  treasnre,  and  blood,  and  genius,  devoted  to 
the  work  of  human  butchery. 

The  evil  is  apparent,  too  apparent.  Where  is  the  remedy?  The  remedy  to 
war  is  non-resistance,  non-resistance  on  gospel  principles.  A  remedy,  you  are 
aware,  which  strikes  many  a  champion  in  the  church,  and  out  of  it,  as  worse 
than  the  disease.  This,  however,  is  no  valid  objection.  Pray,  what  truth  of 
revelation  does  not  encounter  opposition  from  a  depraved  heart  and  a  depraved 
world?  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  indeed  attended  with  difficulties;  a 
child  can  state  them;  and  so  is  every  other  doctrine  on  war,  and  in  my  humble 
opinion  in  the  proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one. 

My  friends,  if  we  would  put  an  end  to  unholy  strife  between  individuals  and 
communities,  we  must  do  what  the  Christian  world  has  not  yet  done;  we  must 
adopt  the  adequate  remedy;  we  must  adopt  the  right  principle  m  the  case, 
and  no  longer  beat  the  air.  We  mast  show  that  war  is  wrong,  totally  wrong. 
We  must  reason  from  the  depraved  elements  of  human  nature,  as  we  find  them. 
We  must  show  that  war  is  necessarily  a  state  of  malice;  that  it  can  no  more 
exist  without  malice,  than  hell  can  exist  without  malice.  We  must  show,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Master,  forbids  it;  that  Chri:<tians  will  not  fight  in  the  Millen- 
nium; that  what  will  be  right  in  the  Millennium,  is  right  now,  and  is  the  only 
efficient  and  Christian  principle  of  action. 

If,  however,  we  can  contend  in  love,  in  Christian  love,  where  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man,  where  the  sweet  benevolence  of  the  gospel  constitutes  the 
animating  and  controlling  passion,  where  wrath,  and  malice,  and  unholy  am- 
bition are  laid  aside;  such  warfare  is  evidently  right;  let<it  go  on,  let  it  be  car- 
ried beyond  the  skies;  it  may  innocently  reign  in  heaven.  And  if  we  can  point 
to  any  war,  in  this  age,  or  in  past  ngea,  in  this  land,  or  in  other  land:s,  conduct- 
ed on  this  evangelical  principle,  such  a  war  was  right;  but  if  not  thus  conduct- 
ed, as  I  interpret  the  Scriptures,  it  was  wrong,  essentially  wrong,  Jesus  Christ 
being  judge.*' 

We  are  glad  to  mark  how  often  and  how  ])rominently  the  pnbject 
of  peace  begins  to  be  brought  before  the  community  by  its  leading 
minds.  We  find  it  woven  into  publications  too  numerous  to  be  no- 
ticed in  our  pages;  and  in  sermons,  orations,  and  other  performances 
on  public  occasions  of  importance,  we  hear  it  fre(|uently  introduced 
in  a  way  which  augurs  well  for  the  cause. 
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3.  An  OraHon  ddivered  ai  JVeu^uiyptni  an  (hi  Hhi^ My,    By  Hon. 
John  QuiNcr  Aoams.    1837. 

We  have  long  regarded  this  festival  of  our  nation  as  fraught  with 
immense  mischief  to  the  community ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  it  either 
celebrated  by  politicians  in  a  more  rational  way,  or  turned  by  Chris- 
tians and  philanthropists  into  an  occasion  for  promoting  the  cause  of 
virtue,  piety  &d4  benevolence.  The  spirit  usually  calle4  into  exer- 
cise on  the  4tb  of  July,  is  as  contrary  to  the  gospel  as  diM'kness  is  to 
light,  and  we  wonder  that  Christians  should  so  generally  have  fai)ed 
to  see  and  deplore  the  fact 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  performance  before  us,  a  strange 
compound  of  good  and  evil ;  but  we  are  very  willing  to  lay  it  under 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  to  glean  from  it  proof  that 
this  reform  is  sending  its  silent  influence  among  the  rulers  of  nations. 
We  quote  a  few  of  the  author's  glowing  thoughts  on  the  progressive 
improvement  of  mankind  especially  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  peace : 

**  Fellow-citizens!  fellow-Christians!  fellow-men!  Am  I  speaking  to  believ- 
ers  in  the  gospel  of  peace?  To  others,  I  am  aware,  that  the  capacities  of  man 
for  self  or  social  improvement  are  subjects  of  distrust,  or  of  derision.  The  sin- 
cere believer  receives  the  rapturous  promises  of  the  future  improvement  of  his 
kind,  with  humble  hope  and  cheering  confidence  of  their  final  fulfilment  He 
receives  them  too,  with  the  admonition  of  God  to  his  conscience,  to  contribute 
himself,  by  all  the  aspirations  of  bis  heart,  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  to 
their  aocomplishment  Tell  not  him  of  impossibilities,  when  human  improve- 
ment is  the  theme.  Nothing  can  be  impossible,  which  may  be  effected  by  hu- 
man will.  See  what  has  been  effected !  An  attentive  reader  of  the  histor}*  of 
mankind,  whether  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  or  in  the  records  of  antiquity,  or 
in  the  memory  of  bis  own  experience,  roust  perceive  that  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  his  own  condition  upon  earth  is  the  inextinguishable  mafk  of  difitioction 
between  the  animal  man,  and  every  other  animated  being,  with  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  which  every  element  of  this  sublunary  globe  is  peopled.  And 
yet,  from  the  earliest  records  of  time,  this  animal  is  the  only  one  in  the  vbible 
creation,  who  preys  upon  his  kind.  The  savage  man  destroys  and  devours  his 
captive  foe.  The  partially  civilized  man  spares  his  life,  but  makes  him  his 
slave.  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  both  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  enemy 
vanquished  or  disarmed  are  spared ;  ransoms  for  prisoners  are  given  and  received. 
Progressing  still  in  the  paths  to  perpetual  peace,  exchanges  are  established,  and 
the  prisoner  of  war  restored  to  his  country,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights 
of  property  and  of  person.  A  custom,  first  introduced  by  mutual  special  con- 
vention, grows  into  a  settled  rule  of  the  laws  of  nations,  that  persons  occupied 
e^lusively  upon  the  arts  of  peace,  shall  with  their  property  remain  wholly  un- 
molested in  the  conflicts  of  nations  by  arms.  We  ourselves  have  been  bound 
by  solemn  engagements  with  one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  £urope,  to  ob- 
serve this  rule,  even  in  the  utmost  extremes  of  war;  and  in  one  of  the  most 
merciless  periods  of  modern  times,  I  have  seen,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  three  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  with  Barclay's  Apology,  and 
Penn's  Maxims  in  their  hands,  pass  peaceful  travellers  through  the  embattled 
hosts  of  France  and  Britain,  unharmed  and  unmolested,  as  the  three  children 
of  Israel  in  the  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

War,  then,  by  the  common  consent  and  mere  will  of  civilized  man,  has  not 
only  been  divested  of  its  most  atrocious  cruelties,  but  for  multitudes,  growing 
multitudes  of  individuals,  has  already  been  and  is  abolished.  Why  should  it 
not  be  abolinhed  for  all?  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  the  heart  of  every  one  of 
you, — impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  your  children,  that  this  total  abolition  of 
war  upon  earth  is  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man,  entirely  dependent 
on  his  own  will.    He  cannot  repeal  or  change  the  laws  of  physical  nature.    He 
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eumot  rodeem  himtelf  from  the  illi  that  fleih  is  heir  to;  bat  the  illtf  of  war  and 
tlaTorj  are  all  of  his  own  creation.  He  has  bat  to  will,  and  he  Afiects  the  ee^- 
sation  of  them  altogether. 

The  improvements  in  the  condition  of  mankind  apon  earth  have  been  achier- 
ed  from  time  to  time  by  slow  progression,  sometimeB  retarded  by  long  statioD- 
ary  periods,  and  even  by  retrograde  movements  towards  primitive  barbarism. 
The  invention  of  the  alphabet  and  of  printing  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  interval  of  more  than  three  thoosaiid  years.  The  art  of  navigation  loses  its 
origin  in  the  darkness  of  aotk|aity;  bat  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  yet  an- 
discovered  in  the  twelfth  centnry  of  the  Christian  era;  nor,  when  discovered, 
was  it  till  three  centuries  later,  that  it  disclosed  to  the  European  man  the  con- 
tinents of  North  and  South  America.  The  discovery  of  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
and  the  still  more  recent  application  of  the  power  of  steam,  have  made  large  ad- 
ditions to  the  physical  powers  of  man;  and  the  inventrans  of  machinery,  within 
our  own  memory,  have  multiplied  a  thousand  fold  the  capacities  of  improve- 
ment practicable  by  the  agency  of  a  single  hand. 

It  is  surely  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  promises  of  inspiratbn, 
that  the  morcU  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man  should  keep  pace  with  the 
multiplication  of  his  physical  capacities,  comforts  and  enjoyments.  The  mind, 
while  exerting  its  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  upon  matter,  cannot  re- 
main inactive  or  powerless  to  operate  upon  itself  The  mind  of  the  mariner, 
floating  upon  the  ocean,  dives  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  and  ascends  to  the 
luminaries  of  the  skies.  The  useful  nbanufactores  exercise  and  sharpen  the 
ingenuity  of  the  workman;  the  liberal  sciences  absorb  the  silent  meditations  of 
the  student;  the  elegant  artssoAen  the  temper,  and  refine  the  taste  of  the  artist; 
and  all  in  concert  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  the  intellect,  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  mortil  sense  of  our  species.  But  man  is  a  gregarious  animal.  As- 
sociation is  the  second  law  of  his  nature,  as  self-preservation  is  the  first  The 
most  pressing  want  of  associatk>n  b  government,  and  the  government  of  nature 
is  the  patriarchal  law,  the  authority  of  the  parent  over  his  children.  With  the 
division  of  families  commences  the  conflict  of  interests.  Avarice  and  ambition, 
jealousy  and  envy,  take  possession  of  the  human  heart,  and  kindle  the  flames 
of  VHir.  Then  it  is  that  the  laws  of  nature  become  perverted,  and  the  ruling 
passion  of  man  is  the  destruction  of  his  fellow-creature,  man.  This  is  the  ori- 
gin and  the  character  of  war,  in  the  first  stages  of  human  societies.  But  war, 
waged  by  communities,  requires  a  leader  with  absolute  and  uncontrolled  com- 
mand; and  hence  it  is  that  monarchy  and  war  have  one  and  same  origin,  and 
Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  was  the  first  king  and  the  first 
conqueror  upon  the  record  of  time. 

**  A  mighty  hunter,  mad  hia  prey  waa  ribd.** 
In  process  of  time,  when  the  passions  of  hatred,  and  fear,  and  revenge,  have 
been  glutted  with  the  destruction  of  vanquished  enemies, — ^when  mercy  claims 
her  tribute  from  the  satiated  yet  unsatisfied  heart,  and  cupidity  whispers  that 
tho  life  of  the  captive  may  be  turned  to  useful  account  to  the  victor, — the  prac- 
tice of  sparing  his  life  on  condition  of  his  submission  to  perpetual  slavery  was 
mtroduced,  and  that  was  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  among  them 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  when  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  deliv- 
ered. Then  it  was  that  this  further  great  improvement  in  tho  condition  of 
mankind  was  announced  by  the  burning  lips  of  the  prophet  Then  it  was  that 
the  voice  commissioned  from  heaven,  proclaimed  good  tidings  to  the  meek, 
mercy  to  the  aflSicted,  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound. 

How  long,  O!  how  long  will  it  be  before  that  object  itself  shall  be  accom- 
plished? Not  yet  are  we  permitted  to  go  out  with  joy,  and  to  be  led  forth  with 
peace.  Not  yet  shall  the  mountains  and  the  hills  break  forth  before  us  into 
singing,  and  ail  the  trees  of  the  field  clap  their  hands.  Not  yet  shall  the  fir-tree 
come  up  instead  of  the  thorn,  nor  the  myrtle-treo  instead  of  the  brier.  But  let 
no  one  despair  of  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  whole  prophecy.     Let  no 
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one  sarrender  hia  Christian  faith,  that  the  Lord  of  creation  will,  in  his  own  good 
time,  realize  a  declaration  made  in  bia  name, — made  in  words  such  as  were 
never  ottered  by  the  uninspired  lips  of  man, — in  words  worthy  of  omnipotence. 
The  progress  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  is  slow.  It  has  baffled 
the  hopes,  and  disappointed  the  wishes,  of  generation  after  generation  of  men. 
Yet,  observe  well  the  history  of  the  hnman  family,  since  the  birth  of  the  Sav- 
ioar,  and  you  will  see  great,  remarkable  and  progressive  approximations  towards 
it.  Such  is  the  prevalence,  over  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  race  of  man,  of  the 
doctrines  promulgated  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles, — lessons  of  peace,  of  benevo- 
lence, of  meekness,  of  brotherly  love,  of  charity, — all  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  ferocious  spirit  of  slavery.  Such  is  the  total  extirpation  of  the  licentious 
and  romantic  religion  of  the  heathen  world.  Such  is  the  incontrovertible  de- 
cline and  approaching  dissolution  of  the  sensual  and  sanguinary  religion  of 
Mahomet.  Sncb  is  the  general  substitution  of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  Jewish 
dispensation  of  the  Leviiical  law.  Such  is  the  modern  system  of  the  European 
law  of  nations,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  which  is  gradually  reducing 
the  intercourse  between  sovereign  states  to  an  authoritative  code  of  international 
law.  Such  is  the  wider  and  wider  expansion  of  public  opinion,  already  com- 
mensurate with  the  faith  of  Christendom;  holding  emperors,  and  kings,  and 
pontiffs,  and  republics,  responsible  before  its  tribunals,  and  recalling  them  from 
all  injustice  and  all  oppression  to  the  standard  maxims  of  Christian  benevolence 
and  mercy,  always  animated  with  the  community  of  principles  promulgated  by 
the  gospel,  and  armed  With  a  two  edged  sword,  more  rapid  and  consuming 
than  the  thunderbolt,  by  the  invention  of  printing.*' 

4.  Letter  to  Hon.  Henry  Clay  on  the  annexation  of  Teocaa  to  the  United 
States.     By  William  E.  CHA?fNiNO.     Boston.     1837. 

We  have  no  room  for  extracts  or  notice ;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  commending  to  the  friends  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  liberty  and 
right,  this  and  every  other  appeal  against  admitting  Texas  into 
the  Union,  or  taking  any  part  whatever  in  support  of  a  cause  so  fla- 
grantly wrong  in  every  point  of  view. 


Article  IX. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

1.    REPORTS. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Ladiei*  Peace  Society. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Ladies*  Peace  Society  must 
record  the  confirmed  conviction  of  many  of  its  members,  that  they  decided 
wisely  in  associating  themselves  in  a  society  whose  object  is  the  diffusion  of 
the  principles  announced  in  their  constitution.  We  have  held  several  meet- 
ings, which  have  not  in  general  been  fully  attended.  Much  interesting  con- 
versation, however,  occurred  at  these  meetings,  and  important  differences  of 
opinion  appeared  in  different  members  of  the  society.  The  question  seems  to 
be  undecided  among  us,  whether  war  under  an^/ circumstances  can  be  justified; 
and  our  constitution  does  not  convey  the  same  meaning  to  all  who  have  adopt- 
ed it.  Many  are  yet  undecided  on  important  questions  connected  with,  and 
growing  out  of  our  peace  principles.  We  are  endeavoring  to  shed  light  and 
harmony  over  a  "discordant  and  sorrow-stricken  world;'*  and  if  our  exertions 
seem  to  be  vainly  made,  is  it  not  that  we  would  blindly  lead  the  blind  ?  And 
should  we  not  clear  our  own  moral  vision,  lest  we  incur  the  doom  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous ?  Let  us  console  ourselves,  however,  by  believing  that  the  remark 
of  a  distinguished  writer,  **  that  a  season  of  preparation  for  a  better  order  of 
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things  18  not  a  seaion  of  favorable  appearances,  but  the  reverse,*'  is  trae;  and 
let  ns  look  earnestly  for  the  gradual  and  beautiful  evolution  of  light  and  order 
from  the  chaotic  darkness  of  uncertainty  and  indecision.  Above  all,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  we  have  set  ourselves,  to  uproot 
many  of  ihe  cherished  associations  of  our  childhood,  to  dissipate  the  visionary 
and  romantic  dreams  of  our  youth,  to  pierce  the  illusive  mists  with  which  song 
and  fable  wonld  veil  the  revolting  features  of  ambition,  hatred  and  murder. 
We  must  loam  to  love  and  reverence  principles  and  conduct  that  we  must 
continually  hear  contemned  and  derided.  We  would  fain  believe,  that  our 
minds  have  not  been  vainly  agitated  by  the  peace  question,  but  that  we  are 
now  being  subjected  to  a  process  by  which  the  pure  and  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  shall  be  produced  in  our  hearts,  and  that  we  shall,  when  begin- 
ning to  find  our  labors  effectual  in  the  wide*  future  to  which  we  are  called, 
look  back  with  satisfaction  even  to  this  portion  of  our  experience  as  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  a  bettor  order  of  things.  We  would  dwell  on  the  impor- 
tance of  settling  our  own  belief,  and  freeing  our  own  minds  of  error  and  preju- 
dice, rather  than  on  topics  which  might  on  a  cursory  glance  be  thought  more 
essential  to  a  society's  report 

We  should  not  be  disheartened  by  our  situation  in  the  human  family.  We 
may  learn,  as  we  **  sit  at  the  feet  of  history,"  that  from  remotest  time,  the 
influence  of  woman  has  been  felt  in  society  for  good  or  evil.  We  find  war 
proclaimed,  dissensions  fomented,  and  fatal  feuds  excited,  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion, hatred  or  revenge  of  women.  They  gloried  in  being  the  mothers  of  a 
valiant  race.  As  they  bent  thu  twig,  so  did  the  tree  incline;  and  thus  has  the 
earth  been  filled  with  violence.  Have  we  less  power  for  good  than  they  had 
for  evil  ?  If,  as  mothers  and  teachers,  we  endeavor  to  train  a  portion  of  the 
future  public  as  citizens  who  will  turn  with  disgust  and  horror  from  tho  glory 
and  the  guilt  of  war,  and  decline  all  cooperation  in  warlike  preparations; — as 
preachers  who  will  proclaim  a  gospel  of  peace  and  good-will ; — as  statesmen 
who  will  uplift  their  voices  in  the  nation's  councils  in  behalf  of  troth,  and  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  to  assembled  legislators,  *  to  you  is  the  command  addressed, 
love  your  enemies;* — may  we  not  trust  that  our  exertions  will  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  we  may  joyfully  answer  them  who  then  ask  how  we 
can  act  in  behalf  of  our  principles  f 

Nor  is  the  direct  influence  we  can  exert  inconsiderable.  We  believe  that 
the  solemn  convictions  of  no  mind  on  a  question  of  duty  were  ever  uttered  in 
vain;  and  though  we  could  do  no  more  than  thus  avow  our  belief,  we  should 
not  be  without  the  means  of  doing  good.  A  word  spoken  in  season,  how 
good  it  is!  flow  oAen  falls  some  expression  carelessly  from  the  speaker, 
forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered,  which  may  seem  to  be  vainly  spoken,  but  like 
seeds  that  remain  for  years  deeply  buried  in  the  soil,  till  some  convulsion  throws 
them  near  the  surfiice,  and  they  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit  af\er  their  kind,  so 
do  these  words,  '*  unnoticed  in  their  hour  perchance,  but  back  returning  with 
a  magic  tone,"  often  produce  in  the  mind  which  receives  them,  enduring 
results. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  society  has  been  in  some  measure  faithful  daring 
the  year  that  has  gone.  The  conversations  we  have  held,  the  books  we  have 
read  and  circulated,  the  correspondence  we  have  conducted  with  other  socie- 
ties, have  without  doubt  done  something  for  the  cause;  and  though  we  may 
not  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  results  of  our  labors,  we  cannot  but  hope  the 
good  seed  we  have  scattered  has  often  fallen  in  good  ground,  and  will  spring 
op,  and  bea^  fruit  abundantly. 

Botton,  April  21,  1837. 

Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Ladies^  Peace  Society, 
In  attempting  a  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Ladies*  Peace  Society,  we  have 
to  lament,  that  so  little  that  is  cheering  to  the  friends  of  peace  can  be  presented 
on  the  occasion.  The  subject  gains  but  slowly  upon  the  minds  of  our  citizens; 
that  is,  so  far  as  an  open  profession  of  peace  principles  is  concerned.  There 
are  very  ibw,  we  believe,  among  ui,  who  are  not  ready  enough  to  acknowl- 
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edge  war  to  be  a  great  and  crying  evH,  beaitilj  to  be  deprecated,  as  mott 
deatroctive  to  national  prosperity,  to  human  life,  to  morality,  to  the  aocial 
endearments  of  home  and  friends,  and,  in  short,  to  every  tiling  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  a  country,  and  all  that  can  make  life  desirable.  Yet,  while 
they  devoutly  and  fervently  pray  to  be  preserved  from  so  great  a  calamity, 
thoy  cannot  conceive  how  wars  are  to  be  prevented,  hot  deem  them  unavoid- 
able, and,  iu  fact,  necessary  in  some  cases;  and,  while  they  sincerely  hope  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  of  civil  and  national  good  feeling,  they  cannot  suh- 
scribe  to  the  utility  of  adopting  the  principles  of  peace,  as  enforced  by  this 
society,  and  of  urging  them  upon  the  people,  as  at  all  auxiliary  to  the  growth 
of  individual  and  national  paci6calion.  Even  the  greater  part  of  professing 
Christians  among  us  are  slow  to  believe,  that  any  thing  salutary  can  be  effected 
by  the  society.  They  are  disposed  to  look  upon  war  as  an  instrument  of  the 
Almighty  for  the  punishment  of  nations,  and  as  a  visitation,  that  our  most 
strenuous  efforts  cannot  avert,  so  long  as  the  human  heart  remains  perverted  by 
pride,  ambition  and  revenge.  They  fully  believe  in  the  prophecy  of  Scripture, 
that  the  time  will  come,  ^*  when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks;  that  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more;*'  and  they  rely  on  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy  by  supernatural  means,  or  by  the  progressive  infloence  of  the 
march  of  Christianity  towards  the  era  of  its  accomplishment. 

We  have  merely  mentk>ned  these  things  cursorily,  as  objections  often  made 
to  our  society  in  this  city,  without  any  intention  or  space  to  say  bow  iar  we 
conceive  them  to  be  right,  or  how  far  wrong.  Many  good  people,  too,  are  apt 
to  look  upon  the  efforts  of  the  peace  society  as  tending  in  a  measure  to  de- 
preciate the  general  influence  of  gospel  principles,  taken  as  a  whole.  They 
think  the  chain  should  be  preser\'ed  entire;  and  that  one  link,  detached  and 
presented  for  special  consideration,  serves  to  weaken  the  whole.  They  think 
that  the  general  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  embraced  with  sincerity, 
will  most  assuredly  produce  the  peaceful  fruits  of  righteousness,  without  in- 
sisting BO  particularly  upon  any  one  principle  distinct  from  the  rest.  This, 
too,  it  is  not  our  place  to  controvert  in  a  common  report;  but  far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  or  do  aught  that  would  in  any  light  tend  to  disparage  the  eliicacy  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  for  upon  this  gospel,  and  upon  this 
alone  for  a  foundation,  is  built  the  superstructure  of  the  'peace  cause.  The 
custom  of  war  we  believe  to  be  at  variance  with  the  whole  doctrines  of 
the  gospel;  and  by  urging  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  peace,  individu- 
ally and  nationally,  we  think,  that  instead  of  disparaging  the  general  principles 
of  the  gospel,  it  rather  tends  to  establish  them  all. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphia  Ladies*  Peace  Society,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected very  much  could  be  done  immediately.  The  ladies  did  not  expect  to 
reform  the  oity,  to  convert  the  arsenal  into  an  hospital,  the  navy  yard  into  a 
flower  garden,  and  the  oflicers  and  marines  intu  horticulturists.  Their  hopes 
were  not  quite  so  sanguine,  nor  their  views  so  extended,  but  confined  to  the 
narrower  limits  of  home  and  friends — to  the  fireside,  the  social  circle,  and  the 
stated  meetings  of  their  society.  They  wished  to  consult  together  for  their 
mutual  encouragement,  and  to  discuss  plans  for  the  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  good-will,  so  far  as  their  influence  extended.  It  was  first 
in  their  own  hearts,  that  the  great  principles  of  meekness,  forbearance  and 
peace  were  to  be  fostered,  to  be  manifested  in  the  education  and  government 
of  their  children,  and  lo  have  their  pacific  sentiments  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers. 

And  who  can  doubt  the  good  effects  of  all  this  ?  These  ladies  are  not 
grappling  with  a  subject  beyond  their  comprehension.  They  are  not  meddling 
with  things  out  of  their  proper  sphere;  they  are  only  binding  themselves  the 
closer  to  their  own  peculiar  duties.  By  a  careful  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  the  peace  society,  founded  upon  the  eospel,  and  presented  in  various  publi- 
cations, tracts,  pamphlets,  &c.,  combiamg,  along  with  scripture  proofs,  nu- 
merous interesting  historical  anecdotes,  and  facts,  illnstrative  of  the  horrors  of 
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wv  and  Ifae  botate  of  pnca^  tbey  eipand  and  inprore  their  omn  mindly 
and  store  tiMO  with  a  fafld  of  loriptiual  and  hiBtarksBl  inforsaatioB  which  will 
aid  them  much  in  the  adoptiott  of  a  proper  coorae  of  edacataon  for  their  chil- 
dreii.  Their  aona  will  feel  the  benefit  resulting  from  it;  and  nations,  in  whose 
QOuocils  tbei«  aoM  may  one  day  sit,  may  be  enabied  to  altribnte  their  preeer- 
vatioo  from  war,  with  all  its  direfal  calamities,  to  the  persuasive  reaaoning, 
the  caim,  dignified  and  irreaistible  eb^nenoe  of  statesnaen  tatored  by  mothers 
professedly  advocates  of  the  priocipLes  of  peace. 

The  Pfattladelphia  Ladies*  Peace  Society,  anxiliary  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  waa  formed  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1836,  aAer  the  delivery  of  an 
address  on  the  sabjeet  of  peace  by  Mr.  Ladd,  General  Agent  of  the  parent 
society.  A  coostitution  was  formed  similar  to  that  of  most  other  ladies'  peace 
aocieties,  embodying  those  principles  above  alladed  to,  as  being  ia  entire  corv- 
ibrroity  with  the  gospel  of  peace.  The  subscription  is  fifty  cents  a  year;  the 
Advocate  to  be  sent  to  tho»e  paying  one  dollar  a  year;  for  life-membership) 
ten  dollars.  The  society  is  yet  very  small,  nambering  only  about  thirty  annu- 
al, with  four  Iifi>4nembers.  Tbey  are  required  by  the  constitution  to  meet 
once  a  quarter.  The  society  being  so  small,  and  consequently  low  in  funds, 
baa  been  able  to  spare  as  yet,  from  contingent  expenses,  but  fifty  dollars  to 
pay  the  parent  society;  but  trusts,  notwithstanding  much  depression,  that  by 
patient  perseverance  in  the  good  cause,  it  will  be  enabled  soon  to  contribute 
something  further  in  aid.  The  society  has  to  lament  that  so  few  books,  tracts, 
and  other  publications,  have  been  received  for  circulation  in  this  city.  It  ia 
believed  the  cause  would  be  much  promoted  by  a  distribution  of  such;  and 
we  hope  before  long  to  be  better  prepared  tu  meet  the  wishes  of  our  friends 
in  placing  such  before  them. 

The  abolition  of  war  from  the  earth,  with  its  invariable  attendants,  rapine, 
mnrdec  and  bloodshed,  toe  may  never  see;  it  may  not  be  in  our  day  or  gener- 
ation; but  we  must  believe  the  promise  of  God,  that  the  blissful  time  will 
come,  wh&a  the  **  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more."  And  we  are  emboldened 
to  hope  that  our  feeble  eflTorts  may  be  as  one  instrument,  though  weak  in  hia 
hand,  to  work  for  the  pr»»motion  of  that  blissful  time. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  cannot  ofier  a  more  appropriate  address  to  heaven 
for  preservation  from  the  calamity  of  war,  than  that  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  Dr.  Hunter: — "  And  must  it  be  ?  Father  of  mercies!  must  it  needs  be  that 
war  should  continue  to  waste  the  nations  ?  Shall  the  earth  be  for  ever  a  field 
of  blood  ?  Must  the  peace  of  private  families,  and  the  repose  of  kingdoms  be 
eternally  disturbed  by  lust  and  pride,  avarice  and  ambition, envy  and  revenge? 
Blessed  God!  send  forth  the  spirit  of  thy  Son  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Prince 
of  peace!  command  this  troubled  ocean  into  a  calm.  Spirit  of  love!  put  a  full 
end  to  bitterness  and  wrath.  Subdue  this  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against 
God.  Glorious  gospel  of  salvation!  as  thou  bringest  good  tidings  from  God  to 
men,  restore  good-will  to  men  among  themselves.** 

PhUadtlpkia,  May  81,  1887. 

Reports  from  Jigents  of  the  Society, 

Of  these  reports,  though  fuller  and  more  encouraging  than  usual,  our  limits 
will  allow  us  to  give  only  a  meagre  abstract. 

Mr.  William  Warren,  whose  services  were  secured  for  our  cause 
during  the  recent  spring  vacation  in  the  seminary,  at  Andover,  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Mass.  He  delivered  eleven  lectures,  usually 
to  respectable  and  attentive  audiences,  and  was  received  with  general  favor. 
The  pressure  of  the  times  deterred  him  from  soliciting  much  pecuniary  aid; 
but  the  friends  of  the  cause  where  he  went,  contributed  enough  to  defray  all 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  agency. 

Mr.  W.  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  public  and  private  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  peace;  and  he  finds  "  the  sentiment  of  the  public  mind  to  be,  that 
war,  ill  general f  is  a  sin,  and  always  a  great  evil  both  in  a  physical  and  moral 
point  of  view;  but  the  impression  that  war  is  sometimes  indispensable  and 
innocent,  perverts  and  depraves  essentially  the  public  sentiment,  and  forms  a 
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powerfal  barrier  to  the  premleDce  and  triumph  of  pacHie  principlea,**  very 
much,  he  thinkn,  a*  the  supposition  of  its  being  innocent  and  necessary  to  nse 
ardent  spirits  moderately,  held  back  the  temperance  reform. 

The  General  Agent  of  oar  society,  who  lives  by  toiling  for  the  caase,  has 
been  at  work  with  even  more  than  his  usual  assiduity  and  acceptance.  Both 
the  press  and  the  pulpit  bear  witness  almost  every  week  to  his  untiring  zeal  in 
behalf  of  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men.*'  He  attended  on  our 
behalf  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  where  the  cause  **  met  with  cordial 
notice  in  the  reports  concerning  the  stale  of  religion,  and  in  the  speeches  and 
prayers  made  on  the  occasion;  and  two.  resolves  were  passed  after  a  short 
speech**'  from  Mr.  Ladd.  "I  expect,*'  he  says,  **  to  lecture  every  Sabbath, 
and  have  made  engagements  for  two  months  to  come."  He  speaks  of  some 
of  our  friends  in  Maine  as  "taking  a  fresh  start  in  the  cause,"  and  of  one 
purposing  to  contribute  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  its  aid.  Cannot  a  score 
or  two  of  our  friends  **  do  likewise?  ** 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  cause. 
Beside  laboring  in  this  vicinity  seven  weeks,  be  has  taken  a  tour  into  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  returned  through  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  having  travelled  in  our  service  since  the  annual  meeting  fourteen 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles,  and  delivered  forty-nine  lectures  and  addresses 
on  the  subject  of  peace. 

One  Sabbath  he  spent  in  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  and  found  in  Cliarlemont 
and  Heath,  the  places  where  he  labored,  a  disposition  to  lend  a  favorable  ear 
to  the  claims  of  our  cause.  In  Berkshire  county,  he  spent  a  month,  visiting 
the  most  important  places,  and  delivering  seventeen  lectures  and  addresses  in 
Sheffield,  Great  Barrington,  Stockbridge,  Curtisville,  Lee,  Lenox,  and  Pitta- 
field.  In  every  one  of  those  places,  the  cause  was  received  with  favor,  and 
the  people,  though  before  unacquainted  with  its  claims  as  a  distinct  department 
of  Christian  benevolence  and  reform,  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  society, 
and  ill  some  instances  made  their  pastors  life-members; — an  example  which 
we  hope  will  be  imitated  through  the  county  and  the  land. 

The  Secretary,  also,  attended  the  Peace  Convention  in  Middlebnry,  Vt., 
delivered  an  address  at  its  opening,  and  took  part  in  its  deliberations.  He 
thinks  the  State  ripening  for  a  rich  harvest  in  the  cause,  and  hopes  for  impor- 
tant and  decisive  results  from  the  State  Auxiliary  just  organized  there,  if  the 
friends  of  peace  do  their  duty  by  coming  up  to  the  vxtrk  in  solid  phalanx. 
He  wa^  also  present  at  the  General  Association  of  New  Hampshire  in  Clare- 
mont  on  the  22d  ult.,  and  delivered  an  address  before  that  body  in  explanation 
of  our  object,  and  the  me:isures  by  which  we  hope  to  see  it  accomplished. 

Encouragements.  The  public  mind  is  waking  more  and  more  to  the  sub- 
ject of  peace.  Ministers  cheerfully  admit  it  into  their  pulpits  like  any  other 
part  of  the  gospel,  begin  to  examine  it  for  themselves,  and  are  in  most  cases 
willing  to  preach  upon  it  as  a  distinct  and  important  part  of  their  met^age^from 
the  God  of  peace.  The  great  mass  of  the  community  seem  ready  to  hear 
with  candor  and  kindness  on  the  subject;  nearly  all  the  congregations  address- 
ed by  our  Secretary,  have  shown  a  willingness,  even  amidst  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  to  afford  pecuniary  aid;  and  nothing  is  needed  but  the  blessing  of 
God,  promised  in  answer  to  prayer,  upon  a  right  and  vigorous  use  of  the 
means  he  has  himself  appointed  for  the  spread  of  peace  wherever  the  gospel 
itself  prevails. 

Discouragements.  Want  of  funds  to  carry  on  our  operations  with  the  vigor, 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  for  any  deciuve  impression  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity;— want  of  agents  to  rouse  the  public  mind  from  its  strange  lethargy  on 
this  subject,  and  put  them  upon  such  inquiries  as  will  ere-long  set  them  right 
both  in  theory  and  practice; — want  of  publications  sufficient  in  number,  varie- 
ty, and  range  of  circulation,  to  meet  the  existing  demand  of  minds  already 
awake  more  or  less  to  this  cause; — ignorance,  or  misconception  of  our  object, 
principles  and  measures,  arising  mainly  from  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  even 
of  leading  men  in  the  ministry  and  the  church  to  examine  what  the  Society  has 
published.  Discouragements  from  such  causes  ought  not  to  exist;  and  we 
trust  that  the  Christian  community  will  not  suffer  them  to  exist  much  longer. 
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2.    RE80LTTTI0NS   ON    PEACE. 

**  The  Mass.  Baptist  Convention  held  its  thirty-fifth  anniversary  in  Boston, 
Jane  1,  1837.    The  President,  Levi  Farwell,  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Addison  Parker  introdoced  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson  to  the  con- 
vention, who  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  peace;  upon 
which  Rev.  Messrs.  Professor  Knowles  and  A.  Sampson  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  upon  the  snbject  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson.  The 
committee  reported  the  following  preamhle  and  resolution,  which  were  unan^ 
imously  adopted  by  the  convention: 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  convention  regard  the  cnstora  of  deciding 
international  disputes  by  an  appeal  to  arms  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  un- 
worthy the  countenance  of  civilized  and  Christian  communities;  believing  that 
war  is  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  an  insuperable 
hindrance  to  missionary  efforts,  and  to  the  spread  and  firm  establishment  of 
the  Christian  religion;  that  it  produces  a  disregard  of  the  duties  of  the  individ- 
ual to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  and  to  God ;  that  it  tolerates  a  constant  neglect, 
and  often  induces  an  utter  profanation  of  the  Sabbath;  that  it  engenders  loose- 
ness of  principle,  licentiousness  of  manners,  and  brutality  of  conduct,  thus 
destntying  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  degrading  the  character,  and  debas- 
ing the  soul;  therefore, 

Retolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  their  brethren  and  friends, 
thronghont  the  State,  to  promote  by  all  proper  means  the  cause  of  peace.** 

Resolves  of  the  Woburn  Association^  June  6,  1837. 

1.  That,  as  only  an  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  intercourse  of  nations 
can  ever  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  war,  such  an  application  ought  in  our 
view  to  be  made  without  delay  by  every  Christian  nation. 

2.  That  the  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace  cannot  consistently 
remain  silent  concerning  this  custom  in  the  heart  of  Christendom,  but  ought  to 
bear  their  decided  testimony  against  it  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
highly  offensive  to  God,  and  deeply  injurious  both  to  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind. 

3.  That  the  subject  of  peace,  being  in  its  stiictly  evangelical  principles  and 
bearings  a  part  of  the  gospel,  ought  to  be  discussed  in  the  pnlpit  by  ministers 
on  the  Sabbath  just  like  the  other  principles  of  the  Bible,  although  some  of  its 
secular  aspects  and  connections  should  be  brought  forward  only  on  other  days 
of  the  week. 

4.  That  the  whole  chnrch  of  Christ,  so  long  indifferent  to  this  part  of  the 

g)8pel,  ought  without  delay  to  examine  the  subject  of  peace  in  the  light  of  the 
ibie,  and,  having  ascertained  what  it  teaches  concerning  the  custom  of  war, 
to  put  in  practice  its  pacific  principles,  and  use  the  means  best  adapted  to 
make  them  influential  wherever  Christianity  prevails. 

5.  That  Christian  parents  and  teachers  ought  to  take  special  pains  in  edu- 
cating all  the  young  under  their  care  to  an  habitual  abhorrence  of  war,  and 
love  of  peace,  by  inculcating  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  Saviour  in  his 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  guarding  them  against  the  bad  influence  of  toys, 
and  pictures,  and  books,  and  military  parades  calculated  to  foster  a  war-spirit. 

6.  That  we  highly  approve  the  object  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
commend  it  to  the  prayers  and  patronage  of  our  brethren  in  the  churches. 

General  Conference  of  Maine,  at  J\rorth  Yarmouth,  June  27,  1887. 
At  8  o*clock  the  business  transactions  of  the  conference  were  resumed. 
After  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  Llobart,  Mr.  Ladd  addressed  the  auditory  on  his 
favorite  and  essentially  important  subject     His  statements  included  reasons 
for  the  following  resolutions,  which  on  his  motion  were  adopted: 

1.  That  we  have  great  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage  in  view  of 
the  great  success  which  has  attended  the  cause  of  peace  during  the  past  year. 

2.  That  this  conference  recommend  that  ministers  should  continue  to  preach. 
Christians  to  pray,  and  all  to  contribute  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  permanent 
and  universal  peace. 
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From  the  Report  to  tht  Conftrtnce  on  the  $taie  of  religion  in  Maine. 
A  delightfal  harmony  reigns  among  Christians,  which  is  not  enjoyed  in  some 
other  parts  of  our  country,  through  the  discussion  of  agitating  questionn;  and 
this  blowing  we  enjoy,  not  because  the  topics  discussed  are  not  known  and 
examined  here,  but  because  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  upon  the  churches; 
and  in  part,  without  doubt,  because,  through  divine  goodness,  the  principles 
of  peace  have  been  propagated,  studied  and  adopted.  It  has  been  said  by  one 
best  qualified  to  judge,  that  these  principles  have  prevailed  more  widely  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  our  country;  and  we  are  therefore  probably  in  ad- 
vance of  every  other  community  on  earth  in  the  heavenly  cause  of  peace. 

Mesolutions  of  the  Gen,  Association  of  A*.  H.  in  Claremont,  Aug.  22,  1887. 

1.  That  the  Bible,  and  the  present  circumstances  of  Christendom,  call  for 
energetic  eObrts  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

2.  That  Christian  parents  are  especially  bound  to  train  their  children  in  the 
principles  of  peace,  and  carefully  guard  them  against  the  manifold  and  insidious 
influences  calculated  to  excite  a  love  for  military  glory,  and  a  spirit  of  war. 

3.  That  we  commend  the  American  Peace  Society  to  the  efficient  support 
of  ministers  and  Christians  in  our  connection,  and  that  we  recommend  to  min- 
isters to  preach  annually  upon  the  pacific  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the 
churches  to  observe  the  concert  of  prayer  on  or  near  the  25th  of  December 
in  each  year  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  peace. 

8.    NEW    SOCIETIES    ORGANIZED. 

A  Convention,  called  at  the  request  of  nearly  three  hundred  friends  of  peace 
in  Vermont,  met  in  Middlebury  on  the  16th  of  August,  and,  after  an  address 
from  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Beckwith,  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Rev.  Tuomaa 
A.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  Chairman,  and  Rev.  O.  S.  Murray,  Secretary.  Ailer 
appointing  committees,  and  inviting  the  friends  of  the  cause  from  other  States 
to  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  the  Convention  adjourned  over  the  exercises  of 
Commencement  in  the  college  to  Wednesday  evening,  when  addresaea  were 
made,  and  several  resolutions  adopted. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  Hon.  William  Slade,  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Merrill,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  spent  in  dis- 
cussing the  principles  on  which  the  proposed  society  should  be  organized. 
The  members  were  unanimous  in  thinking  it  expedient  to  form  a  State  Peace 
Society,  and  disagreed  only  on  the  question,  whether  friends  of  peace,  while 
doubting  the  unlawfulness  of  wars  purely  defensive,  yet  desirous  to  cooperate 
in  behalf  of  a  great  common  object  with  those  who  deny  the  right  of  self-de- 
fence unto  death  in  any  case,  should  be  admitted  to  membership.  The  dis- 
cussion, though  earnest  and  protracted,  was  in  the  best  spirit  of  fraternal  can- 
dor and  kindness,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  constitution. 

Art.  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Vermont  Peace  Societt, 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Art.  2.  This  society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that  all  war  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests 
of  mankind,  and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Art.  3.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  society,  by  signing  its 
constitution,  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  article,  and  paying  one 
dollar  at  the  time  of  signing,  and  one  dollar  annually  thereafter. 

Art.  4.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to  some 
peace  periodical,  and  every  contributor,  to  one  half  the  amount  of  what  he 
contributes,  in  the  publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Art.  5.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Presidents, 
a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  not 
less  than  five,  with  power  to  supply  all  vacancies  in  any  office  of  the  society, 
and  to  superintend  its  general  concerns  until  successors  are  chosen. 

Art.  6.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  for  the  choice  of  officers,  the 
bearing  of  reports  from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  transaction  of 
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tbe  incidental  bntinew,  shall  be  held  at  rach  time  aod  place  aa  the  Executive 
Conmsittee  may  appoint. 

Art.  7.  Any  member  may  withdraw  from  this  society,  by  notifying  the 
Secretary  of  his  wish  to  that  effect. 

Art.  8.  This  coostitntioiL  may  be  altered,  on  recommendation  of  the 
EzecDtive  Committee,  or  of  any  six  members  of  the  society,  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  present  at  any  regnlar  meeting. 

Of'TICERS.— Rov.  Tbomas  A.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  PrtHdent 

Vice  Presidents — Hon.  Jednthun  Loomis,  Montpelier;  Rev.  Burton  Car- 
penter, Addison;  Rev.  Charles  Walker,  Brattleborough;  Timothy  Goodale, 
Esq.,  Jamaica;  Dea.  Asahel  Bingham,  Cornwall. 

Professor  J.  Hough,  Middlebnry,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

E.  W.  Drnry,  Esq.,  Middlebary,  Treasurer. 

Ezeculive  Committee — Dr.  J.  A.  AJlen,  Rev.  J.  F.  Goodhae,  W.  G.  John- 
son, John  Frazer,  B.  F.  Haskell. 

The  'convention  adopted  a  series  of  important  resolutions,  only  a  part  of 
which  can  we  insert  in  our  present  number. 

1.  That  the  evils  of  war,  physical,  political  and  moral,  call  upon  patriots, 
philanthropists  and  Christians,  to  unite  their  efforts  for  its  abolition. 

2.  That  we  deem  it  as  practicable  to  abolish  war  as  any  other  evil  custom. 
8.  That  as  our  only  hope  of  success,  in  our  efforts  for  the  removal  of  this 

evil,  is  in  the  power  of  truth,  and  as  wrong  views  on  this  subject  are  exten- 
sively prevalent  even  in  the  church,  we  must  regard  it  as  an  imperious  doty, 
that  special  means  should  be  employed  to  explain  and  enforce  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion  on  this  subject 

4.  That  we  request  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  within  the  State  to  preach 
on  the  subject  of  peace,  on  or  near  the  26th  of  December  of  each  year;  and 
all  churches  of  every  name  to  unite  on  that  day  in  the  annual  concert  of 
prayer  for  the  general  prevalence  of  peace  thro  ugh  the  world,  and  to  take  up  a 
collection  aAer  the  sermon  or  the  concert,  in  aid  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

5.  That  we  respectfully  invite  the  associations  of  ministers  and  churches, 
connected  with  the  several  religious  denominations  in  this  State,  to  take  up 
this  subject  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
they  may  think  best  for  the  furtherance  of  this  common  cause. 

6.  That  we  request  tho  friends  of  peace  in  this  State  to  use  their  efforts  in 
extending  the  circulation  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  and  other  publications  of 
the  American  Peace  Society. 

We  hope  our  friends  of  every  denomination  in  Vermont  will  rally  under  the 
society,  nor  suffer  any  obstacle  to  prevent  the  cordial  and  efKcient  cooperation 
of  those  who  equally  desire  the  prevalence  of  peace  through  the  world.  Per- 
fect coincidence  of  views  can  never  be  expected  on  every  point  of  a  subject  so 
vast,  complicated  and  difficult;  but  the  ground  of  common  views,  and  meas- 
nren,  and  efforts,  is  broad  enough  for  a/7  the  friends  of  peace  to  stand  upon, 
and  work  together  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  society.  Vermont  opens 
a  promising  field ;  and  we  trust  in  the  wi^idom  and  zeal  nf  our  friends  there  to 
cultivate  it  with  success.  

A  Society,  called  the  JSTevy-York  Peace  Society^  has  been  organized  in  tho 
city  of  New- York.  We  have  no  space  in  thi^  nnniber  for  its  couMtitntion,  but 
would  just  say,  that  one  of  itn  gpecified  and  favorite  objects  is,  **  to  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  Congress  of  Nations."  We  have  n«it  rccei\ed  a  list  of  the 
officers;  but  from  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  we  learn,  that  there  are  now 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  members;  that  the  society  holds  a  weekly  meet- 
ing for  discussion;  that  funds  have  been  pledged  for  the  temporary  support  of 
an  agent;  and  that  other  measures  are  in  train  for  promoting  the  cause.  Our 
friends  in  New  York,  though  few  in  the  society  at  present,  seem  in  good  spirits. 
"We  find,"  wye  our  correspondent,  "that  we  are  pulling  the  right  siting. 
Reference  of  diiiputes,  not  sacri^ce  of  rights,  proves  to  be  the  taking  thing,  and 
is,  I  believe,  the  wise  thing,  and  the  ri^  thing."  May  God  speed  any  efforts, 
not  wrong  in  themselves,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  before  us! 
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Anspicioua  movements, — In  Middlobary  College,  where  a  peace  society  wa« 
organized  last  year  with  enconraging  prospects,  the  Philadeiphian  Society,  in- 
cluding most,  if  not  all  the  pious  students,  "  has  recently  resolved  itself  into 
three  committees  to  inquire  into  the  condition  o£ sailors,  soldiers,  and  the  Jews.*' 
A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  soldiers  (M.  W.  SafTord),  to 
our  Secretary ,  asks  for  information  concerning  **  their  numbers,  expenses,  moral 
condition,  means  of  instruction,  &c.,"  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  the  committee. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  render  them  all  the  assistance  in  our  power;  and  we 
hope  they  will  find  a  partial  answer  to  their  inquiries  in  this  and  every  succeed- 
ing number  of  our  work. 

Our  Secretary  has,  also,  been  invited  to  attend  discussions  appointed  by  some 
ecclesiastical  bodies  on  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
in  one  case,  before  a  rising  "  school  of  the  prophets."  We  hail  such  discus- 
sions before  such  bodies,  as  omens  of  much  promise  to  our  cause,  and  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  main  points  of  this  long-neglected,  yet  mo- 
mentous subject,  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  every  minister,  every  can- 
didate for  the  mmistry,  and  every  Christian  in  the  land. 

Aspect  of  the  times. — We  know  of  no  general  war  now  in  progress;  but 
portions  of  Christendom  are  in  a  more  disturbed  and  ominous  state  than  any 
other  5>art  of  the  world.     The  civil  war  in  Spain  is  still  raging  with  doubtful  i 

prospects  as  to  its  ultimate  results,  having  already  sacrificed  probably  more  than  ^ 

half  a  million  of  lives.  The  Republics  of  South  America  appear  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  a  war  that  is  likely  to  involve  them  all,  Buenos  Ayres  having  recently  i 

declared  war  against  Peru,  now  under  the  protection  of  the  President  of  Bolivia,  i 

and  Chili  having  some  time  ago  proclaimed  hostilities  against  Peru;  so  that  there 
are  now  two  against  two;  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres  against  Bolivia  and  Pern.  »J\ 

Mexico  seems  more  pacifically  inclined;  and  if  our  own  government  treats  that 
nation,  and  the  Texian  outlaws  as  they  respectively  deserve,  peace  between 
the  two  countries  will  doubtless  be  preserved.  The  death  of  William  IV.,  the 
pacific  king  of  England,  and  mediator  of  Christendom,  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
cause  of  peace ;  but  the  cause,  we  believe,  has  much  to  hope  from  the  reported 
character  and  disposition  of  his  youthful  successor,  Victoria  I. 

Interesting  intelligence  deferred. — ^We  have  just  received  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  two  letters 
from  their  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  communication  from  Count  de  Sel- 
len,  the  well-known  founder  of  the  Geneva  Peace  Society.  But  the  lateness 
of  their  arrival  necesttariiy  excludes  them  all  from  the  present  number  of  our 
work,  and  leaves  us  room  only  to  say,  that  the  London  anniversary  is  represen- 
ted as  more  interesting  than  usual;  ttmt  the  resolves  of  our  own  Society,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  1836,  with  reference  to  king  William's  proffer  of  hi»  services 
as  mediator  betvireen  the  United  States  and  France,  and  the  address  to  his  maj- 
esty, had  been  formally  presented  through  Lord  Palmerston,  and  received  by 
the  monarch  in  a  very  kind  and  courteous  manner;  and  that  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  England  is  becoming  more  and  more  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

The  Advocate. — We  hope  our  friends  will  make  special  efforts  soon  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  our  periodical.  1.  Because  we  deem  its  circulation  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  cause  through  the  press,  and  altogether  essential 
to  its  increasing  prosperity.  2.  Because  it  is  so  very  cheap  that  no  friend  of 
peace,  possessed  of  ordinary  means,  can  well  refuse  to  take  it  S.  Because  it 
would  be  easy  for  members  of  the  Society,  for  subscribers  to  the  work,  and 
ministers  who  receive  it  on  condition  of  pleading  the  cause  before  their  people, 
to  procure,  if  they  would,  a  large  increase  of  subscribers  with  very  little  efibrt. 
Will  they  not  do  so,  and  send  the  names  with  the  money  to  the  Society's  De- 
pository ? 


.      WHIPPLE    &    DAMRELL, 

No.  9  CORNHILL,  BOSTON, 

-<Piil»llsl&  the  rollowinir  Works— 

TIIREB  EXPERIMENTS  Of  LIVING,— Liviog  within  the  Means.  Living  up  to  ibo 
Bfeana.    Living  hef  oml  the  Meant. 

This  is  a  usefttl,  fvuctical  wurli,  of  which  about  S5,00()  copies  have  been  sold  within  a  few 
months. 

[ErtraOa  from  J^oticet  nf  ikt  fVork.'] 
**The  characters  prenented  are  natural,  well  drawn,  and  ivell  sustained,  and  some  of  them 
exhibit  to  the  life  the  ridiculous  vanity^  or  those  who,  by  fine  houses,  and  currtfepondini^  displays 
of  wealth  in  dress,  equipage  and  fashionable  parties,  endeavor  to  outshine  their  neighlMFn,  and 
be  the  first  in  society."-^&«tA«ni  Religioau  TeUgrapk.  \ 

"  The  advantace  and  comfort  of  living  within  the  means  ;  llie  imprudence  of  lii'ing  'up  to 
the  means  ;  and  the  miserable  folly  and  inevitable  wretchedness  thkt  ensue  from  lirinff  beyond 
the  moans,  are  brought  home  to  every  capacity  by  the  progress  of  a  story  iUustniting  ihe  con- 
duet  and  condition  of  a  family  in  each  of  tliese  iazperimeots.  Writers  who  devote  thnmsnlves 
to  benefit  their  ibilow-croatures  by  standard  works  of  this  n^ature,  are  deserving  uf  aii  uonimon- 
dalion.^ — Kidckerbocker. 

ELINOR  FULTON.    A  Sequel  to  Three  ExperimenU  of  Living. 

"  The  Sequel  Is  full  of  interesting  incidents.  Is  true  to  nature,  brings  on<  some  vahiabln  in-  j 
Btroction  in  n^gard  to  Domestics — and  portrays  in  vivid  colors  ttie  excellences  uf  the  heroine  uf 
the  atory,  with  the  rewards  that  commonly  attend  them,  in  whomsoever  they,  nay  appeur." — 
Bo9ton  Recorder, 

**  The  book  is  a  trot^sury  of  valuable  thoughts,  principally  relating  to  domestic  economy, 
but  eompriaioRic  many  correct  and  beautiful  delineations  of  character,  both  of  classes  and  indi- 
viduals."— JVeio  England  Spectator, 

RICH  ENOUGH  :  a  Tale  of  the  Tinrw.     fty  the  author  qf  *  Three  Experiments  of  Liviug.' 
'*  It  has  loss  graiineation  for  the  spirit  of  novel  reading  than  either  of  hor  furnier  works,  but 

not  less  of  practical  wisdom,     it  should  be  studied  by  all  Wall  street;  by  all  ibe  *uierchant- 

prinoes  *  in  all  our  citioa."— JWio  York  Obtervcr. 

**  This  little  story  is  miculiarly  a  tale  of  tlie  times,  and \vell  adapted  to  mini.'iior  a  snlotary 
check  to  some  of  ibo«e  faults  which  have  tended  to  bring  ihe  coui^y  to  its  preHcut  condition." 
^rtvburyport  Herald. 

"The  name  of  the  autiior  alone  would  gi^'o  it  a  run,  oven  if  it  did  not  contain  ihe  good  sense 
it  does.  We  like  the  author's  view  of  weuUh  !  Prosperity  is  given  u«  for  tiu;  benefit  cfiuhers. 
It  is  but  too  true  a  picture  of  many  a  sceau  that  has  occurred  within  tliu  last  six  mouilis.'* — 
Eveiting  Oazetle.         « 

THE  YOUNG  CHRltSTIAN-,  or  a  familiar  IllnsUation  of  Christian  Dqty.  By  Rev.  Ja- 
cob AVBOTT. 

THE  CORNER  8T0NE ;  or  a  familiar  lllostratioo  of  the  Principles  uf  Chriniaii  Truth. 
**  Jesus  Christ  hinrraeff  being  the  chief  Comer  Stone.''*    By  Rev.  Jacob  Adbutt. 

THE  WAY  TO  DO  GOOD;  or  Itie  Christian  Character  mature.  The  tiequel  to  the  Youog 
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Article  I. 

ADDRESS  TO  PASTORS  AND  CHURCHES. 

I.      PREACHING   ON    TBI    SUBJECT    OF   PEACE. 

The  duty  of  ministers  to  enforce  the  pacific  principles  of  the 
gospel,  is  beginning  to  be  extensively  acknowledged.  Not 
only  has  the  American  Peace  Society  for  years  encouraged  this 
practice  by  gratuitously  furnishing  a  large  number  of  pastors 
with  its  periodical  to  assist  them  in  performing  this  part  of  their 
duties,  but  many  of  our  highest  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  re- 
peatedly recommended  the  same  thing;  and,  as  the  time 
appointed  for  this  effi)rt  is  fast  approaching,  we  would  urge  the 
importance  of  prompt  fidelity  to  this  cause,  and  suggest  some 
of  our  reasons  for  wishing  ministers  to  preach  statedly  on  the 
subject  of  peace. 

1.  Peace  is  confessedly  a  'pari  of  the  gospel;  and,  if  re- 
quired to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  "  declare 
all  the  counsel  of  God,"  can  ministers  consistently  refuse  to 
preach  its  principles  of  peace  any  more  than  they  could 
repentance  or  faith  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  this  subject.  Be  it  so; 
but  is  there  not  a  similar  diversity  concerning  other  parts  of  the 
gospel?  Christians  are  not  entirely  agreed  respecting  the 
Sabbath,  tbe  character  of  God,  or  the  nature  of  repentance  and 
faith ;  but  shall  ministers  refuse  for  this  reason  to  preach  on 
such  subjects  ?     Such  a  principle  would  exclude  all  the  pecu- 
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.  liarities  of  the  gospel.  Ministers  must  study  the  Bible  for 
themselves,  and  then  preach  in  its  proper  place  every  doctrine 
and  duty  which  they  find  on  its  sacred  pages.  We  do  not 
require  them  to  inculcate  our  views  of  peace ;  but  we  do  urge 
them  to  enforce  their  own  conceptions  of  the  gospel  on  this 
subject  as  faithfully  as  they  do  what  they  believe  it  to  teach 
concerning  repentance  or  faith.  This  j^  just  the  course  taken 
on  kindred  topics ;  for,  when  societies  or  ecclesiastical  bodies 
have  urged  special  efibrts  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath,  they  have 
left  ministers  to  preach,  and  Christians  to  cooperate,  according 
to  their  respective  belief  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  concerning 
that  blessed  day. 

2.  We  regard  the  cause  of  peace  as  a  part  of  the  instrur 
mentalities  requisite  for  the  worlds s  conversion.  We  cannot 
now  detail  our  reasons  for  this  belief;  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  other  custom  has  done  so  much  to  neutralize  the  saving 
power  of  the  gospel  in  Christian  lands,  and  to  prevent  its 
spread  and  triumph  over  the  earth.  The  magnitude,  long 
continuance,  and  consequent  inveteracy  of  this  evil,  demand 
specific  efforts  for  its  removal ;  and  the  reasons  for  such  efforts 
in  this  cause  are  essentially  the  same  as  for  those  leading  enter- 
prises of  the  age  whose  claims  are  so  cheerfully  admitted  by 
the  great  body  of  Christians. 

3.  No  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform  belongs  more 
appropriately  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  than  the  cause  of 
peace.  They  must  lead  its  van,  or  it  never  can  succeed  ;  and 
in  many  ways  they  could  easily  promote  it  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  It  is  in  their  power  so 
far  to  revolutionize  public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  that  the 
rulers  of  Christendom  would  be  constrained,  in  compliance 
with  the  strong  desires  of  their  subjects,  to  discard  appeals  to 
the  sword,  and  employ  only  pacific  expedients  in  settling 
international  disputes. 

4.  The  long  neglect  of  this  subject  renders  the  course  we 
recommend  necessary  in  order  to  remcorporate  the  pacific  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  where  our  Saviour  left  them,  in  the  faith 
and  habits  of  his  disciples  as  a  body ; — a  step  which  we  deem 
absolutely  indispensable  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Millennium, 
but  which  will  never  be  taken  until  ministers  generally  begin 
to  preach  peace  as  a  part  of  our  religion  essential  to  a  consist- 
ent Christian  character. 

5.  We  wish,  also,  to  supersede  as  far  as  possible  the  neces- 
sity of  agents  in  this  cause.  Such  a  necessity,  wherever  found, 
results  from  the  neglect  of  pastors  and  churches  to  do  their 
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duty ;  and,  had  they  in  every  age  done  their  whole  duty  on 
this  subject,  there  would  have  been  left  no  room  for  specific 
efforts  in  behalf  of  universal  peace.  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  however,  we  must  have  some  agents,  or  abandon  the 
enterprise ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  resources 
both  in  money  and  personal  cooperation,  we  must  for  a  time 
send  them  occasionally  to  churches  whose  pastors  plead  the 
cause  with  a  commendable  degree  of  fidelity. 

6.  Omy  fhn  of  conservative  re/om  requires  from  ministers 
such  cooperation  as  we  solicit.  On  them,  and  their  brethren 
in  the  church,  would  we  devolve  the  responsibility  of  this  cause 
as  identical  with  the  gospel,  and  as  a  part  of  the  means  indis- 
pensable to  the  world's  conversion.  We  have  great  confidence 
in  their  disposition  as  a  body  towards  this  and  every  other  en- 
terprise which  deserves  their  support ;  we  doubt  not  they  will 
eventually  come  cheerfully  up  to  the  wodk  in  earnest ;  and, 
though  we  may  chide  their  delay,  and  mourn  over  the  present 
incorrectness  or  inadequacy  of  their  views  on  some  points,  yet 
we  cannot  distrust  their  willingness  to  sustain  a  cause  so  obvi- 
ously their  own,  so  dear  to  their  Master  in  heaven,  and  so 
essential  to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  through  the  world. 

We  trust  that  ministers,  in  redeeming  their  pledge  to  our 
Society,  will  make  a  special  effort.  It  is  by  no  means  enough 
to  draw  a  few  inferences  in  behalf  of  peace  from  a  discourse 
devoted  to  another  subject ;  they  are  bound  in  good  faith  to 
preach  one  whole  sermon  on  the  pacific  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  we  see  not  how  a  real  friend  of  the  cause  could  refrain 
from  making,  in  addition  to  this,  such  inferences  and  allusions 
in  its  favor  as  a  variety  of  topics  in  the  Bible  can  hardly  fail  to 
suggest.  Will  not  every  pastor,  pledged  to  our  aid,  strive  to 
interest  his  people  as  deeply  as  possible  in  this  cause,  and  to 
secure  not  only  their  prayers,  but  their  pecuniary  aid  ?  The 
Society  is  now  in  very  special  need  of  funds  amidst  the  pressure 
of  the  times ;  and  will  not  ministers  use  their  influence  to  obtain 
from  their  congregations  a  cheerful  and  generous  contribution  ? 
We  trust  thai  every  one  who  preaches  on  the  subject,  will 
propose  a  contribution  in  some  form.  And  would  it  not  be 
much  better  to  take  it  up  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  than  at  the 
concert  of  prayer  ? 

We  would  not  dictate  the  precise  time  for  preaching;  but, 
as  the  25th  of  December,  the  time  appointed  for  the  annual 
concert  of  prayer  for  peace,  comes  this  year  on  Monday,  can- 
not ministers  make  it  convenient  to  preach  on  the  subject  the 
day  preceding  ?    We  are  anxious  to  have  this  subject,  as  a  part 
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of  the  gospel,  brought  forward,  just  like  faith  or  repentance, 
amidst  the  ordinary  services  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  practice 
of  reserving  it  for  a  fast  or  thanksgiving,  does  serious  injiury  to 
our  cause  by  producing  an  impression,  that  it  is  too  secular  for 
the  sanctities  of  Che  Sabbath.  It  has,  indeed,  some  secular 
aspects  and  bearings  more  proper  for  such  occasions ;  but  the 
minister  who  does  not  know  how  to  exhibit  the  paciBc  princi- 
ples of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  a  way  strictly  evangelical, 
should  lose  no  time  in  supplying  this  deficiency  in  his  qualifi- 
cations as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  pastors  will  prepare  their  churches 
for  the  concert  of  prayer.  It  is  surely  not  asking  too  much, 
that  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace  should  set  apart  one  hour 
in  a  TEAR  to  pray  especially  for  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon 
efforts  for  the  spread  of  peace  coextensive  with  their  religion. 
Will  not  ministers  make  an  effort  to  secure  a  full  attendance, 
and  to  render  the  concert  so  interesting  that  Christians  shall 
hereafter  welcome  its  annual  return  with  joy  ?  We  leave  every 
pastor  to  take  his  own  course  for  this  purpose ;  but,  if  the  follow- 
ing articles  are  not  read  in  full  at  the  concert,  we  request  that 
the  substance  of  them  may  be  communicated  on  that  occasion. 

II.      PRAYER   FOR    THE   UNITERSAL    PREVALENCE    OF   PEACE. 

God  has  foretold  the  prevalence  of  peace  over  the  whole 
earth  as  expressly  as  he  has  -promised  salvation  to  the  penitent 
believer  in  Christ.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days," — 
under  the  Christian  dispensation, — "  that  the  mountain  of  the 
lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  lop  of  the  mountains, 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it;  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  ihey 
learn  war  any  more.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the 
calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together ;  and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ; 
their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together;  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my 
holy  mountain  ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  watere  cover  the  sea."  * 

Is  not  this  language  plain,  unequivocal,  decisive?  The 
Bible  contains  no  promise  more  explicit  than  that  of  universal 
peace ;  we  have  as  good  reason  to  hope  for  the  peace,  as  we 


*  Isa.  2  :  2-^5.    1 1  :  1-9.    65  :  26.     Mic.  4  :  1-4. 
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have  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  and  consistency  would 
require  us  either  to  reject  the  word  of  God  entirely,  or  to  regard 
the  ultimate  prevalence  of  peace  over  the  whole  earth  as  per- 
fectly certain. 

But  how  can  we  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  ?  Is 
there  nothing  for  us  to  do  1  Are  any  of  God's  promises  un- 
conditional ?  Will  he  not  be  inquired  of  by  his  people  to  do 
the  very  things  he  has  expressly  promised  ?  We  expect  to  see 
no  Christian  growing  in  grace,  no  sinner  brought  to  repent- 
ance, no  progress  made  towards  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
except  in  answer  to  the  requests  of  his  children  ;  and  can  we 
delude  ourselves  into  the  belief,  that  God  will  fulfil  his  promise 
of  universal  peace  without  their  prayers  and  efibrts  ?  Will  he 
make  this  case  an  exception,  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
whole  course  of  his  providence  ?  If  not,  there  b  as  much  ur- 
gency, and  as  much  encouragement,  to  pray  for  tlie  peace,  as 
Sot  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

But  the  providence  of  God,  as  well  as  his  word,  is  encourag- 
ing our  prayers  for  this  object.  Special  efibrts  in  the  cause  of 
peace  began  to  be  made  only  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
ago ;  and  the  smiles  of  Heaven  have  crowned  them  with  such 
success  as  to  keep  the  general  peace  of  Christendom  during  all 
this  period,  and  thus  prevented  an  immense  waste  of  blood,  and 
treasure,  and  human  happiness.  There  have  been  local  broils 
of  a  domestic  nature  productive  of  great  mischief,  but  nothing 
like  the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution,  destroying 
myriads  of  property,  and  drenching  a  whole  continent  in  tears 
and  blood. 

How  cheering  the  spectacle,  how  benign  the  influence  of  all 
the  Christians  on  earth  uniting  their  prayers  to  God  for  the 
universal  and  permanent  reign  of  peace !  Would  they  not 
breathe  through  Christendom  a  spirit  that  would  lull  the  demon 
of  war  to  sleep?  Should  the  waters  of  strife  begin  to  rise,  and 
dash,  and  foam,  would  they  not  pour  upon  them  such  celestial 
oil  as  would  hush  them  ere-long  into  peace  ?  Should  all  the 
followers  of  Christ  in  England  and  this  country  pray  aright  for 
this  object,  would  it  be  possible  for  rulers  again  to  embroil  the 
two  nations  in  war? 

Reflect  on  some  of  tlie  motives  to  prayer  and  eflfort  in  behalf 
of  this  cause.  If  war  is  a  sin  against  God,  are  we  not  as  truly 
bound  to  seek  its  abolition,  as  we  are  the  extinction  of  idolatry 
and  superstition  ?  If  war  has  contaminated  and  debased  our 
religion,  ought  we  not  to  remove  this  plague-spot  from  the 
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bosom  of  the  church  ?  If  peace  is  a  part  of  the  gospel  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  Christian  character,  and  the  full  conversion 
of  our  world  to  God,  are  we  not  plainly  required  to  pray  and 
labor  for  its  prevalence  coextensive  with  Christianity  ? 

Just  glance  at  the  waste  of  property  by  war.  We  are  told, 
on  good  authority,  that  our  war  with  a  handful  of  Indians  in 
Florida  has  already  cost  us,  beside  the  incidental  destruction  of 
property,  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars !  The  inciden- 
tal losses  in  war  are  generally  far  greater  than  its  direct  expen- 
ses ;  but  merely  the  interest  on  the  bare  cost  of  this  petty, 
shameful,  unnecessary  war  would  amount  at  six  per  cent., 
to  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars;  nearly  as 
much  as  all  the  Christians  of  every  name  in  this  country  have 
contributed  during  the  last  ten  years  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel among  the  heathen  !  Our  revolutionary  war  cost  England 
alone  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  probably  not  a 
fifth  part  of  what  was  on  both  sides  expended  or*  lost  in  one 
way  and  another ;  yet  the  simple  interest  on  this  fraction  of 
what  that  war  wasted,  would  be  more  than  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  present  contributions  of  all  Christendom  for  evangelizing 
the  world  !  Our  Congress,  two  years  ago,  appropriated  at  one 
session  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars  for  war-purposes ;  the 
charge  of  Great  Britain  for  her  war-debt  alone,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a  year ;  during  twenty 
years  from  1797,  she  spent  for  war  an  average  of  more  than 
one  million  of  dollars  every  day;  and  the  support  of  the  war- 
system  costs  Christendom  even  in  a  time  of  peace  between  one 
and  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  every  year !  How  small 
a  fraction  of  this  sum  would  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expense 
of  sending  the  gospel  to  every  creature ! 

Reflect  on  the  havoc  of  huitian  life  in  war.  Forty  thousand 
slain  in  the  battle  of  WateHoo !  fifty  thousand  at  Eyiau ! 
eighty  thousand  at  Borodino!  two  hundred  thousand  in  the  war  of 
our  Revolution!  three  hundred  thousand  at  Arbela!  four  hundred 
thousand  by  Julius  Caesar  in  a  single  engagement !  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  in  six  months  of  the  Russian  campaign  ! 
more  than  three  millions  by  Alexander  and  Caesar  each !  five 
millions  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon !  nine  millions  in  the  wars 
consequent  on  the  French  revolution  !  twelve  millions  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  forty  years !  twenty- 
five  millions  of  lives  sacrificed  in  the  wars  of  the  Reformation  1 
forty  millions  of  nominal  Christians  in  the  Crusades !  1 

What  a  destroyer  of  souls,  too,  is  war!     It  is  a  school  of  sin, 
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a  vast  nursery  of  hell.  It  ripens  men  for  perdition  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  sweeps  them  into  the  bottomless  pit  by  thousands. 
Nearly  all  its  influences  are  ruinous  to  the  soul.  It  fosters  ig- 
norance, encourages  intemperance,  and  abets  licentiousness  and 
almost  every  species  of  vice  and  crime.  No  revival  of  religion 
could  commence  or  continue  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fleet  or  a  camp 
during  a  state  of  actual  warfare.  It  withholds  or  neutralizes 
the  best  means  of  grace.  The  roillioas  of  standing  soldiers  in 
Christendom,  it  deprives,  even  in  peace,  of  nearly  all  religious 
privileges,  and  thus  exposes  them  to  almost  certain  perdition. 

What  prompts  you  to  aid  any  enterprise  of  Christian  benev- 
olence or  reform  ?  Why  do  you  take  an  interest  so  deep  in 
a  few  hundred  thousand  seamen?  There  are  three  or  four 
millions  of  warriors  in  Christendom  as  much  neglected  as  sea- 
men, and  even  more  likely  to  perish  in  their  sins.  Do  you 
pray  for  two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  countrymen  in  bondage  ? 
The  four  millions  of  soldiers, — not  a  mixture  of  men,  women 
and  children,  but  men  alone  in  the  vigor  of  life,— are  generally 
in  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  Southern  slaves.  Do  you  give 
your  money  to  supply  our  own  destitute  population  with  the 
bread  of  life  ?  There  are  more  men  in  Christendom  deprived 
by  the  war-system  even  in  peace  of  the  means  of  grace,  than 
all  the  destitute  in  our  land.  Do  you  pray  and  contribute  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  through  the  world  ?  The  seven  hun- 
dred missionaries  now  in  the  6eld  are  probably  not  instrumental 
in  saving  so  many  souls  as  the  custom  of  war  is,  even  in  a  time 
of  peace,  constantly  destroying  in  Christendom  alone.  Have 
your  sympathies  been  excited  in  behalf  of  missionaries,  at  home 
and  abroad,  reported  as  sufferings  or  likely  to  suffer,  from  the 
diminished  contributions  for  their  support  ?  All  their  sufferings 
from  this  cause  are  only  a  fraction  of  what  soldiers  are  doomed 
to  endure  continually  in  war,  and  more  or  less  even  in  a  time 
of  peace.  Probably  not  one  of  our  missionaries  has  been  sub- 
jected to  privations  and  hardships  so  great  as  those  which  form 
the  common  lot  of  soldiers. 

We  have  weighed  the  impoit  of  these  statements  with  much 
care ;  we  make  them  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  truth  ;  and, 
if  true,  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  God  of  peace  under 
no  special  obligations  to  pray  and  labor  for  the  spread  of  peace  ? 
Do  you  desire  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  War  destroys  them  with- 
out number.  Would  you  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel  in 
Christian  lands  ?  War  neutralizes  its  saving  power.  Would 
you  send  the  gospel  to  every  creature?  War  obstructs  its 
spread  and  triumph  over  the  earth.     Would  you  rescue  the 
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Sabbath  from  desecration  ?  War  tramples  it  in  the  dust. 
Would  you  check  intemperance,  licentiousness,  and  other  forms 
of  gross  iniquity  ?  War  has  ever  been  a  hotbed  of  such  abom- 
inations. Would  you  put  an  end  to  slavery,  and  the  slave-trade, 
and  piracy,  and  other  gigantic  sins  ?  War  was  the  origin,  war 
is  still  the  support  of  them  all.  Would  you  fain  see  the  Mil-' 
lennium  of  piety,  and  knowledge,  and  freedom,  and  universal 
happiness  come?  It  never  can  come  without  peace  to  herald 
its  approach. 

ni.   NEED  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

Means  are  just  as  necessary  for  the  spread  of  peace  as  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity  itself;  and  we  seek  to  use,  wherever 
the  gospel  prevails,  those  means  which  God  has  appointed  for 
the  spread  of  peace  coextensive  with  our  religion,  and  rendered 
just  as  indispensable  for  this  purpose  as  the  means  of  grace  are 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

We  need  not  specify  all  the  instrumentalities  we  would  em- 
ploy. It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  we  would  fain  set  and  keep 
at  work  a  system  of  agencies,  and  publications,  and  other 
means,  like  those  in  the  temperance  reform,  sufficient  under 
God  to  bring  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  all  Christendom 
into  accordance  with  the  gospel  on  this  subject,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  war  in  every  Christian  land.  We  wish  for  this  purpose 
to  employ  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication  with  the 
public,  and  to  pour  through  them,  especially  through  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  a  ceaseless  stream  of  such  facts,  and  arguments, 
and  appeals,  as  shall  wake  a  slumbering  community,  and  keep 
them  awake,  to  this  cause,  till  wars  cease  from  Christendom  and 
the  world. 

Can  all  this  be  done  without  money  ?  Can  books,  and  tracts, 
and  periodical  sbe  published,  and  put  in  extensive  circulation 
without  pecuniary  means  ?  Most  of  the  labor  in  this  cause  has 
heretofore  been  gratuitous ;  but  the  requisite  system  of  operations 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  supporting  some  men  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  our  service.  And  must  not  all  these  instrumen- 
talities require  a  far  greater  amount  of  funds  than  the  Society 
has  yet  received  ?  We  need  for  the  present,  an  average  of  one 
agent  to  every  State  in  the  Union ;  and,  besides  gratuitously  fur- 
nishing with  our  periodical  the  thousand  ministers  or  more  who 
are  pledged  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  peace,  it  would  cost 
nearly  five  thousand  dollars  to  put  a  single  tract  at  one  cent 
a  piece  in  every  family  in  New  England  alone,  and  thirty 
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tbousaad  dollars  for  the  whole  couotry.  Money  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  this  cause  as  to  any  other  enterprise  of  benevolence 
or  reform  ;'  but  it  has  always  languished  for  the  want  of  pecun- 
iary means ;  and  never  can  it  reach  a  high  degree  of  success, 
until  its  professed  friends  contribute  to  it  with  the  same  degree 
of  liberality  that  they  do  to  kindred  objects. 

Look  at  similar  enterprises.  How  came  Howard  to  accom- 
plish so  much  in  so  short  a  time  ?  Had  he  been  a  poor  man, 
like  ourselves,  his  utmost  zeal  would  have  been  abortive ;  but 
liis  own  resources  enabled  him  to  spend  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  favorite  object  an  average  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  more  than  sixteen  years.  Whence  the  speedy 
and  glorious  success  of  the  temperance  cause  ?  Not  only  have 
ministers  and  churches  taken  hold  of  it  as  a  part  of  their  appro- 

?riate  business  ;  but  it  was  started,  and  has  been  sustained  by 
'appan,  and  Sargent,  and  Delavan,  and  other  men  of  wealth 
pledging  their  purses  for  its  support.  The  State  Temperance 
Society  of  New  York  alone  had  in  its  employ  not  long  since 
ten  lecturers ;  and  jn  one  year  it  raised  nearly  forty-six  thousand 
dollars,  and  circulated  more  than  four  millions  of  temperance 
publications.  What  has  given  such  an  impulse  to  the  anti-sla- 
very movement  ?  Its  friends  have  all  been  ready  to  give  liber- 
ally for  its  advancement ;  a  few  men  of  princely  fortunes  have 
pledged  their  hundreds  every  month,  their  five  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year;  and  with  this  money  abolitionists  have  moved 
the  nation.  Without  money,  what  could  have  been  done  in 
any  of  these  enterpiises  ?  And  can  the  cause  of  peace  be  car- 
ried forward  any  better  without  funds  ?  We  wonder,  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  cause  with  resources  so 
very  slender ;  for  the  contributions  to  our  Society  amounted  for 
the  first  six  years  to  an  average  of  only  five  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  a  year ! 

We  rejoice,  however,  that  the  Christian  community  are  now 
waking  to  this  cause.  It  has  been  warmly  commended  to  pat- 
ronage by  not  a  few  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the 
land ;  our  agents  have  been  welcomed  to  the  pulpits  of  nine 
religious  denominations;  ministers  of  almost  every  name  are 
willing,  in  large  and  increasing  numbers,  to  plead  its  claims ; 
and  among  every  class  of  Christians  we  have  found  some  pre- 
pared to  lend  us  their  cheerful  and  zealous  support.  The  pub- 
lic mind  is  ripe  for  effort ;  we  need  only  the  means  of  sustaining ' 
the  requisite  system  of  operations ;  and  we  trust  the  friends  of 
God  will  not  let  such  a  cause  languish  for  the  want  of  what  they 
can,  if  they  will,  easily  furnish  at  once.     Cannot  every  church 
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that  hears  this  appeal,  rabe  the  small  sum  of  twenty  dollars  to 
make  their  pastor  a  life-member  of  our  Society?  Cannot  most 
of  the  Christians  who  read  these  pages,  send  us  each  a  dollar, 
which  will  secure  to  him  our  periodical  for  a  year,  or  two  dol* 
lars,  which  will  constitute  him  a  member  of  our  Society,  and 
entitle  him  to  the  Advocate,  for  the  same  time  ? 

Brethren  in  Christ,  we  miLst  have  aid,  or  we  cannot  sustain 
this  great  work.  Our  tracts  are  nearly  exhausted ;  and  we 
ought  not  only  to  issue  new  editions,  but  to  publish  new  tracts. 
We  would,  but  cannot  supply  with  our  periodical  all  the  pas- 
tors willing  to  plead  this  cause  before  their  people.  Our  present 
means  will  enable  us  to  send  forth  only  a  small  part  of  the  agents 
or  publications  necessary  to  meet  the  awakened  and  fast  increas- 
ing demand  for  light  on  this  long-neglected  subject.  Must  the 
cause  still  droop  for  want  of  funds  ?  Will  not  the  friends  of 
peace  all  over  the  land  come  to  our  aid  ?  '^  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  (rod." 


Article  II. 

COOPERATION  AMONG  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PEACE. 

The  cause  of  peace  has  always  suffered  from  the  want  of 
cooperation  among  its  friends  ;  and  we  have  been  surprised  to 
find  even  good  men,  who  professed  attachment  to  this  cause, 
and  a  desire  that  something  specific  and  decisive  should  be 
done  for  its  promotion,  still  reluctant  to  cooperate  for  the  pur- 
pose on  any  common  ground. 

,  Here  is  a  very  serious  obstacle ;  and  at  whose  door  does  the 
fault  lie?  The  leading  friends  of  this  enterprise,  so  far  from 
lacking  a  disposition  to  conciliate,  have  aimed  so  to  construct 
their  system  of  operation,  that  those  who  are  willing  to  do 
anything  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  could  all  consistently 
unite.  Whether  they  believe  or  deny  wars  strictly  de- 
fensive to  be  contrary  to  the  gospel,  they  have  been  invited 
to  cooperate  in  seeking  a  great  common  object,  the  entire 
abolition  of  this  custom  ;  nor  have  we  been  wont  to  repel  any 
sincere  friends  of  the  cause,  either  by  denouncing  them  as  ul- 
traists  because  they  go  a  little  farther  in  their  views  than  we 
do,  or  by  reproaching  them  as  time-sei'vers  because  they  do 
not  come  quite  up  to  our  standard. 
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Such  has  been  the  general  course  of  peace  societies.  More 
than  nine-tenths,  perhaps  forty-nine  in  fifty,  have  acted  on  this 
catholic,  conciliatory  principle.  The  London  Peace  Society, 
though  discarding  every  species  of  war  as  contrary  to  a  religion 
of  universal  peace  and  love,  has  still  admitted  the  cooperation 
of  those  who  retain  doubts  concerning  the  incompatibility 
of  wars  purely  defensive  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and 
recommended  that  its  auxiliaries  should  be  organized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  embrace  all  the  active  friends  of  peace  without  ref- 
erence to  this  vexed  question.  The  peace  societies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  other  parts  of  our 
country,  are  well  known  to  have  gone  upon  this  plan ;  the 
American  Peace  Society  was  organized  in  the  same  way; 
and  the  late  revision  of  its  constitution  was  neither  designed 
nor  expected  to  exclude  from  cooperatiwi  any  that  are  wil- 
ling to  USE  MEANS  for  the  promotion  of  universal  and  per- 
manent  peace. 

Do  you  ask,  then,  for  the  reason  of  any  change  in  its  con- 
stitution on  this  point?  The  Society,  while  professing  to 
take  no  ground  as  a  society  on  the  subject  of  defensive  war, 
was  in  fact  regarded  as  lending  its  countenance  to  such  wars, 
just  as  those  who  object  to  a  pledge  of  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  are  claimed  as  advocates  for  some  use  of 
fermented  liquors;  and  a  few  of  our  members  so  unwisely 
expended  all  their  zeal  for  peace  in  trying  to  keep  defensive 
war  in  repute,  that  believers  in  the  duty  of  total  abstinence 
from  this  custom,  disgusted  and  alarmed,  thought  it  inconsistent 
for  themselves  to  cooperate,  without  a  pledge  from  the  Society, 
that  its  influence  should  be  allowed  no  longer  to  encourage  war 
in  any  form.  The  demand  appeared  so  reasonable,  that  the 
revised  constitution  gave  such  a  pledge,  by  recognising  for  its 
basis  the  contrariety  of  all  war  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Under  such  a  constitution,  cannot  all  the  friends  of  peace 
consiste7itly  unite  ?  We  do  not  propose  this  principle  as  a 
pledge ;  we  do  not  enforce  it  as  a  test ;  we  merely  give  it  as 
a  guarantee,  that  our  influence  as  a  society  shall  never  go  to 
countenance  any  form  of  war.  Our  general  course  is  still  the 
same.  We  continue  to  circulate  our  old  tracts  as  the  best  we 
can  find  to  promote  our  great  object.  Our  agents,  with  a  sin- 
gle addition  of  kindred  character,  are  the  same  as  before ;  and 
they  deliver  essentially  the  same  lectures,  and  use  in  nearly  all 
respects  the  same  means  for  advancing  the  cause. 

Our  instrument  is  the  simplest  form  of  moral  suasion.  We 
do  not  expect,  like  some  other  enterprises  of  reform,  to  accom- 
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plish  our  object  by  tests  and  pledges.  We  seek  to  difiuse 
light  concerning  the  guilt  and  the  evils  of  war ;  we  aim  at  a 
right  application  of  Christian  truth  and  love  to  this  subject ; 
and  we  trust  in  God  to  render  this  leaven  effectual  in  tilling 
every  Cliristian  community  with  such  an  abhorrence  of  war,  and 
such  strong  desires  for  peace  at  all  ^hazards,  as  shall  constrain 
rulers  to  employ  only  pacific  expedients  in  settling  inlemation- 
al  disputes.  Our  mode  of  procedure  differs  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  the  temperance  cause ;  and  not  a  few  minds  have  been 
confused  in  consequence  of  overlooking  this  difierence  which 
opens  a  way  for  the  consistent  cooperation  of  those  who  do  not 
perfectly  agree  in  their  views  on  all  the  points  of  this  difficult 
and  complicated  subject. 

If  we  cannot  cooperate  on  such  grounds,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  hope  of  uniting  the  friends  of  peace.  And  must  we  aban- 
don a  hope  so  important,  if  not  essential,  to  success  ?  Will  the 
professed  friends  of  this  cause  stand  aloof,  some  because  we  go 
too  far,  and  others  still  because  we  do  not  go  far  enough  ? 
With  such  a  disposition  can  any  cause  prosper  ?  And  are  tbe 
professed  friends  of  this  enterprise  determined  thus  to  cut  its 
sinews  ?  Will  they  never  learn  on  both  sides  the  wisdom,  foi^ 
bearance  and  conciliation  necessary  to  successful  cooperation  ? 
Are  they  willing  by  such  a  course  to  expose  the  cause  to  fail- 
ure or  embarrassment,  and  every  class  of  its  friends  to  scorn 
and  reproach  ?  '^  We  hope  better  things,  though  we  thus 
speak  ; "  and  we  use  this  plainness  of  speech  merely  to  dissuade 
our  friends  from  a  course  that  cannot  fail  to  obstruct  and  crip- 
ple more  or  less  all  our  movements  in  this  blessed  cause. 


Article  III. 

ACTION  OF  CHURCHES  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PEACE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Merrill,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,has  long  been 
a  friend  to  our  cause ;  and  his  church,  after  having  heard  the 
subject  of  peace  discussed  from  the  pulpit,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  who  subsequently 
reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  "  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,"  Feb.  3d,  1837. 

"  The  committee,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  the 
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subject  of  peace,  and  to  recommeDd  some  plan  for  the  action 
of  the  church,  believing  that  nnost,  if  not  all  national  wars,  as 
well  as  all  national  and  private  quarrels,  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  it  is  tlie  duty  of  all  Christians  at*  all 
times  to  practise  and  inculcate,  and  that  they  originate  in  the 
pride,  and  sel6shness,  and  passions  of  men ;  believing  also, 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  peace,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  predicted  glorious  state  of  the 
church  on  earth,  must  become  universal  before  that  interesting 
period  can  take  place ;  and  believing  that  this  is  a  point  of 
Christian  principle  and  duty  which  has  hitherto  been  too  little 
thought  of  and  regarded  in  the  church  generally,  do  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolves : 

"  1.  RcMolved,  That,  while  this  church  do  not  see  the  im- 
portance, and  doubt  the  expediency,  of  forming  among  them- 
selves a  distinct  organization  for  the  promotion  of  this  particular 
branch  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  they  do  cordially  ap- 
prove the  principles  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
believe  it  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  cultivate  these  principles 
among  themselves,  and  to  make  them  the  subject  of  noore 
frequent  conversation  with  others. 

''  2.  Resohedy  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  church,  it  is  the 
duty  of  ministers  more  frequently  in  their  ministrations  to 
inculcate  these  principles  as  an  important  branch  of  Christian 
doctririe ;  and  that  the  pastor  of  this  church  be  requested  to 
preach  on  the  subject  as  s9on  and  as  often  as  he  may  find  it 
convenient. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  members  of  this  church 
to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  to 
enable  them  to  employ  agents,  and  issue  publications  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  more  extensively  a  knowledge,  and  urging 
more  effectually  the  importance,  of  the  Christian  principles  of 
peace  among  the  churches." 

We  are  glad  to  see  one  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent 
churches  in  the  country  taking  such  a  stand  on  this  subject ; 
and,  should  churches  of  every  name  follow  the  example  so  far 
as  merely  to  come  out,  and  bear  their  testimony  in  favor  of 
peace  as  a  part  of  the  gospel  obligatory,  like  faith  and  repent- 
ance, on  every  follower  of  Christ,  a  public  opinion  would  soon 
be  formed  strong  enough  to  force  upon  rulers  the  necessity  of 
henceforth  settling  international  difficulties  only  by  pacific 
expedients.     There  is  in  the  church  alone  moral  power  suffi- 
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cient  under  God  to  secure  such  a  result  before  the  present 
generation  of  Christendom  shall  sleep  with  their  fathers. 

And  is  it  not  time  for  the  church  to  put  forth  this  power  ? 
Can  she  consistently  refuse  or  delay  any  longer  to  take  some 
stand  on  this  great  evangelical  subject?  Will  Christians  suffer 
themselves  still  to  be  regarded  by  the  unevangelized  portions  of 
our  race  as  abettors  of  war,  and  their  religion  as  sanctioning  all 
its  atrocities  and  horrors  ?  Will  they  continue  by  their  prac- 
tice to  endorse  such  a  libel  on  the  gospel  of  peace,  on  the 
Prince  of  peace,  on  the  God  of  peace  ?  While  the  war-sys- 
tem, upheld  in  Christendom  itself  for  fifteen  centuries,  is  now 
demanding  for  its  support  even  in  peace  millions  of  soldiers,  and 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year ;  while  it  is  wasting 
incomparably  more  blood  and  treasure  than  would  be  remiisite 
under  God  for  the  world's  conversion  ;  while  infidels,  and  Jews, 
and  Mohammedans,  and  pagans,  all  unite  in  denouncing  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religion  of  blood,  or  reproach  its  votaries  with  the 
inconsistency  of  preaching  peace,  and  practising  war ;  will  the 
church  of  Christ  refuse  to  publish,  wherever  her  name  is  known, 
the  pacific  principles  of  her  own  gospel  ?  If  she  does  refuse, 
God  will  hold  her  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

We  recommend  no  precipitate  or  injudicious  movement. 
The  way  should  be  well  prepared  ;  for  a  church  ought  never, 
especially  on  such  a  subject,  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Let  the 
pastor  preach  upon  it ;  let  it  come  before  the  whole  church  for 
inquiry,  and  a  free  interchange  of  thoughts ;  let  them  examine 
the  Bible  upon  it ;  let  publications  on  peace  be  circulated  among 
them  to  assist  their  inquiries  after  truth  and  duty  ;  let  Christians 
fully  resolve  to  ascertain  and  do  what  God  requires  of  them  on 
this  long-neglected  part  of  the  gospel ;  and  when  their  views 
are  sufficiently  settled,  let  them  publish  to  the  world  such  a 
testimony  on  the  subject  as  they  will  review  with  pleasure  at 
the  day  of  judgment. 

Here  is  something  to  be  done  by  every  church  in  Christen- 
dom. We  would  not  dictate  the  mode ;  every  church  and 
pastor  can  select  their  own  course ;  but  we  do  feel  that  it  is 
high  time  for  aU  Christians  to  take  some  order  on  this  subject, 
and  let  the  world  know  in  what  light  they  regard  the  custom  of 
war.  The  church  will  generally  wait  for  their  pastor  to  move 
on  the  subject ;  and  we  hope  that  pastors  will  bring  it  before 
their  brethren  in  the  church  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
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Article  IV. 

CORRESPONDENCE  ON  PEACE. 

L    DR.  Allen's  letter  to  mr.  ladd. 

Dear  Sir,  I  have  received  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  in  which  is  published  the  revised  constitution  of  that 
Society,  Article  11  of  which  is  as  follows :  "  This  Society,  being 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  aU  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war 
wi):h  Chnstianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and 
permanent  peace."  I  perceive,  also,  b^  the  same  Report,  that  my 
name  is  printed  among  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society.  By  the 
Advocate  of  Peace  for  June,  I  also  find,  that  great  importance  is 
attached  by  the  managers  of  that  publication  to  the  change  effected 
by  that  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society. 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  it  happens,  that  one  of  your  Vice  Presidents  does 
not  believe  tlie  truth  of  the  principle  asserted  in  that  article,  and  on 
which^  as  that  article  asserts,  your  Society  is  founded.  I  have  never 
been  a  believer  in  that  principle.  On  the  contrary,  I  bad  occasion 
to  write  for  your  former  publication,  the  Calumet  of  January  and 
February,  1834,  and  May  and  June,  1834,  the  pieces  entitled  **  Defen- 
sive War  vindicated,"  designed  to  refute  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Grimk^, 
'*  war  in  any  shape,  from  any  motive,  and  carried  on  in  any  mode,  is 
utterly  indefensible  on  (/hristian  principles,  and  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  a  Christian  spirit." 

I  am  not  now  a  believer  in  the  Quaker  principle  of  the  criminality 
of  defensive  war.  I  ought  not,  therefore,  to  lend  even  the  poor  sup- 
port of  my  name  to  a  principle  which  I  think  not  founded  upon  the 
gospel,  not  true,  and  blasting  to  the  prospects  of  usefulness  of  a 
Society  in  which  1  have  felt  an  interest,  and  which  I  hoped  would 
tend  to  correct  the  public  opinion  concerning  war. 

Nor  am  1  alone  in  this  strange  predicament,  of  being  nominally  a 
high  officer  in  a  society,  whose  leading  principle  is  not  credited,  but 
regarded  as  erroneous  and  pernicious.  It  was  but  a  short  time  ago, 
that  I  was  conversing  with  a  gentleman,  whose  name  appears  in 
your  list  of  officers,  and  who  expressed  views  on  this  subject  in 
perfect  accordance  with  my  own. 

1  find  myself^  1  must  confess,  in  a  singular  situation.  A  few  years 
ago,  1  became  a  life-member  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  when  it 
was  constituted  on  principles  which  did  not  touch  the  question  of 
defensive  war.  I  took  pleasure  in  contributing  to  its  funds,  in  writ- 
ing for  the  pages  of  its  periodical,  and  in  recommending  its  design. 
But  now  I  learn,  that  the  S(»riety  has  a  revised  constitution,  the  sec- 
ond and  chief  article  of  which  is,  that  ^all  war  [of  course  defensive 
as  well  as  offensive]  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.*'  The 
effect  of  this  change,  I  suppose, — unless  I  myself  change  too,  and 
say,  "  tempora  miUantury  et  nos  mutamxtr  in  itlis^ — is  to  remove  me 
from  a  membership  in  the  American  Peace  Society,  as  it  now  is.    I 
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am  content  But  I  shall  be  happy  again  to  aaaist  the  Society,  should 
it,  after  a  suiSicient  trial  of  the  new  basis  on  which  it  now  rests,- 
return  to  its  primitive  principles  Indeed,  I  trust  it  will  return  to 
them.  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  can  never  truly  flourish,  can  never 
touch  beneficially  the  great  interests  of  this  country,  or  of  any  other 
country,  until  it  does  return  to  them. 

As  1  am  compelled,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed, 
thus  publicly  to  address  you,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  freely  to 
express  my  views,  and  will  cause  my  letter  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Advocate,  especially  as  the  Advocate  makes  the  promise,  ^  on  all 
points  of  this  great  subject,  we  shall  open  our  pages  to  a  fair  and 
full  exhibition  of  both  sides."  Allow  me,  then,  to  state  the  reasons 
why  I  dissent  from  the  leading  principle  on  which  vour  Society  is 
now  founded,  and  why  I  believe  that  dtfenaive  war  i$  %n  harmony  toiik 
the  tpirit  of  the  gospeL 

1.  I  dissent  from  your  leading  principle,  because  I  am  persuaded, 
that  it  will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  great  results  from 
your  Society.  PFUk  that  principle,  the  statesmen  who  govern  the 
world  must  look  upon  the  Society  as  a  body  of  visionaries  and  fanat- 
ics, ignorant  of  the  world's  affairs ;  whereas,  with  the  primitive  con- 
stitution, the  Society  Was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  converts  of  even 
illustrious  statesmen.  fVUh  that  principle,  public  opinion  will  regard 
the  Society,  as  it  has  regarded  Quakerism  for  a  century  and  a  half^ 
as  a  dream  of  weak  benevolence,  and  not  a  practical  system,  like 
the  gospel. 

I  am  aware,  that  you  may  say,  'truth  is  to  be  maintained,  though 
statesmen  reject  it,  and  the  public  opinion  scoff  at  it.'  This  is  what 
I  myself  maintain ;  and  the  frulA  of  your  principle  1  shall  soon  exam- 
ine. But  at  present,  the  probabilities  of  success  in  the  world  are  the 
subject  of  consideration.  And  how  can  a  society  succeed,  which 
says  to  men, '  You  must  not  resist  the  robb^,  the  assassin,  the  mur- 
derer, but  must  yield  yourself  to  his  will?'  You  may  struggle  for 
life,  if  attacked  by  a  wolf  or  a  mad  bull;  but  if  a  demon  in  human 
shape  aims  his  knife  at  your  throat,  you  must  not  resist  him,  or,  if 
you  do  resist  him,  it  must  not  be  with  a  deadly  weapon.  If  you  are 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  ship's  crew  of  a  hundred 
pirates  should  approach  Boston,  to  sack,  to  bum,  to  ravish,  and  to 
murder,  '  yeu  must  not  be  so  unchristian  as  to  order  the  cannon  of 
the  castle  to  be  turned  upon  that  ship  with  a  black  flag ;  you  must 
not  allow  the  ^  Ancient  and  Honorable,"  nor  any  other  Boston  com- 
pany, to  rush  with  deadly  weapons  upon  the  brutal  crew,  as  they 
are  landing  on  Long  Wharfl  No  man,  at  his  own  door,  may  lift  his 
hand  to  defend  his  life,  and  the  honor  of  his  wife  and  daughters.' 
How  can  a  society  which  says  thi.H,  meet  else  than  general  scorn  in 
the  community  ? 

Nor  can  it  be  alleged,  that  you  do  not  say  this.  Your  prinapU^ 
denying  the  right  of  defensive  war,  does  say  this.  Moreover,  in  the 
pieces  referred  to,  I  put  the  precise  question  to  Mr.  Griink^  in  1834, 
whether,  if  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Charleston,  and  a,  ship  of 
lustful,  bloodthirsty  pirates  should  approach,  he  should  think  the 
gospel  forbade  him  to  defend  the  city  by  firing  a  cannon  at  the  pirate 
ship.  His  reply  was,  that  a  '*  Christian  magistrate  acknowledges  the 
law  of  love  and  forgiveness  as  above  all  human  regulations;"  that 
in  such  a  case  he  must  resign  his  office,  or  should  make  proclama- 
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tion,  that  all  the  churches  be  opened,  and  prayers  be  addressed  to 
Grod  to  change  the  heai'ts  of  the  invaders ;  and  tiien,  that  he  would 
throw  open  the  gate  fronting  the  enemy,  and  would  meet  them  in  a 
proce^on  of  the  clergy,  and  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars, 
^dressed  in  the  white  robes  of  peace^  Such  a  spectacle,  he  thinks, 
would  ^soften  the  hearts,  and  change  the  purposes  of  tliat  band  of 
greedy,  lustful,  bloodthirsty  pirates!"    (Culumet,  1835,  p.  177.) 

Such  is  the  honest  carrying  out  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  now  founded.  It  annihilates  government. 
It  delivers  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  over  to  the  wolf.  It  would  be  a 
very  satisfactory  doctrine  to  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  and  the  pirates 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  fiendish 
man  to  glut  all  his  appetites,  and  to  indulge  all  his  ferocious  pasi^ions 
in  every  village  of  New  England.  But  surely,  any  comment  is  un- 
necessary on  the  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Grimk^. 

The  God  of  nature  has  given  to  man  the  right  of  self-defence, — a 
right  recognised  in  the  Jewish  law.  The  gospel  has  not  repealed 
the  grant.  How  can  a  principle  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature  be  acceptable  to  the  common  sense  of  men  ?  Indeed,  I  fear, 
that  the  gospel  itself^  if  this  misconstruction  should  be  fastened  upon 
it,  would  find  this  misconstruction  a  greater  obstacle  to  its  success 
than  the  resistance  and  persecutions  of  kings  and  emperors.  But 
this  dead  weight,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  does  not  hang  upon  the 
gospel ;  for  the  gospel  asserts  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  whose 
chief  business  is  the  protection,  by  a  deadly  instrument, — the  sword, 
—of  the  property  and  lives  of  the  citizens  against  the  invaders  of 
property  and  life. 

2.  I  dissent  from  your  principle,  because  it  is  not  supported  by 
the  voice  of  the  Christian  church  in  any  age. 

Not  a  writer  among  the  Christian  fathers,  for  a  century  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  alludes  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  war.  In  the 
second  century,  tliere  were  many  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Germany,  as  is  proved  by  Tertullian's  Apology,  who  also  boasts, 
that  Christians  noarmed  in  the  Roman  camps,  and  says,  **  we  sail,  we 
war  with  you  ;**  that  is,  *  we  are  your  fellow-soldiers.'  In  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  some  few  writers  may  have  expressed  senti- 
ments adverse  to  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  war.  But  then,  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson  admits,  many  Christians  were  soldiers ;  and 
other  writers  maintained  different  views.  The  Anabaptists  in  Ger- 
many, Erasmus,  and  the  Quakers,  have  in  modern  times  advanced 
the  principle  of  non-resistance  ;  but,  with  these  exceptions, — ^with 
perhaps  the  heretical  Manichaeans, — the  church  universal  on  the 
earth,  in  its  highest  aims  to  promote  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  has  never  thought  of  disarming  the  magistrate,  of  overthrow- 
ing government,  of  pulling  down  court-houses  and  prisons,  as  a 
gentleman  of  your  school  in  Massachusetts  assured  me  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  done,  relying  solely  on  the  gospel  for  the  preservation 
of  order.  Has  the  church  for  eighteen  centuries  totally  mistaken 
the  bearing  of  the  gospel  on  human  society  ?  I  doubt  not,  that  the 
gospel,  when  it  shall  triumph  in  the  hearts  of  all,  will  establish 
univei'sal  peace.  But  in  the  mean  time,  wkUe  there  are  murderers, 
the  sword  of  the  magistrate  must  cut  them  off,  and  preserve  the 
virtuous  and  the  good  from  the  violence  of  ruffians.  But  if  you  say, 
'  only  obey  the  gospel,  and  Providence  will  protect  you ! '  here  you 
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aBBume,  that  non-resistance  is  obedience  to  the  gospel ;  and  are  we 
to  look,  at  the  present  day,  for  miracles  ? 

3.  1  dissent  from  your  principle,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
construction of  some  of  the  precepts  of  Christ 

In  the  5tb  chapter  of  Matthew  are  the  precepts,  ^^  1  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  will  smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  sue  thee  at  the 
law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  take  thy  cloak  also ;  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away." 

The  innumerable  commentators  on  the  Bible,  from  the  early  ages 
of  the  church,  have  considered  these  words  as  enjoining  a  muk  and 
peaceful  disposition^  not  as  to  be  understood  literally,  and  only  liter- 
ally ;  for  in  that  case,  if  you  should  be  smitten  on  the  10  cheek, 
instead  of  the  right,  Christ's  instructions  would  not  reach  you.  We 
are  to  ask, '  What  did  Jesus  mean  to  teach  ?  What  disposition  or 
temper  would  he  enjoin  ? '  Indeed,  in  regard  to  the  precept,  **  give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee,"  the  most  determined  Quaker  will  not  take 
the  words  literally,  but  will  modify  and  explain  them,  so  as  not  to 
be  compelled  to  give  away  all  his  property  to  a  sturdy  beggar.  The 
Quaker  is  right ;  he  understands  that  the  words  only  recommend  a 
charitable  disposition.  Why,  then,  does  he  not  understand,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  other  precept,  ^resist  not  evil,"  as  recommend- 
ing only  a  meek  disposition,  not  as  delivering  up  human  society 
into  the  hands  of  a  ruffian  ? 

Other  precepts  of  Christ  in  the  same  chapter  are  these :  *^  Love 
your  enemies ;  do  good  to  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you." 

If  you  argue  from  these  words  against  defensive  war,  you  must 
also  argue  from  them  against  the  punishment  of  any  criminal.  A 
man  murders  your  son,  or  robe  you  and  burns  up  your  house ;  do 
you  think,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Christ  to  prohibit  you  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  magistrate  for  the  punishment  of  the  evil-doer?  Yet, 
the  magistrate  is  Vie  minister  of  God,  appointed  for  this  very  purpose, 
to  punish  evil-doers ;  and  this  you  learn  from  Paul,  the  most  emment 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  the  chosen  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  Did  he 
not  understand  3ie  gospel  ? 

Let  it  be,  that  you  must  not  hate  your  enemy.  You  ought  not  to 
hate  him.  But,  without  hating  him,  you  mav  summon  the  murderer 
of  your  son  to  the  bar  of  the  magistrate ;  the  jury  should  bring  in 
their  verdict  of  ^guilty,"  without  hating  him ;  and  the  judge  should 
pronounce  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law,  without  hating  him ;  and 
the  officer,  who  is  emphatically  and  finally  the  minister  of  God's 
justice,  should  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law,  without  hating  him. 
And  if  the  poor  wretch  should  appeal  to  yourself^  you  should  be 
able  to  say, '  I  do  not  hate  you,  although  you  have  murdered  my  son ; 
but  the  claims  of  justice,  the  order  of  society,  the  security  of  the 
lives  of  others,  the  injunctions  of  the  highest  benevolence,  and  the 
express  command  of  God, — "  he  that  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed," — require  you  to  be  capitally  punished ;  and, 
with  all  my  abhorrence  of  you,  sincerely  will  I  pray  for  you, — "God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul ! " ' 

Did  Christ,  then,  mean  to  prohibit  the  capital  punishment  of  mur- 
derers, when  he  said,  **  Love  your  enemies  ?  "  Dr.  Paley's  remarks 
on  these  precepts  of  Christ  may  here  well  be  remembered:  **  These 
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rules  were  designed  to  regulate  personal  conduct  from  personal 
motives,  and  for  this  purpose  alone."  ^  The  precepts,  or  rather  the 
dispositions  which  these  precepts  inculcate,  relate  to  personal  con- 
duct from  persoDal  motives ;  to  cases  in  which  men  act  from  impulse 
for  themselves  and  from  themselves.  When  it  comes  to  be  consid- 
ered what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  and  out 
of  regard  to  the  general  welfare  (which  considerations,  for  the  most 
part,  ought  exclusively  to  govern  the  duties  of  men  in  public  stations), 
it  comes  to  a  case  to  which  the  rules  do  not  belong.'' 

By  overlooking  this  distinction  of  Dr.  Paley,  and  by  wrong  views 
of  the  origin  of  goverftment,  a  distinguished  writer  of  our  country 
has  &nen  into  an  obvious  inconsistency  in  his  valuable  work  on 
morals.  He  admits  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  ^punish,"  and  to 
punish  so  as  ^  to  prevent  a  repetition  "  of  the  offence  by  the  individ- 
ual or  others ;  that  is,  a  right  to  punish  by  way  of  example  or  warn- 
ing. He  admits  the  right  of  capital  punishment  for  murder.  He 
admits  the  oblijiation  of  society  ^  to  defend  "  the  individual,  and  of 
course  by  physical  force,  by  deadly  instruments ;  and  tlie  obligation 
to  cause  justice  to  be  done  to  the  individual.  These  admissions  are 
enough  to  establish  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  defensive  war, 
when  citizens  are  unjustly  attacked  by  a  foreign  power;  for  the 
magistrate  is  bound  to  protedf  to  defend  the  citizens,  apd  to  redress 
their  wrongs ;  and  he  may  punuh,  so  as  to  **  prevent  a  repetition  ^  of 
the  attack.  Yet,  afterwards,  he  just  overturns  his  own  principles ; 
for  be  says,  the  individual  is  bound  to  forgive  the  offending  party, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  authorize  society  to  do  otherwise ;  and  hence 
all  wars  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  God  com- 
mands us  to  love  all  men  ;  therefore  God  forbids  all  war. 

The  fallacy  here  is  either  in  supposing,  that  the  precept  to  forgive 
applies  to  the  case  of  the  magistrate,  or  that  the  magistrate  may  not 
forgive  while  he  punishes ;  ax)d  also  in  supposing,  that  the  duties  of 
rulers  depend  on  express  authority  from  individuals;  whereas  Grod 
has  instituted  government,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  rulers  to  punish. 
The  writer  referred  to  admits  the  right  to  put  to  death  the  murderer ; 
but  is  this  to  forgive  the  offender,  and  to  love  him,  as  he  explains 
and  applies  the  precept  ?  Besides,  what  does  he  mean  by  saying, 
the  individual  has  "the  right  to  wield  in  his  defence  the  whole 
power  of  society,"  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  gospel  to  wield  physical 
force  in  driving  back  an  invading  foe  ? 

But  ^  God  has  subjected  societies,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  the 
law  of  benevolence."  This  is  true.  Yet  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  punishment  That  law  does  not  prohibit  the  individual  nor 
society  from  punishing  for  the  public  good.  A  ma^strate  is  bound 
always  to  act  from  benevolence,  and  a  regard  to  justice,  and  not  from 
revenge  and  passion,  in  cutting  off  a  criminal ;  and  society  is  bound, 
in  repelling  an  invading  army,  to  have  the  same  feelings  as  the 
magistrate  in  capitally  punishing  the  murderer. 

With  his  explanation  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  referred  to,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  writer,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  ought  to  deny  to 
society  as  well  as  individuals  the  right  of  punishment  altogether. 
To  this  result,  my  dear  Sir,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Wright,  who  was  lately, 
if  he  is  not  now,  one  of  your  agents,  fearlessly  and  consistently  ar- 
rived. He  says,  **•  What  kind  of*  civil  government  has  God  ordained 
in  the  gospel, — one  that  is  to  be  administered  on  the  law  of  violence, 
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or  the  law  of  love  and  forgiveness  ?  Does  the  governmeDt  that  the 
gospel  approves,  permit  its  laws  to  be  enforced  by  inflicting  physical 
or  corporeal  punishments?  I  believe,  that  the  gospel  allows  men  to 
exercise  no  other  government  over  each  other,  than  one  founded  on 
the  rule  of  love  and  forgiveness,  of  returning  good  for  evil."  I  might 
here  ask,  what  kind  o£ government  would  this  be?  But  he  also  says, 
^  Surely,  Christians  have  no  right  to  unite  with  God's  enemies  in 
erecting  a  soulless,  irresponsible,  bloody  moivster,  to  execute  wrath 
and  violence  on  those  whom  God,  their  Saviour,  comipands  them  to 
love  and  pity." 

And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  all  government  which  wields  physical 
force  (and  what  is  government  in  man  or  God  without  physical 
force  ?)  is  a  "  bloody  monster?"  Shall  we,  then,  disarm  our  magis- 
trates, buni  up  our  court-houses,  and  pull  down  our  prisons? 

4.  1  dissent  from  your  principle,  because  it  contradicts  the  plainest 
and  most  decisive  instructions  of  the  gospel.  By  the  gospel,  I  mean 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  whether  by  himself  personally,  or  by  his 
apostles. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
13th  chapter:  ''Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers; 
for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God.  lie  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil." 

Here  we  are  taught  distinctly,  that  rulers  have  their  authority 
from  Grod,  and  that  they  have  the  right  of  capital  punishment,  which 
is  meant  by  bearing  the  gword,  the  sword  being  the  usual  instrument 
of  execution.  We  are  taught  also,  that  the  infliction  of  wrath  upon 
evil-doers  is  in  accordance  with  God's  will.  But  suppose  the  evil- 
doers, instead  of  springing  up  singly  in  a  community,  should  come 
in  a  band,  in  the  shape  of  an  army,  to  invade  the  public  peace  and  , 
desolate  a  counti^;  is  the  ruler  in  this  case  to  sheathe  his  sword, 
and  deliver  up  the  people  to  the  will  of  every  band  of  ruffians  ?  Is 
the  ruler  to  execute  the  individual  murderer,  but  to  bow  his  own 
neck  and  to  deliver  up  the  citizens  to  a  company  of  murderers? 

While  the  right,  the  power,  the  duty  of  the  ruler,  in  respect  to 
using  the  sword  against  evil-doers,  and  inflicting  upon  them  wrath, 
is  thus  most  distinctly  announced  by  Paul,  he  has  no  where  declared 
that  all  wars  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  nor  has  any 
other  apostle,  nor  Jesus  Christ  thus  spoken.  It  is  true,  that  James 
asks,  "^  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come 
they  not  hence,  of  your  lusts,  that  war  in  your  members?" 

But  Calvin,  Eomtmuller,  Pott,  and  other  commentators,  suppose, 
that  there  is  here  no  reference  to  public  war,  but  only  to  the  divi- 
sions, the  strife^  the  contentious  of  individuals,  terminating  sometimes 
in  the  loss  of  life.  This  meaning  seems  to  be  determined  by  tlie 
connection  in  the  preceding  verses,  in  which  the  apostle  had  spoken 
of  bitter  envying  and  strife,  and  recommended  peace.  But  if  the 
passage  refers  to  war,  it  proves  nothing  as  to  a  just,  defensive  war, 
though  it  condemns  the  wai's  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  which  it  may 
refer. 

Setting,  then,  this  passage  aside,  is  it  not  extraordinary,  that 
throughout  the  whole  gospel  there  is  not  to  be  found  such  a  shoi-t 
sentence  as  this :  ''  all  wars  are  unlawful  ?  "    Is  it  not  remarkable, 
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that  Peter  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a  devout  soldier,  to 
Cornelius,  first  of  all  the  Gentiles.  Is  it  not  remarkable,  that 
Christ  should  commend  the  iaith  of  the  centurion,  or  captain  of 
a  hundred  men  ?  Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  when  soldiers  came  to 
John,  and  asked  him,  <*What  shall  we  do?"  he  did  nof  command 
them  to  throw  down  their  arms,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be 
^content  with  their  wages?"  If  all  wars  are  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  why,  in  an  affair  of  such  immense 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  was  the 
great  Teacher  of  men  entirely  silent  ? 

5.  I  dissent  from  your  principle,  because  God  has  authorized  and 
approved  of  wars,  and  commanded  them.  All  war  is  not  therefore 
in  itself  immoral. 

Sometimes  the  Jewish  law  is  represented  as  instituting  a  religion 
of  severity  and  cruelty,  and  the  gospel  as  restoring  the  long-lost 
sway  of  mercy  and  love ;  as  though  God  was  not  in  ancient  timea 
the  same  God  that  he  is  now,  the  same  moral  governor  of  the  world,, 
the  same  unchanging  enemy  of  immorality  and  iniquity.  God  com- 
manded the  wars  of  Canaan.  And  before  the  Jewish  law,  when 
Abraham  heard  that  Lot  was  taken  captive,  he  armed  his  trained 
servants,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  smote  and  dispersed  the 
enemy;  and  in  return  from  this  self-moved  war,  he  was  met  by 
Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  the  great  type  of  Christ,  the  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God,  who  blessed  him  and  said,  ^  Blessed  be  Abra- 
ham of  the  Most  High  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and 
blessed  be  the  Most  High  God,  which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies 
into  thy  hand." 

If  oU  wars  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  the  type  of  Christ  .(if  not,  as 
many  think,  Christ  himself),  would  have  commended  Abraham  for 
this  warlike  exploit,  and  given  God  thanks  for  its  result.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  denounced  upon  the  patriarch  the  anger  of 
God,  and  bid  him  go  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  Jehovah,  in  the 
principles  of  his  moral  government,  changeth  not.  He  has  approved 
of  just  wars ;  be  approves  (Tf  them  now ;  and  he  will  approve  of 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  after  the  thousand  years  of 
peace  which  the  gospel  will  produce  by  its  univenai  influence,  Satan 
(we  are  informed.  Rev.  20)  will  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations  and  to 
gather  them  together  to  battle;  *'they  will  compass  the  camp  of  the 
saints  and  the  holy  city."  But  that  will  be  the  final  battle  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  Almighty  himself  will  wage  it  in  his  justice.  He 
will  not  require  his  saints  to  go  out  in  Sabbath  school  procession  to 
mdt  the  hearts  of  Satan's  adherents ;  but  he  himself,  in  his  avenging 
wrath,  by  fire  from  heaven  will  destroy  them. 

•  1  have  already  said,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  deplore  the  change  of 
your  constitution,  because  I  foresee,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  de- 
struction of  the  usefulness  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

I  doubt  not,  that  in  these  days  of  extremes  you  may  obtain  some 
converts  to  your  new  principles.  Indeed,  one  of  your  associates 
suggested  to  mo  the  necessity  of  fulling  in  with  the  sf>irit  of  the 
times.  Yet  you  ought  to  look  to  others  liesides  men  of  warm  pas- 
sions and  headlong  zeal.  For  the  success  of  your  society  among 
the  Christian  churches,  I  suppose  you  mii^t  look  to  the  great  body 
of  experienced  ministers  and  reflecting  Christians  who  are  not  borne 
away  by  an  impracticable  radicalism,  but  wiio  have  good  sense. 
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strong  judgmentB,  sound  wisdom.  Can  they  be  made  to  understand 
the  gospel  as  you  understand  it?  Must  they  not  see,  that  vour  con* 
struction  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  goes  to  the  abolition  of  all  pun- 
ishment in  families  and  in  society,  and  to  the  annihilation  of  all 
government  ? 

For  success  also,  I  suppose,  you  must  look  to  the  great  body  of 
the  citizens ;  for  your  ivhole  hope  is  to  operate  by  pMic  opinion. 
And  now  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  a  more  difficult  work  before 
yon,  to  bring  public  opinion  to  fall  in  with  your  views,  than  ever 
before  was  undertaken  bv  a  man  of  your  experience  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world.  Though  you  may  admit,  inconsistently  with 
your  construction  of  the  precepts  of  Christ,  the  right  of  imprison- 
ment, which  is  doing  evil  to  the  wicked,  instead  of  ybf^tmng  them, 
yet  others,  more  consistent,  deny  the  right  of  punishment  altogether. 
The  plain,  common  sense  people,  whom  you  wish  to  convert  to 
your  faith,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  disposed  to  ask  you  if  you  will  pun- 
ish at  all.  '*How,  Sir,  if  you  may  not  use  a  deadly  instrument,  will 
you  be  able  to  catch  the  murderer,  who  has  a  sword  in  his  hand? 
Will  you  noose  him  with  a  laiso,  as  the  South  American  catches  a 
wild  bull  ?  Can  you  even  do  this,  for  may  he  not  carry  a  pistol  or  a 
rifle  ?  May  he  not  thus  set  at  defiance  all  the  authorities  of  the 
country,  if  they  may  not  use  against  him  a  weapon  of  death  ?  And 
should  you  get  him  into  prison,  how,  without  such  a  weapon,  can 
you  allow  him  even  to  take  tbe  air  of  the  yard  ?  And  will  you  cru- 
elly keep  him  shut  up  always  in  his  cell  ?  Is  this  to  love  and  forgive 
him  ?  Was  it  a  crime  in  our  fiithers  to  resist  the  invading  armies  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Is  it  a  crime  in  our  southern  and  western  brethren 
to  defend  themselves  at  any  time  against  the  tomaliawk  of  the  sav- 
age, or  the  assaults  of  ruffians  and  pirates?"  Can  you  persuade  the 
people  to  abandon  all  preparation  for  defence,  and  to  give  up  their 
firesides  and  fiimilies  to  every  invader  ?  You  go  even  further  than 
Robert  Barclay,  the  Quaker,  by  speaking^r  tlie  present  magistrates 
of  tbe  Christian  world,  who  have  not  *^J&hae  up  to  the  pure  dispen- 
sation." These  are  his  words:  ''And therefore,  while  they  are  in 
that  condition,  we  shall  not  say,  that  uwr,  undertaken  upon  a  just 
occasion,  is  altogether  unlawful  to  themJ* 

It  is  with  unsigned  grief,  that  I  am  thus  constrained  to  dwell 
upon  what,  in  my  view,  are  the  blighted  prospects  of  your  society. 
You  have  done  much  for  its  interests ;  you  have  not  withheld  your 
money  nor  your  labors  in  the  cause  of  peace.  The  friends  of  the 
Peace  Society  were  increasing.  It  was  strong  in  argument  and 
reason ;  and  reasonable  men  could  be  addressed  without  blushing. 
By  patience,  you  might  have  lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  your  toils.  But 
the  age  of  radicalism  had  arrived.  You  saw  the  effects  of  flaming 
zeal,  and  you  wished  to  enlist  the  energies  of  I'eligious  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  your  society,  that  it  might  thrive  and  grow  rapidly, 
like  some  other  institutions.  The  simplicity  of  tbe  principle — thfi 
gospel  forbids  all  war — which  Mr.  Grimke  had  advocated,  struck  you 
as  admirable  and  efficient  A  small  ecclesiastical  body  far  away  in 
Michigan  espoused  the  Quaker  principle ;  and  I  think  it  has  been 
stated,  that  a  few  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  whether  Methodist  or 
Baptist  I  know  not,  have  followed  in  the  same  path.  And  now,  at 
the  late  ninth  annual  meeting,  the  Peace  Society,  by  a  vote  of  the 
members  present,  have  incorporated  that  principle  into  the  consti- 
tution. 
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• 

I  most  sincerely  deplore  the  course  which  has  been  adopted ;  for 
I  cannot  resist  the  persuasion,  that  your  society,  in  its  present  form, 
is  to  all  important  purposes  and  results  dead.  I  have  loved  the 
American  Peace  Society ;  I  have  hoped  for  its  success ;  but  now  1 
am  not  sure  but  many  of  its  friends  will  be  led  to  inquire,  whether 
they  have  not  mistaken  the  way  of  promoting  peace  ? — whether  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  is  not  a  better  way  than  laboring  to  propagate 
even  the  correct  principles  of  peace  abstractedly  and  separately? — 
whether  it  is  possible  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  in  regard  to 
peace,  except  by  the  power  on  the  human  heart  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  preached  by  the  intelligent,  devoted  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ? 

As  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  address  you  again  on  the  subject 
of  peace,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  truly  honor  you  for  your  past 
efforts  in  what  I  deem  an  excellent  cause.  Even  in  your  toils  to 
promote  your  new  Quaker  principle,  I  could  wish  you  success,  pro- 
vided your  first  converts, — ^the  first  to  be  persuaded  to  abandon  the 
**  law  of  violence,*' or  the  use  of  the  sword, — shall  be  the  men  on 
whose  eye  the  gleam  of  the  sword  of  justice  is  terrifying,  the  robber, 
the  pirate,  the  murderer,  the  men  of  crime  and  blood.  But  I  trust, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  after  a  few  years'  experience  of  your  present  plan, 
— ^for  I  hope  you  will  yet  live  many  years, — you  will  abandon  it,  and 
return  to  labors  which  promise  a  harvest,  not  of  disappointment,  but 
of  great  and  permanent  good.  Wii.liam  Allen. 

Bnmswick,  Mt,^  August  4, 1837. 


n.      MR.  LADd's  answer   TO  DR.  ALLEN's   LETTER. 

Dear  Sir,  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Recorder,  containing  your 
letter  to  me,  a  fortnight  ailer  the  date  of  the  paper.  Previous  en- 
gagements have  prevented  me  from  answering  it  sooner,  especially 
as  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  your  letter,  and  the  high 
respect  I  have  always  entertained  for  you,  require  that  I  should  give 
every  objection  which  you  urge  against  the  recent  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  American  Peace  Society  a  due  proportion  of 
serious  and  prayerful  consideration. 

Having  repeatedly  perused  your  very  able  and  ingenious  letter,  I 
sit  down  to  answer  it  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  you 
have  over  me  in  talents,  acquirements,  and  station ;  yet,  relying  on 
the  force  of  truth,  and  the  assistance  of  the  great  Prince  of  peace  in 
his  own  cause,  1  venture  on  the  conflict  in  the  same  faith  with  which 
David  met  the  champion  of  Israel's  enemies.  Nor  is  it  alone  your 
talents,  learning,  station,  and  influence,  which  make  up  the  fearful 
odds  against  me ;  you  have  on  your  side  all  the  inclinations  of  de- 
praved nature,  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  popular  inclination, 
to  all  of  which  you  make  a  very  powerful  appeal. 

With  this  introduction,  I  take  up  your  letter,  and  answer  it  article 
by  article ;  but  limited  as  1  necessarily  must  be  to  a  small  space,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  your  several  objections  all  the  attention 
they  demand.  It  is  always  more  easy  to  raise  objections  than  to 
answer  them.  An  infidel  can  raise  more  objections  to  Christianity 
in  an  hour,  than  a  doctor  of  divinity  can  answer  in  a  week. 

It  was  intended,  that  a  circular  letter  should  have  been  sent  to 
every  officer  of  the  society,  soliciting  his  acceptance  of  his  appoint- 
ment, before  publishing  the  annual  report    Why  this  was  not  done 
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I  caDDOt  tell ;  but  probably  it  was  for  want  of  time,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants.  The  only  remaining  remedy  is,  if  you  request 
it,  to  erase  your  name  from  our  list  of  officers,  however  reluctant  we 
should  be  to  lose  its  influence. 

Your  objections  to  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  war, 
except  the  second,  are  old  acquaintances,  and  for  several  years  afler  I 
had  devoted  ray  life  to  the  holy  cause  of  peace,  I  entertained  them 
in  my  own  bosom;  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  been  brought  to  view 
the  whole  subject  by  the  clear  light  of  the  gospel,  unobscured  by 
the  doctrine  of  expediency,  and  the  darkness  of  frail  human  reason, 
and  in  view  of  the  unspeakable,  perhaps  I  should  say  infinite,  value 
of  the  immortal  soul,  that  I  was  brought,  very  reluctantly,  to  part 
with  them. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  any  superior  discernment 
or  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  but  I  have  read  almost  every  thing 
which  has  been  written  since  the  Reformation  on  both  sides ;  and 
more  than  that,  I  am  free  from  disadvantages  under  which  you  labor, 
viz.,  your  near  relation  to  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the^ 
last  war,  and  your  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  heathen 
authors,  both  of  which  have  probably,  in  some  degree,  unperceived 
by  you,  biassed  your  judgment. 

Your  objection  to  the  avoioal  of  our  sentiments  is  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  expediency.  You  fear  that  'Hhe  statesmen  who  govern 
the  world  must  look  upon  the  society  as  a  body  of  visionaries." 
Thus  did  the  Roman  statesmen  look  on  the  primitive  church.  Sir, 
we  never  expect  to  gain  '*  the  statesmen  who  govern  the  worl^,'* 
until  we  have  gained  the  church ;  and  we  do  not  expect  to  gain  the 
church  by  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  but  by  the  clear  exhibition  of 
gospel  truth. 

I  take  occasion  here  to  observe,  that  the  obnoxious  change  in  the 
constitution  was  not  sudden  and  unpremeditated.  The  subject  had 
been  repeatedly  discussed,  in  public  and  in  private ;  and  in  every 
discussion,  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  war  gained 
ground,  as  the  only  principle  which  could  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Under  this  impression,  a  committee  was  appointed,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  1836,  to  revise  the  constitution.  This  committee 
had  repeated  conferences  with  the  most  active  and  intelligent  friends 
of  peace  in  different  sections  of  the  country ;  and  they  nnally  came 
to  the  conclusion,  honestly  to  avow  the  sentiments  which  a  majority 
of  the  friends  of  peace,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  had 
long  entertained ;  considering  that  whatever  is  right,  is  also,  in  the 
long  run,  expedient.  The  society,  at  their  annual  meeting  of  1837, 
unanimously  adopted  the  amendment  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. We  knew  that  the  change  would  be  unpopular,  and  that  many 
would  therefore  forsake  us ;  but  we  knew  also,  that  the  goodness  of 
a  cause  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  its  supporters,  or  the 
amount  of  its  funds.  The  only  question  worth  inquiry  is,  what  is 
truth?  not,  what  is  popular?  The  American  Temperance  Society, 
by  its  change  from  the  low  to  the  high  principle,  has  lost  many  of 
its  friends,  but  none  of  its  power.  A  peace  society  which  should 
allow  its  members  to  fight  when  they  thought  it  necessary,  might 
gain  *'  the  statesmen  who  govern  the  world,"  and  the  army  and  navy ; 
but  it  would  have  no  more  effect  in  banishing  war  from  the  world, 
than  a  temperance  society,  which  should  allow  its  members  to  drink 
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rum  wbeD  they  thought  it  necesBary,  would  have  in  banishing  in- 
temperance. Tamerlane  and  Napoleon,  par  nobUe  fratum^  and  all 
the  vulgar  herd  of  conquerors,  would  join  such  a  society,  and  Salan 
would  laugh  at  it.  My  dear  Sir,  do  you  think  you  are  advancing  the 
Millennium  by  advocating  such  a  society,  and  opposing  one  founded 
on  higher  principles  ? 

After  having  attempted  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  war  by  the  society,  you 
next  endeavor  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  its  adoption  by  a  Chris- 
tian community.  To  show  this  inexpediency,  you  conjure  up  a  host 
of  bugbears,  not  one  of  them  drawn  from  actual  history  or  matter 
of  fact,  but  all  from  your  very  fruitful  imagination ;  and  endeavor  to 
frighten  us  with  the  supposed  consequences  of  adopting  the  pure 
principles  of  the  gospel.  When  you  can  produce  a  single  instance 
of  a  community  that  has  adopted  the  principles  of  peace  to  their  ut- 
most extent,  being  invaded,  massacred  and  destroyed,  it  may  be  time 
enough  to  urge  the  doctrine  of  expediency  against  those  principles; 
but  at  present,  you  cannot  produce  <me^  while  we  can  produce  man^^ 
on  the  other  side,— enough,  if  any  were  necessary,  to  confirm  us  m 
the  belief,  that  ^  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  his 
enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him."    Pro  v.  11:7. 

You  fear  that,  if  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  war 
''should  be  fastened  upon  it,"  namely,  the  gospel,  this  would  be  "a 
greater  obstacle  to  its  success  than  the  resistance  and  persecutions 
of  kings  and  emperors."  This  is  what  the  opponents  of  orthodoxy 
say  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment 
They  endeavor  to  bring  down  the  gospel  to  the  standard  of  their 
fallible  reason,  and  so  do  you. 

Under  your  second  head,  you  attempt  to  prove  that  the  primitive 
Christians  engaged  in  war.  In  this  you  are  original.  AH  your  other 
arguments  have  been  a  thousand  times  repeated.  In  order  to  prove 
your  assertion,  you  say  that  "  not  a  writer  among  the  Christian  fa- 
thers for  a  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  alludes  to  tlie  question 
of  the  right  of  war."  There  was  no  more  call  for  the  fathers  of  the 
primitive  church  to  preach  against  war  to  their  converts,  than  for 
the  ministers  of  New  England  to  preach  against  duelling.  Such 
preaching  would  only  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
attempting  political  changes,  without  doing  any  good ;  for  the  plain 
principles  of  the  gospel  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  primitive  Chris, 
tians  from  war,  while  the  church  was  pure.  A  Christian  soldier  was 
as  rare  a  creature  then,  as  a  Christian  duellist  is  now.  You  also 
cjuote  a  few  words  from  Tertullian  which  could  be  easily  accounted 
H>r,  if  1  had  room ;  but  you  say  nothing  of  the  copious  extracts  of  a 
directly  contrary  character,  which  (^larkson  quotes  from  the  same 
Tertullian.  The  fact  is,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  for  more  than 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  ^  when  the  lamp  of  Chris- 
tianity burnt  bright,"  did  not  fight,  even  in  self^efence,  as  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  Clark  son,  and  more  recently  by  Dymond ;  men 
who  had  ability  and  leisure  to  devote  to  such  inquiries.  But  you 
ol>ject  to  them,  that  they  are  ''Quakers."  I  never  suspected  that 
Quakers  were  remarkable  for  falsehood  and  misrepresentation. 
But  Gibbon  was  not  a  Quaker;  nor  was  he  likely  to  be  under  Qua- 
ker influence,  and  he  is  positive  on  the  subject  I  wish  I  had  room 
for  a  whole  paragraph  in  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  £m- 
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pire,"  extracted  from  chapter  15,  cause  4.  I  take  only  one  sentence 
chosen  for  its  brevity.  "  While  they  [the  Christians]  inculcated  the 
maxims  of  passive  oliedience,  they  refused  to  take  any  active  port  in 
the  civil  or  military  defence  of  the  empire.**  Now  could  any  thing 
be  more  pointed  or  more  pertinent?  Would  a  man  who  spent  his 
whole  life  to  build  up  his  reputation  on  a  single  work,  hazard  it  all 
by  repeated  and  deliberate  assertions  of  falsehood  ?  This  subject 
has  been  lately  agitated  in  the  Christian  Mirror,  and  the  very  able 
and  learned  writer,  who  agrees  with  you  in  this  thing,  and  perhaps 
IS  you  yourself,  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  deny,  that  Celsus,  who  flour* 
ished  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  did  publicly  attack  the 
Christians,  and  asserted  that  **  they  refused  iu  his  times,  to  bear  arms 
for  the  emperor,  even  in  case  of  necessity,  and  when  their  services 
would  have  been  accejited;"  and  this  heathen  writer  brought  the 
same  arguments  against  tlie  Christians  in  the  second  century,  which 
you  bring  against  the  peace  society  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  name- 
ly, a  fear  of  the  consequences.  Nor  does  the  writer  in  the  Christian 
Mirror  deny,  that  Origen,  who  answered  Celsus  in  the  third  century, 
acknowledges  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  excuses  the  Christians  for 
acting  in  conformity  with  their  religion.  All  your  arguments  under 
this  head  would  justify,  not  only  defensive,  but  offensive  war,  when 
expedient! 

Your  third  objection  to  our  principles  is  founded  on  our  supposed 
misinterpretation  of  the  peaceable  and  benevolent  precepts  of  our 
holy  religion.  It  appears  that  you  favor  those  precepts,  if  so  inter- 
preted as  to  suit  your  own  feelings,  but  think  that  we  carry  them  too 
Jfar;  and  in  order  to  make  out  your  case,  vou  gratuitously  charge  us 
with  disaffection  to  the  civil  authority.  I'his  is  a  great  mistake  of 
yours;  for  there  is  nothing  in  our  constitution,  or  official  documents, 
which  would  lead  any  one,  who  chose  to  examine  before  he  con- 
demned, to  suppose  that  we  objected  to  the  use  of  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate  in  punishing  crimes.  We  say,  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
for  June  last,  page  10,  **  We  seek  to  effect  such  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  as  shall  secure  a  right  and  universal  application  of  the  gos- 
pel to  the  intercourse  of  Christian  nations.  TJns  is  all  toe  shall  ever 
attempL"  Again,  pages  15  and  16  are  entirely  taken  up  with  an  ar- 
ticle complaining  of  this  mistake,  and  rectifying  it;  expressly  stating, 
that  "this  cause  contemplates  only  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
does  not  involve  the  right  of  nations  to  punish  their  own  subjects,  or 
put  down  mobs  and  insurrections  by  the  sword.*'  Again,  in  our  last 
annual  report,  page  27  of  the  Advocate,  we  say,  ^  Our  object  is  to 
prevent  war,  and  we  do  not  feel  ourselves,  as  a  society,  required,  or 
permitted,  to  agitate  the  much  vexed  question,  whether  civil  govern- 
ment has  ever  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  its  own  subjects."  The 
same  sentiments,  a  hundred  times  repeated,  are  scattered  through  all 
our  publications.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  friends  of  peace  were 
held,  the  winter  before  last,  in  Boston,  in  which  this  subject  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  almost  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  peace 
society  should  not  interfere  with  the  sword  of  the  magistrate.  Sir, 
you  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  demolish  a  phantom  of  your 
imagination. 

Under  the  same  head,  in  order  to  prove  that  we  are  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spmi  of  the  gospel,  you  bring  the 
Utter  of  it    To  please  you,  we  will  give  up  the  letter.    But  our  Sav- 
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iour's  precepts  mean  something.  I  beg  you  would  not  so  explain 
them  away,  as  to  leave  us  neither  the  leUer  nor  the  ipinL 

With  your  dispute  with  Dr.  Paley  we  have  nothing  to  do.  He  is 
on  your  side,  and  if  he  falls  into  inconsistencies,  it  is  no  more  than 
what  happens  to  every  writer,  who  attempts  to  reconcile  any  war 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  remark, 
that  it  is  strange  that  you  should  give  your  sanction  as  a  text  book, 
in  the  institution  over  which  you  preside,  to  an  author  whom  you 
find  so  inconsistent  as  Paley,  while  you  reject  Wayland  on  the  same 
subject,  who  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  consistent  with  himself. 

We  iiave  as  little  to  do  with  your  dispute  with  Rev.  H.  C.  Wright. 
If  be  broached  such  sentiments  as  you  accuse  him  of,  during  the 
short  time  he  was  our  agent,  he  did  it  without  our  knowledge,  and 
on  his  own  responsibility;  and  nearly  one  half  of  your  letter  should 
have  been  addressed  to  him,  and  not  to  us. 

Throughout  your  whole  letter,  you  identify  the  friends  of  peace 
with  the  opposers  of  capital  punishment  Of  this  we  have  great 
reason  to  complain.  The  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hamfishire 
have,  virtually,  abolished  capital  punishment,  while  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  advocates  of  the  measure  are  any  more  friendly  to  our  princi- 
ciples  than  yourself.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  make  us  responsible  for 
the  errors  of  our  enemies  as  well  as  of  our  frieuds.  A  great  part  of 
your  letter  is  taken  up  in  proving  things  which  we  do  not  deny ;  and 
this  gives  it  the  appearance  of  having  the  substance  of  a  refutation 
of  our  supposed  errors,  while  it  has  only  the  shadow. 

Another  argument  which  you  bring  against  us,  under  your  fourth 
bead,  is,  that  there  is  not  found,  in  the  gospel,  the  short  sentence, 
''All  wars  are  unlawful.^  Are  then  all  sins  allowed  which  are  not 
expressly  named  in  the  gos])el  ?  Apply  the  same  rule  to  slavery, 
suicide,  polygamy,  duelling,  gambling,  and  a  thousand  other  sins. 
The  whole  argument,  in  this  paragraph,  referring  to  Cornelius,  the 
centurion,  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  would  justify  offensive  as  well 
as  defensive  war.  When  you  can  prove  that  Roman  soldiers,  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  continued  in  the  practice  of  any  war,  this  ar- 
gument will  have  some  weight  in  justifying  ail  war.  Until  then,  it 
has  only  the  merit  of  plausibility.     *v 

The  argument,  under  your  fiflh  he^d,  which  you  draw  from  the 
wai*s  of  the  Jews,  is  worth  all  tlie  others.  But  you  will  please.  Sir, 
to  remember,  that  these  were  wars  of  invasion  and  conquest,  de- 
stroying men,  women  and  children.  Every  argument  taken  from 
the  wars  of  the  Jews  which  you  have  made  use  of,  would  justify  of. 
fensive,  as  well  as  defensive  war.  Indeed,  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has 
been,  any  practical  difference  between  them.  All  modern  conquer- 
ors have  declared  their  wars  to  be  defensive.  Bonaparte  invaded 
Egypt  to  defend  himself  against  British  aggression.  Britain  bom- 
barded Copenhagen,  to  defend  herself  against  French  invasion.  We 
invaded  Canada,  to  protect  '*  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights ;"  and  our 
present  war  with  the  Seminoles  is  called  defensive,  as  well  as  the 
others ;  and  yet  you  deny  that  all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ! 

Sir,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  "  unfeigned  grief,"  over  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  our  **  blighted  prospects."  You  never  ex- 
pressed so  much  sympathy  for  us  before,  though  all  the  communica- 
tions with  which,  in  former  times,  you  have  favored  us,  except  a 
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short  poetic  efTusion,  and  which  we  were  so  good-DStured  as  to 
publish,  have  been  attacks  upon  us.  I  hope  your  grief  is  not  omin- 
ous of  this  last  being  the  most  fatal  of  them  all.  Had  not  your  com- 
munications, entitled,  ''Defensive  War  Vindicated,"  been  published 
in  the  Calumet,  there  would,  probably,  have  been  no  occasiou  for 
amending  the  constitution.  Had  you  used  your  fine  talents  in  ex- 
posing the  evils  and  sins  attendant  on  all  wars,  as  devotedly  as  you 
have  in  advocating  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war,  the  cause  of 
peace,  might,  ere  now,  have  been  as  forward  as  other  beuevolent 
causes.  You  will  agree  with  me,  in  saying,  that  it  is  our  friends  that 
ruin  us;  but,  perhaps,  we  shall  not  agree  in  the  {lersonal  application 
of  the  assertion.  I  really  believe,  that  no  benevolent  society  had 
ever  more  reason  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  their  friends.  As 
much  ''unfeigned  grief  has  been  expended  over  the  "blighted 
prospects  "  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  occasioned,  like- 
wise, by  their  "radicalism;"  but  the  tears  shed  over  it,  though  pror 
cious,  were  thrown  away ;  for  the  American  Temperance  Society 
has  sustained  the  shock,  and  is  now  under  full  sail  on  the  flood  tide 
of  successful  experiment  1  trust,  that  it  will  be  the  same  with  the 
American  Peace  Society,  and  the  increased  zeal  and  sacrifices  of 
those  who  remain,  will  more  than  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  those 
who  desert  us. 

You  esteem  our  remaining  friends  but  lightly;  "the  small  eccle- 
siastical body  away  in  Michigan;"  "the  Quaker  principle;"  "Meth- 
odists or  Baptists,  I  know  not  which."  You  seem,  Sir,  to  make 
the  same  inquiry,  which  was  made  by  the  Jews  of  old;  "Have 
any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?"  any  of 
"the  statesmen  who  govern  the  worrd?"  Sir,  please  to  rememl>er, 
that  the  whole  church  of  Christ  has  been  convened  in  an  upper 
chamber,  and  "despise  not  the  day  of  small  things." 

]  have  now,  Sir,  gone  over  your  letter,  and  answered  section  by 
section,  and  will  here  sum  up  the  points  on  which  we  differ.  You 
adopt  the  principle  oi^ expediency  with  Paley.  We  reject  it  with  Way- 
land.  You  bring  down  the  word  of  God  to  the  standard  of  your  own 
reason.  We  think  a  Christian  ought  to  receive  the  word  of  God,  "  as 
a  little  child." 

The  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  manifested  in  the  following  passages. 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;"  "the  meek ;"  "the  merciful ;"  "the 
peace-makers ;"  "  Resist  not  evil ;"  "  Love  your  enemies ;"  "  Bless 
them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefiilly  use  you  and  persecute  you;"  "Recom|)ense 
to  no  man  evil  for  evil ;"  "Avenge  not  yourselves ;"  "  If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ;"  "  Overcome  evil  with  good ;"  and  a  hundred 
other  passages  in  the  gospel  of  a  like  nature.  These  precepts  were 
exemplified  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  Prince  of  peace.  He  died, 
that  his  enemies  might  live ;  and  his  last  prayer  was,  "  Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  This  is  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel. 

The  spirit  of  all  war  is  proud,  ferocious,  unmerciful,  the  opposite 
of  peace-making,  resisting  evil,  doing  hurt  to  those  who  hate  us, 
rendering  evil  for  evil,  and  cursing  for  cursing,  overcoming  evil  with 
evil,  &c.  These  sinful  qualities  have  1)een  exemplified  in  all  wars 
not  exfiressly  commanded  by  God  and,  sanctioned  by  miracles ;  and 
this  is  the  essence  and  spirit  of  all  war. 

Now  we  say,  that  these  things  ar^  contrary  one  to  the  other;  or 
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in  other  words,  that  all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  (he  gospel.    You 
deny  it ;  let  the  Christian  public  judge  between  us. 

1  allow,  that  in  the  transition  state  of  society  from  war  to  peace, 
there  are  difficulties  to  he  encountered  similar  to  those  which  attend  . 
the  change  from  drunkenness  to  temperance ;  but  these  difficulties  | 
grow  out  of  the  previous  habits  of  intemperance  and  war,  and  will 
vanish  away,  just  as  fast  as  Christians  adopt  the  pure  principles  of  ^ 
the  ffospel.    Like  the  lions  which  Pilgrim  encountered  on  the  hill  of 
Difl^culty,  they  will  be  found,  on  a  near  approach,  to  be  chained  and 
harmless;  and  none  but  a  timorous  man,  who  lacks  faith,  will  be 
frightened  at  them,  or  be  prevented  from  walking  in  the  path  of 
duty,  though  it  may  be  difficult,  or  even  dangerous. 

Finally,  the  question  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  whether  all  war  be 
inconsistent  with  the  gospel,  as  whether  it  be  not  expedient  some- 
times to  bend  the  gospel  to  our  circumstances,  when  our  own  safety 
and  that  of  our  wives,  children,  and  country  require  it?    We  say  no. 

You  have  smitten  us  on  one  cheek ;  we  turn  the  other.  You  have 
taken  from  us  the  letter  of  the  gospel  precepts ;  and  we  beseech  you, 
leave  us  the  spirit  You  have  taken  away  our  coat,  and  we  have 
given  it  up  without  murmuring;  leave  us  our  cloak.  We  would  lain 
give  you  that  also,  but  it  is  not  ours  to  give ;  it  is  our  Master's ;  and 
we  shall  ^  contend  earnestly  "  for  it.  But  **  the  weapons  of  our  war- 
fare are  not  carnal ;"  we  shall  use  only  the  ^  sword  of  the  Spirit,''  and 
look  to  God  for  help ;  and  if  we  get  the  victory,  give  Him  all  the  glory. 

In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  do  not  see  why  any  one,  who 
sincerely  wishes  to  see  the  prophecies  fulfilled,  and  wars  and  fight- 
ings cease,  should  withdraw  his  support  and  influence  from  the 
peace  society,  only  because  the  leading  men  in  it  have  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  abstract  proposition,  tnat  all  war  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  Our  tracts,  our  lectures,  and  our  measures  will 
not  be  changed  by  this  avowal.  We  shall  still  strive  for  a  corifrrtss  of 
naiionSf  and  we  shall  solicit  the  prayers  and  alms  of  Christians,  as 
much  as  ever.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  making  the 
world  too  peaceable.  If  any  should  think  we  go  too  far,  that  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  go  at  all,  or  weaken  our  hands 
by  encouraging  any  war.  There  are  friends  of  war  enough  for  that 
If  those  who  tolerate  defensive  war  will  not  help  us  forward,  they 
have  no  good  reason  for  pulling  us  back. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  sorry  to  see  an  intimation,  that  this  is  the  last 
I  am  to  hear  from  you.  I  should  be  glad  to  continue  the  discussion ; 
for  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  half  my  facts  and  arguments  for  want 
of  room ;  fearing  that,  if  I  should  be  more  prolix,  I  should  be  rejected 
by  the  editors,  or  at  least,  mutilated.  Let  us  take  up  one  topic  at  a 
time,  and  amicably  and  candidly  discuss  it;  and  particularly,  let  us 
not  waste  our  time  on  subjects  on  which  you  do  not  know  that  we 
differ. 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high 
consideration  and  respect  for  your  virtues,  your  talents,  your  acquire 
ments  and  your  station  in  society.    £ver  since  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, I  have  always  been  your  personal  friend,  and  I  hope  1  shall 
always  remain.  Yours  in  the  bonds  of  peace, 

Minot,  Me.,  SepL  12, 1837.  Wm.  Ladd. 

Mr.  L.  was  obliged  to  be  to  brief  on  the  most  isnportant  point,  that  we  iball 
take  it  vp  in  a  fatnra  number. — Ed. 
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Article  V. 

TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LONDON  PFACE 

SOCIETY. 

I.      ABSTRACT    OW    THE    COMMITTEX*B    REPORT   FOR    1837. 

1.  Home  operatiojis.  New  editions  of  some  of  the  Society's  octavo 
and  duodecimo  tracts  have  been  published ;  making  altogether  39,000 
copies  within  the  year,  and  a  total  of  782,0()0  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  gift 
of  1,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Cause  of  the  Heavy 
Burdens  of  Great  Britain''  (the  expense  of  printing  which  was  main- 
ly borne  by  two  zealous  Friends),  and  300  Charts  of  the  Wars  of  the 
British  Empire,  by  John  Allen,  of  Liskeard.*  They  have  purchased 
2,500  copies  of  the  Newcastle  Prize  Essay,  and  500  copies  of  an  In- 
vitation to  join  the  Peace  Society.  The  sales  and  distributions  this 
year  have  been  upwards  of  36,000.  Tracts  have  been  forwarded  for 
distribution  among  the  Primitive  Wesleynn  Methodist  ministers, 
at  their  Conference  at  L^nin ;  and  for  the  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan 
New  Connection,  in  Conference  at  Liverpool  and  Birmingham ;  and 
by.  the  prompt  exertions  of  Joseph  Christy,  Esq.  a  copy  of  the  Soci- 
ety's Tract,  No.  4,  Extracts  from  Erasmus,  has  been  addressed  to 
each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Your  Committee  have 
availed  themselves  of  opportunities  afforded  by  the  kind  agency  of 
missionaries,  and  others,  to  forward  tracts  to  Australia,  India,  Cana- 
da, the  West  India  islands,  and  France. 

Contributions  to  the  society  from  all  sources  amounted  during  the 
year  to  £842.  l49.3dl  nearly  $4,000; — a  small  sum,  yet  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  friends  of  peace  in  this  country  have  ever  con- 
tributed in  any  one  year  before  the  last 

The  Report,  after  mentioning  the  voluntary  labors  of  the  Society's 
secretaries  as  lecturers,  the  distribution  of  its  tracts,  the  formation 
of  a  Ladies'  Association  at  Penrith,  the  condition  of  its  auxilia- 
ries, and  some  changes  in  its  officers  on  account  of  death  and  dis- 
ease, details  a  movement  of  the  friends  of  peace  which  might  be 
generally  followed  with  the  prospect  of  as  good  success  as  attended 
similar  efforts  on  the  subjects  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery. 

Petitions  on  Pea£%,  Petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
been  received  from  Southampton ;  that  to  the  Lords,  was  confided 

*  TliiM  eompendium  or  important  alatistieal  facts,  connected  with  war,  ii  nrftitltHl.  "A 
Chronoloeical  Chart  of  the  Ware  of  Britain,  Trom  the  Revolution  iu  1688-<9  to  1835,  witii  a 
Ti6«  of  ibme  of  their  ohief  eauiee,  aetore,  aod  oooaeqaeoeea.*' 
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to  the  charge  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  to  the 
Commons  was  presented  by  Dr.  Lushington.  They  were  numerous- 
Jy  and  respectably  aij^ned  by  the  members  of  the  Peace  Society,  and 
others,  inhabitants  of  Southampton,  and  were  as  follow : — 

^  Your  Petitioners  desire  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
high  satisfaction  thev  have  experienced'  on  witnessing  the  successful 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  recent  differ- 
ences between  France  and  the  United  States  of  America;  by  which 
happy  event,  they  deem  it  highly  probable,  that  an  expensive  contest 
has  been  prevented,  as  well  as  the  immolation  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  their  fellow-creatures. 

"  Your  Petitioners  beg  leave  to  declare  their  entire  conviction  of 
the  unlawfulnessof  war,  and  everything  connected  with  it;  and  that 
the  dreadful  couflicts  which  more  or  less,  in  every  age,  have  troubled, 
devastated,  and  demoralized  the  world,  are  as  much  opposed  to  the 
dictates  of  Revelation,  as  they  evidently  are  to  the  noblest  interests* 
of  the  human  race. 

**  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  most  respectfully  entreat,  that  in  all 
national  differences,  whether  they  may  more  immediately  concern 
our  own,  or  threaten  the  welfare  of  other  countries,  your  Honorable 
House  will  give  its  powerful  sanction  to  a  similar  interposition,  so 
much  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  right  reason  and  humanity, 
and  so  obviously  in  accordance  with  the  great  and  benign  principles 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  dispensation.*' 

An  Association  has  recently  been  formed  at  Sheffield,  for  the  pur. 
chase  of  tracts,  and  £31  has  been  remitted  for  a  supply.  Your 
Committee  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  movement  of  our  Sheffield 
friends  is  likely  to  issue  in  the  formation  of  an  active  auxiliary;  and 
they  would  earnestly  recommend  other  towns  to  ,adopt  similar 
measures.  They  have  likewise  the  pleasing  fact  to  record,  that  an 
Association  exists  at  New  Lanark  of  work  people,  who  contribute 
quarterly  3(£.  each,  for  the  purchase  of  tracts,  which  are  again  distrib- 
uted by  them  amongst  their  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  sum  of 
£3  has  been  lately  received  by  the  Society,  for  tracts  to  be  suppKed . 
to  this  Association. 

Here  is  an  example  which  the  friends  of  peace  in  this  country 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  They  are  sadly  deficient  in  their  efforts 
to  circulate  peace-publications  in  the  community  around  them.  Men 
will  rarely  pay  for  the  means  of  their  own  reformation ;  we  must 
furnish  them  with  these  means ;  and  we  would  call  earnestly  on  the 
friends  of  peace  to  procure  publications  on  the  subject,  and  get  as 
many  to  read  and  digest  them  as  possible. 

2.  Peace  movements  in  other  countries.  Geneva. — ^We  learn  by  the 
Report  of  the  Geneva  Peace  Society,  of  May  last  that  the  prize  of  a 
silver  medal  has  been  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Sartorius,  Profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Zurich,  for  an  essay  on  the  best  means  of  pro- 
curing a  general  and  permanent  peace ;  and  that  honorable  mention  has 
been  made  of  Mr.  Sebastian  Esu,  Professor  of  the  Italian  language, 
and  of  an  English  gentleman  named  M.  T.  Newton  Rew,  resident  at 
Messina,  in  Sicily.    A  correspondence  has  been  maintained  with 
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the  CouDt  de  Sellon,  who  is  still  zealously  eogaged  in  promoting  the 
great  object  of  the  Society. 

France,  Le  M.  de  la  Rochefaucauld-liancourt,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Morals,  has  introduced  to  the  Committee, 
M.  Dutrone,  Counsellor  and  President  of  Assize  to  the  Royal  Court 
of  Amiens,  through  whose  zeal  and  labors  a  society  has  been  formed 
in  France,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  M.  Dutrone  is  using  great 
endeavors  to  draw  public  attention  in  France  to  the  anti-cbristian 
custom  of  duelling:  and  the  Committee  are  persuaded  that  these 
sincere  efforts  all  tend  to  the  advance  of  the  great  cause  of  peace. 

•America.  The  Report  to  the  American  Peace  Society,  at  its  Anni- 
versary, held  at  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  i2th  of  May,  last  year,  alludes  to  the  happy  peace  which  so  gen- 
erally pervaded  Christendom,  with  the  exception  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican governments,  and  their  own  southern  frontier,  notices  the  hap- 
py termination  of  their  difficulties  with  France,  and  strongly  com. 
mends  the  magnanimity  which  induced  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to 
mediate  between  them  and  their  old  ally.  In  reference  to  this  im- 
portant proceeding,  the  meeting  adopted  the  following  as  their  sec- 
on<l  resolution : — 

Raohed,  "  That  we  regard  the  manner  in  which  our  late  difficul- 
ties with  France  have  been  settled,  as  indicating  a  change  in  public 
sentiment,  highly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  peace;  and  proving  the 
practicability  of  some  system  by  which  all  disputes  between  civilized 
and  Christian  nations  may  be  adjusted,  without  a  resort  to  the  sword ; 
that  the  king  of  England  deserves  the  thanks  of  this  nation,  and  the 
world,  for  the  generous  tender  of  his  services  as  mediator,  to  prevent 
the  needless  effusion  of  blood ;  and  that  an  address  in  behalf  of  the 
friends  of  petce  in  these  United  States,  be  sent  by  the  American 
Peace  Societ/to  his  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  expressive 
of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  we  feel  for  an  act  so  magnanimous, 
and  so  honorable  to  a  Christian  monarch.'' 

The  American  Report  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  operations  of  the 
^Sotiety  have  been  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  past,  than  in  any  former 
y^ar.  Six  new  peace  societies  have  been  formed  since  the  last 
Anniversary — three  of  gentlemen,  and  three  of  ladies — the  last 
promising  to  be  most  efficient  helpers.^  Valuable  works  have  been 
published;  amongst  which,  '^Dymond  on  War"  has  been  stereotyped, 
and  3,500  copies  disti-ibuted,  chiefly  to  legislators  and  seminaries. 
The  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  after  briefly  recapitu- 
lating their  proceedings,  concludes  thus: — ^'^The  story  of  our  opera- 
tions is  told  in  a  few  words ;  but  the  extent  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  this  Society  who  shall  estimate?  The  influence  of  moral  power, 
diffusive  in  its  nature,  like  the  solar  light,  and  pervading  the  remotest 
nations,  and  the  most  distant  ages,  who  shall  determine  its  limits  or 
its  duration  ?  " 

A  female  Peace  Society,  formed  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  is  intro- 
duced to  us  by  Wm.  Ladd,  in  the  following  terms :  **  1  would  intro- 
duce to  your  notice  the  accompanying  document,  which  is  a  letter 
from  the  Essex  County  Olive  Branch  Circle,  to  the  ladies  of  Great 
Britain.  As  this  was  the  first  Ladies'  Peace  Society  in  this  country, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  world,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  ladies  of  Europe ;  for  without  the  co- 
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operation  of  fnends  of  peace  in  various  countries,  we  cannot  expect 
success  to  our  cause.  We  have  repeatedly  called  on  the  ladies  for 
assistance ;  and  the  Essex  County  Olive  Branch  Circle  was  the  first 
to  bear  our  call,  and  they  are  really  efficient.  They  are  really  work- 
ing bees,  and  put  to  shame  the  drones  of  our  sex.  Their  example 
has  been  followed  by  the  establishment  of  four  other  ladies'  peace 
societies,  and  many  more  are  in  contemplation.  I  expect  that  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  they  will  outnumber  us.  This  is  very  auspi- 
cious to  our  cause ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  they  who  rock  the  cradle, 
may,  if  they  choose,  sway  the  sceptre  of  public  opinion.  1  am  not 
able  to  tell  you  at  present  all  the  means  they  use  to  aid  us,  for  1  have 
not  time  to  detail  the  various  ways  which  female  ingenuity  makes  ' 
use  of  to  accomplish  its  purposes ;  but  I  assure  you  they  are  more 
active,  more  engaged,  and  more  energetic  than  we  are." 

Address  from  the  Ladies  ofAmarica  to  (he  Ladies  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  ladies  of  the  Essex  County  Olive  Branch  Circle,  respectfully 
ask  leave  to  address  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of 
peace. 

^  We  have  learned  with  much  interest,  the  progress  of  the  peace 
reformation  in  England:  We  are  happy  in  acknowledging  our 
belief^  that  its  principles  have  obtained  much  more  extensively 
among  the  ladies  there,  than  among  those  of  America.  We  presume 
that,  by  many  of  your  number,  the  custom  which  this  reformation  is 
designed  to  abolish,  has  been  carefully  examined  in  all  its  infinitely 
importaut  relations  to  time  and  eternity;  and  that  you  have  risen  up 
from  the  examination,  with  a  clear  conviction  that  its  nature,  as  ex- 
hibited in  its  legitimate  effects  upon  the  temporal  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  those  by  whom  its  influence  has  been  felt,  is  evU  and  only 
evU;  and  that  religion  and  humanity  both  require  its  iipmediate  and 
total  relinquishment. 

*^  To  such,  then,  we  appeal.  Afiectionately,  but  earnestly,  we  in- 
vite your  systematic  cooperation,  your  sympathy,  and  your  prayers. 
And  we  turn  with  confidence  to  your  character — generous,  energetic, 
benevolent,  as  your  noble  participation  in  the  abolition  struggle  .-has 
revealed  it  to  us — as  affording  proof  that  our  appeal  will  not  be  lost  ' 
We  are  sensible  that  the  work  in  which  we  are  thus  inviting  you  ID 
engage  with  us,  as  permanent  laborers,  is  arduous,  and  will  ever  be 
attended  with  manifold  and  various  discouragements.  This  comes 
of  its  nature.  A  reform  which  involves  in  its  progress  the  correc- 
tion of  no  present  sensible  suffering,  usually  advances  with  a  slow 
and  difficult  step;  and  such,  in  the  universal  calm  now  enjoyed  by 
the  nations,  must  this  reform  be  considered.  But  as  Christians,  as  ' 
believera  in  the  beautiful  prophecy  of  Scripture,  '  They  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ; 
nation  shall  not  lifl  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more,'  we  are  encouraged  to  a  constant  renewal  of  our  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices  in  this  cause,  by  the  assurance  thus  obtained, 
that  its  triumph  will  ultimately  he  coinplete.  We  say,  to  a  renewal 
of  our  exertions  and  sacrifices;  for  while  we  profess  our  entire  faith 
in  this  promise  of  God,  we  also  know,  having  been  instructed  by  the 
course  of  his  providence,  that  it  is  by  human  agency  that  we  are  to 
expect  its  accomplishment ;  and  that  the  advancement  of  the  work 
will  always  be  proportionate  to  the  efibrts  put  forth  to  secure  it 

17 
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^  These  sentiments  are  doubtless  jfour  sentiments ;  and  we  trust 
to  their  influence  to  lure  you  into  thus  field  of  benevolent  labor,  pre- 
pared to  devote  to  the  extension  of  the  peace  reformation,  the  com- 
bined energies  of  your  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  It  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  field  in  which  woman  can  exert  these  energies  with  peculiar 
appropriateness  and  efiect.  Nature  has  given  her  facilities  for  ad- 
vancing this  cause,  which  man,  in  his  higher  sphere,  does  not  pos- 
sess. Moral  and  intellectual  being,  in  its  incipient  stages  of  devel- 
opment, is  placed  under  her  gnardianship ;  and  the  sentiments, 
taste,  and  feelings  which  she  engrails  upon  it,  oftentimes  prove  to 
be  the  scions  which,  by  their  pertect  growth,  make  up  the  character 
of  the  future  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  who, 
'  to  gain  a  space  in  the  world's  thought,'  have  desolated  the  earth  by 
the  achievements  of  the  sword,  formed  the  tastes  which  governed 
their  course  through  life  in  the  nursery,  and  by  the  influence  of  a 
mother.  If^  then,  instead  of  the  principles  of  war,  those  of  peace 
should  be  universally  adopted  by  this  responsible  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  inculcated  as  a  part  of  the  moral  education  of  children, 
future  generations  would,  by  a  natural  consequence,  be  exempted 
from  the  complicated  evils  of  war.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
peace  cause  commends  itself  particularly  to  mothers  as  to  those  who 
may  become  to  it  most  important  auxiliaries.  This,  however,  is  but 
one  of  many  capacities  in  which  woman  may  labor  with  peculiar 
advantage  in  extending  it.  Our  space  forbids  their  enumeration  at 
this  time ;  nor  is  it  indeed  necessary,  since  they  are  doubtless  already 
present  to  your  minds. 

"  Before  closing  this  letter,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  notice 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  ladies  of 
America  in  reference  to  this  enterprise.  When  the  interest  of  those 
who  now  coi^titute  the  Essex  County  Olive  Branch  Circle  was  first 
seriously  enlisted  in  the  subject  of  peace,  which  was  not  until  the  year 
1834,  they  became  at  once  desirous  of  bringing  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  influence  to  the  aid  of  the  cause.  Therefore,  recognising 
the  utility  of  association,  and  encouraged  indirectly  to  the  measure 
by  VVm.  Ladd,  Esq.,  they  proceeded  immediately  to  form  themselves 
•  itito  a  society.  Two  months  subsequent  to  this  time,  the  ladies  of 
Boston,  influenced  by  similar  motives,  adopted  a  similar  measure,  in 
the  organization  of  the  '  Boston  Ladies'  Peace  Society.'  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  three  additional  peace  societies 
baVe  been  formed  by  ladies ;  one  in  Brighton,  Massachusetts;  one  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ;  and  one  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  These 
societies  are  all  auxiliary  to  the  American  Society.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  various  means  employed  by  them  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  cause  of  peace,  are  the  dissemination  of  peace  publications, 
and  the  occasional  holding  of  public  peace  meetings,  at  which  addres- 
ses,  calculated  to  create  a  favorable  interest  in  the  cause,  are  made. 

**  We  defer  giving  a  more  mmute  account  of  our  operations  until 
such  a  time  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  address  a  ladies'  peace  soci- 
ety in  Great  Britain.  We  respectfully  solicit  an  early  reply  to  this 
letter.  We  are  induced  thus  importunately  to  invite  epistolary  in- 
tercourse with  you,  on  the  subject  of  peace,  by  a  belief  that  we 
shall  derive  much  encouragement  and  support  from  the  communi- 
cations which  we  may  receive  from  you.  The  salutary  power  of 
your  example  has  been  experienced  by  us  in  thtf  prosecution  of 
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other  beneyolent  causes;  and  we  cannot  consider  any  expense  of 
labor  too  great,  by  which  it  may  be  secured  in  this  cause. 

(Signed)  ^*  H.  Bowland,  President, 

<<  L.  L.  Dodos,  1st  Cor.  Sec 
''Salem,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  3,  i8da" 

The  committee  report  the  following  communication  from  William 
Ladd,  General  Agent  to  the  American  Peace  Society : 

"^  Our  affairs  are  getting  on  well  here.  Light  has  been  gradually 
dawning  upon  this  country ;  and  many  who  formerly  were  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  military  glory,  have  become  very  indifferent  to  it, 
while  they  watch  with  intense  interest  the  rising  of  the  day-star  of 

Eeace.  The  change  has  been  so  slow,  gradual,  and  noiseless,  that  it 
as  been  almost  imperceptible,  even  to  those  on  whom  the  change 
has  been  effected.  The  public  in  general  seem  to  be  sensible  that 
war  is,  at  the  best,  a  losing  game. 

'*  But  this  is  not  the  only  change  which  has  been  effected.  Many 
new  societies,  which  have  been  formed  of  late,  both  male  and  female, 
have  adopted  the  principle,  that  all  war,  and  all  preparalion  for  war, 
ai*e  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Hitherto,  however,  1  think 
we  have  done  right,  not  to  make  the  giving  up  of  defensive  war  a 
qualification  to  membership  in  our  board  of  directors.  Mankind 
must  be  led — they  cannot  be  forced — to  give  up  their  prejudices. 
When  I  reflect  that  I  was,  for  seven  years  or  more,  an  ardent  advo- 
cate for  the  cause  of  peace,  before  the  scales  were  fully  removed 
from  my  eyes,  I  ought  to  be  sparing  in  my  censure  on  those  who 
bave  not  thought  best  to  follow  me — the  next  generation  will  be 
wiser. 

*'  Our  peace  reformation  in  this  country  has  been  very  much  like 
our  temperance  reformation.  That  began  with  denouncing  the  im- 
moderate use  of  ardent  spirits.  This  scheme  did  nothing  more  than 
to  convince  the  public  of  its  total  inefficiency ;  but  that  was  a  great 
point  gained.  Societies  were  afterwards  formed,  which  required 
their  members  to  give  up  the  use  of  all  distilled  spirit,  'as  an  article 
of  refreshment,  entertainment,  or  traffic'  This  had  a  much  better 
effect  Thousands  of  drunkards  were  reformed,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  moderate  drinkers  prevented  from  becoming  drunkards; 
and  then  the  reformation  became  stationary.  But  the  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation which  had  been  raised,  could  not  be  laid  until  the  inquiry 
was  made,  whether  we  ought  not  to  give  up  the  use  of  cdl  that  can 
intoxicaU^  and  other  societies  were  formed  on,  what  you  call  in 
England,  the  <  tee-total '  principle ;  and  they  bid  fair  to  carry  the 
temperance  reformation  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried,  uatil  other  refor- 
mations advance;  for  I  am  convinced,  that  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion can  never  be  carried  to  perfection,  so  long  as  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  militia  system — those  strongholds  of  intemperance — 
remain.  It  has  been  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  peace  reformation. 
But  those  societies  which  have  been  formed  on  low  principles,  both 
in  peace  and  temperance,  and  which  are  now  grown  old  and  'ready 
to  vanish  away,'  have  not  been  without  their  use.  They  have  pre- 
pared the  public  mind  to  receive  the  truth;  and  by  their  very  failure, 
or  partial  failure,  have  served  to  convince  the  friends  of  peace  and 
temperance  that  higher  principles  are  needed. 

**  Afler  all,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  there  is  so  much  apathy 
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on  this  subject,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, — so  much  tardiness  and 
delay, — so  much  fear  of  facing  a  frowning  world. — so  ereat  a  dread 
of  making  sacrifices  of  money,  time,  or  popularity,  ftut  God  has 
been  pleased  so  to  order  it,  that  there  is  no  doing  good  without  a 
sacrifice.  Our  blessed  Saviour  must  offer  up  his  human  body  a 
sacrifice  on  the  cross,  with  all  its  agony  and  ignominy,  before  the 
redemption  of  man  could  be  finished.  The  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  must  pour  out  their  blood  like  water,  before  the  Christian 
religion  could  be  preached  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The 
reformers  must  be  sacrificed'  at  the  stake,  before  papal  Rome  could 
be  successfully  attacked ;  and  now  missionaries  are  sent  all  over  the 
world,  at  a  great  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  before  the  heathen 
can  be  given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance.  And  do  we  think  that 
this  great  reformation,  which  is  to  be  the  consummation  of  the 
whole,  and  which  embraces  within  its  ample  fold,  Christians,  Jews, 
and  heathens,  can  be  effected  without  a  sacrifice  ?  It  has  not  yet 
cost  one  drop  of  blood,  and  scarcely  any  one  is  the  poorer  for  it. 
Yet,  in  proportion  to  the  means  used,  there  has  been  a  greater  refor- 
mation of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  peace  and  war,  than  on  any 
other  subject  But  before  we  can  expect  to  see  any  very  great  thing 
done  in  this  cause,  much  greater  sacrifices  must  be  made.  The  rich 
must  give  of  their  abundance,  and  the .  poor  of  their  poverty ;  and 
men  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice,  not  only  their  money,  but  them- 
selves,— all  their  time  and  all  their  talents, — to  this  glorious  cause. 
Then  we  shall  see  the  cause  of  |)eace  advance,  and  become  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  piety  and  philanthropy,  until  *  our  peace  shall  be 
like  a  river,*  and  finally  cover  the  earth,  'as  the  waters  fill  and  cover 
the  seas.'  But,  unfortunately  for  our  cause,  men  are  willing  to  reform 
every  one  but  themselves.  Our  churches  send  hundreds  of  mission- 
aries to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth  to  convert  the  heathen  ;  and 
may  God  speed  them !  We  are  endeavoring  to  convert  the  Jews  and 
Catholics  within  our  borders,  and  I  pray  that  it  may  be  done !  But 
few,  alas !  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  convert  the  church  itself 
to  the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity.  We  can  see  a  mote  in 
our  brother's  eye  sooner  than  a  beam  in  our  own  eye. 

^  The  conduct  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  offering  his  media- 
tion to  settle  the  late  difficulties  between  this  country  and  France, 
and  more  recently  between  France  and  Switzerland,  is  above  all 
praise.  He  is  fast  getting  the  title  of  *Paeificator  of  the  World  ;'  a 
title  much  more  honorable  than  'Conqueror  of  the  World,' and  future 
generations  will  esteem  it  such.  At  the  last  anniversary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  Alvan  Stuart,  Esq.,  introduced  an  address 
from  the  Peaoe  Society  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  his  Majesty,  which  was 
taken  up,  and  some  resolutions  expressive  of  the  high  sense  which 
the  American  Peace  Society  entertain  of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
conduct  in  the  affair  between  the  United  States  and  France ;  and 
the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  king,  and  send  his  Majesty  a  copy  of  the  resolves.  It 
is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  recently  learned,  that  the  executive 
committee  have  only  forwarded  to  the  consul-general  in  New  York, 
instead  of  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  a  copy  of  these  re- 
solves. From  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  done,  and  the 
channel  through  which  it  has  been  sent,  I  fear  the  king  will  never 
know  how  much  he  is  esteemed  in  this  country ;  but  I  hope  some 
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plan  may  yet  be  deyised,  whereby  to  convey  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  his  Majesty.** 

In  a  postscript,  he  adds : 

**  On  further  consideration,  I  concluded  to  venture  on  a  short  note 
to  bis  Majesty,  King  William,  and  enclose  one  for  your  considera- 
tion. If  >our  society  approves  of  it,  I  hope  you  will  find  a  way  of 
conveying  it  to  his  Majesty.  You  know  best  how  it  should  be  done ; 
perhaps  by  a  deputation  of  your  society,  or  perhaps  through,  some 
personage  about  the  court  If  you  mee\  with  any  success,  please  let 
me  know  it,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  me,  to  the  care  of  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  to  remain  until  called  for. 

(Signed)  **  William  LAnn." 

The  committee,  cordially  approving  of  the  address  consigned  to 
their  charge,  conveyed  the  same  by  deputation  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  his  lordship  kindly  engaged  to  hand  it  to  the  kin^,  expressing 
his  conviction  that  his  Majesty  would  receive  it  with  sincere  pleas- 
ure. They  have  now  the  high  satisfaction  to  state,  that  a  reply  has 
been  received  from  Lord  Palmerston,  addressed  to  your  honorary 
Home  Secretary,  Rev.  James  Hargreaves. 

Mr,  Ladd's  Mdress  to  the  King  of  England. 
"May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

^At  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  held  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  May  last,  a  proposition  was  brought  before 
the  meeting,  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  your  Majesty,  for  your  Maj- 
esty's most  gracious  offer  of  mediation  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  during  their  late  difficulties ;  by  which  gracious  offer,  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  both  countries  have  been  saved  from  a  cruel 
and  unnecessary  war.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously, 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  society  instructed  to  address 
your  Majesty  on  the  subject 

"  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  lately  learned,  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  have  failed  in  this  high  and  important  duty,  l)tiinff 
deterred,  it  is  probable,  by  the  fear  of  appearing  too  forward.  But  I 
believe  they  have  wrongly  judged  of  your  Majesty,  if  they  thought 
that  your  Majesty  would  be  indifferent  to  any  good  thing,  coming 
from  any  quarter.  They  have,  however,  sent  your  Majesty  a  copy 
of  the  resolves  passed  on  the  occasion,  through  the  consul-general 
of  your  Majesty,  residing  at  New  York,  instead  of  your  Majesty's 
minister  at  Washington.  Fearing  that,  by  this  course,  and  through 
this  channel,  a  copy  of  the  resolves  will  never  reach  your  Majesty, 
and  that  your  Majesty  may  never  know  the  high  respect  and  venera- 
tion which  the  American  people  in  general,  and  the  friends  of  peace 
in  particular,  entertain  towards  your  Majesty,  and  the  officers  of  our 
society  being  scattered  over  the  country,  and  never  meeting  but 
once  a  year,!  have  undertaken,  in  my  office  of  General  Agent  of  the 
society, — we  having  no  president,  the  most  of  the  business  falling 
on  the  General  Agent, — to  address  this  note  to  ymir  Majesty,  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  respect,  love  and  veneration  in  which  your  Maj- 
esty is  held  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  in  common  with  their 
fellow-citizens. 

^  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  another 
event  has  transpired,  which  raises  the  character  of  your  Majesty  still 
higher,  as  the  lover  of  peace  and  concord,  and  the  whole  family  of 
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the  human  race.  I  allude  to  your  Majesty's  late  offer  of  mediatioD, 
to  remove  the  difficulties  now,  or  lately,  existing  between  France 
and  Switzerland. 

^  Such  acts  as  these  entitle  your  Majesty  to  the  high  distinction  of 
being  called  the  '  Pacificator  of  the  World ;'  a  title  more  truly  glorious 
than  that  of  '  Conqueror  of  the  World ;'  and  future  generations  will 
rank  your  Majesty  as  first  on  the  list  of  peace-makers,  on  whom  the 
great  blessing  was  pronounced  by  the  Prince  of  peace,  that  *  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.' 

**  Enjoying  the  high  distinction  of  being  considered  the  Mediator 
of  Kingdoms,  your  Majesty  is  placed  in  that  conspicuous  and  re- 
spousible  situation  which  gives  to  your  Majesty  the  power,  more 
than  to  any  other  man  in  the  world,  of  carrying  into  effect  the  *  great 
scheme'  of  Henry* IV  of  France,  for  a  congress  of  nations;  thus 
laying  a  stable  foundation  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  by  estab- 
lishing a  code  of  international  law,  and  providing  a  high  tribunal, 
which  shall  be  the  general  umpire  in  all  international  disagreements. 

'*  Hoping  that  your  Majesty  will  pardon  the  liberty  which  a  humble 
individual  has  taken,  to  express  the  high  consideration  and  esteem 
in  which  your  Majesty  is  held  by  his  associates  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
in  common  with  his  countrymen  generally,  I  remain, 

"Your  Majesty's  most  bumble  servant, 

**^  and  ardent  admirer,  Wic  La.dd, 

^  General  Agent  of  the  Am.  Peace  Society. 

"  JtoKfiof,  Jtfc,  U.  S.  JL,  Pei.  JO,  1837." 

"Foreign  Office,  May  99,  1837. 

^  Sir, — ^I  have  not  failed  to  lay  before  the  king  the  address  to  his 
Majesty,  which  was  delivered  to  me  for  that  purpose,  by  Mr.  Fowell 
Buxton,  and  a  deputation  from  the  peace  society  established  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  1  have  received  his  Majesty's  commands  to  state  to  you, 
that  1  did  no  more  than  justice  to  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  when 
I  assured  the  deputation  that  his  Majesty  is  sincerely  desirous  to 
contribute,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  the  general  preservation 
of  peace,  and  when  1  expressed  my  conviction  that  his  Majesty  would 
receive  with  great  satisfaction  the  Address  which  the  deputation  had 
requested  me  to  lay  before  him. 

^The  king  has,  indeed,  been  very  much  ^ratified  by  the  friendly 
and  approving  expressions  contained  in  the  Address  of  the  American 
Peace  Society;  and  his  Majesty  sincerely  rejoices  that  the  principles 
which  have  guided  the  policy  of  his  Majesty  and  his  government,  are 
justly  appreciated  by  so  respectable  and  benevolent  a  society ;  and 
his  Majesty  has  learnt  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  those  principles,  upon  two  recent  occasions  to  which  the 
Address  adverts,  has  created  in  the  United  States  an  impression  so 
well  calculated  to  cement  the  bonds  of  union  between  this  country 
and  America,  to  the  strengthening  of  which  his  Majesty  attaches  the 
greatest  importance,  as  powerfully  tending  to  promote  the  welfare, 
the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  both  nations. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

'^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Tht  Rev.  James  Hvargretxvts.^  "  Palmerston. 

The  Committee  beg  to  congratulate  their  fnends  oa  the  aspect 
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which  the  pacific  priBciple  has  assumed,  aod  the  more  than  usual 
atteDtion  which  peace  societies  have  excited.  The  difficulties  en- 
tailed on  nations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  wholly  lost  on  mankind ; 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  evidences  that  statesmen  and 
kings  on  many  recent  occasions  have  earnestly  labored  to  avoid  war, 
and  jireserve  peace ;  thus  counteracting  efforts  that  have  in  several 
nations  been  made  to  excite  war  by  those  whose  pride  has  been  of- 
fended, and  who  had  hoped  to  flourish  on  the  spoils  of  the  innocent. 
The  Committee  hail  with  satisfaction  the  commencement  made 
by  the  ladies  of  America,  in  their  interesting  attempt  to  establish  a 
correspondence  with  their  sisters  in  this  country,  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

II.    Addresses. 

The  chairman,  J.  Peasb,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  opening  the  business  said, 
that  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  committee  had  been  singularly 
unsuccessful  in  their  election  of  a  chairman  to  preside  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  But  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  the  cause  which  they 
wera  called  upon  that  nieht  to  advocate,  was  so  honorable  and  so 
sacred  that,  however  feeble  the  powers  might  be  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  dedicate  to  it,  yet  it  was  an  honor  to  take  any  part,  or  share, 
or  lot  iu  such  a  cause.  Uuder  those  circumstances  little  more  would 
devolve  upon  him  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
objects  of  the  society.  This  was  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
permanent  and  universal  peace.  It  was  not  to  introduce  a  state  of 
things  by  which  ingUmlar  the  strife  of  bloodshed  might  be  banish- 
ed from  this  earth ;  it  was  not  to  roll  up  the  garments  which  had 
already  been  dipped  in  blood,  and  put  them  aside  by  a  momentary 
movement ;  but  it  was  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  sow  those  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice,  which  would  awaken  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-men  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  in  order  that  they  might 
see,  with  increasing  clearness,  what  was  their  duty,  and  how  fer  they 
bad  any  part  or  lot  in  this  matter.  He  would  not  further  occupy  the 
time  of  the  meeting,  but  call  on  the  secretary  to  read  the  report  for 
the  last  year. 

The  Rev.  N.M.  Harry  then  read  the  report,  and  Thomas  Sturoe, 
Esq.,  read  the  address,  and  also  the  reply  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which 
elicited  the  repeated  cheers  of  the  audience. 

The  Rev.  J.  Belcher,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  observed, 
that  when  he  last  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  peace  society, 
he  then  endeavored  to  take  the  side  of  war,  and  to  prove  that  the 
society  was  making  war  against  all  the  bad  passions  and  all  the 
miseries  of  mankind ;  he  would,  however,  this  evening  confine  his 
remarks  to  one  point,  viz.,  the  title  of  the  society, — ^^^The  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Permanent  and  Universal  Peace."  The  very  name 
contained  a  reproach  on  mankind ;  it  implied  that  men  were  disposed 
to  war,  and  that  the  disposition  to  it  was  universal  and  lasting ;  and 
it  would  require  far  more  talent  than  he  possessed  to  prove  that  the 
charge  was  false.  Man,  possessing  an  awfully  depraved  heart,  hav- 
ing departed  from  God  and  from  goodness,  had  become  not  only  an 
enemy  to  his  species  and  to  his  Creator,  but  even  to  himself,  so  that 
the  world,  almost  from  its  commencement  until  now,  had  been  a 
scene  of  warfare  and  bloodshed.  But  that  state  of  things  was  not  al- 
ways to  continue.    The  gospel  came  with  a  proposal  of  peace  from 
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€rod  to  man ;  the  Bible  came  with  the  express  and  declared  purpose 
of  promoting,  not  only  peace  between  God  and  man,  but  between 
man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  every  part  of  the  creation.  It 
was  delightful  to  learn  from  the  report,  that  the  principles  of  peace 
were  making  progress  all  over  the  world,  and  were  entering  even 
into  the  senate-house  and  into  the  palace,  where,  at  one  period,  they 
would  have  been  instantly  repelled.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  publications  were  going  forth,  silently  whispering  to  men, 
and  proving  to  them  the  policy  and  excellence  of  laying  aside  their 
opposition  to  man,  and  inculcating  the  principles  of  peace  and  amity. 
He  would  conclude  by  moving — 

^  That  the  report,  the  substance  of  which  has  now  been  read,  be 
adopted  and  printed,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee." 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Slatterie,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that 
he  would  follow  the  example  of  the  preceding  speaker,  by  being 
brief;  but  he  could  not  permit  himself  to  sit  down  without  uttering 
a  few  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  society  whose 
cause  they  were  met  to  promote.  Its  anniversary  came  last  in  or- 
der among  the  religious  and  benevolent  societies,  which,  during 
the  present  season  of  the  year,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  religious 
public.  But  surely  its  importance  was  equal  to  any  of  those  which 
had  engaged  the  Christian  sympathies  of  the  numerous  assemblies 
that  had  been  convened  together.  He  could  not  but  conceive  that 
the  success  of  those  institutions  to  which  he  had  referred,  greatly 
depended,  under  God,  on  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  principles 
which  this  society  most  steadily  propagated.  He  dare  not  under- 
value, for  one  instant,  the  wondrous  effects  produced  by  those  so- 
cieties ;  but  while,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  still 
remained  a  question,  whether  China,  with  her  three  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  inhabitants,  was  open  to  the  gospel,  and  while  there 
were  six  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  perishing  in  the  world 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  it  appeared  as  though  Britain  had  not  done 
all  in  her  power  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel ;  there  must  be  a  rising 
suspicion  in  the  mind  as  to  whether  the  dealings  of  God  with  Britain 
were  not  analogous  to  his  dealings  with  his  servant  of  old:  ''Thou 
hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars ;  thou  shah 
not  build  an  house  unto  my  name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much 
blood  upon  the  earth  in  my  sight."  At  any  rate,  they  might  believe 
that  God  would  honor  this  country,  just  in  proportion  as  it  acted  out 
the  principles  Avhich  this  society  professed. 

He  could  not  but  regard  it  as  of  considerable  importance  to  feel, 
in  all  their  examinations  into  this  subject,  that  the  Bible  was  to  be 
the  sole  ground  of  their  opinions.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
principles  of  political  economy,  or  systems  of  false  expediency. 
They  were  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  when  they  were  acting 
morally  and  scripturally  right,  they  could  not  be  very  far  politically 
wrong;  and  acting  on  Scripture  they  would  always  find  to  be,  like 
honesty,  the  best  policy.  The  principles  of  war  must  necessarily  be 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  as  involving  that  without  which 
war  would  not  be  carried  on,  viz.,  the  principle  of  anger,  revenge, 
and  retaliation. 

He  was  quite  aware  that  they  were  told  by  some  individuals,  that 
war  only  carried  out  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  so  mercifully 
implanted  in  human  nature.    But  had  there  ever  been  a  war  meriely 
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for  self-preservation,  without  one  admixture  of  a  feeliug  of  revenge 
or  retaliation,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  Christian  principle  or 
feeling?  If  men,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives,  fied,  as  did  many 
of  that  body  by  the  representatives  of  whom  he  was  surrounded,  at 
the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  or  the  riots  in  Pennsylvania,  and  were 
on  that  account  charge<l  with  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  un worth v 
of  the  character  of  men  and  of  Britons,  surely  they  might  reply  with 
Colonel  Gardiner,  ^*  We  are  not  afraid  to  fight,  but  we  are  afraid 
to  sin." 

It  was  important  to  view  the  subject  further,  as  essentially  a  relig- 
ious subject,  and  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  eternity.  He  thought 
that  the  most  cursory  observer  would  be  at  once  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  giving  the  subject  an  attentive  consideration.  There 
was  very  much  in  the  horrors  of  war  to  excite  the  shudder  of  every 
sensitive  mind.  They  could  not  look  at  the  awful  picture  of  dyinff 
men,  with  their  bleeding  limbs,  and  sunken  eyes,  and  emaciated 
firames,  without  feeling  a  shudder  of  humanity ;  but  how  much 
more  overwhelming  to  contemplate  the  entrance  of  the  soul 
into  eternity !  It  was  hurried  there  without  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, the  last  stab  of  the  enemy  having  deprived  the  man  of  reason, 
or  having  made  him  frantic  And  when  they  considered  that  in 
every  war  thousands  of  human  beings  were  thus  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  their  Creator  and  their  Judge,  were  they  to  be  told  that 
they  must  submit  to  it  at  present  because  war  was  a  necesscay  evil  ? 
Viewing  this  subject  with  the  New  Testament  in  his  hands,  every 
Christian  must  feel  that  he  was  bound  to  act  out  its  principles,  and 
to  stand  boldly  forward  for  the  cause  of  his  God. 

He  could  not  but  experience  delight  and  honor  in  being  permitted 
to  take  a  part  in  these  proceedings.  Happy  should  he  be  to  aid  in 
carrying  on  the  cause  of  this  society,  feeling  that  it  was  hastening 
on  the  arrival  of  that  day  when  nations  should  learn  war  no  more, 
and  t^ie  sonf  should  be  sung,  not  as  the  language  of  prophecy,  but 
as  the  grateful  declaration  of  fact,  ^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  man." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Pte  Smith  said^  that  it  was  not  without  considerable 
and,  he  might  almost  say,  an  oppressive  feeling  of  difficulty,  that  he 
assented  to  the  request  of  the  committee  to  say  a  few  words  that 
evening.  He  was  sure  that  the  meeting  would  sympathize  with  him 
when  he  said,  that  owing  to  the  afflicting  hand  of  God  upon  him,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  hear  a  single  sentiment  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  assembly.    He,  however,  rose  to  move — 

^That  this  meeting  fully  approves  the  principle  on  which  this 
society  was  formed,  that  all  war  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion." 

That  was,  indeed,  taking  high  and  holy  ground ;  but  it  was  the 
proper  ground,  and  that  which,  as  Christians,  they  were  bound  to 
maintain.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  arguments  against  what 
was  called  ^  ofiensive  war,"  were  capable  of  being  rendered  plain  to 
every  rational  mind.  But  it  might  be  said,  if  we  are  threatened  with 
the  invasion  of  savage  hordes  of  brutal  monsters  of  iniquity,  who 
will  not  only  plunder  ns  of  our  property,  but  inflict  upon  the  dearest 
objects  of  our  love  injury  inexpressible,  and  imbrue  their  hands  in 
our  blood  and  the  blood  of  our  children,  must  we  not  repel  violence 
with  violence  ?    Must  we  not  resist  such  adversaries  as  these  ?   The 
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resolution  would  oblige  them  to  answer  "No."  It  would  raise 
against  the  position  of  the  society  some  of  the  strongest  feelings  of 
the  human  breast,  but  Christian  magnanimity  and  patience  of  research 
would  there  be  put  to  the  test  Having  gone  through  the  painful 
process  in  his  own  mind — a  process  continued  through  years  of  anxi- 
ety, he  was  bound  to  acknowledge  that  he  could  find  no  rest  to  his 
soul,  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  which,  as  a  professed  disciple  of 
Christ,  he  dare  adopt,  but  in  the  rejection  of  those  assumptions,  and 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the  resolution.  He  could  not 
make  any  war — even  that  which  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  deem- 
ing the  most  justifiable  and  necessary — compatible  with  the  genius 
and  principle  of  the  gospel. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  attempt  to  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion of  that  great  point,  and  owing  to  his  distressing  affliction  he 
should  probably  only  l>e  repeating  what  had  already  been  said.  He 
would  merely  remark,  that  the  distinction  between  offensive  and 
defensive  war,  vanished  the  moment  they  had  quitted  the  threshold 
of  the  cause.  The  difference  lav  in  this ;  the  former,  the  most  wicked 
and  aggravated  form  of  the  evil,  arose  from. an  aggression  made,  he 
would  suppose,  upon  an  innocent  and  unoffending  people — the  latter 
consisted  in  the  repelling  of  the  aggression.  But  the  moment  the 
principle  of  repulsion  was  admitted,  from  that  time  the  two  parties 
went  on  in  the  same  way.  The  individuals  acting  on  offensive  war, 
must  exert  themselves  to  kill,  bum,  and  destroy — ^to  inflict  injury 
unspeakable  upon  life  and  property,  and  especially  upon  innocent 
and  unoffending  women  and  children.  Those  who  carried  on  de- 
fensive war  must  act  in  the  same  manner,  inflict  the  same  injuries, 
and  with  the  same  zeal  and  ardor,  in  order  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
decided  close. 

Hera,  then,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he  was  brought  to  that  most 
important  question,  could  he,  for  any  earthly  consideration,  take 
away  the  life  of  a  fellow-craature,  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  prop- 
erty or  life  ?  When  he  endeavored  to  put  the  question  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  he  felt  that  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity,  the 
example  of  its  blessed  Autlior,  his  wondrous  act  of  stupendous  love, 
in  dying  for  his  enemies,  would  not  permit  it  They  were  thus  con- 
ducted to  a  most  important  point — a  point  essential  to  the  very  real- 
ity of  the  Christian  religion.  He  must  habitually  know  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  die.  If  he  were  not  living  a  Christian  life,  notwith- 
standing all  his  professions,  the  curse  of  God  was  on  him  for  time 
and  eternity ;  but  if,  indeed,  he  were  a  sincere  disciple  of  the  Saviour, 
and  he  were  a  martyr  to  his  principles,  he  should  realize  what  Christ 
had  in  his  word  declared,  **If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  hap- 
py are  ye."  It  was  infinitely  better  to  suffer  wrongfully,  than  to 
escape  wrong  by  the  adoption  of  any  mea^iure  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  religion. 

That  was  a  hard  saying — who  could  bear  it  ?  No  heart,  which  did 
not  receive  God's  method  of  reconciliation,  and  live  habitually  under 
a  sense  of  God's  redeeming  love,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  honestly 
and  thoroughly  receive  that  principle.  One  of  the  great  objects  for 
which  Christianity  was  given  to  man,  was  to  make  all  men  the 
friends  of  God — reconciling  them  by  his  glorious  gospel — and  the 
friends  of  each  other ;  and  by  acting  upon  its  principles  constantly 
there  would  be  an  abrogation  of  the  most  awful  and  prolific  source 
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of  misery  that  ever  existed  od  the  face  of  the  earth.  Who  could 
read  history,  or  reflect  upon  the  present  times,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  such  vras  the  case  ? 

But  he  might  say  much  which  was  suggested,  both  by  history  and 
theory,  to  show  that  the  extremity  of  that  dreadful  alternative  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  was  not  very  likely  to  occur.  There  were 
examples,  upon  a  smaller  and  a  greater  scale,  to  show  that  non- 
resistance  and  placid  submission  had  more  power  in  disarming  the 
enemy  than  opposition  and  resistance.  There  were  but  few  war- 
riors, he  believed  who  would  not  draw  back  their  sword,  before  any 
one  who  would  go  to  them,  and  say  that  they  could  not,  from  princi- 
ple, resist,  but  would  rather  lose  their  own  lives  than  take  away  that 
of  their  foe.  There  was  a  charm  in  it  which  would  go  far  to  unnerve 
the  most  savage  opponent ;  but  if  that  failed,  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  God  would  interpose  to  prevent  the  intended  destruction. 
Under  any  circumstances,  however,  he  would  fall  back  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  man  ought  to  be  every  moment  prepared  to  depart 
to  the  world  of  spirits,  there  to  take  possession  of  infinite  joys,  the 
fruits  of  faith  and  holiness. 

[The  remaining  ipeeehefl  of  Rev.  Messn.  T.  Tiropnon,  K.  Kaill  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Geo. 
Thompion,  J.  8.  Bockingbam,  M.  P.,  and  G  Pilkington,  Eaq.,  ate  reluctantlj,  but  necaoa- 
rily  omitted.] 
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I.      FOREIGN    CORRKSPONDKNCB. 

91  Blflhopsgate  Street,  London,  May  6,  1837. 
EsTXBifBD  raiBivD  William  La.dd, 

I  have  sincere  pleasure  in  replying  to  thy  very  interesting  letter, 
dated  7th  and  10th  Feb^y,  which  was  received  on  the  20th  of  third 
month.  It  was  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  Committee  which  occur- 
red, and  was  very  acceptable.  The  letter  enclosed,  and  designed  for 
our  truly  pacific  monarch,  met  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Committee, 
who  at  once  decided  that  it  should  be  conveyed  in  the  most  desirable 
channel  to  give  it  full  effect  With  this  view,  I  was  instructed  to 
consult  our  late  worthy  Chairman,  Robt  Marsden,  Esq.,  who,  though 
nominally  withdrawn  from  that  office  in  consequence  of  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  is  ever  ready  to  aid  our  cause  with  his  counsel  and 
influence.  With  the  further  kind  assistance  of  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  it  was  arranged  that  Robt  Marsden  and  Thomas  Sturge,  our 
present  Chairman,  should  be  introduced  by  T.  F.  Buxton  to  Lord 
ralmerston,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  on  Friday,  14th  April.  The  depu- 
tation, whom  I  had  the  privilege  to  accompany,  accordingly  waited 
upon  Lord  Palmerston,  when  thy  letter  to  the  King,  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  we  received  it,  was  put  into  his  hands.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston read  it  attentively,  and  observed,  that  the  copy  of  the  resolves 
alluded  to,  had  not  yet  reached  the  office,  and  further  said,  **  I  am 
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sure  his  Majesty  will  be  much  pleased  to  receive  this  letter;  his  sen- 
timents are  quite  in  unison  with  those  it  expresses.  His  Majesty  is, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  most  anxious  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  peace."    ♦     »    • 

I  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  giving  thee  the  account  of  our 
interview,  which  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  believing 
the  detail  wpuld  prove  interesting.  It  is  cheering  to  the  advocate  of 
our  principles,  to  observe  the  onward  progress  they  are  making 
among  the  nations.  He  may  well  take  fresh  courage  from  this  fact 
amid  all  the  supineness  which  still  prevails  around  him  to  a  consid- 
erable extent    *    *    • 

With  very  sincere  esteem,  I  am  thy  friend, 

Alexander  Brockwat. 


LbndoD,  91  Buhopagate  Street,  June  98,  1837. 

ElTBSMBD   miBITD  WlLLXAM   LaDO, 

I  tnist  that  long  ere  this  thou  hast  received  my  letter  of  the  6th  of 
last  month,  which  conveyed  information  that  thy  Address  to  William 
IV  was  presented  by  a  deputation  of  the  London  Peace  Society  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  his  lordship  promised  to  convey  the  same 
to  the  hands  of  the  king.  I  have  now  the  high  satisfaction  to  com- 
municate a  copy  of  Lord  Palmerston*s  letter  in  reply,  which  was  re- 
ceived just  previous  to  our  annual  meeting.  The  interest  with  which 
this  document  will  be  received,  will  be  greatly  deepened  by  the  pre- 
vious announcement,  that  our  beloved  monarch,  the  pacific  king 
William,  has  been  taken  from  an  earthly  crown  as,  we  reverently 
trust,  to  receive  in  heaven  one  eternal  and  unchanging.  May  it  please 
Him  by  whoni  ^*  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice,**  to  incline 
the  heart  of  our  young  and  hopeful  queen  to  follow  our  late  monarch, 
her  revered  uncle,  in  the  course  of  peaceful  legislation  for  which  his 
reign  was  so  eminently  marked,  and  which  will  form  so  bright  a  fea- 
ture in  our  regal  chart ! 

Our  annual  meeting  was  large  and  peculiarly  satisfactory.  Thy 
address  to  the  King,  and  Lord  Palmerston's  reply  were  read,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  excited  on  the  occasion.  The  collec- 
tion, always  small,  was  lai'ger  than  usual.  We  rejoice  to  learn  from 
thy  letter  that  the  cause  is  moving  on  so  well  with  you,  and  in  such 
innuential  quarters.  I  allude  to  your  theological  institutions.  Much 
may  be  anticipated  ii'om  the  proper  bias  given  to  that  interesting 
class,  those  designed  for  the  important  work  of  Christian  pastors,  as 
well  as  to  the  youth  in  all  seminaries.  The  direction  of  youthful 
ardor  and  talent  in  the  course  of  useful  and  benevolent  enterprise,  is 
an  object,  compared  with  which,  the  most  splendid  conquest  of  arms 
must  sink  abashed. 

Thine  truly  in  the  bonds  of  fieace, 

Alexander  Brockwat. 


Waltham  Abbey,  near  London,  June  30tb,  ]837. 
To  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Becxwith  : 

Mt  dear  Sir, — ^Your  favor  of  the  20th  of  April  came  to  hand 
along  with  one  from  Mr.  Ladd.  They  had  been  detained  some  time 
at  the  post  office  in  London  on  account  of  the  demand  of  £18.189. 8dL 
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for  the  parcel  id  which  they  were  enclosed.  I  had  do  right  to  aDtic- 
ipate  the  honor  aod  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  you.  Accept  my 
thanks  for  the  unexpected  kindness. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  espoused  the  cause  of  peace,  and  that  you 
are  able  to  give  it  your  undivided  attention.  My  feeble  efibrts  have 
generally  been  by  stealth.  Other  objects  and  societies  have  engrossed 
nearly  all  my  time.  The  care  of  a  Christian  church,  and  four  or 
five  stated  services  every  week,  does  not  leave  me  much  leisure. 
Yet  there  is  no  cause  lies  nearer  my  heart  than  the  cause  of  peace. 
I  feel  glad  that  you  take  it  up  not  as  a  political  question,  but  as  part 
and  parcel  of  Christianity.  Where  this  is  omitted  in  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  the  gospel  is  mutilated,  and  its  glory  is  concealed.  A 
young  man  going  to  the  Bahamas  as  a  missionary,  took  his  leave  of 
me  on  Lord's  day  evening,  when  I  exhorted  and  charged  him,  as  he 
would  answer  it  at  the  last  day,  to  preach  to  the  people  a  full  gos- 
pel, the  gospel  of  peace,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  studied  the  subject, 
to  begin  immediately,  and  never  rest  till  his  mind  was  perfectly  sat- 
isfied respecting  the  sinfulness  or  the  lawfulness  of  war.  It  adds  to 
my  pleasure,  that  you  are  not  an  half-way  man,  but  that  you  con- 
demn war  under  every  name  and  pretext.  He  that  opens  the  door 
to  let  in  what  is  called  defensive  war,  cannot  possibly  shut  it  against 
any  war.  Dr.  Williams  of  Rotheram  said  that  the  phrase,  '*  defensive 
war,"  was  a  solecism  in  language.  A  person  acting  only  on  the 
defensive,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  warfare.  To  defend  is 
merely  to  ffuard  against,  and  to  ward  ofif,  danger,  not  to  return  it ;  to 
screen  one^s  self,  but  not  to  injure  another.  But  war  in  its  very  na- 
ture is  to  inflict  injury.  Both  parties  in  a  state  of  war  act  profes- 
sedly upon  the  defensive.  Bonaparte  toid  he  had  the  happiness  to 
reflect,  that  he  had  never  been  the  aggressor. 

Your  letter  is  full  of  good  news.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  are  embracing  the  cause  of  peace;  that  the 
subiect  is  made  extensively  known,  and  that  the  people  are  appar- 
ently predisposed  to  listen,  consider,  and  to  weigh  the  arguments 
adduced ;  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  coming  forward  not  only 
by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands,  to  advocate  the  cause ;  that  the  press, 
and  the  periodicals,  and  public  papers  lend  their  aid ;  and  that  sem- 
inaries of  learning  are  throwing  their  weight  and  influence  into  the 
scale  of  peace,  f  wish  I  could  truly  say  as  much  for  the  press,  the 
ministers  and  seminaries  in  my  own  country.  It  is  lamentable  to 
observe  the  indiflTerence  manifested  by  gospel  ministers  in  ffeneral, 
and  the  apathy  of  many  who  dare  not  oppose,  nay,  who  professedly 
believe  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  If  Christianity  does  not 
condemn  war  now,  it  never  will  condemn  it.  Those  who  preach  a 
warlike  Christianity,  never  can  consistently  expect  a  Millennium. 

But  notwithstanding  all,  the  principle  is  making  way,  and  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  public  mind,  and  not  at  a  very  slow  pace.  The 
peace  society  has  not  indeed  been  so  active  and  energetic  as 
the  importante  of  it  requires.  Still  we  have  room  for  congratula- 
tion. Our  last  meeting  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  We  had  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  the  chair,  and  another  addressed  the  meeting 
with  great  efiect  The  speech  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  made  a  deep  im- 
pression ;  and  so  did  several  others.  The  assembly  was  more  nu- 
merous than  on  any  former  occasion.  One  circumstance  created  a 
very  great  interest,  viz.,  the  letter  of  our  highly  esteemed  and  iude- 
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fatigable  friend,  Mr.  Ladd,  to  the  King,  and  his  Majesty's  answer, 
both  of  which  were  publicly  read.  This  is  one  of  the  most  auspi- 
cious events  in  the  history  of  our  society.  Mr.  Thompson,  I  think 
of  Boston,  once  sent  a  communication  to  king  George  JV;  but  it  mis- 
carried, and  before  another  copy  arrived,  his  Majesty  was  dead.  Mr. 
Ladd's  communication  was  forwarded  just  in  time.  His  Majesty  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  and  pledged  himself^ 
so  far  as  his  influence  extended,  to  promote  and  perpetuate  peace 
through  the  whole  world.  But  alas !  his  race  is  ended,  and  while  I 
write  this,  his  breathless  corpse  is  lying  in  what  they  call  state. 

Dr.  Worcester,  I  judge,  is  an  old  man.  May  I  trust  that  he  is  ripe 
for  glory,  that  his  hope  is  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  that  he  finds 
Christ  to  be  precious  to  his  soul,  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and 
altogether  lovely !  I  feel  myself  declining,  and  under  these  consid- 
erations, I  feel  glad  that  yon,  who,  I  judge,  are  in  the  very  prime  of 
your  days,  are  in  the  field,  ready  to  catch  the  falling  mantle  of  your 
coadjutors.  Man  may  die,  but  the  cause  must  live.  There  shall  be 
**  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.? 

It  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  and  especially 
.  of  the  success  of  your  labors  as  the  advocate  of  peace.  May  the 
Lord  afford  health,  and  strength,  and  energy,  mental  and  physical, 
with  opportunities  for  labor ;  and  also  great  enjoyment  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  mercies,  with  a  good  hope  through  Christ  of  everlast- 
ing rest,  and  peace,  and  joy,  when  your  work  on  earth,  at  some  very 
distant  period,  shall  be  ended.    So  prays,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  affectionately  in  gospel  bonds, 

James  Hargreates. 

n.    resolutions  on  peace. 

We  now  publish  the  remainder  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion which  rormed  the  Vermont  Peace  Society;  and  we  hope  they  will  be  pon- 
dered well  by  Christians  and  Christian  ministers. 

1.  That  the  custom  of  war  has  misrepresented  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tion  religion  to  all  the  unevangelized  portions  of  the  earth,  crippled  its  power  in 
Christendom,  and  obstructed  its  spread  and  triumph  through  the  world. 

8.  That  the  slumbers  of  the  Christian  world  for  so  many  ages  over  the 
abominations  of  war,  must  be  highly  offensive  to  God,  and  cannot  bo  con- 
tinued without  glarins  inconsistency  and  deep  guilt 

4.  That  it  is  high  time  for  every  professed  follower  of  the  Prince  of  peace 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  war  in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  bring  his  own 
views,  feelings  and  practice  into  strict  accordance  with  its  principles,  as  a  test 
of  his  Cbri«tian  character. 

5.  That  we  ought,  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty,  to  suppress  the  causes  of 
war,  as  far  as  possible,  by  applying  the  gospel  to  those  guilty  passions,  those 
false  notions  of  honor,  and  those  mistakes  so  prevalent  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  which  chiefly  sustain  and  perpetuate  the  war-system  in  Christendom. 

6.  That  ministera  are  as  truly  bound  to  preach,  and  Christians  to  practise 
the  pacific  principles  of  the  gospel,  as  they  are  any  of  its  other  doctrines  or 
precepts;  that  the  general  neglect  of  this  for  fifteen  centuries  has  opened  the 
flo(»dgate8  of  war  upon  nations  nominally  Christian ;  and  that  this  crying  sin, 
and  shame,  and  curse  can  never  be  banished  from  Christendom,  so  long  as  thia 
duty  continues  to  be  neglected. 

7.  That  parents  ought,  with  special  care,  to  guard  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren against  the  manifold,  insidious,  and  wido-spread  delusions  of  war, 
especially  by  withholding  from  them  its  toys,  and  songs,  and  pictures,  and 
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books,  and  other  fascinations  peculiarly  calcolated  to  beguile  and  taint  their 
minds. 

8.  That  teachers  in  all  our  seminaries  of  learning  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  ought  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  peace  upon  the  minds  under  their 
care,  as  an  important  part  of  their  qualifications  for  usefnlness. 

9.  That  we  earnestly  invite  all  ministers  and  Christians,  all  teachers  and 
parents  in  this  State,  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace  by  urging  its  principles  and 
claims  upon  those  whom  Providence  haa  placed  under  their  influence,  or  with- 
in the  reach  of  their  efforts. 

The  General  Convention  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministerB  in 

Vermont,  at  their  late  meeting  in  Springfield,  Sept.  IS,  passed  the  following 

resolutions,  all  of  which,  but  especially  the  second,  we  commend  to  general 

attention. 

Betolved,  1.  That  the  cause  of  peace,  as  &  part  of  the  gospel,  and  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  its  spread  and  triumph  through  the  world,  demands  at  the 
present  day  special  attention  from  the  ministers  and  other  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  peace  in  this  country. 

2.  That  persons,  desirous  to  promote  this  cause  by  the  use  of  specific  means, 
yet  diflfering  in  their  views  on  some  points  of  a  subject  so  great  and  compli- 
cated, should  be  willing  to  cooperate  on  such  grounds  as  are  common  to  them 
all,  and  leave  the  points  in  dispute  or  doubt  to  be  settled  by  amicable  discus- 
sion in  the  light  of  the  Bible. 

S.  That  we  deem  it  important  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  view  of  pre- 
vailing apathy  on  this  subject,  to  preach  upon  it  at  least  once  a  year. 

4.  That  we  commend  the  cause  of  peace  to  the  support  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  recommend  that  the  churches  in  our  connexion  observe  the 
Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  peace,  and  eon- 
tribute  in  aid  of  the  cause. 

III.      REPORTS. 

Our  limits  exclude  not  only  the  notices  we  had  prepared  of  several  works, 
and  the  conclusion  of  an  artksle  commenced  in  our  last  number,  but  our  usual 
reports  concerning  the  progress  of  onr  caut^e  in  this  country. — ^The  New  York 
Peace  Society,  whose  constitution  we  designed  to  insert  in  the  present  num- 
ber, is  proceeding  with  a  good  degree  of  energy  and  success.  Its  members 
were,  at  our  latest  date,  about  five  hundred,  with  the  prospect  of  soon  increas- 
ing the  number  to  a  thousand.  They  have  employed  an  enterprising  agent; 
peace-meetings  liave  been  held  in  about  twenty  churches  in  the  city;  Mr. 
WolflT,  the  missionary,  and  Mr.  Buckingham,  late  member  of  the  British  par- 
liament, have  delivered  addresses  before  the  society ;  and  an  able  petition  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  our  existing  difiiculties  with  Mexico,  has  been  cir- 
culated by  ihem,  and  received  in  a  short  time  hundreds  of  signatures,  with  the 
expectation  of  swelling  the  list  to  thousands.  A  good  movement;  but  such  pe- 
titions, we  think,  should  be  signed  by  the  friends  of  peace  as  citizenSf  rather 
than  as  members  of  a  peace  society.  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  copy 
this  petition. — We  have  received  a  circular  of  the  Vermont  Peace  Society, 
from  their  executive  committee,  dated  Nov.  4,  1837,  and  addressed  **  to  the 
clergy,  members  of  Christian  churches,  and  all  friends  of  peace  in  Vermont*' 
We  hope  this  excellent  appeal  will  meet  a  prompt  and  hearty  response  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. — The  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  has  recently  been  revived.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  incorporated 
peace  society  in  the  land,  and  has  a  fund  of  about  one  thousand  dollars.  Some 
of  the  strongest  and  best  men  in  that  State  have  heretofore  been  enrolled  among 
its  members. 

Our  General  Agent,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  have  been  devoting  them- 
selves as  usual  to  our  service;  but  we  have  no  room  for  any  detail  of  their  ef- 
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forte  and  ■nccessefl.  Rev.  John  Lord  has  recently  entered  the  service  of  the 
Society ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  hia  labors.  We  commend 
him  to  the  friend j  of  peace,  and  would  remind  them,  that  the  pleasure,  if  not 
the  snocees  of  his  difficult  and  important  work,  must  depend  nnder  God  very 
much  on  tlieir  ready-  cooperation  with  him.  We  now  have,  besides  local 
agents,  only  three  men  exclusively  devoted  to  our  service;  more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  we  had  three  years  ago,  but  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  laborerB 
we  need,  and  must  have,  unless  ministers  and  churches  will  spontaneously 
take  hold  of  this  great  work. 

IV.      ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  following  ministers  have  been  made  Life-members  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  by  the  contribution  of  twenty  dollars,  or  more. 

Rev.  Dudley  Phelps,  Groton,  Mass.,  by  his  congregation. 

*'  Milton  P.  Braman,  North  Danvers,  Mass.,    do. 

**  Calvin  Cutlbe,  Windham,  N.  H.,    do. 

**  Leonard  Luce,  Westford,  Mass.,    do. 

*<  James  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Mass.,    do. 

<*  JosiAH  W.  Turner,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,    do. 

*<  Thomas  A.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  Middlebnry,  Vt,    do. 

<*  John  Keep,  Pelham,  N.  H.,    do. 

«  Samuel  W.  Cozzenb,  Milton,  Mass.,    do. 

*<  George  Punchard,  Plymouth,  N.  H.,    do. 

**  James  Howe,  Pepperell,  Mass.,    do. 

**  Carlton  Hurd,  Fryeburg,  Me.,    do. 

Payments.  Subscribers  of  two  dollars  or  more,  as  members  of  ^our  So- 
ciety, will  bear  in  mind,  that  their  subscriptions  are  considered  as  due  in  the 
month  of  December.  We  trust  no  subscriber  will,  in  the  present  exigences 
of  the  cause,  withdraw  his  name,  or  delay  sending  his  subscription  to  our 
Treasurer;  and  we  would  inquire  of  our  wealthier  friends,  if  they  cannot  in-  . 
crease  their  usual  contributions.    We  need  a  large  increase. 

Bemittances  of  money.  We  request  our  friends  to  transmit  as  soon  as 
possible,  any  funds  they  may  have  for  the  Society.  Money  collected  for  us, 
and  much  needed  for  immediate  use,  has  in  some  cases  not  been  sent  in  for 
a  whole  year.     Such  delays  are  very  undesirable  for  many  reasons. 

Miscarriage  of  the  Advocate.  The  circumstances  under  which  our  period- 
ical was  commenced  in  Boston  this  season,  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for 
many  failures  in  its  transmission;  but  we  can  assure  our  patrons,  that  each 
number  has  been  sent  to  all  the  names  on  our  list;  and  if  it  has  in  any  case— 
we  fear  it  lias  in  many — failed  of  reaching  its  destbation,  it  has  not  been  our 
fault.  AVhenever  a  subscriber  fails  to  receive  the  numbers  regularly,  we  re- 
quest to  be  immediately  informed,  without  expense  to  the  Society. 

Jiuxiliaries.  We  hope  these  will  see  that  every  one  of  their  members  is 
furnished  with  the  Advocate.  There  is  no  other  peace  periodical  in  the  land ; 
and  A  member  without  some  such  publication,  will  rarely  do  or  get  much  good 
by  his  connexion  with  a  peaco  society. 

Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D.,  the  patriarch  of  pence  in  this  country, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Brighton,  a  few  miles  from  this  city,  Oct.  81,  at  the 
age  of  79.  We  regret  the  necessity  of  deferring  to  our  next  number  a  notice 
of  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  peace. 


WHIPPLE    &  DAMRELL, 
PvintttUf  SaoftntUeti  an%  <9bti(tfonrtfi» 

No.  9  OORNHILL,  BOSTON, 

KfiT  TO  BKTELATION,  in  Tkizty-eight  Leetaret,  takinc  tba  whole  Book  lo  eoune.  By 
EniAif  8IRTB,  wthor  of  *  <«  DnaertatlOtt  oa  iho  PropliMia«,"  4te<,  lie.  Soeond  «4itioa.  tu 
one  vol.    ISImo.    396  pofm. 

lEjtrueUfirtm  /foUe$»\fth$JirH  tditiut.] 

*<  Tbo  plAA  14  a  ipod  one, — adnirafaly  adapted  to  the  parpoeea  of  entertaimnent,  inatnictioB 
and  MimoatUoo.  Tl>e  atyte  iaoa»y,  d<ynifled,  a«d  noaietkBee  foroihle^  «  •  ♦  Weknoirof 
no  work,  which,  ai  a  whole,  i*  ^iibi  fitted  to  lead  men  of  aoond  mioda  and  plaiif  common  aente, 
who  hare  alt  their  Ihrea  doubled  the  poaaihility  of  anderatandiog  the  book,  to  pre  ap  their  ira- 
fbaaded  prc^ndieea  af  ainat  the  efcudK*  twd  oanae  them  to  believe  that  the  Afloealraae,  aa  woU  aa 
the  other  patta  of  the  Bible,  nMiy,io  aome  extent,  be  understood  and  explained.  Still,  it  ia  a 
hnman  prodnetioo.  In  relation  td^aeveral  important  pointa,  it  ftjla,  aa  we  think,  to  |pve  the 
true  interpretation. 

**  We  wfard  Mr.  Smith  aa  ha  vine  lendeied  a  valoable  aerrioe  to  the  ehnreh,  bv  writing  a 
book  eaniiMBtty  fitted  to  awaken  an  Inteiieal  l»  thia  loBj|-Defleoted  atady,  and  by  CiTnff  «  elear 
detelopmeot  «3r  eeoie  iatportaat  jutecifilea  iaprophoUeiiiteiy<8totion.'*-«-<2lvMlMai  %MCa(ar, 
8tpt.,  1837. 

From  Rev.  Dc.  EiiMoira. — ^*<  When  I,  many  yeara  afo,  heard  yon  read  to  me  aome  of  yoor 
Lectnrea  on  the  Revelation,  I  thoogfat  you  treated  that  deep,  diffleult  and  hnportant  anbject  in 
a  very  imrealoiaa  uid  luoM  manner.  I  wiah  toeee  thia  work  pobliabed;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  wjfl  meet  the  appfefaation  of  aosd  iiiife8»4Dd  will  aabaerm  the  grant  oaoae  whieh  bow 
acitatM  the  minda  ana  awakeaa  the  nopea  and  seal  of  the  Chriatiao  world.  The  frtenda  of 
Z!ion  were  never  more  anxious  than  at  preaent  to  learn  the  aigns  of  the  timea,  and  what  they 
may  antieipato  wiH  be  tiie  atate  of  the  ehuroh  and  of  the  world,  before  the  Mifleoniaa.  daring 
the  MiUennhiro,  and  theaoe  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  knew  ell  Chriatiaoa  mtfkt,  and  I  tniat 
they  will  he  dl«poaed  to  promote  the  cireulatlon  of  a  vohune  whieh  may  aerve  to  enlighten  and 
animate  them  to  porane  the  beat  meana  to  bring  on  the  oniveraal  ^read  of  the  goapel,  and  tbe 
latter-day  glory  of  the  church.**  fitATHAirijai.  Bmioira. 

FnnkHM,  Jiprii  15, 1833. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  SniAGus<~"  From  the  atteation  I  have  been  able,  to  render  to  thia  work,  aa 
well  aa  from  the  opiniona  I  have  heard  expreaaed  by  feteIHgent  readera,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
ia  a  jodlcioua,  able  work,  and  ia  entitled  to  the  pablie  patronage."  W.  B.  SraAouib 

dSlteny,  Jitly  16, 1835. 

PNno  Baw.  Dr.  TtrcKxa.—** Having  examined  Sev.  Ifr.  SnMi^  Key  to  the  lUvoiation,  I  am 
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Article  I. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  STATESMEN  AGAINST  WAR. 

Statesmen,  more  enlightened  and  humane  than  warriors, 
accustomed  to  take  larger  and  juster  views  of  the  public  weal, 
and  more  familiar  with  the  virtues  and  blessings  of  peace,  are 
more  generally  and  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  custom  of 
war. 

Even  Machiavel,  whose  name  long  ago  became  synony- 
mous with  political  chicanery,  condemns  the  practice  in  very 
pointed  terms.  "  War,  being  a  profession  by  which  men  can- 
not live  honorably  at  all  times,  is  not,"  he  says,  ^^  to  be  taken 
up  as  a  trade,  except  by  a  commonwealth  or  a  kingdom  ;  and, 
if  they  be  weU  constituted,  they  will  neither  of  them  suffer  any 
of  their  citizens  or  subjects,  or  any  other  good  man,  to  make  it 
his  business.  He  can  never  be  thought  a  good  man  who  takes 
upon  himself  an  employment  by  which,  if  he  would  ever  reap 
any  profit,  he  is  obliged  to  be  false,  and  rapacious,  and  cruel, 
and  to  entertain  several  other  qualities  which  are  not  consistent 
in  a  good  man.  Nor  can  any  man,  great  or  small,  who  makes 
war  his  profession,  be  otiierwise  than  vicious.  Have  you  not 
a  proverb  which  confirms  what  I  say,  that  war  makes  villains, 
and  peace  brings  them  to  the  gallows  1  Rome,  while  it  was 
well  governed,  had  never  any  soldier  who  made  it  his  profession 
to  be  so ;  and  henc^  few  of  them  were  dissolute."  * 

"War,"  said  Lord  Burleigh,  "is  the  curse,  and  peace  the 

*  As  quoted  bj  Thrush,  in  hid  Obfervitioiif  on  War. 
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blessing,  of  a  country.  A  realm  gaineth  more  bj  one  year's 
peace  than  by  ten  years'  war." 

Lord  Clabenbon,  the  great  historian  of  his  own  age,  and 
eminent  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  is  very  full  and  de- 
cided in  his  reprobation  of  war.  "  Of  all  the  punishments  and 
judgments  which  the  provoked  anger  of  the  divine  Providence 
can  pour  out  upon  a  nation  full  of  transgressions,  there  is  none 
so  terrible  and  destroying  as  war.  It  is  a  depopulation,  defaces 
all  that  art  and  industry  hath  produced,  destroys  all  plantations, 
bums  churches  and  palaces,  and  mingles  them  in  the  same 
ashes  with  the  cottages  of  the  peasant  and  the  laborer.  It 
distinguishes  not  of  age,  or  sex,  or  dignity,  but  exposes  all 
things  and  persons,  sacred  and  profane,  to  the  same  contempt 
and  confusion,  and  reduces  all  that  blessed  order  and  harmony, 
which  hath  been  the  product  of  peace  and  religion,  into  the 
chaos  it  was  first  in. 

A  whole  city  on  fire,  is  a  spectacle  full  of  horror ;  but  a 
whole  kingdom  on  fire,  must  be  a  prospect  much  more  terrible. 
And  such  is  every  kingdom  in  war,  where  nothing  flourishes 
but  rapine,  blood  and  murder.  We  cannot  make  a  more 
lively  representation  and  emblem  to  ourselves  of  hell,  than  by 
the  view  of  a  kingdom  in  war. 

It  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  him  who  asked,  why  any 
man  should  be  delighted  Vfith  beauty  1  that  it  was  a  question 
which  none  but  a  blind  man  could  ask.  Nor  can  any  man 
ask  how  or  why  men  come  to  be  delighted  with  peace,  but  he 
who  is  without  natural  bowels,  who  is  deprived  of  all  those 
aflfections  which  can  only  make  life  pleasant. 

No  kingdom  can  flourish  or  be  at  ease,  in  which  there  is 
no  peace.  It  b  only  this  which  makes  men  dwell  at  home, 
and  enjoy  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  and  improve  all  the 
advantages  which  the  air,  and  the  climate,  and  the  soil  admin- 
ister to  them,  and  all  which  yield  no  comfort  where  there  is  no 
peace.  God  himself  reckons  peace  the  greatest  comfort  and 
ornament  he  can  confer  upon  states. 

A  greater  curse  cannot  befall  the  most  wicked  nation,  than 
to  be  deprived  of  peace.  There  is  nothing  of  real  and  sub- 
stantial comfort  in  this  world,  but  what  is  the  product  of  peace ; 
and  whatsoever  we  may  lawfully  and  innocently  take  delight 
in,  is  the  fruit  and  eflTect  of  peace. 

War  breaks  all  that  order,  interrupts  all  that  devotion,  and 
even  extinguisheth  all  that  zeal  which  peace  had  kindled  in 
us.  It  lays  waste  the  dwelling-place  of  God  as  well  as  of 
man,  and  introduces  and  propagates  opink>Ds  and  practices  as 
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much  against  heaven  as  against  earth,  and  erects  a  deity  that 
delights  in  nothing  but  cruelty  and  blood. 

Are  we  pleased  with  the  enlarged  commerce  and  society 
of  large  and  opulent  cities,  or  with  the  retired  pleasures  of  the 
country  ?  Do  we  love  stately  palaces,  and  noble  houses,  or 
take  delight  in  pleasant  groves  and  woods,  or  fruitful  gardens  ? 
All  this  we  owe  to  peace ;  and  the  dissplution  of  peace  disfig- 
ures all  this  beauty,  and  in  a  short  time  covers  and  buries  all 
this  order  and  delight  in  ruin  and  rubbish. 

Finally,  have  we  any  content,  satisfaction  and  joy  in  the 
conversation  of  each  other,  or  in  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  more  adorn  mankind 
than  buildings  and  plantations  do  the  fields  and  grounds  on 
which  they  stand  ?  Even  this  is  the  blessed  efiTect  and  legacy 
of  peace.  War  lays  our  natures  and  manners  as  waste  as  our 
gardens  and  our  habitations ;  and  we  can  as  easily  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of  the  other,  under  the 
cursed  jurisdiction  of  drums  and  trumpets. 

That  men  should  kill  one  another  for  want  of  somewhat 
else  to  do,  seems  to  be  so  horrible  to  humanity,  that  there 
needs  no  divinity  to  control  it.  They  who  allow  no  war  to  be 
lawful,  have  consulted  both  nature  and  religion  much  better 
than  they  who  think  it  may  be  entered  into  to  comply  with 
the  ambition,  covetousness  or  revenge  of  the  greatest  princes 
and  monarcbs  upon  earth ;  as  if  God  had  inhibited  only  single 
murders,  and  left  mankind  to  be  massacred  according  to  the 
humor  and  appetite  of  unjust  and  unreasonable  men. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  this  universal  sufiTering,  and 
even  the  desolation  that  attends  it,  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  war,  however  warrantably  soever  entered  into,  but 
rather  an  argument,  that  no  war  can  warrantable  be  entered 
into.  It  may  be,  upon  a  strict  survey  and  disquisition  into  the 
elements  and  injunctions  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  no  war 
will  be  found  justifiable ;  and,  at  all  events,  what  can  we  think 
of  roost  of  those  wars  which  for  some  hundreds  of  years  have 
infested  the  worid,  so  much  to  the  dishonor  of  Christianity, 
and  in  which  the  lives  of  more  men  have  been  lost  than  might 
have  served  to  have  driven  infidelity  out  of  the  worid,  and  to 
have  peopled  all  those  parts  which  yet  remain  without  inhabit- 
ants ?  Can  we  believe  that  all  those  lives  are  forgotten,  and 
that  no  account  shall  be  rendered  of  them  ? 

They  who  are  the  cause  and  authors  of  any  war  that  can 
justly  and  safely  be  avoided,  have  great  reason  to  fear  that 
they  shall  be  accountable  before  the  supreme  Judge  for  all  the 
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rapine  and  devastation,  all  the  ruin  and  damage,  as  well  as  the 
blood,  that  is  the  consequence  of  that  war.  We  may  piously 
believe,  that  all  the  princes  of  the  world  who  have  wantonly 
obliged  their  subjects  to  serve  them  in  a  war  by  which  millions 
of  men  have  been  exposed  to  slaughter,  fire  and  famine,  will 
sooner  find  remission  for  all  the  other  sins  they  have  committed, 
than  for  that  obstinate  outrage  against  the  life  of  man,  and  the 
murders  which  have  been  committed  by  their  authority."  * 

Necker,  the  illustrious  financier  of  France,  expatiates 
largely  on  the  guilt  and  evils  of  war.  '^  With  what  impa- 
tience," he  exclaims,  "  have  I  wished  to  discuss  this  subject ! 
How  irresistibly  has*  my  heart  been  led  to  expatiate  on  the 
evils  which  are  ever  attendant  on  this  terrible  calamity !  War, 
alas!  impedes  the  course  of  every  salutary  plan,  exhausts  the 
sources  of  prosperity,  and  diverts  the  attention  of  governors 
from  the  happiness  of  nations.  It  even  suspends,  sometimes, 
every  idea  of  justice  and  humanity.  In  a  word,  instead  of 
gentle  and  benevolent  feelings,  it  substitutes  hostility  and 
hatred,  the  necessity  of  oppression,  and  the  rage  of  desolation. 

What  roust  be  our  impressions,  if  we  add  to  the  waste  of 
property  the  calamities  inseparable  from  war,  and  endeavor  to 
'  form  an  estimate  of  the  lives  and  sufi^rings  of  men  ? 

In  the  midst  of  a  council  convened  to  deliberate  on  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  an  upright  servant  might  well  have 
the  courage  thus  to  address  his  sovereign :  <  Sire,  the  war  to 
which  you  are  advised,  will  cost  you  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
hundred  millions ;  and  even  were  victory  every  where  to  follow 
your  arms,  you  will  devote  to  death,  or  to  cruel  sufi^rings,  so 
great  a  number  of  your  subjects,  that  were  any  one  who  could 
read  futurity,  to  present  you  this  moment  with  the  list,  you 
would  start  back  with  horror.  Your  own  people  you  are  going 
to  crush  with  new  taxes,  and  to  slacken  the  activity  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  those  inestimable  sources  of  industry 
and  wealth.  If  you  are  desirous  of  new  subjects,  you  may 
acquire  them  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  the  triumphs  of 
a  battle.  A  good  government  multiplies  men,  as  the  morning 
dews  of  spring  unfold  the  buds  of  plants.  What  personal 
motive  then  can  determine  you  to  war  ?  Is  it  the  splendor  of 
victories,  or  the  ambition  of  a  greater  name  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  ?  But  is  renown  confined  to  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation ? ' 

In  every  situation    where  men    are  impelled  by  circum- 

•  Clarendon'a  Ettaja,  XX,  XXI,  pp.  a86»2M. 
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stances,  neither  their  first  choice,  nor  their  first  impulse,  is  to 
be  considered  in  this  argument.  We  must  study  their  senti- 
ments in  those  moments  when,  distracted  by  a  thousand  ex- 
cruciating pains,  yet  still  lingering  in  existence,  they  are  carried 
off  in  heaps  from  the  fatal  field  where  they  have  been  mowed 
down  by  the  enemy.  We  must  study  their  sentiments  in  those 
noisome  hospitals  where  they  are  crowded  together,  and  where 
the  sufferings  they  endure  to  preserve  a  languishing  existence, 
too  forcibly  prove  the  value  they  set  upon  their  lives,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 
We  ought  more  especially  to  study  their  sentiments  on  board 
those  ships  on  fire,  in  which  there  is  but  a  moment  between 
them  and  the  most  cruel  death ;  and  on  those  ramparts  where 
subterraneous  explosion  announces,  that  in  an  instant  they  are 
to  be  buried  under  a  tremendous  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish. 
But  the  earth  has  covered  them,  the  sea  has  swallowed  them 
up,  and  we  think  of  them  no  more.  Their  voice,  extinguished 
for  ever,  can  no  longer  arraign  the  calamities  of  war.  What 
unfeeling  survivors  we  are !  While  we  walk  over  mutilated 
bodies,  and  shattered  bones,  we  exult  in  the  glory  and  honor 
of  which  we  alone  are  the  heirs. 

Let  me  not  be  reproached  with  having  dwelt  too  long  on 
these  melancholy  representations.  We  cannot  exhibit  them 
too  often ;  so  much  are  we  accustomed  to  behold  in  war,  and 
all  its  attendant  horrors,  nothing  but  an  honorable  employment 
for  the  courage  of  aspiring  youth,  and  the  school  in  which  the 
talents  of  great  officers  are  unfolded ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
this  transient  intoxication,  that  the  conversation  of  the  polite 
circles  in  the  capital  is  often  mistaken  for  the  general  wish  of 
the  nation. 

For  my  part,  far  from  being  apprehensive  that  I  have 
displayed  too  much  zeal  for  truths  that  are  repugnant  to  so 
many  passions  and  prepossessions,  I  believe  these  truths  to  be 
so  useful,  so  essential,  and  so  perfectly  just ;  in  a  word,  I  am 
so  deeply  afi^ted  by  them,  that  after  having  supported  them 
by  my  feeble  voice  in  the  course  of  my  administration,  and 
endeavored  even  from  my  retirement  to  difiuse  them  wide,  I 
could  wish  that  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  were  employed  to 
trace  them  on  the  minds  of  all. 

This  subject  is  of  vast  importance  to  every  nation ;  and  it 
cannot  be  observed  without  pain,  that  war  is  not  the  only  cause 
which  multiplies  the  calamities  of  mankind.  Another  cause 
may  be  traced  to  that  military  genius  which  is  sometimes  the 
effect,  and  sometimes  the  harbinger  of  war.     Several  states 
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are  already  converted,  as  it  were,  into  a  vast  body  of  barracks ; 
and  the  successive  augmentation  of  disciplined  armies  will  be 
sure  to  increase  taxes,  fear  and  slavery  in  the  same  proportion. 

How  much  disquietude  and  renoorse  must  military  ambition 
have  for  its  attendants !  In  the  midst  of  battles  and  of  niins, 
amidst  the  cinders  of  once  flourishing  cities  reduced  to  ashes, 
from  the  graves  of  that  field  where  whole  armies  are  buried,  a 
name  may  doubtless  be  raised,  and  commemorated  in  history ; 
but  the  dreadful  traces  of  desolation  which  mark  the  progress 
of  a  warlike  and  victorious  prince,  leave  no  evidence  of  his 
enjoyment.  I  will  depict  such  a  prince  in  the  zenith  of  his 
glory  and  his  triumphs.  Imagine  him,  after  he  has  been  lis- 
tening to  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  become  intoxicated 
with  their  praises,  entering  his  closet  alone,  and  there  holding 
in  his  hand  the  details  of  all  the  horrors  of  a  battle.  He  reads 
attentively  tlie  recital,  not  with  the  calm  curiosity  of  a  mere 
inquirer  who  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  but  as  the 
author  of  such  accumulated  wrongs,  for  every  one  of  which  his 
conscience  secretly  upbraids  him.  What  distressing  reflections 
must  present  themselves  to  him,  what  gloomy  thoughts  assail 
him !  ^  Who  am  I,'  he  is  compelled  to  say, '  who  am  I,  that  I 
should  command  so  many  ravages,  and  cause  so  many  tears  to 
flow  ?  Bom  to  be  the  benefactor,  I  am  the  scourge  of  man- 
kind. Is  this  the  use  to  which  I  should  appropriate  the  treas- 
ures at  my  disposal,  and  which  I  should  make  of  die  power 
entrusted  to  my  hands  ?  Either  there  is  no  order  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  morality  is  a  mere  fiction,  or  1  shall  have  hereafter 
to  give  an  account  for  all  this;  and  what  will  that  account  be?' 

Look  at  the  closing  scene  of  a  sovereign  whose  views  had 
been  influenced  only  by  ambition,  and  the  love  of  war.  How 
often  does  this  last  moment  appear  terrible  to  him !  Of  what 
use  his  most  glorious  exploits !  Weighed  down  by  age  and  sick- 
ness, encurtained  with  the  shades  of  death,  and  anxious  to 
chase  away  the  melancholy  reflections  which  haunt  him,  does 
he  now  command  his  attendants  to  entertain  him  with  a  recital 
of  his  victorious  battles  ?  Does  he  order  those  trophies  to  be 
spread  before  him  on  which  he  might  still  discern  the  tears 
that  watered  them  ?  No ;  all  these  ideas  terrify  and  distract 
him.  I  have  been  too  fond  of  war,  was  the  last  speech  of  a 
most  poweriul  king !  Regrets  that  came  too  late  to  calm  the 
agitations  of  his  soul,  or  repair  the  evils  he  had  done."  * 

*  Nackw  on  the  Adminiitration  of  Financas  in  France*  chapa.  84,  36. 
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Article  IL 

WAR  IN  CONTRAST  WITH  THE  BIBLE. 

Thebe  is  80  palpable  a  contradiction  between  the  precepts 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  practices  inseparable  ttom  war  in  any  of 
its  ibrms,  that  I  wonder  it  has  never  attracted  more  attenticHi. 
I  cafinot  now  go  into  a  minute,  extended  illustration  of  this 
point ;  but  I  will  give  a  very  brief  contrast  of  war  with  the 
moral  law,  and  with  some  leading  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

1.  Look  at  war  in  the  light  of  the  decalogue. 

Thou  ihalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me ;  and  the  second 
command  of  the  decalogue  forbids  our  making  an  idol  of  any 
thing  in  the  universe.  War  contravenes  both  these  precepts. 
It  sprang  from  paganism ;  its  spirit  is  essentially  pagan  still ; 
and  its  laws  every  where  require  soldiers  to  obey  their  officers 
rather  than  God  himself.  Does  it  not  thus  dethrone  Jehovah 
fiom  the  hearts  of  an  army  ?  Are  not  soldiers  notorious  for 
their  neglect  of  God  ?  A  British  officer,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
cashiered  by  Protestants  for  refusing  to  join  b  what  he  deemed 
the  idolatries  of  popery. 

TTiou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain.  War  is  a  school  of  impiety  and  profaneness ;  blasphemy 
is  the  dialect  of  the  army  and  navy ;  you  can  hardly  enter  a 
camp  or  a  war-ship  without  meeting  a  volley  of  oaths,  or  find 
a  warrior  on  land  or  sea  who  does  not  habitually  blaspheme 
the  name  of  God. 

Remember  the  SiAbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  War  scorns 
to  acknowledge  any  Sabbath,  and  aUolutely  requires  its  ser- 
vants to  trample  this  day  of  God  in  the  dust.  Its  battles  are 
fought,  its  marches  continued,  all  its  labors  exacted,  all  its 
recreations  indulged,  quite  as  much  on  this  as  any  other  day  of 
the  week.  It  is  the  chosen  time  for  splendid  reviews,  and  all 
the  millions  of  soldiers  in  Christendom  are  compelled  to  violate 
the  Sabbath.  , 

JTiou  ihalt  not  steal  War  is  a  system  of  legalized  national 
robbery ;  the  very  same  thing  for  which  individuals  are  sent  to 
the  prison  or  the  gallows.  To  plunder,  bum  and  destroy,  is 
the  soldier's  professed  business ! 

Thou  shalt  not  kill.  It  is  the  very  object  of  war  to  kill 
men.    Its  weapons  are  formed,  its  plans  laid,  its  soldiers  hiie<) 
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and  commissioned,  on  purpose  to  maim,  and  wound,  and  mas- 
sacre. It  is  the  most  tenible  engine  ever  contrived  for  the 
wholesale  butchery  of  mankind.  It  is  supposed  already  to 
have  destroyed  nearly  twenty  times  as  many  as  are  now  on 
the  globe ! — I  might  easily  continue  this  contrast,  and  show 
that  war  requires  soldiers  to  violate  the  whole  decalogue,  and 
all  the  leading  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

II.  But  look  at  this  custom  in  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Can  the  soldier 
do  this,  and  still  continue  his  trade  of  human  butchery  ?  Can 
he  love  those  as  himself  whom  he  is  trying  to  kill,  or  make 
wretched  ?  Love  is  said  to  be  the  fulQlling  of  the  law,  because 
it  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  but  the  soldier  is  required, 
as  a  matter  of  duty  (!)  to  do  his  neighbor  all  the  ill  be  can. 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you^  do  ye  even 
so  to  them.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  man  bum  your  dwelling 
over  your  head,  butcher  your  whole  family,  and  then  send  a 
bullet  or  a  bayonet  through  your  own  heart  ?  This  is  the  very 
business  of  war ;  and  its  grand  maxim  is  to  do  unto  others  just 
what  you  would  not  have  them  do  to  you. 

Avenge  not  yourselves.  War  is  an  engine  of  vengeance. 
Its  spirit  must  be  vindictive ;  for  it  proceeds  in  all  cases  upon 
the  principle  of  injuring  others  either  because  they  have  injured 
us,  or  because  we  fear  they  toilly  unless  we  prevent  it  by  mjur- 
ing  them  in  advance. 

Love  your  enemies; — war  requires  us  to  hate  them,  and 
cannot  exist  for  a  moment  without  a  strong  leaven  of  malice 
difiused  through  two  nations.  Do  good  unto  aU  m^n ; — war 
would  have  us  do  them  the  utmost  evil  in  our  power.  Seek 
peace ; — seek  war.  Follow  peace  with  all  men; — ^follow  war, 
the  science  of  mischief  to  mankind,  as  the  most  honorable  of 
all  professions.  Lay  aside  all  malice; — cherish  as  much  as 
you  can  towards  your  enemies.  Resist  not  evil; — resist  evil 
unto  death.  Overcome  evil  with  good ; — overcome  evil  with 
evil.  Whoso  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also; — whoso  smiteth,  or  seemeth  determined  to 
smite  thee,  kill  him  in  self-defence  as  the  first  law  of  thy 
nature. 

Here  is  the  pith  of  the  Bible  as  a  code  of  morals ;  but  is  not 
war  in  every  form  repugnantto  all  these  precepts  ?  Does  it 
not  trample  on  them  all?  Does  it  not  require  the  soldier  to 
do  what  God  expressly  forbids  ?  Is  not  every  possible  form  of 
war  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  ?  Can  the  followers  of 
the  Prince  of  peace  consistently  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
9^cb  a  system  of  sin  and  mischief,  of  vice  and  crime,  of  robbery 
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and  murder  ? — ^Wbat  license  does  the  gospel  give  them  to  per- 
petrate the  outrages  of  war  ?  Talk  they  of  doing  siLch  deeds 
m  a  Giristian  spirit'?  Is  there  any  evangelical  way  of  burn- 
ing villages,  and  pillaging  cities,  and  butchering  men,  women 
and  children  by  wholesale?  A  Christian  spirit  plunging 
thousands  after  thousands  of  guilty  souls  into  the  bottonSess 
pit !    Such  the  spirit  of  Christ ! !  PACiricns. 


1 

Article  III. 

PREJUDICES  IN  FAVOR  OF  WAR, 

[coiroLrDXD.] 

THE   BBIT  MBAirS   Or  COUNTERACTION. 

Delusion  cannot  last  for  ever.  The  moral  character  and 
tendency  of  war  are  now  frequently  presented.  Still  the  prej- 
udices of  education  in  its  favor  are  serious  hindrances  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  existence  and  effect  of  these  I  have 
endeavored  to  present.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  show,  in  the 
second  place,  how  they  may  be  best  counteracted. 

To  counteract  them  successfully,  we  must  begin  in  the  nur- 
sery.    We  must  first  prevent,  if  possible,  any  predisposition  for 
war.     Christians  should  strive  to  prevent  tlie  formation  of  that 
spirit  which  pre-inclines  a  youtli  to  view  favorably  this  custom. 
Hence  the  mother  should  be  careful  that  the  first  music  with 
which  she  excites  or  soothes  her  child,  should  not  be  a  martial  air. 
This  may  seem  a  little  thing ;  but  few  realize  the  peculiar  power 
of  early  impressions.     And  these  lose  none  of  their  efiTect  fit)m 
the  circumstance  that  they  ever  after  may  be  vague  and  indis- 
tinct.   This  rather  imparts  an  additional  charm.     Were  you 
ever  awaked,  by  a  midnight  serenade,  from  a  quiet  sleep  ? 
How  delightful  the  strains  of  music  which  fell  on  your  ear 
while  you  were  yet  sleeping !     Can  you  ever  forget  the  indis- 
tinct impression  ?    And  how  mystenously  the  charm  fled  so 
soon  as  you  awoke !     You  could  not  fully  recall  it ;  you  never 
will  enjoy  it  again ;  in  pursuit  of  it  you  may  search  the  earth 
in  vain ;  and  that  music  you  will  ever  love  most,  which  most 
forcibly  recalls  the  vague,  yet  enchanting  impression.    Thus 
the  youth  will  ever  love  and  seek  what  most  nearly  resembles 
those  airs  by  which  he  was  charmed  when  a  child ;  and,  if  it 

SO 
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IB  the  raartial  atr  which  first  excited  him,  it  may  prove  the 
means  of  kindling  the  martial  fire. 

Parents,  also,  should  be  careful  lest  they  excite  the  love  of 
war  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  their  children  those  toys  which 
represent  military  movements,  ornaments  and  weapons.  They 
direct  the  thoughts  in  a  wrong  channel.  Those  fascinating 
stories  also  should  be  discourstged  which  tend  to  inflame  the 
imagination  respecting  the  glories  of  war.  What  boy  does  not 
naturally  pant  for  an  occasion  to  dbplay  his  own  heroism, 
after  rising  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  tale  as  ^^  Valentine  and 
Orson,"  or  after  hearing  the  animated  description  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  noted  heroes  of  the  wars  of  our  fathers  ?  But  the 
boy  should  be  induced  to  read  of  the  real  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, and  to  imitate  their  virtues,  rather  than  the  herobm  of 
the  scourges  of  the  world. 

Pictorial  exhibitions  of  naval  scenes,  of  embattled  hosts,  and 
of  distinguished  warriors,  should  also  be  discouraged  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  common.  At  least,  if  they  cannot  be 
resigned,  let  the  youth  be  taught,  as  he  gazes  on  them,  their 
real  influence  on  the  destinies  of  our  race.  If  he  knew  the 
tnie  character  of  that  noble  figure  which  decorates  the  parlor 
or  the  hall,  would  be  contemplate  it  with  delight  ?  No ;  it 
might  cause  him  to  shudder  as  he  would  at  the  image  of  a 
murderer. 

Pictures  are  not  so  much  to  be  condemned  as  the  impression 
which  the  youth  is  permitted  to  receive  from  them.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  countenances  which  ever  was  engraved  is 
that  of  Aaron  Burr.  Why  is  not  that  the  ornament  of  our 
houses,  as  well  as  the  picture  of  Lafayette  or  Decatur  ?  Why 
is  it,  when  we  gaze  on  the  face  of  Burr  or  Arnold,  we  instinc- 
tively recoil  ?  Why  is  it  they  do  not  excite  the  love  of  mili- 
tary distinction,  as  they  both  were  brave  and  successful  ?  Be- 
cause we  are  told  that  they  were  traitors.  When,  therefore, 
the  youth  beholds  the  beautiful  picture  of  favorite  warriors,  let 
him  be  told  that  they  were  the  destroyers  of  tl)e  earth.  In 
like  manner,  when  he  admires  the  gorgeousness  of  military 
parade,  let  his  thoughts  be  directed  to  the  field  of  misery  and 
death,  to  noxious  hospitals,  to  devastated  countries,  to  burning 
cities,  to  violated  virtue,  to  murdered  innocence ;  '^  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not."  When  he  contemplates,  too,  the  elegant  tro- 
phies of  former  victory,  let  the  parent  remind  him  bow  dearly 
they  were  bought  by  hb  country's  treasure.  When  he  glories 
m  the  stately  monument,  let  him  be  shown  that  it  is  cemeoted 
by  the  blood  and  tears  df  hb  ancestors. 
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Above  all,  l«t  tbe  parent  inculcate  the  beauty  and  impor- 
tance of  tbe  peace  principle  in  all  his  intercourse  with  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  playmates.  Parents  strangely  overlook  this 
essential  part  of  education.  The  boy  too  often  is  encouraged, 
or  permitted  to  strike  back,  to  indulge  in  revenge  and  hatred. 
He  is  indeed  often  told  that  it  is  magnanimous  to  fight ;  that, 
if  he  does  not  return  the  blow  of  his  youthful  assailant,  he  is 
cowardly  and  mean-spirited.  How  often  are  boys  set  on  di- 
rectly to  fighting,  without  any  provocation,  just  to  show  spirit 
and  courage ;  and  the  victor,  because  he  is  favored  with  more 
skill,  or  strength,  or  daring  than  his  opponent,  is  praised  like  a 
heathen  conqueror!  Such  training  sets  on  fire  all  the  bad 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  It  makes  enemies  of  the  best 
friends.  It  leads  to  fearful  consequences.  The  parent  cannot 
be  too  watchful  of  his  children's  conduct  in  this  respect,—- 
cannot  too  often  impress  on  their  minds  the  peaceful  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  its  maxims  of  forbearance  and  submission. 

The  public  teacher  also,  as  well  as  the  parent,  may  do 
much  towards  counteracting  the  prejudices  of  education,  chiefly 
by  giving  a  proper  direction  to  the  studies  and  thoughts  of  his 
pupils.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  influence  of  the  classics  in 
exciting  a  martial  spirit  ?  Tbe  bad  influence  of  these  may  be 
counteracted,  not  by  burning  them,  as  some  suppose,  but  by 
presenting,  in  tbe  light  of  the  gospel,  the  true  worth  of  military 
glory,  and  tbe  true  character  of  the  lauded  heroes  of  antiquity. 
Why  does  npt  the  elegant  mythology  of  Homer  incline  the 
scholar  to  polytheism?  Because  its  absurdities  are  exposed 
by  teachers ;  because  the  youth  compares  the  moral  obliquities 
of  the  gods  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  And  why 
should  he  not  also  be  made  to  see,  by  the  same  standard,  the 
moral  character  of  heroes,  tbe  value  of  their  honors  ?  When 
the  youth,  therefore,  kindles  with  enthusiasm  at  tbe  interesting 
description  of  the  classic  hero,  let  him  see  that  his  wreath  is 


'^  Sprinkled  o'er  with  human  gore, 
And  drenched  in  tears, 


By  widows,  orphans  abed.' 

The  teacher  cannot  take  away  the  love  of  iame,  but  he  can 
hold  out  to  view  tliat  which  roost  deserves  it.  Let  him  show 
that  the  '^  great  are  not  always  good,  but  that  the  good  are 
always  great ; "  that  moral  excellence  b  the  highest  kind  of 
excellence ;  that  the  labors  of  a  Howard  or  a  Mills  have  con- 
ferred more  real  dory  on  mankind  than  all  the  splendors  of 
Marathon  or  Tra&lgar,  the  hernsm  of  More,  or  the  trophies  of 
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Marlborough.    Let  him  compare  the  rash  brayery  of  Achilles 
with  the  moral  courage  of  Paul,  and  show  that 

— ■ — ^"  there  exists 


Ad  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence ; 
That  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence, 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment, 
These  are  not  they  which  generate 
The  calm,  and  blissful,  and  enduring  mighty." 

Again  ;  in  our  systems  of  instruction,  that  fundamental  error 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  namely, ''  that  which  is  ex- 
pedient is  right,"  should  be  exposed.  It  is  the  general  recep- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  expediency,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
which  has  caused  so  much  apathy  respecting  the  great  evils  of 
society.  Men  will  be  blinded  as  to  the  true  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  any  thing  which  the  Bible  condemns,  so  long  as  they 
can  justify  its  practice  by  supposed  advantages.  But  I  have 
before  alluded  to  this  erroneous  principle.  The  importance  of 
correcting  public  sentiment  respecting  it  must  be  at  once  seen/ 
if  we  would  counteract  the  prejudices  respecting  war. 

The  minister  of  the  gospel  may  also  do  much  to  undermine 
these  prejudices.  Any  thing  which  comes  from  the  pulpit  is 
invested  with  peculiar  authority.  The  clergyman  is  the  au- 
thorized expounder  of  the  oracles  of  God.  What  he  says  is 
generally  believed.  Let  him  preach  against  the  custom  of 
war  in  all  its  developments  and  forms.  Let  him  show  its  dis- 
crepancy with  the  laws  of  God,  the  settled  and  eternal  princi- 
ples of  truth.  The  moral  character  and  tendency  of  war  must 
be  distinctly  presented,  and  men  must  be  made  to  see  and  feel 
that,  just  so  far  as  they  encourage  war,  they  are  violating  their 
duty  to  God  and  society.  The  moral  sense  of  the  community 
must  be  appealed  to.  And  there  is  hope  of  influencing  men 
who  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 
A  conscientious  man  cannot  long  oppose  solemn  truth  and 
duty.  And  there  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  our  land  a  dispo- 
sition to  banish  evils  when  their  moral  influence  has  been 
clearly  seen  to  be  wrong.  And  this  conservative  principle  still 
operates.  Public  opinion  will  gradually  condemn  what  is 
known  to  be  a  sin.  But  prejudices  never  will  be  removed 
entirely  respecting  a  favorite  custom  until  this  is  clearly  seen. 
Interest,  passion,  hope,  custom,  are  potent  adversaries  to  re- 
formers. Witness  the  African  slave  trade.  The  tears  and 
entreaties  of  the  African  were  lost  even  on  the  benevolent 
Newton,  as  well  as  on  those  nations  which  encouraged  the 
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traffic.    Doubtless,  in  view  of  the  bitter  sighs  and  groans, 
hardships  and  lot  of  the  poor  captive, 

•"  some  natural  tears  they  dropped, 


But  wiped  them  soon." 

These  did  not  enlighten  them.  They  still  scrupled  not  to 
consign  him  and  his  posterity  to  a  cruel  and  hopeless  bondage.  , 
It  was  not  until  the  moral  character  of  the  slave  trade  was 
distinctly  presented  that  public  opinion  condemned  it.  So 
long  as  it  was  not  thought  to  be  wrong  to  drink  the  liquid  poi-- 
son,  popular  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  use  remained  in  full 
force,  even  while  the  evils  of  intemperance  were  seen  and  felt. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  moralpower  to  apply  truth  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men.  Then  only  is  it  irresistible.  Hence 
war  must  be  decried,  not  only  as  an  evil,  but  as  a  wicked 
custom,  which  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  condemns,  just  as 
intemperance  and  slavery  are  proved  to  be  sins.  And  who 
can  do  this  so  efficiently  as  the  minister  of  tlie  gospel  ?  It  is 
to  him  that  the  eyes  of  the  advocates  of  peace  are  chiefly 
directed. 

Lastly ;  let  all  Christian  philanthropists  do  what  they  can 
to  counteract  these  prejudices  of  education.  Particularly  let 
the  directors  of  public  opinion  investigate  and  enforce  the  prac- 
tical efficacy  and  moral  beauty  of  the  principles  of  peace. 
The  power  of  moral  suasion  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
There  is  a  virtue  in  it  which  philosophers  have  rarely  investi- 
gated. Let  public  opinion  be  enlightened  as  to  its  superior 
excellence,  not  affirmed  by  Scripture  simply,  but  illustrated  by 
the  providence  of  God.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
whenever  it  has  been  resorted  to,  it  has  proved  of  singular 
efficacy.  Examples  of  moral  power  successfully  used,  have 
not  been  sufficiently  brought  to  light.  There  is  something 
about  it  which  will  disarm  the  bitterest  foe.  There  is  no  re- 
sistance to  the  bearer  of  love  and  peace.  It  always  takes  two 
to  fight.  In  a  warlike  age,  a  peaceful  man  came  and  dwelt 
with  a  people  trained  to  constant  warfare.  Degraded,  ignorant 
and  fierce  they  were ;  but  this  unarmed  man,  relying  on  the 
protection  of  God,  dwelt  with  these  people  secure  and  honored. 
None  rose  up  against  him.  Even  while  the  north  and  the 
south  reechoed  to  the  bloody  war-whoop  and  the  groans  of  the 
tortured  white  man,  William  Penn  lived  in  peace  and  safety. 

^  Integer  vitae  sceleriscjue  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jacuhs  neque  arcu." 

"  Let  public  opinion  be  enlightened  as  to  the  efficacy  qf  the 
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peace  principle  whereTcr  it  has  been  tried.  "  When  a  man's 
ways  please  the  Lord,  he  raaiceth  even  bis  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him."  O  how  long  shall  man  be  taught,  and  bj 
Christians  too,  that  it  is  better  to  trust  in  the  weapons  of  war, 
than  in  the  promises  of  God  ?  When  will  they  enforce,  as 
rules  of  universal  obligation,  those  principles  which  will  pre- 
vail in  that  blissful  period,  when, ''  instead  of  the  thorn,  shall 
spring  up  the  myrtle,  the  solitary  place  shall  be  made  glad, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose  ? " 

Tlius  I  have  endeavored  to  present  some  of  those  influences 
which  bias  the  mind  in  favor  of  war,  and  to  suggest  some  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  removing  them.  As  these  preju- 
dices are  chiefly  formed  by  education,  so  by  education  tbey 
must  be  counteracted.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
removal  of  prejudices,  however  important,  will  never  alone 
effect  the  abolition  of  war.  This  will  not  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  We  must  go  deeper.  We  must  overcome  those 
dispositions  which  lead  to  war.  We  must  suppress,  every 
where,  the  war  spirit.  This  can  be  effected  only  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  the  hearts  of  men.  <<  Then  wars  must 
cease,"  says  Knox,  '*  as  the  stream  ceases  to  flow  when  the 
fountain  is  destitute  of  water,  and  the  tree  no  longer  blossoms 
and  buds  when  the  fibres  which  extract  moisture  from  the 
earth,  are  rescinded  and  withered.  The  cause  ceasing,  the 
effect  can  no  longer  follow."  A.  Z. 


Article  IV. 


THE  DUTY  OF  CHRISTIANS  REGARDING  WAR  LEARNED  FROM 

THE  BIBLE. 

It  favorable  opinions  as  to  the  morality  of  a  custom  might 
be  safely  argued  from  its  antiquity  alone,  the  resort  to  physical 
violence  between  nations  is  just ;  it  has  prevailed  from  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  till  now.  If  general  acquiescence  in  a 
practice,  or  the  extent  to  which  men  carry  it,  or  the  vigor  with 
which  they  urge  it,  might  be  deemed  a  safe  criterion  of  judg- 
ment, then  too  must  a  favorable  decision  be  recorded  as  to  the 
moral  propriety  of  war ;  for  comparatively  few  have  as  yet 
ever  dissented  m  respect  to  its  defensibleness  and  expediencv 
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while,  on  a  theatre  as  bmad  as  the  earth,  it  has  called  out  the 
most  determined  purposes  and  energetic  actions  of  beings  im« 
mortal  and  accountable  to  God. 

Believing  that  the  divine  will  declares  human  duty,  we  shall 
aim,  in  the  present  article,  to  ascertain  from  the  Scriptubes, 
the  Christianas  duty  regarding  war.  The  points  to  which 
reference  is  to  be  had  are  these :  In  what  light  ought  wars  to  ' 
be  viewed  1  Should  the  custom  be  acquiesced  in,  or  op^ 
posed  1 

Let  us  fiist  consult  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  This  shows  thaty  often,  the  patriarchs  and  their  de- 
scendantSy  the  Israelites,  were  engaged  in  warfare  in  obe^ 
dience  to  God.  The  custom,  as  it  obtained  with  the  Hebrews, 
was  never  disapproved  of  Heaven.  Hence  the  question  arises, 
whether  we  may  reason  from  this  fact  to  justify  modem  wars. 
*  The  Israelites,'  it  is  often  argued, '  made  war  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will ;  and,  therefore^  Christian  nations  may,  in 
their  contests,  have  the  same  sanction.'  But  is  not  this  argu- 
ment based  on  assumption  ?  Does  it  not  evidently  assume 
that  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Christians  are  similar 
as  to  the  custom  in  question  ?  We  have  to  inquire,  then,  does 
there  exist,  between  their  case  and  ours,  the  analogy  assumed  ? 

These  circumstances  affect  the  inquiry :  1.  Jehovah  de- 
clared his  choice  of  the  Jews,  as  depositaries  of  true  religion, 
*'  by  great  terrors  and  by  wars ; "  *  while,  to  manifest  his  elec- 
tion of  Christians  for  this  purpose,  the  earth  was  lulled  into 
quietude,  and,  lighted  down  from  heaven,  embassies  of  angels 
sung  in  audible  songs,  ''  On  earth  peace." — 2.  Often  the 
Jews  were  so  explicitly  commanded  to  fight,  that,  had  they 
declined  it,  they  would  have  deliberately  disobeyed  Jebovah.f 
It  cannot  be  shown  that  such  injunctions  have  ever  been  laid 
on  Christians.  What  believer,  by  reluctance  to  engage  in  war, 
puts  Christ  to  open  shame  ? — 3.  There  were  nations  by  Crod 
himself  "delivered  to  the  Jews,"  with  the  iDtent  that  they 
should  be  "utterly  destroyed." J  When  have  any  people 
been  divinely  given  up  to  Christians  for  purposes  of  utter 
destruction  ?— 4.  God  employed  the  Jews,  in  these  extermi- 
nating wars,  as  executioners  of  the  sentence  which  he,  as  judge, 
Eassed  on  those  nations  because  of  their  sins.^  Christians, 
owever,  should  shrink  from  taking  it  on  them  to  minister 
Heaven's  anger  upon   the  wicked.|| — 5.    In  their  conflicts, 
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preservatioD  was  guaranteed  to  the  Jews ;  *  and  the  stipulation 
was  so  faithfully  performed,  that  they  could  slay  myriads  of 
enemies  without  losing  even  one  of  their  own  men.f  What 
security  of  this  kind  have  Christians  ? — 6.  Because  the  Jewish 
warriors  once  mea3ured  their  ability  for  war  by  the  ordinary 
principles  of  warfare,  (rod  terribly  punished  them 4  By  what 
other  principles  can  Christians  estimate  warlike  endowments, 
or  military  strength  ? — ^7.  When  the  Jews  were  "  beaten  before 
their  enemies,"  this  was  proof  that  there  lay  on  them  some 
heinous  sin.^  Such  an  event  they  might  class  with  unnatural 
and  nxpematural  ills.||  But  how  do  discomfitures  betoken  any 
thing  with  certainty  as  to  the  moral  state  of  Christians  ? — 
8.  The  Jews  were  authorized  to  pronounce  their  enemies,  in 
general,  enemies  of  God.lT  Can  Christian  nations  say  or 
believe  thus  ?  They  are  frequently  ranged  each  against  each 
in  enmity.  If,  at  such  times,  they  must  reciprocally  account 
themselves  God'3  foes,  where  are  then  his  friends  ? — 9.  To  the 
Jews  Jehovah  pledged  habitual  protection  in  war.**  He  has 
no  where  given  a  similar  pledge  to  Christians.  Such  an  im- 
pregnable shield  has  never  been  thrown  over  them ;  or  history 
bad  told  a  less  bloody  tale. 

The  cases,  as  they  appear  to  us,  are  much  at  variance. 
There  is  less  of  resemblance  than  of  contrast.  From  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jews,  it  seems  clear  that  war,  as  at  present  ex- 
cited, and  managed,  and  sought,  is  indeed  very  seldom  capable 
of  being  justified  in  reason  and  before  (rod.  Have  we  not 
found,  then,  at  the  least,  a  plain  intimation  that  the  will  of 
God  to  each  of  us  says,  "  Oppose  the  custom,  favor  it  not, 
labor  to  do  it  away  ? " 

n.  But  the  Old  Testament  announces  that  war  is  to  end. 
Its  prophecies  to  this  effect  are  as  rich  as  they  are  explicit. 
We  may  refer  to  one  of  them.  "  Every  battle  of  the  warrior 
is  with  confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,"  declares 
Isaiah ;  ff  and  then  passing  to  tell  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  mark 
the  appellation  which  he  gives  as  the  grand  climax  of  the 
Saviour's  other  illustrious  titles,  '^  His  name  shall  be  called  the 
MIGHTY  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  THE  PRINCE 
OF  PEACE,"  tt  i-  e.,  the  peaceful  Ruler,  the  Ruler  of 
happy,  peaceful  men.     Read  also  these  sure  words :  '^  It  shall 

•  Nam.  10:  8,  9.    Dent.  1:  29—31,  20: 1 — 4.        f  Nam.  31:  49. 
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come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established,  .  •  •  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it.  .  .  .  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebake 
many  people ;  [what  shall  the  consequence  of  this  establish* 
ment  and  this  judgment  be  ?]  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation^  neither  shall  thet 
LEARN  WAR  ANY  MORE."  *  It  would  Seem  that  the  only  ques- 
tion one  need  ask  here  is,  to  what  period  is  the  phrase  '^  last 
days  "  to  be  referred  ?  This  the  apostles  have  answered.f  It 
specifies  the  time  of  Christianity.  (And  the  reader  will 
please  remember  this,  whHe  dwelling  on  the  other  prophecies 
of  the  same  import  as  these.)  It  embraces  the  whole  range  of 
years  succeeding  the  death  of  Christ ;  during  which  his  religion 
ought  to  have  been  received  in  full  in  all  men's  hearts,  and 
obeyed  in  full  in  all  men's  lives.  Prophecy  thus  determinately 
assures  us,  that  it  is  God's  purpose,  not  merely  that  wars  shall 
cease,  but  that  their  cessation  shall  be  effected  by  human 
agency,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Christians. 

Does  any  one  now  ask,  "  by  what  Christians  ?  when  are 
they  to  live  ? "  The  ready  answer  is  this :  Our  religion  is 
Christianity.  Its  character  is  permanent ;  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
placed ;  no  other  dispensation  will  succeed  it.  It  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  What  it  requires  of  any,  it  demands  of  all. 
It  has  no  new  requisitions  to  propose ;  it  will  abate  now  noth- 
ing of  that  which  it  will  demand  m  later  days.  It  does  require 
of  us  every  thing  which  in  ages  hence  it  will  of  our  posterity. 
Christianity  with  its  present  principles  and  obligations  is  to 
extirpate  the  custom  of  war ;  that  is,  Christians — ^all  that  bear 
the  name  of  Christ — are  bound  to  conjoin  their  hearts  and 
their  hands  to  extirpate  it.  Are  you  who  read  this,  a  Chris- 
tian? You  then  have  adopted  these  principles,  and  thesd 
obligations  bind  you.  So  far  are  you  from  being  at  liberty  to 
favor,  or  contribute  in  any  wise  to  uphold  this  custom,  that, 
we  think,  you  will  permit  us  to  assert  it  as  your  bounden  duty 
imposed  on  you  by  your  Saviour's  word,  to  oppose  it  strenu- 
ously. Does  not  this  appear  by  inference  conclusive  and 
unavoidable  ? 

Let  us  now  advert,  secondly,  to  the  New  Testament. 

I.  We  mil  consider  its  precepts.  One  thing  is  here  to  be 
premised.     This  inspired  book  embodies,  in  form,  no  rules  of 
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legislation,  or  maxims  of  public  policy.  It  deals  directly  only 
with  individual  feeling  and  conduct.  It  bids  us  judge  of 
practices  and  customs  by  the  motives  and  dispositions  in  which 
they  originate,  and  which  they  engender  and  nourish.  Yet  of 
what  are  communities  composed  but  individuals?  What  is 
the  national  feeling,  and  the  national  conduct,  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  feeling  and  conduct  which  belong  to  individuals  ?  By 
whom  is  the  multitude  controlled,  and  the  tide  of  battle  poured 
along,  if  not  by  individuals  ?  What  then  are  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament  as  to  warlike  propensities  and  the  love  of 
war? 

1.  Compare  the  suggestions  of  the  spirit  of  war  with  the 
sayings  of  Christ.  Christ  says,  ^'Of  the  poor  in  spirit  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ; "  the  war-spirit  lauds  pride.  Christ 
blesses  "  the  meek ; "  the  war-spirit,  men  of  wrath :  Christ, 
"  the  peacemakers ; "  the  war-spirit,  those  who  are  busied  in 
contentions  and  strife.  Christ  enjoins,  ^<  Bless  them  that  curse 
you  ; "  the  war-spirit,  *  Curse  and  injure  them.'  Christ  teach- 
es, "  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  in  heaven  forgive  you ; "  the  war-spirit,  *  Forgive  them 
never,  come  what  may : '  Christ,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  , 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ; "  the  war-spirit, 

*  Whatever  they  have  done  to  you  which  ye  would  not,  just 
that  do  ye  to  them : '  Christ,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves ; "  the  war-spirit,  *  Be  wise  as  serpents,  and 
as  harmless  too : '  Christ,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself; "  the  war-spirit, '  Hate  hm  so  far  as  he  hates  thee.' 

2.  See  how  the  directions  of  the  spirit  of  war  compare  with 
those  of  the  apostles.  "  Avenge  not  yourselves."  *  Nay,  take 
it  on  you  to  avenge.'  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord."  '  Seek  revenge ;  get  it  in  large  measure ;  it 
is  sweet.'  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ; " — *  feed  him 
Hot : '  "  for  in  so  doing  thou  wilt  convert  him  into  a  friend  ; " 
<  for  by  doing  so  thou  wilt  make  him  more  bitter  in  enmity.' 
"  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 
'  Be  not  outdone  in  doing  harm,  but  outdo  harm  by  harm.' 
"  So  far  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  *  Live 
so  far  at  the  control  of  others,  that  they  may  find  it  easy  to 
blow  up  your  passions  to  a  flame,  and  fill  you  with  hatred  and 
rage.' 

We  are  furnished  by  this  comparison  with  facilities  to  judge 
whether  the  principles  and  sentiments  which  characterize  ''the 
people  that  delight  in  war,"  are  not  repugnant  to  the  gospel. 
Does  it  nod  set  a  broad  seal  of  unqualified  disallowance  upon 
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them  ?  How  much  allowance  then  will  the  gospel  permit  us 
to  grant  to  that  custom  which  brings  them  into  practice,  which 
embodies  them  in  forceful  action,  and  applies  them  by  system 
and  rule  ? 

II.  We  may  advert  to  the  examples  in  the  New  Testament 
respecting  this  ciutom.  (This  is  one  of  the  very  few  historical 
books  which  give  no  history  of  war !)  These  instances  touch 
on  our  inquiry.* 

1.  Soldiers  asked  John  the  Baptist,  ^^  What  shall  we  do  ?  "f 
They  were  probably  mercenaries,  such  as  fight  in  any  cause 
for  mere  pay.  Can  it  be  that  the  religion  which  breathes  only 
love  will  sanction  this  ?  '  John  did  fiot  bid  them  leave  the 
service,'  it  is  said.  What  argument  will  any  one  build  on  this 
mere  absence  of  assertion  ?  One  that  shall  be  urged  to  con- 
travene the  precepts  we  have  just  considered  ?  One  that  may 
essentially  modify  the  application  of  them?  If  any  person 
should  frame  an  argument  on  such  a  basis,  we  might  content 
ourselves  with  replying.  What  then  means  the  charge,  *'  Do 
violence  to  no  man,"  f  thus  given  to  those  trained,  as  their 
noblest,  if  not  their  ordinary  employment,  to  the  business  of 
doing  violence  on  multitudes  of  men  ? 

2.  Of  a  centurion,  a  Roman  soldier,  our  Saviour  declared, 
<<  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  %  Christ, 
we  concede,  was  silent  as  to  his  military  character.  But  this 
silence  is  easily  accounted  for.  He  saw  military  men,  perhaps 
daily  ;  why  should  he  have  passed  a  judgment,  in  this  respect, 
on  this  one  rather  than  on  those  ?  Suppose  that  he  had  cen- 
sured him  ;  would  this  censure  have  arisen  out  of  the  circum- 
stances, or  have  comported  with  them  ?  How  did  he  come  to 
our  Lord  ?  Not  as  a  soldier,  but  simply  as  a  deserving  per- 
son. It  was,  as  such,  that  the  Lord  noticed  him.  The  ap- 
probation, it  will  be  remembered,  is  directed,  not  in  any  way 
to  his  profession,  but  exclusively  to  his  faith.  Doubtless  ha 
had,  like  his  countrymen,  been,  at  some  former  period,  an 
idolater.  May  it  not  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  Jesus 
would  have  spoken  of  idolatry,  in  this  case,  rather  than  of  war? 
He  spoke  of  neither.  And  if  Christ's  silence,  in  this  case, 
respecting  idolatry  was  consistent  with  holding  it  in  the  utmost 
abhorrence,  who,  with  his  precepts  in  remembrance,  will  say 
that  his  silence  here  respectmg  war  is  pot  consistent  with  hold- 
ing that  custom  in  equal  abhorrence  ? 

*  See  on  this  topic  Djmond'i  EMayi  en  the  Prineiplef  of  Moraiitj.    Eb.  III. , 
chap.  19.  t  Loke  8: 14.  ^  Bl«t  8: 8r-10. 
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3.  The  Saviour  paid  tribute  to  the  Roman  government.* 
This  went,  no  doubt,  with  other  moneys,  into  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  question  we  are  here  to  resolve  is,  Will  this 
militate  against  a  rigorous  application  of  his  commands  ?  How 
can  it  ?  The  Roman  nation  lived  indeed  on  war ;  so  also 
they  worshipped  thousands  of  false  gods.  If  the  Saviour's 
tax-paying  may  be  taken  in  sanction  of  the  custom  of  war, 
may  it  not,  or  rather,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  must  it  not,  be 
taken  in  sanction  of  the  accustomed  multiform  idolatry,  since 
idolatry  along  with  war  was  maintained  fronoi  the  common 
treasury?  The  whole  truth,  as  we  view  it,  is  this:  Our  Saviour 
gave,  as  a  Jewish  citizen,  the  tribute  laid  on  him,  as  on  all 
individuals  who  were  such,  by  the  Roman  power.  Not  the 
shadow  of  inconsistency  may,  in  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  be 
traced  between  his  practice  and  his  commands.  We  can  appro- 
priately aver  to  any  man,  if  you  argue  that  he  favored  war, 
the  argument  is  equally  strong  that  he  favored  idolatry  ;  if  you 
argue  that  he  favored  any  Roman  war,  the  same  argument  is 
equally  clear  that  he  favored  all  those  which  the  Romans 
themselves,  wicked  and  heathen  as  they  were,  acknowledged, 
were  terribly  atrocious  and  vile. 

4.  Before  his  capture  by  the  Jewish  band,  Christ  directed 
his  disciples  to  procure  swords.f  fVhyl  When  it  was  said, 
"  Lord,  here  are  two  swords,"  he  replied,  "  It  is  enough."  % 
Here  the  abettors  of  the  custom  under  examination  will  find  a 
difficulty.  Two  swords  were  not  enough  for  twelve  persons, 
himself  and  the  eleven,  to  use  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
sequel  of  the  narrative  even  states  chat,  when  one  of  the  disci- 
ples had  used  one  of  them  thus,  Jesus  miraculously  healed  the 
wound.^  This  difficulty,  however,  will  perhaps  vanish,  should 
it  occur  to  the  individuals  troubled  with  it,  to  reflect  that  the 
call  for  weapons  miffht  have  been  made,  and  this  occurrence 
permitted,  by  our  Lord,  so  as  to  show,  more  impressively,  and 
by  his  own  example,  his  disapprobation  of  his  followers  relying 
on  arms.  How  could  he,  indeed,  have,  with  more  aptness,  or, 
in  any  way,  better  illustrated  what  he  bad  taught  his  disciples 
to  do,  **  Love  your  enemies,"  &c.,  than  by  this  inversion  of 
what  the  disciples  had  done  ?  The  sad  truth  which  he  uttered 
in  connection  with  this  incident,  and,  it  would  appear,  as  a 
sufficient,  though  not  the  greatest  reason  for  the  abandonment 
and  utter  disuse  of  physical  violence  for  remedial  purposes, 
confirms  this  view ;  "All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perUh 

*  Mat  17:  24,  26.  t  Luke  22:  86.  t  ▼.  88.  §  ▼.  61. 
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by  the  sword" *  We  cannot, as  we  pass,  well  forbear  asking, 
have  we  not  here  Christ  giving  to  his  precepts  the  enforcement 
of  his  own  practice,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  seem- 
ed to  call  imperatively  for  conduct  in  reverse  of  them  ? 

5.  Regarding  the  case  of  Cornelius,!  remarks  similar  to 
those  made  in  regard  to  the  other  centurion,  are  applicable.;^ 

6.  The  first  Christians  were  directed  to  flee  from  Jerusalem 
when  they  should  see  it  encompassed  with  armies.^  They 
had  been  inoffensive  men  ;  and  was  it  not  their  homes,  their 
kinsmen,  their  earthly  all  which  would  be  assailed  ?  Why 
should  they  depart  then  7  Should  they  not  have  stayed  espe- 
dally  thenl  Forty  years  beforehand  this  direction  was  given. 
Yet  it  was  no  foresight  of  a  weak  fear  that  gave  it.  The  lips 
of  him  who  at  that  time  bade  them  fly,  had  previously  bidden 
them, ''  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  ; "  and  he  himself 
soon  afterward  met  a  death  fraught  with  sufferings  such  as 
have  never  been  paralleled,  with  unblanching  courage,  herein, 
as  in  other  things,  leaving  them  an  example  which,  both  before 
and  after  this  flight,  they  shrunk  not  from  following,  till  "  the 
king  of  terrors "  came  to  them  arrayed  in  his  most  frightful 
forms.  Let  it  be  that  this  direction  was  given  to  them  with 
reference  to  a  singular  emergency,  and  in  view  of  such  miseries 
to  be  occasioned  by  war  as  earth  never  had  seen,  and  should 
never  see  again  ;||  yet  it  teaches  plainly  a  lesson  which  all  the 
Saviour's  friends  may  learn.  It  confessedly  presents  nothing 
in  favor  of  withstanding  war  even  in  the  instance  of  its  being 
brought  against  us.  What  is  its  bearing,  then,  upon  the  cus- 
tom, and  the  love  of  making  war  ?  Regarding  this,  what  else 
does  it  inculcate  ? 

Thus  far  the  examples.  Are  not  Christians,  from  their 
testimony  also,  authorized  to  regard  this  custom  as  discordant 
with  the  "  will  of  God  concerning  us  1 "  They  tally  and  are 
coincident  in  spirit  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  And  how 
beautifully  do  the  maxims  and  injunctions  of  the  latter  dispen- 
sation harmonize  with,  and  fulfil,  the  prophecies  of  the  former ! 

Thus  have  we  sought  to  trace  out  Christian  duty,  as  to  this 
custom,  from  the  inspired  writings.  And  the  examination  has 
led  to  this  result :  If  we  are  permitted  to  do  any  thing  of  war- 
like kind,  it  must  not  exceed  the  limits  of  simple  resistance 
against  perilous  assaults;  and  the  heart  must,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  kept  wholly  free  from  inimical  and   revengeful  feel- 

*  Mat.  26:  62.  t  Acts  10.  t  (2)  above. 

§  Mat  24:  6,  16,  &c  II  M»t  24:  21. 
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ings ;  still  loving  its  neighbors  (its  assailants)  as  itself.  Every 
thing  beyond  this,  the  love  of  war,  the  spirit  of  war,  the  com- 
placent regard,  the  custom,  of  war,  it  forbids.  In  what  state 
are  Christians  to  place  themselves  towards  that  which  the  gos- 
pel forbids?  They  may  not  abstain  firom  it  merely;  they 
must  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  it.  They  always,  so  far 
as  their  ability  extends,  should,  in  the  use  of  those  means 
which  the  gospel  affords,  and  to  which  the  providence  of  God 
directs,  seek,  discreetly  and  conscientiously,  to  extirpate  and 
expel  it  from  the  world.  The  will  of  Jehovah  is  paramount 
authority.  If  no  important  error  lurks  in  the  statements  and 
reasoning  here  presented,  our  duty  stands  clearly  revealed. 

We  will  each  rest  in  this  conclusion :  Ood  calls  me  to  aid 
in  taking  away  from  this  world  the  practice  and  love  of  war. 
He  requires  me,  not  only  to  disapprove  the  custoniy  but  to  put 
forth  strenuously  every  judiciotu  effort,  by  legal,  moral, 
rightful,  Christian  influence,  to  abolish  it  for  ever. 


Article  V. 

MR.  WOLFF'S  ADDRESS  ON  PEACE. 

Mr.  Wolff,  the  converted  Jew,  delivered,  on  the  evening  of  Sept 
9th,  1837,  before  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  an  address,  of  which 
we  copy  the  following  abstract  from  Zion's  Watchman : 

My  dear  Friends : — ^I  am  indebted  to  this  Society  for  having 
considered  a  passage  of  Scripture  the  past  week  more  atten- 
tively than  I  ever  did  before.  I  am  fully  convinced,  as  a 
student  of  prophecy,  that  peace  shall  be  established  on  earth 
at  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But,  if  we 
must  not  speak  of  this  till  that  time,  we  might  as  well  not 
speak  of  any  thing  concerning  the  gospel  till  that  time.  We 
must,  therefore,  see  if  this  Society  can  be  defended  by  Scrip- 
ture; and  if  so,  we  must  advocate  it,  though  its  principles  may 
not  agree  with  our  own  in  every  respect. 

That  it  is  scriptural  to  advocate  the  cause  of  peace,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted ;  for  when  our  blessed  Lord,  who  is 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  was  lying  in  the  manger, 
even  at  that  time,  when  he  was  6rst  bom  for  suffering,  the 
heavenly  host  sang,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
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peace, — ^peace,  peace,  not  strife,-^good-will  to  man.  And 
this  was  done  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  But  the  heavenly 
host  knew  full  well,  that  peace  would  not  be  established  at 
that  time. 

Our  Lord  says  in  his  sermon,  ^^  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  (rod."  And  every  one 
of  the  apostles  begins  his  epistle  by  wishing  peace  to  those  to 
whom  they  wrote ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  distinctly  tells  us, 
'<  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things!"  Peace  was 
the  object  of  their  preaching. 

Beside  this,  we  find  that  peace  is  the  grand  design  of  the 
coming  of  the  gospel.  And  to  prove  that  this  cannot  be 
doubted,  one  of  the  greatest  objections  made  against  embracing 
Christianity  by  the  heathen,  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Jews, 
is  this  war-spirit  among  Christians.  I  once  gave  to  a  Turk, 
who  was  a  Mohammedan,  the  gospel  to  read ;  and  to  show 
him  the  beauty  of  the  doctrine  taught  in  them,  I  read  to  him 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew.  <'  But,"  said  he,  ^*  you  Chris- 
tians are  the  greatest  hypocrites  in  the  world."  "  Why  ?  " 
said  I.  He  replied,  ^'  Here  it  is  said, '  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers,' and  yet  you,  more  than  any  others,  teach  us  to  make 
war.  How  can  you  be  so  shameless,  when  I  know  that  you 
Christians  are  the  greatest  warriors  in  the  world  ? "  Literally 
true !  "  And  your  whole  policy  is  to  make  us  Turks  your 
enemies,  and  then  you  teach  us  how  to  butcher  one  another. 
Now  you  call  yourselves  all  peacemakers ! " 

A  Jew  in  London  once  said  to  me,  "  You  go  to  war,  and 
you  call  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  you 
pray  to  him,  as  the  Prince  of  peace,  to  aid  your  warriors,  and 
vanquish  your  enemies  ;  and  then  after  battle,  you  go  to  your 
churches,  and  sing  te  deum  for  the  victory." 

Three  years  ago,  in  the  land  of  the  Afghans,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  prince  of  Peshaw  asked  me,  "  What  is  your 
object  ?  Have  you  any  religion  ?  The  English  have  no  re- 
ligion." I  tell  him  we  have  a  religion  ;  and  he  says,  "  What 
is  your  religion  ?  You  send  messengers  to  Boskhara,  and  try 
to  bribe  the  king  of  Boskhara,  in  order  that  his  enemies  may 
get  the  advantage  of  him."  How  awful  this,  that  we  should 
have  to  put  this  example  upon  Christians !  For  you  know, 
that  these  barbarians  always  think  for  themselves.  I  bring  to 
them  the  gospel,  and  tell  them  the  message  and  spirit  of  (he 

! gospel ;  but  what  a  shame  to  have  to  admit  that  there  are  so 
ew  Christians  in  the  world !     Now,  therefore,  you  see  how 
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important  it  is,  that  we  should  pray  for  the  success  of  peace  and 
righteousness. 

Now  further.  We  read  in  Milner'.s  history,  one  great  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  Christians 
have  so  many  institutions  for  the 'practice  of  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, such  as  hospitals  and  societies.  But  the  Mohammedans 
have  no  such  thing.  But  you  must  not  think  that  you  first 
established  the  Peace  Society.  The  Tourkemans  in  Khiva 
are  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  therefore  animosities  often 
take  place  among  them.  But  in  order  to  prevent  war,  they 
have  certain  holy  men  among  them,  in  whom  they  have  confi- 
dence, called  Shah  Assoolah,  king  of  peace,  with  whom  the 
chieis  confer  to  prevent  war. 

I  was  in  Bokhara  when  a  war  took  place  between  that 
kingdom  and  Hicooh.  One  wanted  to  take  a  village  from  the 
other;  and  when  one  of  these  shahs  heard  that  his  royal 
brother  intended  to  march  to  Bokhara,  he  went  out  to  the 
grave  of  his  brother  to  pray.  After  this  the  priest  said,  "  We 
must  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  prevent  war  between  two 
Mohammedans.^'  Though  it  is  said  among  them,  *'  the  sword 
of  a  Mohammedan  shall  proceed,"  and  '^blessed  are  those  who 
die  in  battle,"  he  said,  <'  we  must  try  to  prevent  war ;  two  itfo- 
hammedans  should  compromise  the  matter."  They  accordingly 
applied  to  the  holy  men,  and  peace  was  restored. 

When  i  left  the  Himmelah  mountains  for  Cashmere,  I  came 
to  a  place  inhabited  by  Dervishes,  some  of  whom  bear  a  name 
which  illustrates  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  which  means  king 
of  peace,  or  king  of  righteousness.  Their  business  was  to  pre- 
vent war.  So  the  warrior  who  conquered  Cashmere  has  the 
name  which  means  thus.  Well,  this  king  of  peace  and  of 
righteousness  made  peace  between  the  contending  parties. 

Now  you  see  these  institutions  illustrate  the  term  Melchise- 
dek,  king  of  peace,  in  Hebrew.  Well,  Abraham,  after  having 
liberated  his  brother-in-law,  was  met  by  Melchisedek  with 
bread  and  wine,  and  to  him  he  paid  tithes.  Hence  it  appears 
that  these  Mohammedans  must  have  been  some  such  holy  men ; 
for  those  Dervishes  give  the  tenth  part  of  their  income  to  the 
poor  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  So  you  see  you  are  not  the 
first  Peace  Society.  Even  among  the  Roman  Catholics  you 
find  this  is  the  case.  In  Switzerland,  their  famous  historian 
observes,  at  a  moment  when  the  country  was  likely  to  be 
destroyed,  a  civil  war  having  broken  out  among  themselves, 
from  one  of  the  monasteries  there  came  out  a  poor  hermit,  and 
established  peace.     You  see  this  has  been  the  case  in  dif- 
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ferent  nations.     Therefore,  1  see  in  these  things  a  sign  of  the 
times. 

When  in  Russia  ten  years  ago,  Admiral  Grey  told  me  he 
had  no  doubt  but  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  prevented  from 
going  to  war  with  Napoleon  in  consequence  of  a  talk  which 
Mr.  Allen,  the  Quaker,  had  with  him  some  time  before,  when 
be  went  to  the  Emperor,  and  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
dismiss  his  army,  and  not  go  to  war ;  and,  though  he  was  not 
persuaded  to  do  this  at  the  time,  yet  he  believed  it  had  a  great 
influence  in  rendering  him  unwilling  to  commence  a  war  with 
Napoleon.  Therefore,  I  say  this  Society  is  well  entitled  to 
the  support  of  the  Christian  church.  So  there  are  different 
branches  of  benevolence  in  the  church  of  Christ,  like  the  dif- 
ferent plants  and  flowers  in  a  garden.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  may  be  taken 
up,  and  transplanted  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Others,  however,  say  I  must  tiy  to  do  good  among  my  own 
nation  ;  others  suy  we  must  try  to  do  good  to  our  own  family  ; 
others  think  again  they  see  many  destitute  in  the  streets  to 
whom  they  must  try  to  do  good  ;  others  again  consider  how  it 
is  altogether  wrong  to  see  war  carried  on  among  Christians, 
and  they  try  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Each  flower  has  a  place  in 
the  garden  of  God ;  and,  before  sitting  down,  you  will  permit 
me  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  God,  that  you  may  promote  peace 
on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men.  O,  this  great  mistake  in  the 
church  !  It  is  the  wish  of  preachers  and  pastors,  the  wish  of 
the  congregation,  to  promote  peace.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
apostles.  And  why  should  Christians  stand  aloof  from  a  soci- 
ety whose  object  is  to  promote  peace  on  earth  ? 


Article  VI. 

REV.  NOAH  WORCESTER,  D.  D. 

The  past  year  will  be  distinguished  in  our  annals  by  the 
decease  of  the  revered  individual  from  whom  the  cause  of 
peace,  and  the  institutions  to  promote  it,  derived  their  origin 
and  incipient  progress, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  of  Brigh- 
ton, Mass.  We  had  time  barely  to  announce  this  event  in 
our  last  number ;  but  we  deem  it  proper  to  record  it  by  a  more 
extended  notice  in  our  pages. 
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This  was  not  one  of  those  common  dispensations  which 
often  draw  eulogiums  from  the  pens  of  partial  friends,  or  devoted 
partisans.  It  was  the  departure  of  one  of  those  rare  spirits, 
which,  like  the  return  of  the  distant  comet  after  long  intervals, 
shed  over  our  earth,  in  the  short  periods  of  their  visits,  their 
mild  and  mysterious  radiance. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  a  lucid  exemplification  of  the  pure, 
amiable,  and  truly  sublime  character  which  our  religion  is 
adapted  to  form.  We  are  aware  that,  in  saying  this,  we  pre- 
sent for  him  a  high  claim ;  but  we  believe  it  may  be  substan- 
tiated by  a  retrospect  of  bis  life.  The  first  part  of  that  life 
was  employed  in  severe  occupations,  and  its  whole  course 
marked  with  penury  ;  yet  it  has  accomplished  results  whk^h 
wealth  has  never  purchased,  and  literary  talent  has  seldom 
produced. 

The  first  of  the  remarkable  excellences  we  would  present  in 
the  character  of  this  philanthropist,  was  his  mental  and  moral 
energy  ; — a  trait  always  essential  to  the  formation  of  real  hero- 
ism, and  to  all  the  beneficial  revolutions  and  improvements  of 
human  society.  He  early  embraced  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  ministry ;  and  the  remuneration  for  this  service  was 
so  small,  that  he  was  compelled  to  supply  its  deficiency  by 
agricultural  and  mechanical  labor,  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
ever  regulated  by  the  strictest  economy ;  and  yet,  under  these 
circumstances,  usually  most  unfavorable,  if  not  iatal,  to  literary 
enterprise,  and  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  a  defective 
education,  were  devised  and  matured  those  potent  efiforts  of  his 
pen,  which,  if  they  have  not  elicited  the  acclamations  of  literary 
or  theological  fame,  have  commanded  the  purer  homage  and 
sympathy  of  the  truly  wise  and  good.  These  efforts  were 
directed  first  to  theological  discussion,  next  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  again  to  theology,  and  lastly,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  to  slavery  and  infidelity. 

In  his  exhibition  of  these  subjects,  we  are  always  struck 
with  a  trait  which  we  notice  as  the  second  characteristic  of  our 
departed  friend, — ^the  remarkable  closeness  and  perspicuity  of 
his  reasoning ;  qualities  by  no  means  common,  and  which,  as 
employed  by  him,  were  in  most  cases  irresistible. 

But  a  third,  and,  in  our  view,  a  higher  excellence,  almost 
peculiar  to  him,  was  his  unvarying  liberality  and  benignity  of 
manner.  Although  he  wrote  on  subjects  the  most  exciting 
and  contested  that  our  age  and  country  have  witnessed,  no 
word  of  unkindness  or  asperity  ever  escaped  his  pen.  This 
qniform  charity  was  not  the  result  of  apathy ;  for  rarely  has 
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benevolent  zeal  been  greater ;  it  was  the  flowing  of  a  soul 
tboi'oughly  imbued  with  the  pure  principle  of  Christian  love 
£>r  friend  or  opponent,  for  man  of  every  age,  and  eveiy  clime, 
and  every  hue.  In  his  theological  writings  there  are  some 
theoretic  views,  from  which  many  intelligent  Christians  would 
dissent;  but  we  believe  there  are  no  such  Christians  who 
would  not  in  justice  acknowledge  the  inoffensive  mildness  with 
which  they  are  presented. 

But  we  are  concerned  with  him  mainly  as  an  advocate  of 
peace ;  a  character  in  which  he  was  peculiar  and  preeminent. 
We  may  say  of  him,  indeed,  that  he  was  truly  and  originally 
the  Apostle  of  Peace.  For,  although  we  believe  the  pacific 
sentiments  we  would  promote,  are  essentially  engrafted  in  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  have  occasionally 
been  advocated  by  some  of  his  purest  and  most  enlightened 
followers  in  every  succeeding  age,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  Chris- 
tians have  never  been  awakened  to  the  true  relative  importance 
of  this  object,  and  directed  to  joint  efficient  action  upon  it, 
until  a  potent  impulse  was  given  to  them  by  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  In  his  investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  its  appli- 
cability to  the  condition  of  mankind  on  an  extensive  scale,  he 
seems  to  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  melancholy 
discrepancy  between  the^benevolent  injunctions  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  desolating  malignity  of  the  war-spirit  of  nations,  and 
to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  both  of  the  duty  and  the 
practicability  of  bringing  the  moral  power  of  this  religion  to 
bear  upon  this  spirit,  until  the  extinction  of  it,  with  all  its  dire- 
ful effects,  should  be  accomplished. 

To  a  mind  like  his,  a  firm  conviction  of  beneficial  truth 
necessarily  led  to  action ;  and  the  first  development  of  this 
conviction  was  given  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A 
Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War."  This  work  has 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  been  translated  into  some 
foreign  languages,  and  extensively  circulated  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  is  now  stereotyped  by  the  American  Peace 
Society  in  a  form  revised  by  himself.  Few  works  have  pro- 
duced such  an  impression.  To  those  who  have  read  it,  we 
deem  it  sufficient  to  name  Dr.  Worcester  as  the  author,  to 
insure  him  all  the  celebrity  we  could  desire,  and  almost  to 
preclude  the  remarks  we  have  to  make.  Some  writers  had 
ably  and  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  peace;  but  the 
argumentative  impressiveness  and  benignity  of  this  work  have 
greatly  surpassed  them.  Its  great  peculiarity,  however,  is  that 
it  was  the  first  to  give  a  practical  result  to  its  expositions,  by 
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pointing  out  to  Christians  a  course  of  joint  action  on  the  subject 
through  the  means  of  peace  societies.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted  almost  simuhaneously  in  England  and  America ;  and 
thus  the  rise  of  these  institutions  is  distinctly  traceable  to  this 
essay ;  and  if,  as  we  hope,  the  purification  of  the  world,  pre- 
dicted in  the  revelations  of  God,  is  to  be  effected  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  these  societies,  and  the  reverential  curiosity  of 
future  ages  turned  back  to  their  origin,  this  little  offering  of 
peace  is  destined  to  an  immortality  more  cherished  and  exalted 
than  the  demonstrations  of  Newton,  or  the  sublime  conceptions 
of  Milton. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  instituted  in  1816, 
and  Dr.  Worcester  assumed  the  efficient  and  responsible  office 
of  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
till  seventy  years  of  age,  when  his  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
resign  in  December,  1828.  During  this  period,  he  edited, 
published,  and  extensively  circulated,  almost  without  assistance, 
the  successive  numbers  of  "The  Friend  of  Peace,"  a  periodical 
which  was  then  the  principal  herald  and  instrument  of  the 
cause  in  this  hemisphere,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
make  numerous  converts  to  it,  to  raise  the  Society  to  a  large 
and  respectable  body,  and  acquire  for  it  respect  and  coopera- 
tion in  other  portions  of  our  continent.  His  labors  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  cause  were  as  meritorious  and  useful  as  in 
Ae  impulse  he  first  gave  to  it.  He  was  indeed  the  soul  of  the 
enterprise  during  the  eariier  stages  of  its  infancy  and  progress, 
the  true  foundation  of  its  present  eminence  and  hopes  of  future 
success. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Worcester's  services  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
him  in  a  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  manner,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  fact,  since  noticed  in  a  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  that  the  tone  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  region  over  which  his  publication  extended, 
was  totally  changed  during  the  interval  in  which  it  existed. 
War  is  no  longer  defended  in  it,  as  before,  by  intelligent 
Christians  on  the  grounds  of  its  divine  authority,  its  congenial- 
ity with  human  nature,  its  fancied  glories,  its  alleged  advantages 
and  benefits ;  it  is  now  almost  entirely  deprecated  as  unauthor- 
ized, immoral  and  pernicious.  When  defended  at  all,  it  is 
only  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  necessity,  or  the  impracti- 
cability of  its  abolition.  The  refutation  of  this  sentiment  is 
now  the  principal  achievement  left  to  peace  societies.  The 
deeper  rooted  and  more  inveterate  prejudices  have  been  re- 
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moved  by  their  able  pioneer  from  their  path ;  only  the  lighter 
and  more  hopeful  labor  devolves  on  themselves. 

This  venerable  father  of  our  cause,  ripe  in  years,  and  full  of 
honor,  has  departed  from  this  world  of  sinful  conflict  to  the 
regions  of  unbroken  and  enduring  peace, — has  left  us  his  be- 
nign example,  apd  gone  to  his  reward.  To  this  reward  we 
cannot  add  ;  but  we  may  gratefully  and  effectually  contribute 
to  the  inferior,  yet  valuable,  meed  of  reputation.  We  would 
not  that  this  attainment  should  be  monopolized  by  the  great  in 
depravity ;  we  believe  it  may  be  innocently  coveted  and  en- 
joyed by  the  pious  philanthropist,  when  undesignedly  and 
honestly  earned,  and  that  it  may  be  by  such  as  certainly  ac- 
quired. The  names  of  mighty  men  who  have  left  their  impress 
on  the  changes  of  the  world,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  will 
doubtless  be  borne  to  distant  ages  by  the  trump  of  fame ;  but 
widely  different  is  the  celebrity  of  the  destroyer  from  that  of 
the  benefactor.  In  the  heraldry  of  futurity,  the  Alexanders, 
Caesars  and  Napoleons  of  the  earth  will  bear  their  imposing 
emblems  of  blood  emblazoned  on  the  escutcheon  of  human  wo, 
until  the  prevalence  of  Christian  love  shall  cover  every  human 
crime  in  merciful  oblivion ;  but  the  ever-during  monument  of 
divinely  approved  worth  shall  exhibit,  unobliterated  through 
eternity,  and  in  characters  of  resplendent  purity,  the  venerated 
name  of  Wobcester. 


Article  VII. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 


1.  A  TMbtUe  to  the  Memory  of  the  Bev.  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D.    By 
William  R  Chazvhino.    Boston.    1837. 

To  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Worcester's  life  and  character  given  above, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  this  tribute  to  his  memory  from  a 
pen  to  which  the  cause  of  peace  and  human  improvement  is  so 
deeply  indebted.  Although  ^  the  author  had  time  to  give  only  his 
first  recollections  and  impressions,"  he  has  recorded  some  that  will 
be  of  general  and  permanent  interest 

The  discourse,  delivered  in  Boston,  November  12,  first  discusses 
the  peculiar  benevolence  which  characterizes  our  religion  of  univer- 
sal peace  and  love ;  and  this  preliminary  part  has  some  passages  of 
much  beauty  and  (6ro%4 
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**  It  is  one  of  our  chief  privileffea,  as  Christians,  that  we  have  in 
Jesus  Christ  a  revelation  of  perfect  love.  This  great  idea  comes 
forth  to  us  from  his  life  and  teaching,  as  a  distinct  and  bright  reality. 
To  understand  this  is  to  understand  Christianity.  To  call  forth  in 
us  a  corresponding  energy  of  disinterested  affection,  is  the  missioB 
which  Christianity  has  to  accomplish  on  the  earth. 

^  There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  love  of  Christ,  to  which  the 
Christian  world  are  now  waking  up  as  from  long  sleep,  and  which 
is  to  do  more  than  all  things  for  the  renovation  of  the  world.  He 
loved  individual  man.  Before  his  time,  the  most  admired  form  of 
l^oodness  was  patriotism.  Men  loved  their  country,  but  cared  noth- 
ing for  their  fellow-creatures  beyond  the  limits  of  country,  and  cared 
little  for  the  individual  within  those  limits,  devoting  themselves  to 
public  interests,  and  especially  to  what  was  called  the  glory  of  the 
state.  The  legislator,  seeking  by  his  institutions  to  exalt  his  country 
above  its  rivals,  and  the  wamor,  ftusteninff  its  yoke  on  its  foes,  and 
crowning  it  with  bloody  laurels,  were  Uie  great  names  of  earlier 
times.  Christ  loved  man,  not  masses  of  men ;  loved  each  and  all, 
and  not  a  particular  country  and  class.  The  human  being  was  dear 
to  him  for  his  own  sake ;  not  for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  lived, 
not  for  the  language  he  spoke,  not  for  his  rank  in  life,  but  for  his 
humanity,  for  bis  spiritual  nature,  for  the  image  of  God  in  which  he 
was  made.  Nothing  outward  in  human  condition  engrossed  the 
notice  or  narrowed  the  sympathies  of  Jesus.  He  looked  to  the 
human  soul.  That  he  loved.  That  divine  spark  he  desired  to  cher- 
ish, no  matter  where  it  dwelt,  no  matter  how  it  was  dimmed.  *  *  * 
His  love  to  every  human  being  surpassed  that  of  a  parent  to  an  only 
child.  Jesus  was  great  in  all  things,  but  in  nothing  greater  than  in 
his  comprehension  of  the  worth  of  a  human  spirit  Before  his  time 
no  one  dreamed  of  it  The  many  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  few. 
The  mass  of  men  had  been  trodden  under  foot  History  had  been 
but  a  record  of  struggles  and  institutions,  which  breathed  nothing 
so  strongly  as  contempt  of  the  human  race. 

<*  Jesus  was  the  first  philanthropist  He  brought  with  him  a  new 
era,  the  era  of  philanthropy ;  and  from  his  time  a  new  spirit  has 
moved  over  the  troubled  waters  of  society,  and  will  move  until  it 
has  brought  otder  and  beauty  out  of  darkness  and  confusion.  The 
men  whom  he  trained,  and  into  whom  he  had  poured  most  largely 
his  own  spirit,  were  signs,  proofs,  tliat  a  new  kingdom  had  come. 
They  consecrated  themselves  to  a  work  at  that  time  without  prece- 
dent, wholly  original,  such  as  had  not  entered  human  thought 
They  left  home,  possessions,  country,  went  abroad  into  strange 
lands,  and  not  only  put  life  in  peril,  but  laid  it  down,  to  spread  the 
truth  which  they  bad  received  from  their  Lord,  to  make  the  true 
God,  even  the  Father,  known  to  his  blinded  children,  to  make  the 
Saviour  known  to  the  sinner,  to  make  life  and  immortality  known 
to  the  dying,  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  human  soul.  We  read  of 
the  mission  of  the  apostles  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  course.  The 
thought  perhaps  never  comes  to  us,  that  they  entered  on  a  sphere 
of  action  until  that  time  wholly  unexplored ;  that  not  a  track  had 
previously  marked  their  path;  that  the  great  conception,  which 
inspired  them,  of  converting  a  world,  had  never  dawned  on  the 
sublimest  intellect ;  that  the  spiritual  love  for  every  human  being, 
which  carried  them  over  oceans,  and  through  deserts,  amid  scourg- 
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ings,  and  fastings^  and  imprisonmentB,  azid  death,  was  s  new  light 
from  heaven  breaking  out  on  earth,  a  new  revelation  of  the  divinity- 
in  human  nature,  llien  it  was,  that  man  began  to  yearn  for  man 
with  a  godlike  love.  Then  a  new  voice  was  heard  on  earth,  the 
voice  of  prayer  for  the  recovery,  pardon,  happiness  of  a  world.  It 
was  most  strange,  it  was  a  miracle  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  raising  of  the  dead,  that  from  Judea,  the  most  exclusive,  narrow 
country  under  heaven,  which  hated  and  scorned  all  other  nations, 
and  shrunk  from  their  touch  as  pollution,  should  go  forth  men  to 
proclaim  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  to  give  to  every  human 
being,  however  fallen  or  despised,  assurances  of  God's  infinite  love, 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  nation  and  rank,  to  pour  out  their 
blood  like  water  in  the  work  of  diffusing  the  spirit  of  universal  love. 
Thus  mightily  did  the  character  of  Jesus  act  on  the  spirits  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  lived.  Since  that  time,  the  civilized  world 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  floods  of  barbarians,  and  ages  of  darkness 
have  passed.  But  some  rays  of  this  divine  light  break  on  us  through 
the  thickest  darknesa  The  new  impulse  given  by  Christianity  was 
never  wholly  spent  The  rude  sculpture  of  the  dark  a^s  repre- 
sented Jesus  hanging  from  his  cross ;  and,  however  this  image  was 
abused  to  purposes  of  superstition,  it  still  spoke  to  men  of  a  philan- 
thropy stronger  than  death,  which  felt  and  suffered  for  every  human 
being ;  and  a  softening,  humanizing  virtue  went  from  it,  which  even 
the  bu-barian  could  not  wholly  resist  In  our  own  times,  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  is  exertinff  more  conspicuously  its  true  and  glorious 
power.  We  have  indeed  little  cause  for  boasting.  The  great  fea- 
tures of  society  are  still  hard  and  selfish.  The  worth  of  a  human 
being  is  a  mystery  still  hid  from  an  immense  majority,  and  the  most 
enlightened  among  us  have  not  looked  beneath  the  surface  of  this 
great  truth.  Still  there  is  at  this  moment  an  interest  in  human 
nature,  a  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  a  sensibility  to  the  abuses 
and  evils  which  deform  society,  a  faith  in  man's  capacity  of  progress, 
a  desire  of  human  progress,  a  desire  to  carry  to  every  human  being 
the  means  of  rising  to  a  better  condition  and  a  higher  virtue,  such 
as  has  never  been  witnessed  before.  Amidst  the  mercenariness 
which  would  degrade  men  into  tools,  and  the  ambition  which  would 
tread  them  down  in  its  march  toward  power,  there  is  still  a  respect 
for  man  as  man,  a  recognition  of  his  rights,  a  thirst  for  his  elevation, 
which  is  the  surest  proof  of  a  higher  comprehension  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  surest  augury  of  a  happier  state  of  human  afiairs.  Humanity 
and  justice  are  crying  out  in  more  and  more  piercing  tones  for  the 
suffering,  the  enslaved,  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the 
orphan,  the  long-neglected  seaman,  the  benighted  heathen.  I  do 
not  refer  merely  to  new  institutions  for  humanity,  for  these  are  not 
the  most  unambiguous  proofs  of  progress.  We  see  iu  the  common 
consciousness  of  society,  in  the  general  feelings  of  individuals,  traces 
of  a  more  generous  recognition  of  what  man  owes  to  man.  The 
glare  of  outward  distinction  is  somewhat  dimmed.  The  prejudices 
of  caste  and  rank  are  abated.  A  man  is  seen  to  be  worth  more  than 
his  wardrobe  or  his  title.  It  begins  to  be  understood  that  a  Christian 
is  to  be  a  philanthropist,  and  that  in  truth  the  essence  of  Christianity 
is  a  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  mankind." — pp.  7 — 11. 

^Within  a  few  days,  a  great  and  good  man,  a  singular  example  of 
the  philanthropy  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  breathe  into  the  world,       / 
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has  been  taken  away ;  and  as  it  was  my  happiness  to  know  him 
more  intimately  than  most  among  us,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  to 
bear  a  testimony  to  his  rare  goodness,  and  to  hold  up  his  example 
as  a  manifestation  of  what  Christianity  can  accomplish  in  the  human 
mind.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  who  has  been  justly 
called  the  apostle  of  peace,  who  finished  his  course  at  Brighton 
during  the  last  week.  His  great  age, — ^for  he  was  almost  eighty, — 
and  the  long  and  entire  seclusion  to  which  debility  had  compelled 
him,  have  probably  made  his  name  a  strange  one  to  some  who  hear 
me.  In  truth,  it  is  common,  in  the  present  age,  for  eminent  men  to 
be  forgotten  during  their  lives,  if  their  lives  are  much  prolonged. 
Society  is  now  a  quick-shifling  pageant.  New  actors  hurry  the  old 
ones  from  the  stage.  The  former  stability  of  things  is  strikingly 
impaired.  The  authority  which  gathered  round  the  aged,  has  de- 
clined. The  young  seize  impatiently  the  prizes  of  life.  The  hur- 
ried, bustling,  tumultuous,  feverish  present  swallows  up  men's 
thoughts,  so  that  he  who  retires  from  active  pursuits,  is  as  little 
known  to  the  rising  generation  as  if  he  were  dead.  It  is  not  won- 
derful, tthen,  that  Dr.  Worcester  was  so  far  forgotten  b^  his  contem- 
poraries. But  the  future  will  redress  the  wrongs  of^^  the  present ; 
and  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  history  will  guard  more  and  more 
sacredly  the  memories  of  men  who  have  advanced  before  their  age, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  great,  but  neglected  interests  of  humanity. 
^  Dr.  Worcester's  efforts  in  relation  to  war,  or  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  made  him  eminently  a  public  man,  and  constitute  his  chief 
claim  to  public  consideration ;  and  these  were  not  founded  on  acci- 
dental circumstances  or  foreign  influences,  but  wholly  on  the  strong 
and  peculiar  tendencies  of  his  mind.  He  was  distinguished  above 
all  whom  I  have  known  by  his  comprehension  and  deep  feeline  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  by  the  sympathy  with  which  he  seized  on 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  manifestation  of  perfect  love,  by 
the  honor  in  which  he  held  the  mild,  humble,  forgiving,  disinterested 
virtues  of  our  religion.  This  distinguished  trait  of  his  mind  was 
embodied  and  brought  out  in  his  whole  life  and  conduct  He  espe- 
cially expressed  it  in  his  labors  for  the  promotion  of  universal  peace 
on  the  earth.  He  was  struck,  as  no  other  man  within  my  acquaint- 
ance has  been,  with  the  monstrous  incongruity  l)etween  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  communities,  between  Christ's 
teaching  of  peace,  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  the  wars  which  divide 
and  desolate  the  church  and  the  world.  Every  man  has  particular 
impressions  which  rule  over  and  give  a  hue  to  his  mind.  Every 
man  is  struck  by  some  evils  rather  than  others.  The  excellent  indi- 
vidual of  whom  I  speak  was  shocked,  heart-smitten,  by  uothing  so 
much  as  by  seeing  that  man  hates  man,  that  man  destroys  his  bnoth- 
er,  that  man  has  drenched  the  earth  with  his  brother's  blood,  that 
man  in  his  insanity  has  crowned  the  murderer  of  his  race  with  the 
highest  honors,  and,  still  worse,  that  Christian  hates  Christian,  that 
church  wars  against  church,  that  difierences  of  forms  and  opinions 
array  against  each  other  those  whom  Christ  died  to  join  together  in 
closest  brotherhood,  and  that  Christian  zeal  is  spent  in  building  up 
sects,  rather  than  in  spreading  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  enlarging  and 
binding  together  the  universal  church.  The  great  evil  on  which  his 
mind  and  heart  fixed  was  war,  discord,  intolerance,  the  substitution 
of  force  ibr  reason  and  love.    To  spread  peace  on  earth  became  the 
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objeet  of  his  life.  Under  tbis' impulse,  he  gave  birih  and  impulse  to 
peace  societies.  This  new  movement  is  to  be  traced  to  him  above 
all  other  men,  and  his  name,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  handed  down  to 
future  time  with  increasing  veneration  as  the  <  friend  of  peace,'  as 
having  given  new  force  to  the  principles  which  are  gradually  to 
abate  the  horrors,  and  ultimately  extinj^uish  the  spirit  of  war. 

**  The  history  of  this  good  man,  as  far  as  I  have  learned  it,  is  sin- 
gularly instructive  and  encouraging.  He  was  self-taught,  self-formed. 
He  was  born  in  narrow  circumstances,  and  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
was  a  laborious  farmer,  not  only  deprived  of  a  collegiate  education, 
but  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  more  prosperous 
family.  An  early  marriage  brought  on  him  the  cares  of  a  growing 
family.  Still  he  found,  or  rather  made  time  for  sufficient  improve- 
ments to  introduce  him  into  the  ministry  before  his  thirtieth  year. 
He  was  first  settled  in  a  parish  too  poor  to  give  him  even  a  scanty 
support;  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  farm,  on  which  he  toiled 
by  day,  whilst  in  the  eveumg  he  was  often  obliged  to  use  a  mechan- 
ical art  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  He  made  their  shoes,  an  occu- 
pation of  which  Coleridge  has  somewhere  remarked,  that  it  has 
been  followed  by  a  greater  number  of  eminent  men  than  any  other 
trade.  By  the  side  of  his  work-bench  he  kept  ink  and  paper,  that 
he  might  write  down  the  interesting  thoughts  which  he  traced  out, 
or  which  rushed  on  him  amidst  his  humble  labors.  I  take  pleasure 
in  stating  this  part  of  his  history.  The  prejudice  against  manual 
labor  as  mconsistent  with  personal  dignity,  is  one  of  the  most  irra- 
tional and  pernicious,  especially  in  a  free  country.  It  shows  how 
little  we  comprehend  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  how  deeply 
we  are  tainted  with  the  narrow  maxims  of  the  old  aristocracies  of 
Europe.  Here  was  a  man,  uniting  great  intellectual  improvement 
with  refinement  of  mannei-s,  who  had  been  trained  under  unusual 
severity  of  toil.  This  countiy  has  lost  much  physical  and  moral 
strength,  and  its  prosperity  is  at  this  moment  depressed,  by  the 
common  propensity  to  forsake  the  plough  for  less  manly  pursuits, 
which  are  thought  however  to  promise  greater  dignity  as  well  as 
ease." — pp.  12 — 15. 

Dr.  Worcester,  having  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  controvertist 
of  excellent  spirit,  was  drawn  from  his  obscurity  by  a  request  to 
take  charge  of  the  Christian  Disciple  in  Boston. 

"This  work  was  cdmmenced  very  much  for  doctrinal  discussions; 
but  his  spirit  could  not  brook  such  limitations,  and  he  used  its  pages 
more  and  more  for  the  dissemination  of  his  principles  of  philanthropy 
and  peace.  At  length  he  gave  these  principles  to  the  world  in  a 
form  which  did  much  to  decide  his  future  career.  He  published  a 
pamphlet  called  *  A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War.'  It  bore 
no  name,  and  appeared  without  recommendation,  but  it  immediately 
seized  on  attention.  It  was  read  by  multitudes  in  this  country,  then 
published  in  England,  and  translated,  as  I  have  heard,  into  several 
languages  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  impression  made  by  this  work, 
that  a  new  association,  called  the  Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
was  instituted  in  this  place.  I  well  recollect  the  day  of  its  formation 
in  yonder  house,  then  the  parsonage  of  this  parish ;  and  if  there  was 
a  happy  man  that  dav  on  earth,  it  was  the  founder  of  this  institution. 

23' 
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This  Society  gave  birth  to  all  the  kiodred  ones  in  this  country,  and 
its  influence  was  felt  abroad.  Dr.  Worcester  assumed  the  charge  of 
its  periodica],  and  devoted  himself  for  years  to  this  cause,  with  una- 
bating  faith  and  zeal ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  man, 
who  ever  lived,  contnibuted  more  than  he  to  spread  just  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  war,  and  to  hasten  the  era  of  universal  peace.  He 
began  his  efforts  in  the  darkest  day,  when  the  whole  civilized  world 
was  shaken  by  conflict,  and  threatened  with  military  despotism. 
He  lived  to  see  more  than  twenty  years  of  general  peace,  and  to  see 
through  these  years  a  multiplication  of  national  ties,  an  extension  of 
commercial  communications,  an  establishment  of  new  connections 
between  Christians  and  learned  men  through  the  world,  and  a 
growing  reciprocity  of  frie/idly  and  beneficeut  influence  among 
different  states,  all  giving  aid  to  the  principles  of  peace,  and  encour- 
aging hopes  which  a  century  ago  would  have  been  deemed  insane. 

"^  The  abolition  of  war,  to  which  this  good  man  devoted  himself, 
is  no  longer  to  be  set  down  as  a  creation  of  fancy,  a  dream  of  enthu- 
siastic philanthropy.  War  rests  on  opinion ;  and  opinion  is  more 
and  more  withdrawing  its  support.  War  rests  on  contempt  of 
human  nature,  on  the  long,  mournful  habit  of  regarding  the  mass  of 
human  beings  as  machines,  or  as  animals  having  no  higher  use  than 
to  be  shot  at  and  murdered,  for  the  glory  of  a  chief,  for  the  seating 
of  this  or  that  family  on  a  throne,  for  the  petty  interests  or  selfish 
rivalries  which  have  inflamed  states  to  conflict.  Let  the  worth  of  a 
human  being  be  felt ;  let  the  mass  of  a  people  be  elevated ;  let  it  be 
understood  that  a  man  was  made  to  enjoy  unalienable  rights,  to  im- 
prove lofly  powers,  to  secure  a  vast  happiness ;  and  a  main  pillar  of 
war  will  fall.  And  is  it  not  plain  that  these  views  are  taking  place 
of  the  contempt  in  which  man  has  so  long  been  held  ?  War  finds 
another  support  in  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  a  narrow  patri- 
otism. Let  the  great  Christian  principle  of  human  brotherhood  be 
comprehended,  let  the  Christian  spirit  of  universal  love  gain  ground, 
and  just  so  fast  the  custom  of  war,  so  long  the  pride  of  men,  will 
become  their  abhorrence  and  execration.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
how  outward  events  are  concurring  with  the  influences  of  Christian- 
ity in  promoting  peace ;  how  an  exclusive  nationality  is  yielding  to 
powing  intercourse ;  how  different  nations,  by  mutual  visits,  by  the 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  products,  by  studying  one  another's 
language  and  literature,  by  union  of  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  humanity,  are  growing  up  to  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to 
one  great  family.  Every  rail-road  connecting  distant  regions,  may 
be  regarded  as  accomplishing  a  ministry  of  peace.  Every  year 
which  passes  without  war,  by  interweaving  more  various  ties  of 
interest  and  friendship,  is  a  pledge  of  coming  years  of  peace.  The 
prophetic  fiiith  with  which  Dr.  Worcester,  in  the  midst  of  universal 
war,  looked  forward  to  a  happier  era,  and  which  was  smiled  at  as 
enthusiasm  or  credulity,  has  already  received  a  sanction  beyond  his 
fondest  hopes,  by  the  wonderful  progress  of  human  affairs. 

**  On  the  subject  of  war.  Dr.  Worcester  adopted  opinions  which 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  extreme.  He  interpreted  literally  the 
precept, 'Resist  not  evil;'  and  he  believed  that  nations  as  well  as 
individuals,  would  And  safety  as  well  as  *  fulfil  righteousness'  in 
yielding  it  literal  obedience.  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  his 
character  was  bis  confidence  in  the  power  of  love,  I  might  say,  in  its 
omnipotence.    He  believed  that  the  surest  way  to  subdue  a  foe,  was 
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to  become  his  friend ;  that  a  true  benevolence  was  a  surer  defence 
than  swords,  or  artillery,  or  walls  of  adamant  He  believed  that  no 
mightier  man  ever  trod  the  soil  of  America  than  William  Penn, 
when  entering  the  wilderness  unarmed,  and  stretching  out  to  the 
savage  a  hand  which  refused  all  earthly  weapons,  in  token  of  broth- 
erhood and  peace.  There  was  something  grand  in  the  calm  confi- 
dence with  which  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
moral  to  physical  force.  Armies,  fiery  passions,  quick  resentments, 
and  the  spirit  of  vengeance  miscalled  honor,  seemed  to  him  weak, 
low  instruments,  inviting,  and  often  hastening,  the  ruin  which  they 
are  used  to  avert  Many  will  think  him  in  error;  but  if  so,  it  was  a 
grand  thought  which  led  him  astray." — pp.  18 — ^21. 

^I  have  thus  sivon  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  good  man,  who 
lived  and  died  the  lover  of  his  kind  and  the  admiration  of  his  friends. 
Two  views  of  him  particularly  impressed  me.  The  first  was  the 
unity,  the  harmony  of  his  character.  He  had  no  jarring  elements. 
His  whole  nature  had  been  blended  and  melted  into  one  strong, 
serene  love.  His  mission  was  to  preach  peace ;  and  he  preached  it 
not  on  set  occasions,  or  by  separate  efibrts,  but  in  his  whole  life.  It 
breathed  in  his  tones.  It  beamed  from  his  venerable  countenance. 
He  carried  it,  where  it  is  least  apt  to  be  found,  into  the  religious 
controversies  which  raged  around  him  with  great  vehemence,  but 
which  never  excited  him  to  a  word  of  anger  or  intolerance.  All  my 
impressions  of  him  are  harmonious.  I  recollect  no  discord  in  his 
beautiful  life ;  and  this  serenity  was  not  the  result  of  torpidness  or 
tameness;  for  his  whole  life  was  a  conflict  with  what  he  thought 
error.  He  made  no  compromise  with  the  world,  and  yet  he  loved  it 
as  deeply  and  constantly  as  if  it  had  responded  in  shouts  to  all  his 
views  and  feelings. 

"The  next  great  impression  which  I  received  from  him,  was  that 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  mind  to  its  own  happiness,  or  of  its  inde- 
pendence on  outward  things.  He  was  for  years  debilitated,  and 
often  a  great  sufferer;  and  his  circumstances  were  very  narrow, 
compelling  him  to  so  strict  an  economy,  that  he  was  sometimes 
represented,  though  falsely,  as  wanting  the  common  comforts  of  life. 
In  this  tried  and  narrow  condition,  he  was  among  the  most  contented 
of  men.  He  spoke  of  his  old  age  as  among  the  happiest  portions,  if 
not  the  very  happiest,  in  his  life.  In  conversation,  his  religion  man- 
ifested itself  in  gratitude  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  form. 
When  I  have  visited  him  in  his  last  years,  and  looked  on  his  serene 
countenance,  and  heard  his  cheerful  voice,  and  seen  the  youthful 
earnestness  with  which  he  was  reading  a  variety  of  books,  and 
studying  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  I  have  felt  how  little  of  this 
outward  world  is  needed  to  our  happiness.  I  have  felt  the  greatness 
of  the  human  spirit,  which  could  create  to  itself  such  joy  from  its 
own  resources.  I  have  feit  the  folly,  the  insanity  of  that  prevailing 
worldliness,  which,  in  accumulating  outward  good,  neglects  the  im- 
perishable soul.  On  leaving  his  house,  and  turning  my  face  towards 
this  city,  1  have  said  to  myself,  how  much  richer  is  this  poor  man 
than  the  richest  who  dwell  yonder!  I  have  been  ashamed  of  my 
own  dependence  on  outward  good.  I  am  always  happy  to  express 
ray  obligatioDs  to  the  benefactors  of  my  mind ;  and  1  owe  it  to  Dr. 
Worcester  to  say,  that  my  acquaintance  with  him  gave  me  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  dignity  of  a  man." 
—pp.  2d— 25w 
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2.  Ldtenfrom  an  •American.    8vo.  pp.  79.   London.    T.  Ward  &,  Ca 

The  date  of  these  letters  at  Minot,  Me.,  and  the  well-known  sig- 
nature of  PhUanthropos^  disclose  their  origin,  and  entitle  them  to 
special  attention  from  the  friends  of  peace.  It  seems,  from  the 
author's  preface  ^  to  the  people  of  Engltrnd,"  that  these  letters  were 
written  8evei*al  years  ago,  and  sent  to  a  friend  in  Loudon  for  the 
purpose  of  being  published  in  some  English  newspaper  or  other 
periodical;  but, afler  a  series  of  miscarriages  and  delays,  he  was 
induced  to  have  them  issued  in  their  present  form,  with  a  preface  of 
sixteen  pages  from  his  own  pen,  touching  events  of  interest  which 
have  occurred  since  their  composition. 

The  first  letter  is  on  the  origin  of  hostile  feelings  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  country. 

**The  time  was  when  Great  Britain  and  North  America  were 
united  under  one  government,  when  they  regarded  each  other  as 
brethren,  when  they  cultivated  the  same  national  feelings  and  preju- 
dices, and  lived  in  as  free  an  interchange  of  sentiments  as  of  com* 
modities.  *  *  •  Among  the  many  evils  of  the  separation,  the 
ill-will,  hatred  and  rancor,  mutually  inspired  by  the  bloody  conflict, 
and  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  mistrust  and  jealousy,  are  by  no  means  the 
smallest.  It  was  to  have  been  expected,  that  men,  who  had  been 
used  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  and  who  sought  every 
opportunity  to  destroy  and  distress  each  other,  should  contract  a 
mutual  hatred  and  enmity,  heightened  by  their  previous  affinity ;  for 

*  Hell  knows  no  rage  like  friendship  turned  to  hate.* 

And  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  thfs  animosity  would  be  confined 
to  the  governments,  and  to  those  acting  under  their  authority ;  but, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  wars,  there  was  little  or  no  discrimina- 
tion made  between  the  a<fts  of  government,  and  the  nation  at  large. 
It  is  the  policy  of  rulers,  in  time  of  war,  to  enrage  their  subjects 
against  that  nation  with  whom  they  are  contending ;  and  it  is  not 
unfrequent,  that  falsehood  and  perjury  are  made  accessory  to  the 
measure,  which,  however  it  may  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment adopting  it  for  the  war  they  are  at  the  time  carrying  on, 
has  this  disadvantage,  that  it  provokes  retaliation  and  recrimination 
from  the  opposite  partv,  and  cherishes  those  unhappy  and  unchris- 
tian prejudices  which  lay  the  foundation  for  many  a  future  war,  and 
transmit  a  hostile  and  vindictive  spirit  from  generation  to  generation, 
so  that  the  tomahawk  is  dug  up  on  the  most  trivial  occasions." — 
pp.  2 — 5. 

The  third  and  fourth  letters  sketch  the  growth  of  these  national 
animosities  up  to  our  last  war ;  the  fourth  describes  the  state  of  re- 
ciprocity which  ought  to  exist  between  the  two  nations ;  the  fifUi 
and  sixth  enumerate  ^  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way"  of  such  a 
consummation ;  the  seventh  suggests  remedies,  and  dwells  on  the 
causes  of  war;  the  eighth  proposes  a  congress  of  nations,  and  shows 
its  advantages  and  practicability ;  the  ninth  discusses  the  obstacles 
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to  .this  great  scheme^  and  the  tenth  shows  how  these  obstacles  may 
be  overcome. 

Such  is  the  train  of  thought  pursued  in  these  letters.  We  should 
be  glad  to  enrich  our  pages  from  them,  but  have  space  only  for  two 
extracts, — the  first  from  the  fifth  letter,  and  the  second  firom  the 
preface. 

WAB-BOKDXZfl  OP   SltGLAIVD. 

^  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  the  present  distress  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  Great  Britain  is  owing  principally  to  the  wars  in 
which  she  has  been  engaged,  and  the  vast  preparations  for  future 
wars,  which  still  continue.  I  will  go  no  further  back  in  the  history 
of  English  wars  than  that  which,  in  this  country,  we  call  the  '  old 
French  war,'  which  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  A.  D.  1763. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  glorious  war  in  which  England  was  ever 
engaged.  She  humbled  France  and  Spain,  and  took  both  the  Can- 
adas  fi'om  one,  and  both  the  Floridas  from  the  other,  and  added 
several  islands  in  the  West  Indies  to  her  empire.  But  this  glory  is 
not  yet  paid  for ;  and  not  only  the  present,  but  future  generations 
will  have  to  smart  for  it.  Frequently  the  most  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful wars  are  more  fatal  to  the  victors  than  the  vanquished ;  and 
in  this  glorious  war  were  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  much  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  laboriujgclasses  of  Great  Britain  at  this  moment 
The  Spanish  war,  from  1739  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  ]748, 
cost  nearly  fifly-four  millions.  The  glorious  war  above  mentioned, 
which  lasted  from  1756  to  1763,  cost  one  hundred  and  six  and  a  half 
millions.  This  you  found  extremely  burdensome,  and  you  turned 
your  eyes  to  this  country  for  assistance.  We  were  more  willing  to 
share  the  glory  than  the  cost,  of  which  vou  endeavored  to  force  us 
to  pay  a  part  This  brought  on  a  rebellion,  which  France,  smarting 
under  her  recent  losses,  at  first  secretly  fomented,  and  at  length 
openly  aided.  The  British  empire  was  dismembered,  afler  an  ex- 
penditure of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling. But  this  was  not  all.  By  the  return  of  the  French  armies 
from  America,  the  seeds  of  revolution  were  scattered  in  France. 
The  result  was  terrible,  and  England  was  menaced  with  all  the 
horrors  of  a  sanguinary  revolution.  The  British  government  at- 
tempted to  put  down  opinions  by  bayonets, — always  a  dangerous 
expedient  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  your  national  debt  was 
increased  four  himdred  and  twenty-seven  millions.  That  peace  was 
of  short  duration  ;  the  insulting  language  of  Bonaparte  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  British  press  on  the  other,  brought  on  another 
war,  to  which  we  also  were  made  a  party.  In  this  war  you  expended 
fi\e  hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  so  that, 
fVom  the  year  1775  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  that  is  to  say,  in 
forty  years,  you  expended  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Hut  this  is  not  all;  \ou  have 
acquired  an  immense  army,  and  an  immense  navy  establishment, 
which  custom  makes  you  think  necessary,  and  which  you  cannot 
reduce  without  throwing  great  numbers  of  the  first  families  out  of 
employment,  and  letting  loose  on  society  vast  bodies  of  men  whom 
long  habits  acquired  in  war  have  unfitted  for  the  arts  of  peace. 

^  I  have  not  the  means  of  referring  to  your  expenses  at  a  later 
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date  than  the  year  18S7,  when  it  appears  that  the  whole  income  of 

your  government  was £60,109,189 

Expenses  of  collection  (nearly  9  per  cent), 5^7,384 

£54,721,805 
Of  which  your  expenses  were  as  follows: 

Interest  of  the  national  debt, £28,076,958 

Military  and  naval  pensions, 2^214,262 

Army,  navy,  ordnance,  &c., 19,274,365 

£49,565,585 
Add  expenses  of  collection, • 4,460,896 

£54,026,481 

So  that  your  war  expenses  in  that  year  of  peace  amounted  to  upwards 
of  fifty-ibur  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  a  great  part  of  which  falls 
on  the  laboring  classes." — pp.  29 — 32. 

IMPaKllMBIlT  OP   tXAMIir. 

**  After  all  that  1  have  said,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  touch  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  laid  [lain]  heavily  on  my  heart  for  a  long  time ;  and 
]  have  longed  for  some  fit  opportunity  to  lay  it  before  my  British 
brethren ;  and  were  I  sure  that  they  would  take  it  in  the  same  spirit 
of  love  and  good-will  in  which  I  write  it,  there  would  be  no  better 
opportunity  than  the  present  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  impressmerU 
of  seamen  in  the  free  counti^  of  Great  Britain. 

'^  I  beseech  my  Christian  brethren  of  Great  Britain  to  consider, 
whether  the  practice  of  impressment  of  seamen  is  not  as  bad,  in 
many  respects,  as  the  practice  of  slavery.  Has  it  not  all  the  worst 
features  of  slavery  ?  And  is  it  not  as  much  worse  than  slavery  as 
the  soul  is  worth  more  than  the  body,  or  the  concerns  of  eternity 
greater  than  those  of  time  ?  It  is  lamentably  true,  that  the  slave  is 
sometimes  forcibly  torn  away  from  his  family  and  friends.  But  this 
is  alvoays  the  case  with  the  impressed  seaman.  Without  any  previous 
intimation,  without  any  opportuuity  of  bidding  a  last  farewell  to 
those  whom  he  loves  more  than  life,  he  is  forcibly  carried  on  board 
a  tender,  from  which  he  is  shipped  on  board  some  man-of-war, 
which  is  about  to  sail  on  a  long  cruise,  or  to  some  distant  part  of 
the  world,  where  he  is  compelled  to  fight  and  kill  those  who  never 
injured  him,  and  against  whom  he  feels  no  resentment  To  say 
nothing  of  the  severe  discipline  of  the  service,  and  the  various  horri- 
ble punishments  inflicted  in  the  navy, — which  are  worse  than  any 
punishments  lawfully,  or  usually,  inflicted  on  a  negro  slave, — he  is 
exposed  to  habits  of  intemperance,  by  having  the  daily  share  of 
intoxicating  liquors  dealt  out  to  him;  and  if  he  becomes  a  drunkard, 
O  how  severely  he  is  punished  for  it!  First  tempted  to  sin,  and 
then  punished  for  falling  under  that  temptation!  He  is  compelled 
not  only  to  labor,  but  to  fight,  kill  and  destroy,  on  God's  holy  Sab- 
bath day.  He  is  cut  off  from  all  the  blessings  of  the  sanctuary ;  and 
thouffh  there  maybe  chaplains  on  board  your  ships  of  the  line,  there 
are,  1  believe,  none  on  board  the  smaller  vessels.  But  do  those 
chaplains  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ?  Do  they  teach  love 
to  enemies,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  sublime  doctrine  of 
returning  good  for  evil,  overcoming  evil  with  good,  and,  in  imi- 
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tation  of  Christ,  suffering  for  our  enemies,  rather  than  making  them 
suffer  ? 

^  But  the  temptations  to  which  an  impressed  seaman  is  exposed 
do  not  end  here.  He  hears  the  name  of  God  constantly  blasphemed, 
and  is  himself  the  subject  of  the  most  bitter  curses  and  imprecations 
on  his  eyes,  his  limbs,  and  even  his  immortal  soul, — a  practice  de- 

frading  both  to  him  who  uses  it,  and  to  him  who  sutlers  under  it. 
never  learned  that  having  a  chaplain  on  board  was  any  check  to 
this  heaven-daring  sin ;  but  to  *  swear  like  a  man-of.waPs-man '  is 
proverbial. 

*^  When  the  impressed  seaman  returns  from  a  lone  cruise,  to  what 
horrid  temptations  to  licentiousness  is  he  exposed!  I  have  visited 
the  fleet  and  the  dock-yards  at  Gosport  and  Portsmouth,  and  1  have 
lived  five  years  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  and  I  may  safely  say,  that  I 
have  seen  more  of  lasciviousness  and  degradation  of  the  female  sex 
in  one  day  in  England,  than  I  have  seen  in  my  whole  lifetime  among 
slaves  in  America.  On  board  some  of  the  ships  of  war  there  were 
nearly  as  many  women  as  men,  and  on  shore  crowds  of  drunken, 
profligate  females !  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  got  into  the  midst 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  perhaps  the 
most  civilized,  enlightened,  and  Christian  nation  in  the  world,  and 
yet  no  more  noticed  than  southern  slavery  is  noticed  in  the  northern 
states !  This  was  the  case  twenty-five  yeai's  ago ;  I  hope  it  is  better 
now  in  time  of  peace;  but  should  war  return,  would  not  the  practice 
of  impressment,  and  all  those  horrible  abominations,  return  with  it  ? 
^l  know  our  brethren  in  England  plead  the  necessity  of  impress- 
ment to  man  the  navy  in  time  of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  licen- 
tiousness to  keep  the  men  contented  on  board  men-of-war  at  their 
naval  stations;  and  our  slaveholders  plead  a  like  necessity  of  slaveiy 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  their  southern  lands.  Where  is  the 
difference  ?  Britain  wants  a  navy  to  conquer  foreign  colonies,  and 
to  keep  possession  of  them  when  conquered ;  and  foreign  colonies 
are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  wealth,  power,  and  glory  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  our  southern  slaveholders  think  slavery  necessary 
to  ikeir  wealth,  power,  and  glory.  1  believe  both  are  mistaken." — 
xii — XV. 

3.  Dialogues  illtutrcUing  the  Principles  of  Peace.  Published  by  the 
Bowdoin  Street  Young  Men's  Peace  Society.  24mo.  pp.  48. 
Whipple  &  Damrell.    1838. 

We  have  no  room  for  extracts  from  this  little  work ;  but  a  cursory 
perusal  has  left  a  favorable  impression  of  its  matter,  spirit  and  style. 
The  dialogue  is  well  sustained ;  and  through  the  whole  there  runs  a 
stream  of  simple  and  perspicuous  logic  adapted  to  the  young  minds 
for  which  the  book  was  designed.  We  think  it  fitted  to  do  good, 
especially  among  the  young  in  our  Sabbath  schools. 

We  take  occasion,  however,  to  say  that  the  author's  views  con- 
cerning capital  punishments,  and  perhaps  some  other  topics  in  the 
book,  form  no  part  of  what  is  strictly  termed  the  cause  qf  peace.  We 
are  concerned  only  with  war ;  and  war  is  not  a  parent  chastising 
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his  child,  nor  a  teacher  using  the  bircli  or  the  ferule  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bis  school ; — not  an  executioner  inflicting  the  penalty  of  the 
law  upon  a  criminal  legally  convicted  and  sentenced ; — ^not  a  gov- 
ern ment  suppressing  mobs  and  insurrections  with  the  sword  of  civil 
authority ; — not  an  individual  defending  bis  own  life,  or  that  of  his 
family,  at  the  risk  or  sacrifice  of  a  midnight  assassin ; — ^not  one 
Christian  or  church  contending  in  ecclesiastical  strife  with  another. 
We  may,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  call  some  of  these  war ;  but  war,  in 
the  literal  and  general  acceptation  of  theterm,issoniething  diflferent 
firom  them  all.  It  is  a  conflict  of  governments  by  the  sword,  one 
nation  using  every  possible  instrument  of  violence  and  injury  to  kill 
the  citizens,  destroy  the  property,  and  blast  the  happiness  of  another 
nation.  This  is  war,  the  only  species  of  war  with  which  peace 
societies  are  concerned ;  and  we  trust  the  community  will  do  us  and 
themselves  the  justice  to  bear  this  obvious  distinction  in  mind. 

4.  Early  ChrigUans  on  Wcnr.    By  Enoch  Pono,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Pond,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ladd,  gives  in  this  letter  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  concerning  **  the  views  and  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  in  respect  to  war.**  The  writer  is  too  caridid  or  too  cau- 
tious to  decide  the  point  at  issue ;  and  his  letter,  though  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  peace,  too  nearly  resembles  the 
chapter  in  Don  Quixote  entitled,  ^'a  conclusion  wherein  nothing 
was  concluded."  The  evidence  adduced  seems,  in  our  judgment,  to 
preponderate  rather  strongly  in  favor  of  the  position,  that  the  early 
disciples  abstained  from  war  in  all  its  forms  as  inconsistent  with 
their  views  of  the  gospel ;  but  our  author  is  careful  not  to  strike  the 
balance  either  way,  and  merely  says,  ^  I  do  not  believe,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  Quakers ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  believe,  on  the  other,  that  they  possessed  the  same  reckless  in- 
difilerence  in  regard  to  war,  which  has  prevailed  among  Christian 
nations  in  modem  times."  This  conclusion,  like  the  decision  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  in  the  notable  dispute  between  Tom  Touchy  and 
Will  Wimble,  that  **  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,"  is  very  safe 
for  the  reputation  of  the  judge  as  impartial ;  but  we  confess  we  see 
not  the  use  of  searching  through  tome  afler  tome  for  what  every 
body  would  have  inferred  from  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  the  early  Christians. 

We  have  never  been  disposed  to  rely  on  the  Fathers  as  decisive 
witnesses  concerning  the  moral  character  of  war;  and  we  have 
expected  from  them  only  a  general  confirmation  of  what  the  gospel 
teached  on  this  subject;  but  we  should  be  slow  to  believe,  that 
'*  their  testimony  is  often  self-contradictory,"  or  that  '*  it  would  not 
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be  difficult  to  prove  from  them  both  sides  of  the  question  concerDing 
war."  Dr.  Pond  has  quoted  some  of  these  alleged  self-contradic- 
tions ;  but  not  one  of  them  do  we  regard  as  really  denying  the  fact, 
that  the  tody  disciples^  down  to  the  corruption  of  Chrtstianityy  held  vxvr 
to  he  inconsistent  with  their  profession  as  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
This  position  is  sufficiently  proved  even  by  the  quotations  made  by 
Dr.  Pond  himself;  and  the  incidental  allusions  to  the  subject  adduced 
as  contradictions^  ought,  in  accordance  with  the  established  laws  of 
interpretation,  to  be  construed  as  consistent  with  it 

We  have  never  seen  such  an  investigation  of  this  point  as  we 
deem  desirable ;  and  we  hope  that  some  able  friend  of  peace  will 
set  himself  to  the  task,  and  scrutinize  the  whole  field  through  other 
optics  than  modern,  semi-pagan  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  war-sys- 
tem as  ^  an  ordinance  of  God."  We  have  much  confidence  in  Dr. 
Pond's  qualifications  for  such  a  service;  and,  if  he  will  only  do  it  to 
his  own  satisfiiction,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  result  w^ithout 
abridgment  on  our  pages,  as  we  loishcd  to  do  with  the  letter  before  us. 

Some  of  the  points  proved  or  admitted  in  this  document,  are  the 
following: 

1.  "We  have  no  account,  during  the  fvrsl  century,  of  any  Christian 
being  engaged  in  war." 

2.  All  the  Fathers  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  confess- 
edly speak  in  a  way  that  would  condemn  aU  war.  **  They  hold  the 
same  language  as  the  inspired  writers  in  regard  to  returning  evil  for 
evil,  loving  our  enemies,  &c.;"  but  such  language,  understood  in  its 
plain,  obvious  import,  would,  as  all  admit,  forbid  every  species  of 
war. 

3.  The  early  Fathers  speak  of  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning 
the  reign  of  peace  under  the  gospel,  as  actually  fulfilled  in  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  age.    On  this  point  Dr.  Pond  is  decided. 

4  Celsus,  the  first  writer  of  a  book  against  Christians,  charges 
them,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  with  refusing  to  engage 
in  war  under  any  circumstances ;  and  Origen,  in  answering  Celsus 
fifly  years  aAerwards,  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but  justified  Chris- 
tians on  the  ground,  that  their  religion  forbids  war.  These  points 
our  author  readily  concedes ;  and  we  confess  we  see  not  what  more 
is  needed  to  substantiate  the  position  we  have  laid  down  above. 

5.  But  Dr.  Pond  gives  us  some  very  strong  quotations  from  Ter- 
tullian  in  the  first  part  of  the  third  century. 

**  In  his  Apology  (chap.  37),  speaking  of  the  abuses  and  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  Christians  at  that  period  were  exposed,  Tertullian 
asks,  'In  all  this  conspiracy  of  evils  against  us,  in  the  midst  of  these 
mortal  provocations,  what  one  evil  have  you  observed  to  have  been 
returned  by  Christians?  Whereas,  in  a  night's  time,  we  could  have 
made  ourselves  ample  satisftction,  had  we  not  thought  it  unlawful 
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to  repay  one  injury  with  another.  But  God  forbid  that  any  of  this 
divine  sect  should  seek  revenge,  or  refuse  to  suffer  what  is  sent  to 
refine  them.  But  if  we  would  not  revenge  ourselves  in  the  dark, 
but  choose  rather,  as  professed  enemies,  to  engage  you  in  the  open 
field,  do  you  think  we  could  want  forces?  We  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  by  to-day  are  grown  up,  and  overspread  your  empire.  Your 
cities,  your  islands,  your  forts,  towns,  assemblies,  and  your  very 
camps,  wards,  companies,  palace,  senate,  forum,  all  swarm  with 
Christians.  Your  temples,  indeed,  we  leave  to  yourselves,  and  they 
are  the  only  places  you  can  name  without  Christians.  fVhat  tDcr 
can  wt  now  oe  unprepared  for,  wtre  it  not  agreeable  to  our  religion  to  be 
JdlUd,  rather  than  to  kill  ? '  In  this  passage,  the  doctrine  of  non-re. 
sistance  is  very  clearly  stated ;  and  yet,  Tertullian  speaks  of  Chris- 
tians as  being  found  in  the  Roman  Jbrts  and  camps.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  there  in  the  capacity  of  soldiers. 

"In  his  work  on  Idolatry  (sect  19),  Tertullian  says,  'How  shall 
any  one  go  to  war,  nay,  how  even  in  peace  shall  he  do  the  work  of 
a  soldier,  without  a  sword,  which  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ?  For 
although  the  soldiers  came  to  John,  and  received  a  rule  to  be  ob- 
served, and  though  the  centurion  became  a  believer,  yet  Jesua  Christ, 
in  disarming  PeUr,  disarmed  every  soldier  afterwards ;  for  custom  never 
sanctions  among  us  an  unlawful  acU 

In  his  work,  de  Coroiui  (sect.  IJ),  Tertullian  asks,  *  Can  it  he  lawful 
to  take  the  sword,  when  the  Lord  has  declared,  that  he  who  useth  th$  sword 
shall  perish  wUh  the  sword  f  And  shall  a  son  of  pea4x  go  into  the  haitit, 
to  whom  it  is  not  lawfod  so  mueh  as  (litigare)  to  go  to  lawf  And  shall 
he  who  may  not  revenge  his  own  injuries,  send  others  into  bonds, 
and  a  prison,  and  torments,  and  punishments  ? ' 

**  During  the  reign  of  Severus,  there  was  a  civil  war,  at  which 
time  more  than  a  third  of  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  state  of  open 
rebellion  against  their  sovereign.  Tertullian  declares  repeatedly, 
that,  in  these  revolted  legions,  not  one  Christian  soldier  could  he  found. 
(See  his  Discourse  ad  Scapulam,  and  his  Apology,  chap.  35.)" 

These  strong  statements  cannot,  we  think,  be  countervailed  by 
the  incidental  allusions  to  the  subject  of  war  which  Dr.  Pond  quotes 
as  contradictious.  We  deem  it  impossible  in  this  way  to  destroy 
the  force  of  Tertullian's  explicit  and  repeated  testimonies  against 
war. 

6.  Our  author  gives  some  examples  of  Christians  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom for  their  belief  in  the  unlawfulness  of  the  military  profession. 

"It  is  also  true,  that  individuals  occasionally  refused,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  Christians,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  fight  Others, 
being  converted  while  connected  with  the  army,  declined  continuing 
in  the  profession  of  soldiers,  and  were  put  to  death.  In  the  Acta 
Sincera  of  Ruinart  (p.  299),  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  one 
Maximilian,  an  African  youth,  who  had  been  produced  by  his  own 
father  before  the  magistrate,  as  a  legal  recruit,  but  who  obstinately 
persisted  in  declaring  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to 
embrace  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  He  was  slain  with  the  sword. 
In  the  same  work  (p.  302),  we  have  an  account  of  Marcellus,  a  cen- 
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turioD,  who,  on  the  day  of  a  public  festival,  threw  away  his  belt,  his 
arms  and  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
henceforth  be  would  obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  he  re- 
nounced for  ever  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  and  the  service  of  an 
idolatrous  master.    He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded." 

The  inference  from  such  examples  is  not  to  be  neutralized  by  the 
statement,  that  they  ^  must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  what  was 
the  general  course  of  things  near  the  close  of  the  third  cenhary  ;^  for 
every  one  knows,  that  Christians  must  as  a  body  have  become  deeply 
degenerate  on  this  subject  at  a  period  so  near  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  that  fatal  era  of  the  union  of  church  and  state. 

7.  ^  A  great  many  causes  must  have  operated,  in  the  earliest  and 
purest  days  of  the  church,  to  render  its  members  adverse  to  war. 
Their  love  to  their  enemies,  their  passive  submission  under  injuries, 
their  preference,  as  Tertullian  expresses  it, '  rather  to  be  killed  than 
to  kill,'  the  idolatrous  oaths  administered  often,  if  not  always,  to 
those  who  entered  the  army,  ^the  multiform  idolatries,  and  other 
vices,  practised  there, — all  these  things  must  have  rendered  the 
camp  an  abhorred  place  to  one  of  the  early  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  peace,  and  must  have  rendered  the  life  of  a  soldier  exceedingly 
odious.  Nor  did  the  odium  which  attached  to  this  course  of  life 
soon  pass  away.  We  discover  it  in  those  canons  of  the  ancient 
church,  which  prohibit  the  ordination,  not  only  of  soldiers,  but  of 
those  who^had  at  any  time  been  soldiers.  The  first  council  of  Tole- 
do prohibits  the  ordination  of  such  persons,  even  though  they  had 
never  been  concerned  in  the  shedding  of  blood.*' 

We  have  now  given  the  pith  of  Dr.  Pond's  letter;  and  we  submit 
it  to  our  readers,  if  be  has  not,  afler  all,  made  out,  from  the  views 
and  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  a  pretty  strong  case  against  war 
as  unchristian. 

PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

JStewspctpen  on  Peace,  We  observe,  with  much  pleasure  and  hope, 
the  disposition  of  our  best  religious  papers  to  insert  articles  on 
peace.  More  than  twenty  have  been  for  seVeral  months  publishing 
more  or  less  on  the  subject,  some  of  them  every  week ;  and  thus  not 
less  than  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  minds  have  been  reached 
with  appeals  in  behalf  of  this  cause.  We  hope  every  religious  paper 
in  the  country  will  do  the  same,  and  thus  supersede  the  necessity  of 
establishing  distinct  papers  for  this  cause.  The  best  even  of  our 
secular  papers  are  willing  to  publish  on  |)eace ;  and  we  hope  our 
friends  through  the  land  will  promptly  improve  such  facilities  for 
promoting  this  cause,  especially  at  such  a  time  as  the  present. 

Mr,  GanisorCB  vUivs  of  Peace.  Most  of  our  readers  already  know, 
that  Mr.  Garrison  proposes  hereafter  to  give  the  Liberator  a  wider 
range,  and  to  discuss,  among  other  things,  the  subject  of  peace.    His 
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prospectus  for  the  next  volume  discloses  his  views  on  this  subject ; 
and  the  community  will  now  be  able  to  discriminate  between  him 
and  the  American  Peace  Society. 

"  Next  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery,"  he  says,  "  the  cause  of  pea<» 
will  command  our  attention.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  as 
commonly  received  and  practised  by  Friends,  and  certain  members 
of  other  religious  denominations,  we  conceive  to  be  utterly  indefen- 
sible in  its  application  to  national  wars;  not  that  it  *  goes  too  far,' 
but  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  If  a  nation  may  not  redress  its 
wrongs  by  physical  force, — if  it  may  not  repel  or  punish  a  foreign 
enemy  who  comes  to  plunder,  enslave  or  murder  its  inhabitants, — 
then  it  may  not  resort  to  arms  to  quell  an  insurrection,  or  send  to 
prison  or  suspend  upon  a  gibbet  any  transgressors  upon  its  soil.  If 
the  slaves  of  the  south  have  not  an  undoubted  right  to  resist  their 
masters  in  the  last  resort,  then  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  may  appeal 
to  the  law  of  violence  in  self-defence ;  for  none  have  ever  suffered, 
or  can  sufier,  more  than  they.  Now,  the  doctrine  we  shall  endeavor 
to  inculcate  is,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ;  consequently,  that  they  are 
all  to  be  supplanted,  whether  they  are  called  despotic,  monarchical, 
or  republican,  and  he  only  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords, 
is  to  rule  in  righteousness.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  established 
IN  ALL  THE  EARTH,  and  it  shall  never  be  destroyed,  but  it  shall 

'  BREAK  IN  PIECES  AND  CONSUME  ALL  OTHERS.' 

"  As  to  the  governments  of  this  world,  whatever  their  titles  or 
forms,  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  that,  in  their  essential  elements, 
and  as  at  present  administered,  they  are  all  anti-Christ;  that  they 
can  never,  by  human  wisdom,  be  brought  into  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God ;  that  they  cannot  be  maintained,  except  by  naval  and  military 
power;  that  all  their  penal  enactments,  being  a  dead  letter  without 
an  army  to  carry  them  into  effect,  are  virtually  written  in  human 
blood ;  and  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  should  instinctively  shun 
their  stations  of  honor,  power  and  emolument,  at  the  same  time 
'  submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,'  and 
offering  no  physical  resistance  to  any  of  their  mandates,  however 
unjust  or  tyrannical. 

'*  These  are  among  the  views  we  shall  offer  in  connection  with 
the  heaven-originated  cause  of  peace.  •  ♦  .*  #  #  *  w© 
regret,  indeed,  that  tlie  principles  of  abolitionists  seem  to  be  quite 
unsettled  upon  a  question  of  such  vast  importance,  and  so  vitally 
connected  with  the  bloodless  overthrow  of  slavery.  It  is  time  for 
all  our  friends  to  know  where  they  stand.  If  those  whose  yokes 
they  are  endeavoring  to  break  by  the  fire  and  hammer  of  God's 
word,  would  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  justified  in  appealing  to  physi- 
cal force,  how  can  they  justify  others  of  a  different  complexion  in 
doing  the  same  thing  ?  And  if  they  conscientiously  believe  that  the 
slaves  would  be  guiltless  in  shedding  the  blood  of  their  merciless 
oppressors,  let  them  say  so  unequivocally ;  for  there  is  no  neutral' 
ground  in  this  mutter,  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  will 
be  compelled  to  take  sides." 

This  appeal  to  abolitionists  we  deem  worthy  of  their  special  at- 
tention ;  but,  while  we  regard  Mr.  Garrison  as  a  devoted  friend  of 
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peace,  we  would  remind  our  readers  of  the  broad  distiDction  which 
ought  to  be  made  between  the  views  expressed  above,  and  those  for 
which  alone  our  Society  is  responsible. — 1.  His  immediate  object  is 
not  so  much  peace  as  political  reform.  He  contemplates  not  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  but  the  internal  operations  of  government ; 
while  we  are  restricted  entirely  to  the  former,  and  do  not  inquire,  as 
any  part  of  our  appropriate  object,  how  a  government  ought  to  treat 
its  own  subjects. — 2.  Mr.  Garrison  denies  the  right  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  in  any  case,  or  to  use  the  sword  in  suppressing 
mobs  and  insurrections.  These  points  do  not  come  within  the 
province  of  our  cause. — S.  He  would,  also,  exclude  from  government 
every  kind  and  degree  of  physical  force.  We  hold  no  such  opinion ; 
nor  does  tlie  cause  of  peace  require  us  to  express  our  views  on  this 
point  any  more  thau  upon  a  hundred  other  points  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. — 4.  Mr.  Grarrison  would  even  annihilate  all  human 
governments  as  punishments  indicted  on  mankind  for  their  wicked- 
ness. .  His  aim  is  not  to  reform,  but  to  destroy  them ;  while  it  is  our 
business  as  peacemakers  merely  to  dissuade  them  from  settling  their 
disputes  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

We  wish  our  aims  and  views  to  be  distinctly  understood.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  offences, — of  individuals  against  individuals;  of 
individuals  against  society,  or  citizens  against  government;  of  one 
society,  government,  or  nation  against  another.  The  cause  of  peace, 
as  an  affair  between  nations  alone,  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
third  class ;  while  Mr.  Garrison  sweeps  over  the  three  classes,  and 
would  make  the  cause  of  peace  only  another  designation  for  the 
government  of  God  over  mankind  in  aU  their  social  relations. 


Article  VIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Resolutions  on  Peace. — ^The  South  Middlesex  Association  of  Con- 
gr^tional  ministera,  at  their  meeting  in  Franaingham,  Man.,  Nov.  7,  1837» 
passed  the  following  resolations  on  the  subject  of  peace: 

**  Whereas,  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  peace  over  the  whole  earth  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  and  whereas  the  gospel  is  appointed 
as  the  grand  iiistroment  under  God  of  efTecting  this  glorious  result;  therefore, 
resolved, 

1.  That,  for  this  purpose,  the  gospel  must  be  applied  to  the  intercourse  of 
nations  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  pacification  of  our  world  as  fast  as  it 
shall  be  converted  to  God. 

S.  That  the  oontinaanoe  «f  the  war-aystero  in  Chrittendom  itself  for  so 
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maDy  oentaries,  is  owing  mainly  to  the  neglect  of  Christians  to  put  in  practice 
the  pacific  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  renders  necessary  a  special  effort  to 
reincorporate  these  principles  in  the  faith  and  character  of  the  professed  disci- 
ples of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

8.  That  peace,  being  confessedly  a  part  of  the  ffospel,  ought,  in  its  spiritual 
aspects  and  bearings,  to  be  inculcated,  like  any  other  part  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instmction  by  ministers,  parents  and  teachers. 

4.  Tlmt  the  cause  of  peace,  as  auxiliary  to  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
deserves  special  attention  from  Christians  in  this  age  of  benevolent  enterprise. 

6.  That  we  commend  this  cause  to  the  prayers  and  patronage  of  our 
churches;  and,  as  God  will  fulfil  his  promises  of  universal  peace  only  in  an- 
swer to  the  requests  of  his  people,  we  recommend  the  observance  in  our 
churches  of  the  annual  concert  of  prayer  for  the  prevalence  of  peace.*' 

Agencies. — We  have  no  room  for  a  detail  of  the  labors  performed  Ihe 
last  quarter  by  the  devoted  servants  in  our  employ.  Our  Secretary  and  two 
Agents  have  been  prosecuting  their  work  with  unusual  acceptance  and  success. 
They  have  visited,  beside  many  country  towns,  several  places  of  importance, 
and  been  received  in  a  way  which  proves  that  the  public  mind  is  well  prepared 
for  appeals  on  this  subject.  We  never  have  witnessed  such  an  awakened  spirit 
of  inquiry;  and  could  we  send  forth  agents  through  the  land,  and  scatter  our 
periodical  and  tracts  in  every  city  and  village,  we  might  expect  soon  to  witness 
the  most  cheering  results. 

Auxiliary  Societies. — Our  Agents  seldom  attempt  the  formation  of 
auxiliaries;  but,  if  simple  organizations  were  formed  for  the  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence, and  every  member  required,  as  the  only  condition  of  membership, 
to  pay  for  a  peace  periodical,  such  a  movement  we  should  hail  with  pleasure 
as  likely  to  do  much  good  without  being  liable  to  the  objections  lu-ged  by 
many  against  societies  in  the  usual  form  for  any  object  whatever.  On  this 
principle  an  auxiliary  was  organized  in  Lowell  during  the  month  of  January, 
when  our  Secretary  visited  that  city;  and,  ifwe  may  judge  from  the  generous 
response  to  his  appeals,  particularly  in  the  First  and  Second  Congregational 
churches,  we  shall  expect  efficient  aid  from  our  friends  there.  We  subjoin 
their  brief  and  simple  constitution,  and  commend  the  example  to  our  friends 
through  the  country. 

COIfSTITUTIOIV   OF   TH£    LOWSLL   PEACE   SOCIETY. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  The  Lowell  Peace  Society, 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Art.  IL  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace 
by  cooperating  with  the  Parent  Society. 

Art.  IIL  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  paying 
an  amount  sufficient  to  procure  the  periodical  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  a 
life-member  by  the  contribution  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time. 

Art.  IV.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  bo  an  fixecutive  Committee jof 
not  less  than  five,  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  enlarge  their  number, 
and  superintend  the  general  concerns  of  the  Society.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  shall  act  as  President  of  the  Society,  and  the  Secretary  both  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  also  be  a  Board  of  Directresses,  with  power  to  sup- 
ply their  own  vacancies,  and  transact  all  business  of  the  Society  connected 
with  its  female  members. 

Art.  VI.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  choice  of  officers, 
and  other  incidental  bn.siness,  shall  be  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Commit- 
tee shall  direct. 

Art.  VII.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society,  by  a  vote  of  three  fourths  present 

Ma*9achusett8  Peace  Society,  This  Society,  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and 
most  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  success  of  its  past  labors  in  the  cause  of 
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peace,  held  its  annual  meeting  for  business  in  January.  The  question,  re- 
ferred from  a  meeting  held  last  summer,  of  merging  the  Society  in  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  was  called  up«  and  indefinitely  postponed;  a  pledge,  we 
trust,  that  the  Society  will  go  on  in  its  own  course  with  increased  energy  and 
zeal. 

Reports  desired  from  Peace  Societies,  We  have  heard  of  the  anniversaries 
and  other  proceedings  of  several  peace  societies,  some  connected  with  ours; 
but  we  have  receiv^  no  official  accounts  from  them.  We  earnestly  request 
all  associations  for  the  furtherance  of  this  cause  to  send  us  regular  reports  of 
their  doings.  This  is  the  ofily  peace  periodical  in  the  land;  and  all  important 
proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  cause  ought  to  be  recorded  on  our  pages.  We 
solicit,  especially  from  auxiliaries  in  literary  institutions,  a  report  as  soon  as 
the  first  of  May,  of  what  they  have  done  the  past  year. 

Petitions  respecting 'a  Congress  of  Nations, — Our  friends  in  the  city 
of  New  York  have  called  the  attention  of  Congrens  to  this  subject,  in  a 
memorial  requesting  that  our  government  will  accede  to  the  proposition  of 
Mexico  for  a  reference  of  existing  difficulties  between  the  two  countries.  This 
part' of  the  memorial  has  been  referred  to  a  committee,  which  has  not  yet  re- 
ported ;  but  much  good  is  likely  to  result  from  the  movement,  whether  Con- 
gress adopts  or  rejects  the  proposal  of  an  amicable  reference.  That  part  of  the 
memorial  which  urges  a  congress  of  nations,  has  not,  we  believe,  been  refer- 
red to  any  committee;  and  we  doubt  whether  Congress  will  ever  move  in  ear- 
nest on  that  subject  till  its  tables  shall  be  loaded  with  petitions  for  the  purpose. 
Public  attention  is  now  turned  to  this  subject  by  eur  agents;  and  we  hope,  be- 
fore the  return  of  anotlier  year,  to  secure  such  a  number  of  petitions  as  shall 
constrain  our  rulers  to  look  at  the  subject  in  solemn  earnest.  Such  petitions 
should  go  from  the  friends  of  peace,  not  cls  members  of  a  peace  society ,  but  sim- 
ply  as  citizens. 

G1.AIVCE  AT  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. — Europe,  Its  general  surface  is  unrof- 
fled.  Spain  is  still  rent  with  civil  war;  but,  although  more  than  half  a  million 
of  her  inhabitants  have  perished  in  this  unnatural  conflict,  the  world,  hardened 
by  familiarity  with  her  calamities,  gaze  upon  the  scene  with  seeming  indifrer-> 
encd. — ^There  has  been  some  trouble  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium;  but,  since  rulers  have  learnt  the  common  sense 
of  negotiating  before  they  fight,  instead  of  fighting  jast  to  make  it  honorable 
to  negotiate,  there  is  found  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

America,  In  South  America  they  are  fighting  as  usual;  but  the  public 
seem  to  take  little  notice  of  the  rapine,  bloodshed  and  devastation  going  on 
there  as  the  legitimate  result  of  liberty  won  by  the  sword  alone. — The  contest 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  has  been  suspended;  but  how  soon  it  will  rage 
again,  we  cannot  conjecture,  though  a  damper  has  probably  been  put  upon  the 
disposition  of  our  citizens  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel.  Our  interference  with 
Canadian  affiiirs  has  taught  us  some  wisdom,  which  will  doubtless  exert  a 
good  influence  on  our  southern  borders. — ^The  time  has  not  come  for  us  to 
sketch  the  rebellion  in  the  Canadas;  but  we  shall  hope,  in  some  future  num- 
ber, to  review  its  history,  and  also  to  give  a  view  of  the  unnecessary ,  expen- 
sive and  shameful  war  in  Florida. 

How  much  the  voar-spirit  costs.  Appropriations  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars  have  been  made  by  Congress  just  to  keep  our  own  citizens 
on  the  Canadian  border  from  vielatiug  the  laws  of  neutrality !  How  much 
more  than  this  will  ultimately  be  required,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  although 
the  rebellion  in  the  Canadas  seems  to  be  nearly  at  an  end;  but  we  are  sure, 
that  a  fraction  of  the  bare  interest  upon  $1,000,000  would,  if  judiciously  spent 
years  ago  in  difiusing  the  principles  of  peace  along  our  northern  frontier,  have 
saved  all  this  waste. 
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The  contrast.  Compare  the  interference  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
with  the  conduct  of  Maine.  Though  strongly  tempted,  by  her  interest  in  mil- 
lions of  acres  included  in  the  disputed  territory,  not  a  meeting  has  been  held 
by  the  citizens  of  Maine  to  abet  the  Canadian  insurgents,  and  not  a  cent  has 
been  needed  to  maintain  there  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Why  this  difference? 
Mr.  Ladd  has  been  in  Maine;  and  for  tho  influence  he  has  exerted  there  on 
the  subject  of  peace,  he  deserves  a  pension  from  our  government.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  at  most  expended  there  in  diffusing  pacific  principles,  hav« 
aoperseded  the  necessity  of  hondreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  to  restrain 
the  war-spirit. 

Peace  lectures  in  Boston.  A  course  of  weekly  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  under  the  direction  of  our  Elxecntive  Committee,  was  commenced  on 
the  29th  of  January  at  the  Odeon  in  this  city,  and  is  still  in  progress.  We 
may  hereafter  give  a  sketch  of  them. 

Explanatory  Resolves.  The  following  resolutions  are  published  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  expressive  of  the  view  they  take  of  the 
second  article  in  our  constitution,  and  are  referred  by  them  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society: 

*<  1.  That  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  make  any  verbal 
alteration  in  said  article. 

2.  That  we  consider  it  as  designed  to  assert,  that  all  national  wars  are  in- 
consistent with  Christianity,  including  those  supposed  or  alleged  to  be  defensive. 

3.  That  the  article  has  no  reference  to  the  right  of  private  or  individual 
self-defence,  to  a  denial  of  which  the  Society  is  not  committed. 

4.  That  the  article  does  not  require  a  pledge,  expressed  or  implied,  on  any 
of  the  points  in  dispute  among  tho  friends  of  peace,  but  is  merely  declarative 
of  its  general  object  and  course. 

6.  That  we  iqi^ite  the  cooperation  of  all  persona  who  serionsly  desire  the 
extinction  of  war,  whether  they  agree  with  the  prmciple  of  the  article  as  thus 
explained,  or  not'* 

^eed  of  funds.  Our  operations  have  been  enlarged,  while  the  times  have 
cnrtatted  onr  resources;  and  we  are  now  in  special  need  of  funds,  for  the 
following  objects  hi  particular: — 1.  For  new  editions  of  tracts.  Though  we 
issued  abont  30,000  of  these  last  year,  very  few  of  the  more  important  ones 
are  now  on  hand;  and  for  this  purpose  we  urgently  need  several  hundred  dol- 
lars immediately. — 2.  For  new  tracts.  Several  are  much  needed  on  topics  of 
present  urgency;  and  for  this  object  several  hundred  dollars  more  will  be 
necessary. — 3.  For  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  our  periodical.  More  than 
a  thousand  are  now  sent  without  charge  to  ministers  pledged  to  plead  our 
cause;  and  we  deem  it  very  important  to  send  it  in  the  same  way  to  a  large 
number  of  others  from  whom  oar  limited  means  compel  us  at  present  to  with- 
hold it.  We  need  for  this  purpose  not  less  than  $1500. — 4.  For  small  pop- 
ular  books  on  peace;  an  object  of  great  importance,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  young,  upon  which  there  ought  to  be  expended  more  than  $1000  as  soon 
as  possible.  Some  works  of  the  right  stamp  are  already  on  hand. — 5.  For 
agencies  of  various  kinds.  This  department  must  be  greatly  extended,  and 
will,  of  course,  require  a  larger  amount  than  either  of  the  preceding  items. 

FCIP^ill  iiot  our  friends  respond  to  these  calls  by  sending  in  their  sponta- 
neous contributions  ?  Those  who  have  on  hand  money  for  the  Society,  are 
requested  to  forward  it  without  delay. 

ICJ*  ^  subscribers  for  the  Advocate,  and  members  of  the  A.  P.  fif.,  wo  send 
with  this  number  a  bill  of  what  was  due,  we  suppose,  some  time  ago;  and  we 
trust  that  no  one  will  delay  to  send  us  the  amount  due.  It  is  a  small  sum  for 
the  individual,  but  indispensably  in  the  aggregate  to  the  prosecution  of  our  work. 
If  there  is  no  private  opportunity  soon,  it  should  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid* 

I  ICJ^ Acknowledgments  of  nearly  twenty  life-memberships,  we  are  com- 

pelled to  omit. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  STAGE-COACH; 


Bahif  No.  16  of  the  **TeiDperaDoe  Tales.'*  It  conuine  Mren  different  etoriee,  ill  fomnded 
on  fact,  and  makes  a  volame  of  S188  page*. 

*<It  eooiaina  ae^n  dMinet  tatot,  luppdeed  to  be  nancted  bv  dljmtvfit  indiTidQala,  eolleeted 
in  aatace-teoaeh,  founded  -vpon  inoidenta  in  their  raipeetive  uree.  The  votnuie  diaplajr'  that 
tact  for  narratirei  of  that  nature,  wfakb  the  author  hai  heretofore  dbplayed.**-— OftrMlian 

**  Tbe  etorles  In  thi«  totame  aY«  all  f  ntontttinff  and  affbcthif ,  eepeeiaH^  tbe  lut  one.  The 
principle  let  forth  in  these  talea,  of  total  abstinence  fVom  all  intoxicating  drinke^is  Terjr  forcibly 
shown  to  be  tlio  only  safe  one.  Mr.  Sargent  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
writers  of  the  preeent  day  on  the  subject,  and  his  former  Talee  have  been  so  extensively  circu- 
lated and  readj'tliat  no  further  praise  of  the  present  volame  is  required  of  us.  We  ad  viae  everj 
one  who  has  a  family  to  purchase  and  study  It,  and  instil  its  doctrines  into  the  hearts  of  his 
children;  and  we  know  of  nothing  more  nsefol  as  a  gift  than  the  five  volumes  comprising  the 
series  or  tbe  Temperance  Tales.'*— 'JJaUm  RtgiaUr. 

"  A  very  attractive  volume  of  Incidents  and  reflections,  humorous,  moral  and  InstrUctite, 
impressing,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  practical  leasoae  of  temperance.  It  cannot  be  too  universally 
reiid." — DaiVy  JidvotaU, 

^  It  is  written  with  much  power,  and  some  passages  are  deeply  affecting.  It  will  be  Ksad 
with  much  interest  by  all  who  feel  a  desire  to  check  the  demon  or  intemperance  In  his  destroy- 
ing cateer."--Jlf«rcaiUtIe  Journal. 

**  Every  tale  exhibits  the  graphic  powers  of  the  distinguished  writer,  and  ie  calculated  to 
deepen  the  public  impression  or  the  necessity  and  worth  of  the  temperance  reformation:  The 
volume  cannot  Ikil  to  have  an  extensive  aale." — ^Jonmal  jf  m.  Tntp,  U%%tn, 

"  There  is  no  need  of  expending  words  to  recommend  this  series  of  publications.  Tbe  thou> 
sands  and  tens  of  thousanas  of  them  already  in  circulation  will  prepare  the  way  for  this,  and 
we  trust  many  others  from  the  fertile  pen  of  their  benevolent  author." — j^m.  TVavtlUr. 


THE  CONTRAST; 

OR   MODES    OF  EDUCATION. 

BY  mm  Avmea  or  "THaaa  BxrsaiMXNTs  ow  livihc,"  *'BLtiioa  ruLToir,"  aivd  "bich 

ajrouoH.*' 

**  The  style  is  as  engaging  as  the  sentiments  are  worthy  of  commendation.  The  sketches  of 
character,  and  the  pictures  of  domestic  life,  are  drawn  with  great  fidelity,  vividness  and  spirit. 
The  author  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  tbe  Edge  worth  of  America." — Boston  Daily  jStUu. 

'*The  Contrast  is  indeed  finely  drawn.  The  principal  characters  .are  true  to  the  life.  The 
instruction  conveyed  is  thoroughly  good,  and  such  as  has  the  sanction  of  the  wisest  of  men, 
speaking  by  the  inspiratittn  of  God.  The  Bible  is  made  the  basis  of  '  good  education,*  and  its 
results  are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Colman;  while  tlra  folly  of  what  is  often 
though  incorrectly  termsa  education,  is  fkirly  exposed  in  the  families  of  Mrs.  Stanley  and  Mrs. 
Wilsoa.    It  is  an  excellent  book  of  the  kind.**«-JBo«t<m  Reeorder, 

**  It  is  a  most  instrnctive  little  work,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  family.  We 
took  it  up  to  examine  it  a  few  moments,  but  could  not  persuade  ourself  to  lay  it  down  until  we 
had  read  the  last  page.*'— 0<io«  Branch* 


education  which  is  gradnalljr  undermining,  every 
ondition  whi<  *    '   ' 


**  It  does  not  encourage  that  fashionable 
where,  the  human  conetitution,  and  reducing  our  race  to  a  condition  wKich  the'  ape  and  the 
parrot  need  not  envy,  but  an  education  which  makes  us  healthy  and  happy,  as  well  as  learned 
and  reputable.  In  short.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  we  wish  to  see  widely  circulated  and  exten- 
sively read,  and  its  principles  universally  followed." — Lihrary  o/HeaUi. 

**  The  contrast  between  the  conscientious  Christian  mother  and  the  fashionably  educated 
lady,  between  the  resnlu  of  jndicious  and  injudicloos  education,  as  delineated  by  the  authoress 
of  tbe  '  Three  Experiments,*  we  have  traced  with  delightful  interest,  and  most  cordially  rec- 
ommend to -our  three  thousand  subscribers  and  ten  thousand  readers.  The  tale  is  as  inteiosting 
as  the  moral  is  excellent.*'— Jfomia^  PoU, 

**  This  is  the  fourth  publication  of  one  of  our  most  useful  writers.  We  have  been  extremely 
pleased  with  the  two  pictures." — CArisetan  lUgitter. 
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SECOND  VOLUME. 

The  first  volunxe  of  this  work  was  started  last  year  under 
circumstances  extreme]/  unfavorable.  The  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Watson,  the  publisher  of  the  .American  Advocate  of  Peace, 
at  that  time  the  organ  of  our  Society,  imposed  on  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  issuing  our  own  periodical;  and  we  were  obliged 
to  commence  it  without  funds,  subscribers,  or  pledged  con- 
tributors to  its  pages,  amidst  all  the  discouragements  arising 
from  the  pecuniary  troubles  of  the  year. 

The  result,  however,  has  disappointed  our  fears,  and  ex- 
ceeded our  highest  hopes.  Although  we  printed  2,000  copies, 
a  large  edition  for  such  a  work  at  its  outset,  they  are  all  dis- 
tributed, for  the  most  part,  among  those  who  have  paid  for 
them;  our  present  list  of  subscribers  will  oblige  us  to  increase 
the  number  of  copies;  and  we  hope  the  growing  demand  for 
light  on  this  subject  will  double,  if  not  quadruple  them  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  work  has  not  only  sustained,  in 
the  estimation  of  good  judges  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
high  literary  character  of  its  predecessor,  but  become  a  more 
popular  and  effective  '  advocate  of  peace '  by  the  greater 
variety,  point  and  brevity  of  its  articles;  and  we  hope  to  in- 
crease its  attractions  to  every  cUiss  of  readers  by  the  commu- 
nications expected  from  the  ablest  friends  of  pepce  in  the 
land,  some  of  whom  are  preeminent  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
We  have  not  yet  a  full  list  of  expected  contributors;  but  we 
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2  Second  Volume. 

design  togive  their  names  in  due  time  as  a  pledge,  if  any  be 
necessary,  for  the  future  character  of  the  Advocate. 

We  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  work,  that  we  should 
dwell  on  the  moral  character  of  war  in  the  light  of  the  gospel; 
on  its  various  evils,  physical,  political  and  social,  moral  and 
spiritual;  on  the  pretexts  and  occasions  of  war;  on  the  causes 
which  still  support  the  custom;  on  the  mistcikes  prevalent  concern" 
ing  our  cause;  on  the  possibility  of  abolishing  war;  on  the  means 
requisite  for  this  purpose;  on  the  safety  of  pacific  principles. 
Such  topics  we  shall  continue  to  discuss;  but  we  propose  to 
bring  before  our  readers,  in  nearly  every  number  of  the 
present  volume,  the  great  subject  of  a  congress  of  nations; 
a  department  of  our  labors  in  which  all  classes  seem  inclined 
to  take  special  interest.  We  design  to  make  the  Advocate  a 
work  for  the  people,  for  the  mass  of  intelligent  readers  through 
the  community;  and  we  trust  we  may  safely  calculate  this 
year  upon  a  large  increase  of  their  patronage  and  cooperation. 

ICPJIfore  subscribers  are  needed  to  sustain  the  Advocate.  It 
has  been  a  heavy  bill  of  expense  to  the  Society;  but  this  bur- 
den may  very  easily  be  relieved,  if  our  friends  now  taking 
the  work,  will  exert  themselves  to  procure  new  subscribers; 
and  imy  person  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  with  pay  for  one 
year,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  third  copy.  Will  not  many  of  our 
friends  undertake  this  slight  service  for  the  cause  ?  May  we 
not  expect  it  especially  from  those  ministers  whom  we  have 
gratuitously  supplied  with  our  periodical  for  years? 

ICpWe  earnestly  hope  that  all  those  who  have  the  past 
year  taken  the  Advocate,  will  continue  to  do  so;  and  we  shall 
presume  they  will,  unless  they  return  this  number  without 
delay.  It  is  little,  very  little  for  a  real  friend  of  peace  to 
pay;  but  the  sum  total  is  indispensable  in  carrying  forward 
our  cause;  and  we  entreat  our  friends  to  pause  for  serious 
reflection,  for  prayer  to  the  God  of  peace,  before  they  deter- 
mine to  withhold  the  pittance  required  for  a  periodical  so 
cheap.  This  year  we  issue  it  once  a  month,  and  increase  its 
size  one  third  without  raising  the  price  at  all;  improvements 
which  we  deem  very  desirable,  but  cannot  sustain  without  a 
far  more  liberal  support. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


or   THS 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 


The  cause  of  peace,  foretold  by  ancient  prophets,  dates  its 
origin  from  (he  advent  of  our  Saviour.  Promised  in  the  Jew** 
ish  Scriptures  as  the  Prince  of  peace,  his  birth  was  announced 
by  a  chosen  choir  of  angels  in  the  song  of  **  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest;  and,  on  earth,  peace,  good-will  to  men."  He 
taught  and  exemplified  all  the  principles  of  this  cause.  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  standard  and  storehouse  of  our 
views,  is  the  fullest  treatise  ever  written  on  the  subject.  He 
was  the  great  Teacher  of  peace;  and  we  regard  him  as  the 
Founder  and  Patron  of  our  cause.  His  spirit  was  peace;  his 
words  were  peace ;  his  walk  was  peace ;  his  farewell  to  bis 
disciples  was  peace;  his  dying  prayer  for  his  murderers 
breathed  the  purest  spirit  of  peace;  and,  in  bidding  his  fol- 
lowers preach  his  gospel  of  peace  to  every  creature,  he  made 
it  incumbent  on  them  not  only  to  embrace,  but  to  spread 
through  the  worM,  its  principles  of  peace  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  religion.  Thus  did  the  early  Christians  understand 
him;  and  accordingly  we  find  his  apostles  preaching  these 
principles  as  explicitly  as  repentance  or  faith,  and  his  disci»- 
ples,  during  the  purest  era  of  Christianity,  exemplifying  them 
with  similar  care  and  constancy. 

Had  the  followers  of  Christ  continued  to  regard  peace  as 
an  element  of  the  gospel,  and  to  cultivate  it,  like  faith  and 
love,  as  one  of  the  Christian  graces,  there  would  have  been 
little  occasion  for*  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  cause ;  but 
the  war-degeneracy  of  the  church,  perceptibly  commencing 
l>efore  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  was  consummated  by  the 
formal  and  fatal  union  of  church  and  state  under  Constantine 
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early  in  the  fourth  century.  A  pagan  adopting  Christianity 
from  political  motives,  a  warrior  before  and  a(\er  his  conver- 
sion, he  was  not  likely  to  catch  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel; and  little  did  his  soldiers,  his  courtiers  or  himself  know 
of  their  new  religion  beyond  its  name  and  its  outward  badges. 
It  was  only  reformed  paganism  baptized;  a  mockery,  a 
standing  contradiction  of  the  name  it  bore.  The  cross,  once 
the  symbol  of  peace  and  love,  henceforth  waved  on  the  im- 
perial banners  over  fields  of  carnage  and  devastation.  Chris- 
tianity, like  modern  popery  with  its  triple  crown,  or  still  more 
like  Moharomedism  itself  with  its  sabre  and  sciroetar,  went 
forth  to  the  work  of  human  butchery,  and  presumed  to  claim 
the  sanction  of  heaven  for  practices  which  her  followers  had 
for  ages  held  in  deepest  abhorrence  as  utterly  inconsistent 
with  their  profession  of  faith  in  the  Prince  of  peace.  So 
complete  did  this  degeneracy  become,  that  Christians  at 
length  ceased  even  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  war,  and 
came  to  regard  it,  like  government  itself,  as  an  ordinance  of 
heaven  to  which  they  were  sacredly  bound  to  yield  obedience 
and  support.  Nations,  trained  to  war  as  their  chief  business, 
and  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  sword,  brought  their 
military  habits  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  thus  made  it  the 
church  militant  with  a  vengeance.  Christendom  became  a 
vast  camp  or  battle-field,  and  Christians  themselves,  professed 
followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  the  most  notorious  fighters 
on  earth. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  church  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation;  and  a  period  when  all  Europe  was  in  arms, 
and  religion  itself  the  bone  of  contention,  was  not  the  time  to 
compare  the  lawfulness  of  war  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
This  point  most  of  the  reformers  took  for  granted  without 
inquiry,  and  relied  themselves  on  the  sword  for  the  propaga- 
tion or  defence  of  their  principles.  The  Reformation  was  in 
part  a  political  movement ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  its  secular  patrons,  trained  in  camps,  and  retain- 
ing all  the  habits  of  warriors,  would  consent,  like  Huss  and 
Jerome,  to  be  burned  as  heretics  without  resistance.  The 
reformers  never  questioned  the  right  of  persecution  or  of 
war;  and  the  di:9ciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace  continued  with- 
out scruple  to  take  part  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  wars  that 
ever  stained  the  pages  of  history. 

We  cannot  here  glance  at  the  efforts  successfully  made, 
even  during  the  dark  ages,  for  the  abolition  of  private  wars; 
but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  custom  of  intemattonal  war  re- 
ceived no  check,  scarce  a  rebuke,  except  from  a  solitary 
individual  among  the  reformers.     This  exception  deserves  a 
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record  more  laBting  than  marble  or  brass.  Erasmus,  the 
phoonix  of  ancient  literature  in  modern  times,  pleaded  tiie 
cause  of  peace  with  uorivalled  beauty,  pathos  and  power. 
Yet  few  in  that  warring  age  caught  his  spirit,  or  heeded  his 
eloquent  appeals ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  centurj 
to  construct  a  system  of  specific,  combined  efforts  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  war,  and  the  universal,  permanent  reign 
of  peace  on  earth. 

No  individual  deserves  the  sole  honor  of  originating  this 
movement ;  it  was  the  result  of  providential  causes  operating 
powerfully  on  the  mass  of  minds  throughout  Christendom^ 
It  came  from  the  God  of  peace  himself;  and  the  fact  of  its 
having  been,  without  concert,  simultaneous  on  two  continents, 
proves  its  divine  original.  Roused  by  the  long  train  of  ca*- 
lamities  attendant  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  sobser 
quent  wars  of  Europe,  the  friends  of  humanity  in  England 
and  our  own  country  began  to  inquire  in  earnest  if  something 
could  not  be  done  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  fell  destroyer. 
The  system  of  modem  religious  benevolence,  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  had  prepared  the  way;  and  several  pam- 
phlets of  uncommon  power  had  been  issued  on  the  subject  in 
Great  Britain;  but  the  decisive  appeal  was  made  by  Noah 
Worcester  in  his  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,  pub- 
lished near  the  close  of  1814,  and  followed  in  August,  1815, 
by  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  first  in  modern  times,  by  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and,  in  June 
of  the  following  year,  by  the  London  Peace  Society,  all  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  each  other's  existence.  The  Society 
of  Christian  Morals,  established  at  Paris  in  1821,  embraces 
peace  among  its  objects;  and  the  Peace  Society  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  was  organized  by  Count  de  Sellon  in  1830,  and 
has  been  thus  far  in  vigorous  operation  under  the  auspices  of 
its  illustrious  founder.  We  know  not  to  what  extent  auxiliary 
or  kindred  associations  have  been  formed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  but  in  England  and  America  they  have  been  exten- 
sively multiplied.  The  American  Peace  Society,  as  a  bond 
of  union  among  the  friends  of  peace  throughout  our  country, 
was  organized,  on  the  recommendation  of  distinguished  men 
belonging  to  different  religious  denominations,  in  May,  1828, 
and  has  since  been  constantly  gaining  accessions  of  confi- 
dence, numbers  and  resources. 

This  reform  is  too  recent,  and  the  efforts  in  its  behalf  too 
feeble  and  limited,  to  justify  the  expectation  of  decisive  results 
so  soon.  Was  it  possible  for  a  handful  of  philanthropists, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  only  three  or  four  thousand  dollars, 
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to  abolish  in  twenty  years  the  oldest,  most  inveterate  custom 
on  earth?  Could  they  at  once  dissuade  millions  of  warriors 
from  their  trade  of  blood,  demolish  a  system  upheld  by  the 
power  and  prejudices  of  a  world,  and  eradicate  a  spirit  rooted 
in  the  nature  of  man,  and  universally  wrought  into  the  very 
texture  of  society  and  government  ? 

Such  a  hope  would  have  been  presumptuous  and  vain;  but 
much  more  has  already  been  accomplished  than  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected.  Afler  more  than  twenty  years 
of  almost  unparalleled  carnage  and  devastation,  the  general 
peace  of  Christendom  has  been  preserved  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  by  the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  efforts  and  influences 
which  constitute  the  peace  reform.  The  cause  itself  has 
assumed  a  definite,  permanent  form;  it  has  acquired  *' a  local 
habitation,  and  a  name;"  it  has  taken  its  stand  among  the 
great  enterprises  of  the  day,  as  a  part  of  the  instrumentalities 
requisite  for  the  world's  conversion;  and,  at  length  embalmed 
in  the  affections  of  the  church,  and  sustained  by  her  prayers 
and  her  patronage,  it  may  well  expect  hereafter  a  more  rapid 
progress  towards  the  consummation  of  its  high  and  glorious 
purpose.  Already  has  it  attracted  the  attention,  and  won  the 
favor  of  cabinets  and  kings.  Its  silent  influence  has  reached 
the  camp,  the  senate  and  the  palace.  The  war-spirit  has 
been  checked;  other  expedients  than  the  sword  for  the  ad- 
justment of  international  disputes,  are'  fast  coming  to  form 
the  settled  policy  of  the  civilized  world;  and,  were  efforts 
made  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  our  object, 
Christendom  might,  in  less  than  fifty  years,  disband  her  four 
millions  of  standing  warriors  as  superfluous,  and  the  eight 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  now  wasted  even  in  peace  upon 
the  war-system,  might  be  appropriated  in  such  ways  as  would 
fill  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  with  the  songs  of  a  redeem- 
ed and  regenerated  population. 

The  single  object  of  our  cause. — We  wish  our  aims, 
principles  and  measures  to  be  well  understood.  Ouir  sole 
object  is  the  peace  of  nations;  and  we  hold  ourselves  respon' 
sible  for  nothing  beyond  this  single  purpose.  We  seek  only 
to  prevent  war;  but  war  is  not  a  quarrel  between  individuals, 
nor  strife  in  families  or  churches;  not  a  parent  chastising  his 
children,  or  a  teacher  his  pupils;  not  a  magistrate  punishing 
a  criminal  legally  sentenced  to  the  prison  or  the  gallows;  not 
a  government  suppressing  mobs  or  insurrections  with  the 
sword  of  civil  authority;  not  an  individual  resisting  unto  death 
a  highway  robber,  or  a  midnight  assassin.  On  such  points 
the  cause  of  peace,  like  that  of  temperance,  leaves  its  friends 
to  think  as  they  please,  without  calling  them  to  account,  or 
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holding  itself  accountable,  for  their  optDioDs.  It  does  not 
catechise  them  respecting  their  religious  or  political  creed. 
It  neither  claims  nor  admits  the  right  of  such  a  censorship.  It 
keeps  to  its  own  business,  and  asks  no  man  whether  he  is  a 
radical  or  a  conservative;  whether  he  follows  Luther  or  the 
pope,  Calvin  or  Arminius;  whether  he  desires  or  deprecates 
such  a  reform  in  civil  and  domestic  government  as  would 
exclude  all  physical  coercion.  With  such  topics  we  have 
nothing  to  do  as  promoters  of  peace  between  nations.  Our 
whole  object  is  the  abolition  of  war;  and  war  is  a  conflict  of 
NA.T10NS  by  force.  We  are  concerned  only  with  contests  in 
which  the  parties  are  nations,  and  the  instrument  of  conten- 
tion, force  or  violence  unto  death;  but  in  the  case  of  a  parent 
and  his  children,  of  a  teacher  and  his  pupils,  of  the  traveller 
and  a  highway  robber,  of  government  and  a  criminal,  a  mob, 
or  a  body  of  insurgents,  is  there  a  conflict  by  such  an  instru- 
ment between  nations?  No;  it  is  an  affair  between  individu- 
als, or  between  government  and  its  own  subjects;  relations 
with  which  the  cause  of  peace,  strictly  understood,  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  We  restrict  ourselves  to  the  intercourse  of  states 
There  are  three  classes  of  relations — that  of  one  individual  to 
another;  that  of  individuals  to  society,  of  citizens  to  govera 
ment;  that  of  one  society,  government  or  nation  to  another. 
The  principles  of  peace  are  applicable  more  or  less  to  all 
these  relations;  but  we  are  concerned  as  peacemakers  only 
with  the  intercour.se  of  governments  or  nations,  and  thus 
exclude  as  irrelevant  most  of  the  difficulties  with  which  ob- 
jectors have,  in  their  ignorance  or  perverseness,  sought  to 
encumber  the  cause  of  peace. 

Principles  in  common. — There  is  l^s  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  active  friends  of  peace  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  great  mass  of  minds  through  Christendom,  are  still  asleep 
over  this  subject;  but  those  who  have  examined  it  enough  to 
form  an  intelligent  opinion,  and  to  make  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  cause,  agree  in  nearly  all  their  views,  and  differ 
only  on  the  question^  whether  wars  strictly  defensive  are  con- 
sistent with  the  gospel. 

We  exclude  of  course  all  foreign  topics,  but  unite  in  be- 
lieving, that  war  is  a  mighty  mass  of  evils,  extremely  injurious 
in  all  its  legitimate  resuhs  to  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind; — that  no  war  can  commence  without 
the  deepest  guilt  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  or  continue 
without  involving  each  party  in  almost  equal  criminality  by 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  very  same  means  for  its  prose- 
cution;— that  no  war  of  pride  or  jealousy,  of  avarice  or  am- 
.  bition,  of  revenge,  redress  or  prevention,  can  be  consistent 
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with  a  religion  of  righteousness,  peace  and  love;— that  war, 
if  justifiable  under  any  circumstances,  can  be  so  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  alone,  nor  even  then  unless  alt  other  expedients 
have  been  tried  in  vain,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  must  either 
kill,  or  be  killed; — ^that  few,  if  any  wars  recorded  in  history, 
will  answer  to  this  definition  of  a  war  strictly  defensive; — that 
the  custom  of  war  is  incompatible  with  the  genius,  precepts 
and  aims  of  Christianity; — that  the  whole  war-system,  founded 
in  guilt  and  blood,  is  utterly  wrong  in  its  origin,  its  principles, 
and  its  means; — that  the  practice  ought  to  be  universally 
abandoned,  and  its  place  supplied  by  pacific  expedients  for 
the  settlement  of  all  international  difficulties; — that  this  can 
be  done  by  the  promised  blessing  of  God  on  the  right  use  of 
such  means  as  he  has  himself  appointed  for  the  purpose; — 
that  these  means  consist  in  a  proper  application  of  the  gospel 
to  the  subject,  and  ought  without  delay  to  be  used  by  all  per- 
sons under  the  light  of  revelation. 

Is  not  here  a  platform  of  common  views  broad  enough  for 
the  friends  of  peace  to  stand  upon,  and  work  together  for  the 
attainment  of  an  object  dear  alike  to  them  all?  Though  dif- 
fering on  a  single  point,  we  cannot  suppose  they  will  refuse 
to  cooperate  in  a  cause  so  strictly  common;  and  we  trust 
they  will  all  learn  ere-long  the  wisdom,  candor  and  forbear- 
ance indispensable  to  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  Shall 
we  stand  still,  or  hold  back,  now  because  our  brethren  go  too 
far,  and  anon  because  they  do  not  go  far  enough  P  With 
such  a  spirit,  little  can  ever  be  accomplished ;  and  we  beseech 
the  friends  of  peace  to  cease  from  this  mutual  fault-finding, 
and  begin  at  length  to  do  something  for  the  cause  in  real 
earnest. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  discourage  the  most  thorough  discus- 
sion of  points  still  in  dispute  or  doubt  among  ourselves.  We 
are  anxious  for  it;  but  we  insist,  that  such  discussions  ought 
neither  to  break  our  ranks,  nor  diminish  the  vigor  of  our 
united  efforts  in  the  cause.  Action  is  what  we  want  most; 
and,  if  our  friends  will  only  put  forth  their  utmost  energies, 
we  shall  readily  excuse,  or  kindly  bear  with  their  errors  in 
judgment. 

Measures. — We  prefer  such  a  mode  of  operation  as  will 
conciliate  all  that  are  willing  to  labor  in  this  cause.  We 
apply  no  tests;  we  exact  no  pledges;  we  insist  only  on  the 
condition,  that  the  friends  of  peace  shall  assist  us  in  using 
such  means  as  all  deem  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
our  object.  If  they  will  cooperate  in  the  use  of  these  means, 
we  hail  them  as  coworkers,  and  admit  them  as  such  to  our 
confidence  and  esteem.    This  cause,  like  every  other,  re- 
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quires  something  to  be  done;  we  need  countenance,  personal 
services,  pecuniary  contributions;  and  we  can  regard  as 
friends  only  those  who  will  aid  us  in  some,  if  not  all  of  these 
ways. 

Public  opinion  is  our  main  instrument;  and  we  would  cast 
it  in  the  mould  of  peace.  It  is  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
does  more  to  control  Christendom  than  all  her  fleets  and 
armies.  There  is  scarce  a  despot  in  Europe  reckless  enough 
to  brave  its  frowns;  Napoleon  himself  writhed  under  the  lash 
of  a  British  reviewer;  civilized  governments  are  fast  coming 
to  act  as  agents  of  the  people;  and,  were  all  Christendom 
arrayed  against  war  as  New  England  now  is  against  the  kin- 
dred practice  of  duelling,  the  war-system  would  soon  be  en- 
tirely and  for  ever  abandoned. 

Our  main  reliance,  then,  is  on  the  people;  and  fain  would 
we  saturate  their  minds  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  peace. 
We  would  convince  their  understandings;  we  would  rouse 
their  consciences;  we  w6uld  move  their  hearts;  we  would 
enlist  all  their  energies  in  this  godlike  cause.  We  would 
pour  upon  every  Christian  community  a  flood  of  light  on  this 
subject  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication  with 
the  public  mind.  We  would  engage  every  press  and  every 
pulpit  in  Christendom.  Every  church,  every  Sabbath  and 
eommon  school,  every  academy  and  college,  every  seminary 
of  learning  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every  Christian 
family,  we  would  make  a  nursery  of  peace  to  train  up  an 
entire  generation  of  peacemakers.  Every  public  speaker, 
every  writer,  every  printer,  every  teacher,  every  parent  and 
guardian,  every  Christian,  philanthropist  and  patriot,  every 
friend  of  God  or  man,  high  and  low,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  we  would  enlist  in  this  cause  of  a  bleeding  race. 

We  aim  at  conservative  reform;  and  we  appeal  to  our  history 
fer  proof  that  we  have  thus  far  acted  on  this  principle.  Our 
Society  was  organized  by  the  advice  of  men  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Christian  community;  and  we  have  been  wont, 
in  all  our  movements,  to  take  counsel  from  the  constituted 
guardians  of  morality  and  religion.  We  have  acted  as  their 
agents.  We  have  repeatedly  gone  before  the  assembled 
ministers  and  messengers  of  the  churches,  and  received  their 
full  and  warm-hearted  commendations.  The  cause  is  their 
own;  and  we  have  asked  them  to  promote  it  in  whatever  way 
they  chose.  We  have  acted,  not  against  them,  but  only  with 
them.  We  have  sent  our  agents  into  no  pulpit,  we  have 
scattered  our  publications  in  no  parish,  against  the  wishes  of 
their  pastor.  We  do  regard  ministers  and  churches  as  sadi/ 
deficient  on  this  subject,  and  frankly  tell  them  so;  but  we 
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•till  repose  full  eonfidenee  in  the  general  rectitude  of  their 
intentions,  and  throw  ourselves  and  our  cause  before  them  to 
be  treated  as  they  please.  Nor  have  they  put  our  confidence 
to  shame,  but  received  us,  with  few  exceptions  from  any 
quarter,  in  ail  cordiality  and  kindness. 

General  Review. — The  experience  of  the  year  just  closed 
furnishes  no  occasion  to  regret  the  Society's  removal  to  Bos- 
ton. It  is,  for  many  reasons,  the  best  spot  for  the  purpose 
in  the  whole  land;  and  we  have  found  ourselves  more  at 
home  here,  and  surrounded  with  a  larger  number  of  able  and 
devoted  friends,  than  we  could  expect  at  any  other  place. 
The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country  have  clogged 
more  or  less  the  machinery  of  every  benevolent  enterprise; 
but  our  cause,  though  more  liable  to  suffer  than  any  other, 
has  still  pursued  its  silent  way  to  greater  and  better  results 
than  it  had  reached  in  any  former  year.  Public  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  more  extensively  and  more  effec- 
tually; more  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  our  agents; 
more  money  has  been  contributed  by  our  friends;  more  ser- 
mons have  probably  been  preached  iu  behalf  of  the  cause  by 
ministers  of  the  gospel;  more  has  been  published  in  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  day ;  and  a  larger  number  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  tracts  have  been  put  in  circulation. 

The  liberality  of  our  friends,  though  much  below  the  exi- 
gences of  the  cause,  has  exceeded  Our  highest  expectations. 
Our  income  the  last  year  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
any  preceding  year;  and  this  year,  though  most  of  our  con- 
tributors were,  already  pledged  to  other  enterprises  which 
they  considered  as  having  prior  and  paramount  claims  upon 
them  for  more  than  they  could  give  in  such  a  season  of  panic 
and  bankruptcy,  still  we  have  received  $3,635  78, — more  than 
even  the  last  year  by  $911  27,  and  more  than  the  aggregate 
of  all  that  was  contributed  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
Society's  operations. 

Such  a  degree  of  liberality,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  is  a  most  cheering  omen,  and  calls  for  devout  grati- 
tude to  the  God  of  peace  who  has  inclined  so  many  to  render 
such  timely  aid.  We  observe,  with  special  pleasure,  the 
receipt  of  $250  as  a  bequest  from  the  late  Hon.  Bemjahin 
Tallmadge,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  an  appropriation  by 
that  well-known  philanthropist,  the  devoted  friend  of  every 
good  cause,  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.,  of  $500  from  his  father's 
estate,  the  late  Peter  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
We  might  mention  the  names  of  others  who  have  contributed 
with  a  liberality  uncommon  for  this  cause;  and  we  rejoice  to 
witness  the  growing  disposition  of  the  community  at  large  in 
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New  England,  to  recognise,  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  its 
claims  to  their  pecuniary  support.  Let  such  a  disposition 
once  pervade  the  land;  and  we  should  soon  receive  all  the 
funds  requisite  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  work. 
The  want  of  money  has  ever  been  our  chief  hindrance;  but 
we  trust  our  friends  will  not  long  withhold  the  means  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  such  an  enterprise. 

We  are  particularly  gratified  to  receive  aid  in  the  way  of 
Jife-memberships.  The  example  is  salutary;  its  influence  on 
all  concerned  is  benign;  it  gives  the  person,  as  a  permanent 
member,  opportunities  and  •  inducements  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  have,  for  promoting  the  cause;  and,  where  he  is 
made  a  member  by  a  religious  society,  it  presents  them  before 
the  community  as  active  friends  of  peace.  We  were  glad, 
therefore,  to  find  no  less  than  fif^y-seven  persons,  chiefly  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  constituted  life-membersof  our  Society;  a 
number  greater  than  all  the  life-memberships  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  its  existence.  The  number  of  such  members 
is  now  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Agencies. — We  have  had  most  of  the  time  three  agents  in 
the  field,  more  than  ever  before;  and  they  have  performed 
more  labor,  and  met  with  more  success  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  They  have  together  travelled  in  our  service  seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  delivered  four 
hundred  and  flf\y-three  lectures,  besides  a  variety  of  other 
labors  for  the  cause.  They  have  generally  been  welcomed 
with  cordiality;  and  they  all  speak,  in  strong  and  grateful 
terms,  of  the  assistance  which  ministers  of  almost  every  name 
have  rendered  them  in  gaining  access  to  the  people.  The 
public  mind  is  ripe  for  the  subject;  the  way  is  well  prepared 
in  the  providence  of  God  for  eflbrt;  and  nothing  is  needed 
but  his  promised  blessing  on  proper  and  adequate  means. 

Our  President,  in  the  capacity  of  General  Agent,  has  la- 
bored more  abundantly  and  more  successfully  in  our  service 
than  during  any  former  year,  having  travelled  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  delivered  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  lectures  and  addresses.  His  time  and  trav- 
elling expenses  have  been,  as  usual,  given  to  the  Society. 
He  has  found  an  unprecedented  avidity  among  the  people  to 
hear  and  read  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  more  demands  for 
his  services  than  he  could  meet. — Rev.  John  LoIid  has  la- 
bored for  us,  with  acceptance  and  success,  thirty-four  weeks, 
travelled  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  delivered  one 
handred  and  forty-three  lectures,  an  average  of  more  than 
four  every  week.  He  has  first  presented  the  great  principlei 
erf  our  cause,  and  found  the  comtnunity  more  interested  in 
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them  than  he  had  expected.  The  subject  of  a  congreMs  of 
nations  he  has  found  particularly  interesting  to  persons  of 
intelligence ;  and  for  the  success  of  this  part  of  our  enterprise, 
he  entertains  very  strong  hopes  from  the  indications  of  public 
sentiment  which  he  has  witnessed.  '*It  is  a/ac/,"  he  adds, 
"that  our  cause  is  on  a  rapid  advance;  and  our  object  nunf 
be  accomplished  sooner  than  any  of  us  dream  of.  We  need 
only  union^  and  perseverance,  and  faith,  to  render  the  subject 
of  peace  a  prominent  object  of  discussion  and  thought  through- 
out our  land,  and  the  Christian  world.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  triumph  of  our  principles,  ifwt  do  our  duly.'* 
— ^The  duties  devolved  on  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  will 
show  the  need  of  more  laborers  in  this  cause;  for  he  has 
been  expected  to  superintend  the  periodical  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  Society,  to  conduct  its  correspondence,  and 
deliver  lectures  every  week.  To  these  and  other  labors  for 
the  cause,  he  has  devoted  all  his  time  and  strength,  having 
travelled  in  our  service  about  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  delivered  one  hundred  and  severity  lectures  and 
addresses,  an  average  of  about  one  every  other  day  through 
the  year. 

Several  pastors  in  difierent  sections  of  New  England,  have 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  local  agents;  and,  though  we  can- 
not report  the  exact  amount  of  their  labors  for  the  cause,  we 
have  heard  enough  to  feel  special  obligation  for  their  services. 
We  ought  to  add  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  more  than  a 
thousand  ministers  pledged  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  peace 
at  least  once  a  year;  a  kind  of  service  which  might,  if  our 
funds  would  allow,  be  very  cheaply  and  very  usefully  secured 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  We  cannot  refrain  from  the  hope 
and  belief,  that  our  friends  will  ere-long  furnish  us  with  the 
means  of  sending  our  periodical  without  charge  to  every  min- 
ister in  the  land  who  desires  its  aid  in  bringing  this  great 
evangelical  cause  before  his  people.  Our  first  reliance  is  on 
the  living  voice;  and  we  may  well  be  encouraged  by  the  fact, 
that  probably  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  discourses  have, 
through  the  influence  of  our  Society,  been  delivered  on  this 
subject  in  our  country,  if  not  in  New  England  alone,  during 
the  past  year. 

Publications. — Our  means  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  peace  publications.  We  have 
purchased  the  stereotype  plates  of  one  small  volume,  Howard 
and  Napoleon,  and  stereotyped  four  tracts,  and  the  admirable 
little  work  o^  Hancock  on  Peace;  a  larger  number  of  publica- 
tions than  the  Society  had  ever  stereotyped  before.  We 
have  not  issued  quite  so  many  tracts  this  year  as  we  did  the 
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last;  but,  by  purchase  from  the  London  Peace  Society,  aiid 
other  sources,  we  have  put  in  circulation  a  greater  amount 
of  publications  than  during  any  previous  year.  We  have 
published  more  than  twenty  thousand  volumes  and  tracts 
We  know  not  the  exact  number  issued  and  circulated ;  but 
the  amount  probably  exceeds  one  million  and  a  half  of  duo- 
decimo pages,  and  equals  about  two  hundred  thousand  tracts 
of  the  ordinary  size.  Articles  on  the  subject  of  peace  have 
during  the  year  been  published,  through  the  Society's  influ- 
ence, in  more  than  twenty  newspapers,  chiefly  religious;  and, 
as  most  of  these  have  a  wide  circulation,  some  twelve,  one 
fiAeen,  and  another  even  more  than  twenty  thousand,  vre 
have,  in  this  way  alone,  addressed  probably  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  minds,  and  got  before  them  an 
amount  of  matter  equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tracts  of  the  common  size,  or  two  millions  of  duodecimo 
pages.  The  sum  total  of  publications  on  this  subject,  brought 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  efforts,  before  the  community 
during  this  year,  is  equal  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  common- 
Qized  tracts,  or  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  pages. 

Peace  Lectures  in  Boston, — ^We  ought  to  mention,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis,  the  course  of  able  and  eloquent  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  this  city  on  the  subject  of  peace,  during  the  last  winter, 
under  the  direction  of  our  Executive  Committee.  The  names 
of  the  distinguished  speakers  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the 
excellence  of  their  respective  performances, — Rev.  Henrt 
Ware,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Rufus  r.  Stebbens,  Rev.  William 
£.  Channino,  D.  £>.,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mat,  Amasa  Walker, 
Esq.,  William  Ladd,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Emerson. 
The  performances  were  generally  well  attended,  and  occa- 
sionally by  large  and  deeply  interested  audiences.  The  lec- 
tures would  have  made  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  peace,  and  the  committee  were  desirous  to  publish 
them  without  delay;  but  the  funds  of  the  Society  would  not 
allow  them  to  incur  the  expense,  and  the  pressure  of  the  times 
discouraged  all  attempts  to  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

Auxiliaries. — ^We  have  not  been  anxious  to  organize  new 
societies;  yet  there  have  been  formed  during  the  year  several 
important  auxiliaries — in  Vermont  a  State  auxiliary;  an  aux- 
iliary in  the  city  of  Lowell,  and  another  in  New  Bedford, 
each  starting  with  about  one  hundred  members.  Others  have 
been  organized;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  specify 
any  more. 

Concerning  auxiliaries  previously  formed,  we  are  unable 
to  give  a  full  report;  for  most  of  them,  we  are  sorry  to  state, 
have  failed  to  send  us  any  account  of  their  doings.    From 
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the  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  once  flourishing  under  the 
labors  of  the  late  devoted  Watson,  we  have  heard  nothing  at 
all.  The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  the  oldest  in  the 
land,  still  retains  its  organization,  and  will,  we  hope,  become 
more  efficient  than  ever  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  it  has 
heretofore  done  so  much  to  promote.  The  Rhode  Island 
Peace  Society  has  been  revived;  and,  having  procured  a 
renewal  and  modification  of  its  charter,  and  received  a  legacy 
of  about  $1,000  from  the  late  Obadiah  and  Moses  Brown,  it 
now  promises  increased  activity  and  usefulness.  Soon  after 
our  last  anniversary  in  New  York,  a  Peace  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  that  city,  with  special  reference  to  a  congress  of 
nations.  It  employed  for  a  time  an  enterprising  agent,  held 
a  series  of  interesting  public  discussions,  and  had  addresses 
from  several  distinguished  gentlemen*  particularly  the  Jewish 
missionary,  Wolff,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Buckingham,  the 
well-known  oriental  traveller,  and  popular  lecturer.  From 
our  female  auxiliaries  we  have  no  formal  report,  but  know 
that  many  of  them  have  been  laboring  for  the  cause  with  their 
wonted  zeal. 

Congress  of  nations. — Some  of  our  friends,  the  New 
Tork  Society  in  the  van,  have  at  length  turned  publie  atten- 
tion in  earnest  to  the  subject  of  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  Our  General  Agent,  besides  ob- 
taining in  a  short  time  the  names  of  nearly  a  thousand  re- 
spectable petitioners  for  a  congress  of  nations,  brought  the 
subject  last  winter  before  the  Legislature  of  Maine  with  a 
result  quite  as  encouraging  as  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
expected.  The  same  subject  has  again  been  brought,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  our  indefatigable  coworker,  Thomas 
Thompson,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  before  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts; resolves  highly  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  peace 
were  passed  in  favor  of  a  congress  of  nations  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  with  only  two  dis- 
senting voices  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Governor  was  instructed 
to  lay  them  before  Congress,  and  the  Legislature  of  each 
State  in  the  Union.  A  petition,  drawn  up  with  much  ability, 
and  signed  in  some  cases  by  large  numbers,  was  sent  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  Vermont,  and  other  places,  pray- 
ing Congress  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Mexico  for  a  reference 
of  difficulties  between  the  two  republics,  and  also  to  take 
measures  for  bringing  the  subject  of  a  congress  of  nations 
before  the  civilized  world.  Some  of  these  petitions  were 
printed  by  order  of  Congress,  and  the  Ex-President,  J.  Q. 
Adams,  and  Henry  Clay,  one  of  the  prominent  candidates  for 
the  next  presidency,  spoke  decidedly  in  favor  of  their  object; 
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but  DO  decisive  action  was  had  on  the  main  point,  though  the 
movement  has  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  overture  from 
Mexico. 

This  department  we  have  alwajs  regarded  with  much  favor, 
and  been  constantly  endeavoring  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  a  successful  effort  on  the  subject.  The  way  seems  now 
to  be  open  in  some  degree;  and  we  design  the  coming  year 
to  bring  this  part  of  our  measures  more  fully  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  sh€dl  hope  to  secure  such  a  number  of  petitioners  as 
will  constrain  our  state  and  national  legislators  to  give  the 
subject  a  thorough  investigation.  It  may  take  as  much  time 
as  it  did  to  get  from  the  British  Parliament  a  proscription  of 
the  slave-trade;  but,  trusting  in  the  magnitude  of  our  object, 
and  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  we  cannot  despair  of  ultimate 
success.  * 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  premium,  first  of  $30,  then  of  $100, 
next  of  $500,  and  finally  of  $1000,  was  ofl*ered,  through  the 
columns  of  our  periodical,  not  by  the  Society,  but  by  individi- 
uals  on  their  own  responsibility,  for  the  best  essay  on  a  con- 
gress of  nations.  All  efforts  to  procure  an  award  of  the  prize 
among  the  numerous  competitors,  in  accordance  with  its 
terms,  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  offer  was  at  length  with- 
drawn; but  your  Executive  Committee,  appreciating  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  thinking  it  desirable  that 
some  of  those  essays  should  be  published,  have  authorized 
your  General  Agent,  as  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  task, 
to  select  and  publish  five  of  them,  provided  it  can  be  done 
without  involving  the  Society  in  any  pecuniary  responsibility. 
Mr.  Ladd  has  begun  the  business  in  earnest,  and  has  thus  far 
met  with  an  unexpected  degree  of  success,  having  already 
procured  subscriptions  for  the  work  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  $600. 

Foreign  efforts. — From  our  fellow-laborers  in  Europe, 
we  continue  to  receive  encouraging  reports.  The  London 
Peace  Society,  though  suffering  still  from  the  loss  of  their 
leading  member,  John  Bevans,  appears  to  have  held  on  its 
course  with  little  if  any  diminution  of  its  former  vigor  and 
success.  Its  last  anniversary  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
interesting  it  has  had  for  a  series  of  years;  and  communica- 
tions more  recent  give  favorable  accounts  of  its  progress  in 
that  great  moral  nursery  of  the  civilized  world. — Count  ^de 
Sellon,  our  illustrious  coadjutor  in  Switzerland,  the  mainspring 
of  peace  operations  in  that  country,  seems  to  be  still  as  enter- 
prising as  ever  in  the  prosecution  of  this  mighty  work.  From 
France  we  have  no  report;  but  we  have  good  reasons,  though 
no  room  to  state  them,  for  believing  that  pacific  views  and 
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feelings  are  silently,  yet  surely  pervading  every  nation  in 
Christendom.  The  heralds  of  the  cross  are  carrying  them 
among  the  heathen;  and  we  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  receiv- 
ing from  missionaries  in  Ceylon  an  application  for  our  tracts. 
Every  missionary  station  in  the  world  ought  to  be  abundantly 
furnished  with  publications  on  peace. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  with  more  than  the  usual 
variety  of  events  both  sad  and  cheering.  Death  has  made 
few  inroads  upon  our  friends;  but  the  great  pioneer  of  our 
cause,  the  modern  apostle  of  peace,  has  gone  to  his  reward, 
laden  with  the  blessings  of  all  that  knew  what  he  was,  and 
what  he  had  done  in  the  incipient  work  of  a  world's  pacifica- 
tion. Noah  Worcester,  D.  D.,  to  whom  our  cause  was 
more  indebted  than  to  any  other  man  in  modem  tiroes,  died, 
last  October,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Other  events,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  might  well  claim, 
would  time  permit,  our  special  notice.  The  general  peace  of 
Christendom,  with  only  here  and  there  a  temporary  outburst 
or  effervescence  of  the  war-spirit; — Spain  involved  still  in  all 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  that  has  already  destroyed  nearly, 
perhaps  quite  half  a  million  of  her  sons  and  daughters; — the 
war  in  South  America  embracing  four  republics,  and  giving 
additional  proof,  that  liberty  obtained  by  violence,  is  pretty 
sure  in  the  end  to  become  a  curse  to  its  possessors; — the 
continuance  of  our  own  base,  shameful  hostilities  with  the 
Indians  in  Florida; — our  violation  of  justice,  good  faith,  and 
even  decency  in  our  treatment  of  the  Cherokees,  and  other 
tribes; — the  short-lived  rebellion  in  the  Canadas,  and  our 
own  disgraceful  connection  with  its  origin  and  progress; — 
our  relations  with  Mexico  and  Texas; — the  horrid  tragedy  at 
Alton; — the  cold-blooded  murder  at  Washington  by  men  still 
permitted  to  disgrace  the  nation  by  retaining  their  seats  in  its 
council  chamber; — all  these,  and  some  other  topics,  deserve  a 
minute  review,  but  cannot  receive  even  a  passing  notice. 


ADDRESSES. 

MR.    WINSLOW'S    ADDRESS. 

Reaelpedj  That  we  regard  the  cause  of  peace  as  strictly  and  preeminently  evangelical 
in  its  spirit,  its  principles,  and  its  main  objects. 

It  was  predicted  of  Mesdiah^s  kingdom,  as  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  ex- 
cellences, that  it  should  he  a  reign  of  peace.  "  They  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spearti  into  pruning-hooks;  natron  shall  not  lift 
up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.'*  Speaking 
of  its  spiritual  conquests,  as  opposed  to  those  made  by  the  noise  aiid  tumult  of 
war,  the  prophet  says,  "  He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  gram, 
fts  showers  that  water  the  earth; — in  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and 
abundance  of  peace,  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.*' 
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The  CftOM  of  peace  is  evangelieal  in  it«  spirit ;  that  is,  it  breathes  the  same 
spirit  with  the  gospel.  The  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  spirit  of  peace. 
So  sang  the  angels,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-vnll  to  man.**  True,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  to  make  its  way  in  the  world  against  wicked  opposition,  and 
thos  it  often  becomes  the  occasion  of  violent  hostilities;  but  here  the  fault  lies 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  bat  of  those  who  oppose  it  Christianity  does 
not  seek  to  make  peace  at  the  expense  of  righteousness, — it  does  not  unite  sin 
and  holiness  in  friendship, — it  is  not  a  freezing  together  of  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials in  a  mass  of  ice.  It  is  a  melting  together  of  pure  spirits  in  the  fires  of 
true  love.  The  reign  of  pare  peace  is  coextensive  with  that  of  pure  righteous- 
ness; and  hence,  when  all  hearts  shall  come  under  the  reign  of  Christ,  the  ani- 
mating prophecy  respecting  Messiah's  kingdom  of  «  rigkUomneu  and  peace  *' 
will  be  fumiled. 

The  spirit  of  war  u  in  direct  and  irreconcilable  hostility  to  that  of  Christiani- 
ty.  It  demolishes  what  Christ  builds  up,  and  builds  up  what  Christ  demolishes. 
The  spirit  in  which  it  riots,  and  which  it  engenders,  are  lust  of  power  and  con- 
quest, revenge,  cruelty,  blood-thirstiness,  contempt  of  the  still  small  voice  of 
conscience,  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  laws  but  brute  force.  Wo  to  the 
peaceful  and  benign  religion  of  Jesus,  when  the  demon.  War,  rides  through 
the  land  on  his  red  horse  !  Almost  all  minds  are  then  turned  away  from  re- 
ligion, and  the  work  of  saving  is  supplanted  by  the  work  of  destroying.  It  is 
unknown  in  historjr,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  prospered  in  any  community, 
when  that  community  was  involved  in  war.  Here  and  there  an  individual  of 
extraordinary  character  has  at  such  times  surmounted  the  obstacles,  and  tow- 
ered eminently  in  moral  virtue,  on  the  principle  stated  by  Burke,  that  *'  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  order  of  the  general  economy  of  the  world,  that  when  the  greatest 
and  most  detestable  vices  dommeer,  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  virtues 
rear  their  heads  more  proudly,  because  it  is  then  no  time  for  mediocrity;*' — 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  then  driven  down  the  torrent  to  destruction. 
Eternity  is  forgotten.  The  noise  and  tnmnlt  of  war  drown  the  voice  of  con- 
science, and  the  voice  of  God.  The  spirit  of  war  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  ean 
never  meet  and  thrive  together  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  nation. 

The  cause  of  peace  is  evangelKal  in  its  principles;  that  is,  it  is  so  as  I  un- 
derstand them.  I  do  not  understand  the  principles  recognised  by  this  Society 
to  deny  the  right  of  civil  government  to  enforce  obedience,  or  of  parents  to  sus- 
tain their  aut&rity  over  their  children,  or  of  individuals  or  natk>ns  to  protect 
themselves  from  harm.  This  would  be  antichristian,  disorganizing  and  seditious. 
The  Peace  Society,  however,  does  maintain,  not  only  that  all  aggressive  wars 
are  unchristian,  but  that  all  disputes  between  natk>ns  should  be  settled  without 
resort  to  violence.  Few  conquerors  who  have  gone  forth  with  their  armies  to 
thresh  the  nations,  and  desolate  the  work},  have  had  the  hardihood  to  do  it  un- 
shielded with  an  apology  that  they  were  seeking  redress  for  actual  or  intended 
insults.  Even  those  greatest  of  human  slaughterers,  Alexander,  Genghiz-khan, 
CiBsar  and  Napoleon,  who  made  their  foreheads  brass,  and  their  smews  iron  in 
their  work  of  desolation,  acted,  as  far  as  they  could,  under  the  pretext  of  seek- 
ing redress  for  their  own,  or  their  fathers',  or  their  countries*  present  or  pre- 
ccSling  wrongs.  When  two  men  are  involved  in  contention,  they  are  not  the 
proper  arbitrators  and  asserters  of  each  other's  rights.  Civil  governments  pro- 
vide for  this,  and  require  such  to  commit  their  cause  to  the  decision  of  a  court 
and  jury.  For  a  similar  reason,  when  two  nations  are  at  variance,  the  con- 
tendiog  parties  are  not  the  proper  judges  and  exactors  of  each  other's  rights. 
Hence  the  importance  of  national  arbitration,  congress  of  nations,  or  some 
means  of  taking  the  cause  from  the  hands  of  belligerents,  and  thus  restoring 
ponce  without  resort  to  arms. 

I  onderstand  it  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Peace  Society,  that  might 
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aever  makes  right,  and  that  all  brute  retaliation  and  TioleDce  shoold  cease 
from  the  human  race.  It  is  maintained,  that  there  are  other  and  better  means 
of  settling  disputes  between  civilized  nations,  than  a  resort  to  force.  An  appeal 
to  the  **  God  of  arms,**  has  in  it  more  of  the  heathen  than  of  the  Christian. 
Victory  may  be  declared  on  the  side  of  military  strength  and  skill,  when  justice 
is  on  the  other  side.  The  appeal  should  be  made  to  justice,  to  be  determined 
by  some  other  tribunal  than  the  contending  parties.  National  wars  are  matters 
of  forethought,  deliberation,  and  are  often  declared  months  before  hostilities  ac- 
loally  commence.  The  friends  of  peace  would  settle  the  claims  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  avert  war.  They  would  do  this  by  exposing  the  antichristian 
character  and  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  practicability  of  banishing  it  from  civ- 
ilized nations  by  moral  means.  Tbey  would  induce  aggrieved  parties  to  resort 
to  other  means  than  arms  for  redress;  or  when  this  cannot  be  done,  they  would 
institute  a  congress  of  nations,  or  tantamount  authority,  to  interpose  and  settle 
the  cnntentk>n;  as  we  are  sometimes  under  the  necesfity  of  separating  angry 
children,  or  intoxicated  men,  when  they  are  determined  that  they  will  fight. 

The  cawe  of  peace  is  evangelical  in  its  objects.  Some  of  the  objects  which 
it  contemplates  are  among  the  most  prominent  contemplated  by  the  Christian 
religion.  These  are  the  prevention  of  a  waste  of  human  life,  a  waste  of  prop- 
erty, a  wante  of  morals,  and  the  promotion  of  justice  and  the  ends  of  piety. 
War  is  a  prodigious  devonrer  ot  human  beings.  It  is  to  the  human  race  what 
the  great  sharks  and  whales  are  to  the  finny  tribes,  living  by  the  daily  sacrifice 
of  its  thousands  of  victims.  Mr.  Burke  computes,  that  war  has  swept  from 
the  stage  of  life  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  by 
Tioleot  and  premature  deaths !  War  is  an  enormous  consumer  of  wealth, 
'the  amount  expended  in  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  would  be  more  than 
sofiicient  to  send  missionaries,  and  Bibles,  and  printing  establishments,  and 
books,  and  teachers,  arid  all  the  necessary  means  for  enlightening  the  worM, 
into  every  kingdom  and  province  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  War  is  eminently 
ruinous  to  the  morals  of  a  nation.  Domestic  industry  and  economy,  which 
are  the  life  of  a  nation *s  morals,  cannot  long  subsist  under  the  baleful  influence 
of  war.  It  separates  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children;  breatf  up  the 
natural  order  of  society;  destroys  domestic  happiness;  sets  up  a  wrong  standard 
of  character;  enfeebles  motives  to  virtuous  enterprise,  by  casting  uncertainty  over 
success;  and  sunders  the  strongest  bonds  which  hold  society  together.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  soldiers  return  from  the  camp  to  the  bosom  of  their  fiimi- 
lies,  but  to  render  them  miserable  by  their  acquired  vices.  The  same  vices 
which  reign  in  the  high  places  of  iniquity  find  their  way  ultimately  to  the  most 
retired  villages;  the  whole  nation  becomes  as  if  a  vast  sea  of  moral  po11otk>n 
had  rolled  over  it  War  involves  the  innocent  with  tbe  guilty.  Often  does  it 
wreak  its  most  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  have  no  part  in 
provoking  it  This  the  guilty  instigators  of  war  calculate  upon.  The  blood- 
thirsty warrior  does  not  expect  to  die  himself,  but  he  expects  thousands  to  die 
for  him.  The  ambition  of  an  emperor,  or  a  king,  or  a  conqueror  and  a  few  of 
bis  satellites,  is  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the  sufferings  of  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children,  guilty  of  nothing  but  an  existence  within  the  reach  of 
their  cruel  power.  A  time  of  war  is  emphatM»Ily  one  when  "judgment  is  far 
from  us;  neither  doth  justice  overtake  us;  judgment  is  turned  away  backward, 
and  justice  standeth  afar  off,  for  truth  is  fallen  in  the  streets,  and  equity  cannot 
enter.** 

But  the  most  appalling  feature  of  war  is,  that  it  hurries  such  multitudes  of 
unprepared  souls,  by  a  momentary  death,  into  eternity.  The  life  of  a  soldier 
it  of  all  others  the  most  unpropitious  for  anticipating  the  future  world;  whOe 
frequently,  in  a  few  hours  by  battle,  or  in  a  few  days  by  pestilence  in  the  camp, 
thousands  are  launched  into  eternity  in  the  most  unprepared  state  conceivable. 
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To  the  believer  in  a  fatore  state  of  retrtbatioDi  it  is  indeed  a  nuwt  appalling 
ooneideration,  that  so  hmuiv  millions  of  onr  race  have  been  harried  by  war  from 
the  very  scene  and  act  of  slanghter  to  the  bar  of  that  God  who  has  said,  <*  Thoa 
shalt  not  kill  !**  Who,  then,  can  donbt,  that  to  prevent  war,  and  to  hasten  the 
time  when  nations  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plooghsharea,  is  to  promote  the 
same  groat  objects  contemplated  by  the  gospel  of  Christ 

Bnt  it  is  said,  that  nothing  can  be  done.  Those  who  assert  this,  mistake  the 
power  of  troth.  Let  it  be  made  to  appear  that  an  appeal  to  force  in  settling  a 
controversy,  is  anchristian,  and  let  that  single  sentiment  be  diffused  throoghont 
all  Christian  lands,  and  the  work  is  more  than  half  done.  Governments  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popolar;  power  is  descending  from  monarchs  and 
royal  cabinets  to  the  people  It  is  for  the  people  to  say,  whether  they  will  or 
will  not  be  involved  in  the  horrors  and  the  desolations  of  war.  Let  the  people 
be  convinced  that  it  is  nnneceswry,  anchristian,  wicked,  roinous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  both  worlds;  and  in  vain  will  monarchs  and  magistrates  seek  to  make 
war.  What  bat  the  wisdom  of  oar  Senate  saved  ns  from  being  at  this  moment 
involved  in  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  France  ?  And  what  directed  and  sua- 
tained  our  senators  bnt  the  known  will  of  their  constituents  ? 

The  cause  of  peace  has  already  accomplished  much.  It  will  accomplish 
great  things,  for  it  is  of  the  gospel.  DespiM  not  the  day  of  smalt  ihinfie. 
There  wa^  a  time  when  all  the  elements  of  that  gospel,  which  is  now  moving 
and  regenerating  the  world,  lay  slumbering  in  a  dozen  bosoms.  The  sentiment 
that  falls  from  some  trembling  heart,  finds  another  heart  to  respond  to  it,  and 
that  heart  conveys  it  to  another,  and  thus  the  sacred  impulse  spreads  from 
heart  to  heart,  from  people  to  people,  till  states  and  nations  are  moved  by  it 
Let  the  principles  of  peace  be  correctly  set  forth;  let  them  be  promulgated  in 
the  spirit  of  Bdelity,  and  love,  and  good-will  to  all  men;  and  as  sore  as  God 
reigns  and  the  gospel  is  true,  they  mil  prevail  over  the  world.  The  tree  of 
peace  will  be  planted  firmly  in  the  earth,  it  will  send  up  its  branches  over  all 
the  continents  and  islands  of  the  globe,  all  kindreds  and  tribes  shall  repose  be- 
neath it,  and  its  leaves  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

MiV.  Morton's  remarks. 

Mr.  President, — I  had  no  expectation  of  speaking  in  this  meeting;  bat, 
having  bnt  a  moment  since  been  requested  to  second  the  resolution  just  offered,* 
I  do  it  cordially,  and  feel  thankful  fur  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  bearing 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  peace.  Truly,  government  must  be  supports 
ed,  family  government  and  national  government;  and  I  would  be  the  last  man  to 
weaken  the  rightful  authority  and  influence  of  the  one  or  the  other.  But,  Sir, 
the  experience  of  acting  on  the  principles  of  peace  towards  our  fellow-men,  and 
then  trusting  in  God  for  protection  in  a  season  of  danger,  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently tric3.  While  sitting  here,  and  listening  to  the  interesting  remarks 
which  have  been  made,  a  passage  in  ancient  hixtiiry  has  occurred  to  my  mind. 
On  a  certoin  occasion,  Samuel,  the  prophet  and  judge  of  Israel,  called  the  peo- 
ple together  for  the  worship  of  God.  Israel  had  wandered  far  away  into  the 
paths  of  disobedience  and  idolatry;  and  the  prophet  earnestly  desired  and  la- 
bored to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty.  But  their  enemies  were  watchful; 
and  while  engaged  in  the  solemn  service  of  religion,  the  Philistines  came  upon 
them.  And  what  could  they  do  ?  Israel  was  unarmed,  and  Samuel  was  no 
soldier.  He  could  not  fight;  but  he  could  pray.  So  he  offered  a  sacrifice,  and 
lifted  up  his  cry  to  heaven.  The  prophet  trusted  in  God  for  deliverance  with- 
out the  weapons  of  war,  and  so  did  the  people.    They  said  to  Samuel,  "  cease 


*  Rev.  Warrkn  Fat,  D.  D.jWbjb  expected  to  second  it,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
>ttse  before  the  close  of  Mr,  W.'s  remarks. 
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aot  to  cry  anto  the  Lord  onr  God  for  u."  Tkey  believed  that  the  prayeri 
of  the  prophet  would  prevail;  and  they  were  not  diaappointed.  Here,  Sir,  ia 
an  example  of  a  people  peacefully  assembled,  but  unexpectedly  attacked,  truat- 
iBg  in  God  for  deliverance.  And  was  it  a  vain  coo6denee?  No;  God  waa 
their  helper;  he  saved  them, — ^not  by  their  aword  nor  their  bow.  Samuel 
waa  a  man  of  peace;  and  aurely  larael  never  had  a  better  judge. 

Now»  Mr.  President^  let  us  apply  the  aubject  of  trusting  in  God  for  protection 
in  times  of  peril,  to  individuals.  Might  not  a  man  of  peace,  a  minister  of  the 
goepel,  a  missionary  in  foreign  lands,  unarmed,  go  to  uid  fino  in  the  earth  with 
safety;  and  with  far  more  safety,  than  if  it  were  known  that  he  carried  in  hia 
band  tibe  weapons  of  death  ?  But  what  if  these  perils  be  unavoidable  ?  Then 
let  him  follow  in  the  fooftteps  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and,  if  he  must  die  by 
violence,  enjoy  the  honors  of  martyrdom.  He  would  thus  make  an  impression 
upon  this  dark  world,  which  its  malice  and  power  could  not  effiioe.  A  Mora- 
vian missionary,  in  the  desolate  regwns  of  the  north,  laboring  for  the  salvatk>n 
of  the  Esquimanx,  was  attacked  by  a  savage.  The  Indian  pointed  a  loaded  gun 
at  his  bosom,  and  was  ready  to  lay  bim  a  corpse  at  his  feet  The  missionary, 
with  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb,  and  with  the  moral  courage  and  faith  of  a  Chria- 
ttan,  looked  the  Indian  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  *'  you  cannot  shoot  me,  un- 
less Jesus  Christ  permit  yon."  The  countenance  of  the  savage  fell,  bis  gun 
fell,  and  he  turned  and  went  away.  Now  who  can  tell  to  what  extent  the  God 
of  peace  would  interpose  to  protect  the  sons  of  peace  who  trusted  in  him  ?  I 
hope.  Sir,  \kfi  resolution  just  read  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  great  and  pure 
pinciples  of  peace  and  good-will  to  men,  will  soon  be  universally  triumphant 
m  this  wicked  world. 


WAR  AND  WOMEN: 

Or  ike  Mood  of  CHudad  Rodrigo. 

War  has  a  fearful  ubiquity  of  mischief.  The  soldier  is  not  its 
sole  victim,  nor  the  field  of  battle  the  only  scene  of  its  woes ;  but  it 
sweeps  like  a  moral  simoom  over  the  peaceful  families  of  every 
place  which  it  visits,  and  leaves  not  a  fbw  of  them  in  sorrow  and 
utter  desolation. 

^  Passing  throngb  a  narrow  street  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,"  says  Ken- 
nedy in  his  Reeollectums  of  the  War  in  Spaioj  "I  heard  the  shriek  of  a 
female.  Looking  up,  we  saw  at  an  open  lattice,  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  she  bore,  a  girl  about  sixteen,  her  hair  and  dress  disordered, 
her  expressive  olive  countenance  marked  by  anguish  and  extreme 
terror.  A  savage  in  scarlet  uniform  dragged  her  backward,  accom- 
panying the  act  with  the  vilest  execrations  in  English.  We  entered 
the  court-yard,  where  the  hand  of  rapine  bad  spared  us  the  necessity 
of  forcing  a  passage.  My  companions  were  brave,  conscientious 
men,  with  the  resoluteness  that,  in  military  life,  almost  invariably 
accompanies  these  qualifications.  Armed  for  whatever  might  ensue, 
they  kept  steadily  by  me  until  we  arrived  at  a  sort  of  corridor,  some 
distance  from  the  extremity  of  which  issued  the  tones  of  the  same 
feminine  voice,  imploring  mercy,  in  the  Spanish  tongue.    Springing 
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forward,  my  foot  slipped  into  a  pool  of  blood.  Before  T  could  re- 
cover, the  door  of  the  apartment  whither  we  were  hurrying  opened, 
and  two  soldiers  of  my  own  company  discharged  their  muskets  at 
us,  slightly  wounding  one  of  the  gallant  Scota  Intemperance  had 
blinded  the  ruffians,  and  frustrated  their  murderous  intentions.  We 
felled  them  to  the  ground,  and  penetrated  into  the  chamber. 

The  room  wherein  we  stood  had  been  devoted  to  the  fostivities  of 
a  retired  family  of  moderate  fortune.  It  contained  the  remains  of 
those  decent  elegances  that  properly  appertain  to  the  stranger's 
apartment  in  a  dwelling  of  the  middle  class.  Mutilated  pictures, 
and  fragments  of  expensive  mirrors,  strewed  the  floor,  which  was 
uncarpeted,  and  formed  of  difierent  kinds  of  wood  curiously  tessel- 
lated. An  ebony  cabinet,  doubtless  a  venerable  heir-loom,  had  suf- 
fered as  if  from  the  stroke  of  a  sledge.  An  antique  sideboard  lay 
overturned ;  a  torn  mantilla  dropped  on  a  sofa,  ripped,  and  stained 
with  wine.  The  white  drapery,  on  which  fingers  steeped  in  gore 
had  left  their  traces,  bung  raggediv  from  the  walls. 

On  investigation,  the  sergeants  found  the  dead  body  of  a  domestic, 
whose  fusil  and  dagger  showed  that  he  had  fought  for  the  roof  that 
covered  him.  His  beard  had  been  burned,  in  derision,  with  gun-  ' 
powder.  One  of  his  ears  was  cut  off,  and  thrust  into  his  mouth. 
In  a  garret  recess,  for  the  storage  of  fruit,  two  female  servants  were 
hidden,  who  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  Having  flown  thither  at  the  approach  of  the  ferocious  intrud- 
ers, they  had  suffered  neither  insult  nor  injury.  They  came  to  a 
room  where  I  lingered  over  an  object  unconscious,  alas!  of  my 
commiseration;  and,  in  accentR  half  choked  by  sobs,  called  upon 
Donna  Clara.  1  pointed  to  the  alcove  where  the  heart-broken  lady 
had  flung  herself  on  the  bleeding  corpse  of  her  grey-haired  father. 
She,  too,  might  have  had  a  sheltering  place,  could  her  filial  piety 
have  permitted  her  to  remain  there  when  her  high-spirited  sire  fee- 
bly strove  to  repel  the  violators  of  his  hearth. 

Master  of  a  few  Spanish  phrases,  I  used  them  in  addressing  some 
words  of  comfort  to  the  ill-starred  girl.  They  were  to  her  as  the 
song  of  the  summer-bird  carolled  to  despair;  her  sole  return  was  a 
faintly -recurring  plaint,  that  seemed  to  say, '  Let  my  soul  depart  in 

{leace.*  1  motioned  to  her  attendants  to  separate  her  from  the  be-  ' 
oved  source  of  her  unutterable  sorrow.  They  could  not  comply 
without  the  application  of  force  approaching  to  violence.  Bidding 
them  desist,  1  signified  a  desire  that  they  should  procure  some 
restorative.  The  sergeants  withdrew.  One  of  the  women  held  the 
lamp ;  the  other  gently  elevated  her  mistress's  head.  Kneelinff  by 
the  couch  in  the  alcove,  I  poured  a  little  of  the  liquor  into  a  i^ass, 
and  applied  it  to  her  lips ;  then  took  it  away,  till  I  had  concealed  my 
uniform  beneath  the  torn  mantilla. 

Affliction,  thou  hast  long  been  my  yoke-fellow ;  thou  hast  smitten 
the  core  of  my  being  with  a  frequent  and  a  heavy  hand ;  but  I  bless 
an  all-wise  and  ali-merciful  God,  who  tries  that  he  may  temper  us, 
that  I  have  not  a  second  time  been  doomed  to  witness  aught  so 
crushing  to  the  soul,  so  overwhelming  in  wo,  as  the  situation  of  the 
young  creature  over  whom  1  watched  on  the  baleful  night  of  our 
victory.  She  had  baffled,  with  a  might  exceeding  her  sex's  strenffth, 
against  nameless  indignities,  and  she  bore  the  marks  of  the  coumct 
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Her  maideii  atdre  wm  rent  into  diapelesBiiess ;  her  brow  was 
and  Bwolleo;  her  abundant  hair,  almost  pretematuraUy  blacky 
streamed  wildly  over  her  bosom,  revealing,  in  its  interstices,  fresh 
waving  streaks  of  crimson,  which  confirmed  the  tale  of  ultra-barba- 
rian outrage.  Her  cheek  had  borrowed  the  same  fatal  hue  from  the 
neck  of  her  slaughtered  parent,  to  whom,  in  her  insensibility,  she 
clung  with  love  strong  as  death. 

Through  the  means  adopted,  she  gave  token  of  revival  Her  hand 
had  retained  a  small  gold  cross,  and  she  raised  it  to  her  lips.  The 
closed  lids  were  slowly  expanded  from  her  large  dark  eyes ;  a  low, 
agonizing  moan  followed.  I  hastened  to  present  the  wine.  In  the 
act,  the  mantilla  fell  from  the  arm  which  conveyed  the  glass ;  ap- 
pallingly she  shrieked — became  conyulsed—^passed  from  fit  to  fit — 
expired  I  *• 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

1.  Dr.  Men's  Second  Letter  to  Mr.  LadtL 

Dfi.  Allem  claims  for  this  letter,  as  he  did  for  the  first,  a  place  in 
the  Advocate;  but  we  doubt  whether  justice  or  courtesy  would 
would  require  us  to  comply  with  such  a  demand  made  in  such  a 
way.  He  has  furnished  us  with  no  copy  of  either  letter,  nor  even 
shown  us  the  common  respect  of  sending  a  private  note  to  request 
their  insertion;  but  merely  published  them  in  a  newspaper,  and 
then  left  us  to  hunt  them  up  as  we  could.  We  did  so  with  the  first, 
but  found  so  much  difficulty,  that  we  do  not  feel  much  inclined  to 
take  the  same  trouble  for  the  second.  Indeed,  we  hardly  feel  at 
liberty  to  tax  oiu*  readers  with  some  fifteen  or  twenty  pages  of  per- 
sonal replies,  and  special  pleadings  that  have  little,  if  any  thing,  to 
do  with  the  point  at  issue.  We  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  gos- 
pel sanctions  or  condemns  war ;  and  on  this  point  Dr.  Allen's  last 
letter  contains  no  argument,  or  important  thought,  not  found  in  the 
first. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Allen  will  not  complain  of  this  course. 
He  has  had  every  advantage  he  coidd  desire.  He  made  his  appeal 
to  popular  prejudices  in  such  a  way,  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet 
the  poison  with  a  timely  antidote ;  and  the  religious  press  betrayed 
its  temper  on  the  general  subject  by  allowing  Mr.  Ladd  only  three  or 
four  columns  to  answer  more  than  ten.  Such  restriction  obliged  him 
to  say  so  little  on  the  main  point,  that  we  shall  at  our  leisure  resume 
it,  but  not  in  the  way  of  reply  to  this  or  any  other  attack. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  motive  of  Dr.  Allen's  attack  upon 
our  Society — our  preservation  from  utter  ruin  by  the  obnoxious 
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elame  in  our  ConititutioD ;  and  he  will  doub^ess  rejoice  to  leam^ 
that  the  Society,  so  far  from  being  mined,  has,  either  in  consequence 
or  in  spite  of  that  clause,  gained  more  the  past  year  than  during  its 
first  seven  years  of  freedom  froqi  what  he  condemns. 

2.  Annual  Sermon  before  the  LegiMure  of  McMochudU^  Jan,  3, 1888. 
By  Rev.  RicHAtm  S.  Storks,  D.  D. 

This  eloquent  discourse  deserved,  but  could  not  receive  an  earlier 
notice  on  our  pages;  nor  can  we  now  do  more  than  give  a  few  brief 
extracts : 

^Equally  cogent  are  the  claims  of  the  citizen  on  the  government, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  with  other  nations.  The  precept  of 
divine  benevolence, '  if  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,*  is  not  more  obligatory  on  the  private  indi- 
vidual than  upon  the  ruler ;  for  the  expenditures  of  treasure,  life, 
and  mora]  virtue,  involved  in  wars  of  ambition,  conquest  or  revenge, 
are  hardly  more  compatible  with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  than 
with  the  immediate  interest  of  the  state ;  and  the  day  when  the  noise 
of  the  battle  and  the  warrior  .shall  cease,  is  not  more  the  delightful 
theme  of  prophetic  annunciation,  than  the  object  of  hope  and  fervent 
desire  to  every  friend  of  rational  liberty.  And  while  government 
refi-ains  from  too  lofly  pretensions,  and  from  all  injurious  claims  on 
foreign  powers,  and  perseveres  in  holding  high  and  honorable  inter- 
course with  them,  based  on  the  principles  of  truth  and  equity,  an 
appeal  to  arms  will  rarely,  perhaps  never,  be  found  necessary,  and 
dinerences,  when  they  arise,  will  be  promptly  adjusted  by  amicable 
negociation.  If  war,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  be  the  safety-valve  of  a 
nation,  letting  off  the  redundant  mass  of  turbulent  passion, — or,  if  it 
be  a  necessary  evil,  like  the  volcano,  giving  vent  to  earth's  internal 
fires,  and  heaving  forth  upon  its  surface  the  fountains  of  burning 
lava,  that  otherwise  would  convulse  the  world, — still  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  it  pours  forth,  in  all  directions,  stream^  of  unmingled 
bitterness  and  wo,  withering  the  hopes  of  families — annihilating  the 
accumulated  resources  of  ages — prematurely  transferring  thousands 
of  immortals  from  scenes  of  privilege  and  hope,  to  the  i^tributions 
of  eternity.  And  is  this  a  nation's  safety-valve  7  What,  then^  I  ask, 
is  a  nation's  dutrudHon^  Is  man's  depravity  so  deep,  so  dark,  so 
furious  too,  that  nothing  can  prevent  its  overflow  to  the  world's  ruin, 
except  a  license  to  'kill,  plunder  and  destroy'  his  fellow-men  at  his 
pleasure  ?  And  is  this  the  strong  argument  that  justifies  the  whole, 
sale  butchery  of  unoffending  individuals,  and  the  thousands  of  exter- 
minating; wars  that  stain  the  broad  page  of  man's  history  ?  Far 
better  aim  at  the  wider  diffusion  and  the  firmer  establishment  of 
those  principles  of  peace  and  fraternal  love,  which  strongly  mark 
the  gospel  of  Christ  Give  to  a  nation  the  spirit  that  breathes  '  peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,'  throw  abroad  that  all-penetrating 
moral  influence  which  flows  from  the  respect  of  rulers  for  the  insti* 
tutions  of  religion,  and  discountenance  infideli^,  both  in  high  places 
and  low,  with  the  whole  train  of  its  legitimate  oflspring, — unffovemed 
passion,  reckless  vice,  and  heaven-daring  crime, — and  we  have  se- 
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curity  enough  against  all  the  evils  for  which  war  is  the  sovereign 
remedy.  Let  the  gospd  triumph,  and  the  scourge  of  legalized  mur- 
der will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  the  world  in  order.'^-^pp. 
13—15. 

War  is  not  necessary  even  now  to  keep  Christendom  in  order ;  and 
civilized  nations  might,  if  they  chose,  discard  it  as  safely  as  New 
England  has  the  kiudred  practice  of  duelling.  We  deem  it  at  best 
merely  a  rhetorical  license  to  speak  about  the  necessity  of  war ;  for 
there  is  in  truth  no  more  necessity  for  it  than  there  is  for  intemper- 
ance, slavery  or  piracy. 

**The  powers  of  government  obviously  have  limitations.  There 
is  a  point  beyond  which  man  cannot  go,  in  the  exercise  of  authority 
over  his  fellow-man, — a  point  where  God  stands,  and  says  to  the 

Eroud  waves  of  ambition,  'Hitherto  shall  ye  come,  but  no  further.^ 
ieyond  this,  all  authority  is  usurpation — resistance  to  its  claims 
becomes  lawful  and  imperative.'' — p.  9. 

We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  resistance  in  some  way ;  but  by  what 
means  shall  we  resist?  Does  God  any  where  direct  or  authorize  us 
to  use  force  unto  death  in  resisting  encroachments  upon  our  rights  ? 
May  we  thus  resist  ^  the  powers  that  be  .^  '^ 

"  In  a  government  like  ours,  dependent  under  Grod  on  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people,  it  may  be  a  fair  question,  whether  even  the  enact- 
ment of  unjust  laws  will  justify  opposition  unto  blood  ?  The  eternal 
principles  of  justice  are  indeed  to  be  maintained;  but  how? — by  the 
sword,  or  by  an  appeal  to  public  conscience? — by  open  and  revenge- 
ful rebellion,  or  by  dispassionate  argument,  and  the  whole  array  of 
moral  influences  within  the  reach  of  an  intelligent  people?  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  language  of  the  persecuted  David  is  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  patriotism, — ^The  Lord  forbid  that  I 
should  do  any  thing  unto  my  master,  the  Lord's  anointed — to  stretch 
forth  my  hand  against  him,  seeing  he  is  the  Lord's  anointed.' " — p.  30. 


Dtfnred  ortie/u.— We  are  obliged  to  defer  Mveral  commanications,  partlculaily  let- 
ters A'om  London,  D.  L.  Dodge,  &c. 

Potreiw.— This  is  the  beet  time  for  effort  in  procuring  new  Bubscrlbers ;  and  their 
names  should  be  sent  without  delay  to  our  Depository.  If  any  peison  receives  this 
No.  who  does  not  w^ish  to  take  the  wcvk,  he  is  requested  to  return  it  immediately. 

Jl  go9d  ex4m^le,—We  have  Just  received  $5  from  a  minister  who  was  unwilling  to 
receive  what  he  calls  our  **  valuable  periodical"  without  some  other  compensation  than 
preaching  on  the  subject  of  peace  once  a  year.  Two  friends  to  whom  he  had  lent  the 
Advocate>-a  good  practice— gave  $1  10 }  and  the  rest  he  "  became  able  with  some  effort 
to  spare  himself."  Cannot  a  multitude  of  ministers  raise  each  $5,  $10  or  $90  for  us  by 
similar  efforts  among  their  people  ? 

Ddajf  of  the  jffdooeiUe— necessary  this  month,  because  It  could  not  be  Issued  before  our 
annual  meeting.    We  hope  it  will  hereafter  reach  oar  patrons  by  the  first  of  the  month. 
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The  ablest  writers  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  work,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
render  it  useful  and  interesting  to  all  eltuses^  and  worthy  of  such  recommendationf  as  the 
following :  ^'  An  interesting  periodical ; — containing  much  Important  matter  which  is  well 
adapted  to  interest,  &c.**    Ckr.  RegiaUr. 

"  It-deserves,  and,  sustaining  its  present  elevated  character,  will  find  an  extended  ciren- 
lation."    Boston  Recorder. 

^'  It  is  a  work  conducted,  in  our  judgment,  with  mors  ability  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen.  Our  acquaintance  with  its  present  editor,  and  some  of  the  expected 
contributor!  to  Its  pages,  confirms  our  confidence  that  it  will  be  a  sound,  uscAil  and  Inter- 
esting work.*'  Signed  bf  William  Jbicki,  D.<D.,  Boston,  Hon.  Sionkt  U'illaro,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  thirteen  others. 

CoirsTiTaTioR  or  the  Sociktt.  0/^eet— to  illustrate  the  inconsistenry  of  war  with 
Christianity,  to  show  iu  balefbl  influence  on  all  the  great  inleresu  of  mankind,  and  to  de- 
vise means  for  insuring  universal  and  |wrmanent  peace. — Condition  of  memberohip.  Per- 
sons of  every  denomination,  whatever  their  views  concerning  wars  ^Ued  defensive,  may 
become  members  by  paying  $2  a  year.  Life-members  by  $aK),  and  Life-directori  by  $50. 
Ministers  preaching  and  taking  up  a  coUeotion  for  the  Society,  entitled  to  the  Advocate.  One 
half  of  all  contributions  returned,  if  requested  during  the  year,  in  peace  publications. 

ScoGBSTioiis  iif  roiufiifG  ArxiLiASiss.  L  That  their  object  be  to  promote  the  cause  by 
cooperating  with  the  Parent  Society.  No  other  pledge  recommended.  2.  I'bat  every  mem- 
ber pay  eomelking,  receiving,  if  sufficient,  the  Advocate,  but«  if  not,  one  half  in  other  peace- 
publications.  3.  That  the  officers  lie  /*««,  and  the  main  reliance  placed  on  a  smell  Execu- 
tive Committee,  with  power  to  fill  all  vacancies.  Time  and  place  of  annual  meeting  left 
with  them. 

Communications,  mwt  paidt  to  Gao.  C.  Bbckwith,  Cor.  Secretary^  and  Jambs  K  Whii-- 
FLE,  TVsoMcrer,  in  either  case,  to  the  care  of  Whipple  k  Damrell,  No.  9  Gornhlll,  Boston. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  DUELLING. 

Odb  grand  object  is  the  abolition  of  war ;  but  we  cannot 
well  avoid  occasional  notices  of  a  custom  so  near  akin  as  duel- 

• 

ling.  Its  origin,  its  spirit,  its  motives,  its  means,  its  results, 
nearly  all  its  moral  elements,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  war.  It  is  equally  absurd  and  ridiculous,  a  compound  of 
pride,  folly  and  guilt,  a  burlesque  on  human  nature,  and  a  ibul 
stigma  on  the  character  of  Christendom.  The  existence  of 
such  a  practice  in  our  country  should  make  the  nation  blush  at 

^  its  own  degradation ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by 

recent  events  to  furnbh  our  readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
history,  its  moral  character,  and  its  essentia]  similarity  to  war. 

The  custom  of  duelling,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  the 
offipring  of  a  martial  and  barbarous  superstition  in  modern 
times.  It  came,  during  the  dark  ages,  from  the  half-<^onverted 
barbarians  of  the  north,  and  formed  for  centuries  a  part  of  their 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence.  *'  Revenge  is  sweet ; "  and 
the  savage  deems  it  not  only  his  right,  but  bb  duty,  to  avenge 
bis  own  wrongs,  and  thinks  it  cowardly  to  accept  redress  from 
any  arm  but  bis  own,  and  infamous  to  let  another  determine 
with  what  terms  be  shall  be  satisfied.  Our  ancestors  were 
bom  and  bred  to  war  as  the  great  business  of  life,  and  used  to 
decide  by  the  sword  those  points  which  civilized  nations  settle 

t  by  courts  of  law.    ^'TThe  Germans,"  says  Montesquieu,  '<  en- 

joyed an  excessive  independence.  Different  families  wased 
war  with  each  other  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  murder,  robberies, 
or  affioDts*  This  custom  was  moderated  by  subjecting  these 
hostilities  to  rules ;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  they  should  be 
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no  longer  committed  but  by  the  direction  and  under  the  eye  of 
the  magistrate."  * 

Such  an  introduction  of  ordeals  and  judicial  combats  was 
justly  deemed  an  improvement  on  the  practice  of  private  re- 
venge. Those  trials  were  all  regarded  as  appeals  to  God,  and 
the  result  as  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  party  that  passed  the 
ordeal  unhurt,  or  came  off  victorious  from  the  combat.  Thus 
superstition  mingled  with  the  spirit  of  martial  pride  and  ambi- 
tion. The  right  of  private  war,  the  origin  of  modern  duelling, 
was  regarded  by  the  6erce,  haughty  chieftains  of  the  middle 
ages  as  a  privilege  of  their  order,  and  a  mark  of  their  indepen- 
dence. Every  offended  baron  buckled  ot\>  his  armor,  and 
sought  redress  at  the  head  of  his  vassals.  His  adversary  met 
him  in  the  same  way  ;  and  neither  of  them  would  submit  such 
points  of  pride  and  passion  to  the  slow  determination  of  a  court. 
'  Each  made  the  sword  the  arbiter  of  his  rights ;  and  the  kindred 
and  dependants  of  both  parties  were  involved  in  the  quarrel, 
without  even  the  liberty  ol  remaining  neutral.  These  contests 
came  to  be  regulated  by  law,  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  system 
of  jurisprudence,  just  as  if  the  practice  had  been  founded  in 
the  nature  of  man,  or  the  constitution  of  society. 

The  results  of  this  practice  were  terrible.  It  kept  all  Europe 
in  ceaseless  bloodshed,  commotion,  or  alarm.  It  increased  to 
a  fearful  extent  the  disorders  in  government,  and  produced  a 
most  savage  ferocity  of  manners.  It  opposed  almost  insupera- 
ble obstacles  to  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  discouraged 
every  department  of  industry,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  all 
the  peaceful  and  salutary  arts.  Private  hostilities  were  carried 
on  with  such  destructive  rage,  that  Robertson  assures  us,  "  the 
invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be  more  deso- 
lating to  a  country,  or  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  than  those 
intestine  wars."  Germany  suffered  most  from  this  practice. 
The  authority  of  the  emperor  was  so  much  shaken,  that  not 
only  the  nobility,  but  the  cities,  acquired  almost  independent 
power,  and  scorned  all  subordination  and  obedience  to  the 
laws.  The  disorders  multiplied  so  fast,  and  the  evils  became 
so  enormous,  that  the  Germans  were  driven,  as  their  last  resort, 
to  an  absolute  prohibition  of  private  wars. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe,  how  extensive  and  frequent  were 
the  trials  by  judicial  combat.  They  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
Europe.    The  earliest  writers  on  law  speak  of  the  practice  at 

*  Montesquieu,  Sp.  of  Laws,  B.  28,  c  17. 
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great  length  as  a  very  importaDt  article  in  jurisprudence,  and 
describe  its  regulations  with  minute  and  solicitous  accuracy. 
In  England,  such  trials  were  so  frequent,  that  the  &nes,  col- 
lected on  those  occasions,  formed  no  small  part  of  the  king's 
revenue.  Even  ecclesiastics,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions 
of  the  church,  were  obliged  to  authorize  the  practice  by  being 
present,  and  performing  some  of  the  usual  ceremonies.  Witti- 
kindus,  an  abbot,  considered  combat  as  the  best  mode  of  deter- 
mining points  in  law ;  and  the  emperor  Henry  I  declares,  that 
the  law  authorizing  such  combats,  was  *'  enacted  with  the  con- 
sent and  applausje  of  many  faithful  bishops." 

All  points  in  dispute  were  subject  to  this  method  of  decision* 
In  961,  the  question  whether  the  church  of  St.  Medard  be- 
longed to  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  or  not,  was  settled  by  judicial 
conibat.  In  the  same  century,  a  dispute  arose  concerning  the 
right  of  representation.  '*  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt,"  says  the 
hbtorian,  "  whether  the  sons  of  a  son  ought  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  children  of  a  family,  and  succeed  equally  with  their 
uncles,  if  their  father  happened  to  die  while  their  grandfather 
was  alive.  An  assembly  was  called  to  deliberate  on  this  point ; 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  remitted  to 
the  examination  and  decision  of  judges*  But  the  emperor, 
following  a  better  course,  and  desirous  of  dealing  honorably 
with  his  people  and  nobles,  appointed  the  matter  to  be  decided 
by  battle  between  two  champions.  He  who  appeared  in  behalf 
of  the  right  of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  father,  was 
victorious ;  and  it  was  established  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that 
they  should  hereafter  share  in  the  inheritance  together  with 
their  uncles."  A  case  still  more  ridiculous  occurred  in  Spam, 
during  the  eleventh  century.  A  controversy  of  much  wanntb 
arose  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  popes,  whether  the  Mu- 
sarabic  liturgy,  so  long  in  use  there,  or  the  one  recommended 
by  the  see  of  Rome,  contained  the  form  of  worship  most  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  The  contest  waxed  violent;  the  nobles 
proposed  to  settle  the  point  by  the  sword ;  the  king  liked  the 
proposal ;  and  two  knights  in  full  armor  entered  the  lists.  The 
champion  of  the  Musarabic  liturgy  came  off  victorious ;  but 
the  other  party,  contrary  to  all  previous  usages,  insisted  on  a 
new  and  different  trial.  Their  request  was  granted.  A  great 
fire  was  kindled,  and  a  copy  of  each  liturgy  was  thrown  into 
the  flames,  with  the  agreement,  that  the  one  which  should 
remain  unhurt,  should  be  received  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain. 
The  Musarabic  liturgy  was  still  triumphant ;  andj  if  we  may 
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credit  the  writeis  of  that  age,  came  out  of  the  fire  unscorched, 
while  the  other  was  burnt  to  asbes.* 

Some  writers  thiuk  it  probable,  that  judicial  combats  were 
fiisft  introduced  to  settle  points  of  personal  honor,  and  were 
afterwards  extended  not  only  to  criminal  cases,  but  to  questions 
respecting  property*  Robertson  quotes  an  old  law,  which 
declares,  <^  if  any  man  shall  say  to  another  these  reproachful 
words.  Ton  are  not  a  man  equal  to  other  men^  or.  Ton  have 
not  the  heart  of  a  tnany  and  the  other  shall  repty,  lam  a  man 
09  good  as  yoUj  let  them  meet  on  the  highway.  If  he  who 
first  gave  the  offence  appear,  and  the  person  oiSSsnded  absent 
himself,  let  the  latter  be  deemed  a  worse  man  even  than  he 
was  called ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  judg- 
ment either  for  man  or  woman,  and  let  him  not  have  the  privi* 
lege  of  making  a  will.  If  he  who  gave  the  offence  be  absent, 
and  only  the  person  offended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the 
other  thrice  with  a  loud  voice,  and  make  a  mark  upon  the 
earth ;  and  then  let  him  who  absented  himself  be  deemed  in- 
£miious,  because  he  uttered  words  which  be  durst  not  support. 
If  both  shall  appear  properly  armed,  and  the  perron  oSended 
shall  fall  in  the  combat,  let  a  half  compensation  be  paid  for 
bis  death ;  but,  if  the  person  who  gave  the  offence  shall  fall, 
let  it  be  imputed  to  bis  own  rashness.  The  petulance  of  bis 
tongue  hath  been  fatal  to  him ;  let  him  lie  in  the  field  without 
any  compensation  being  demanded  for  his  death." 

This  barbarous  mode  of  settling  disputes  has  always  been 
elaimed  as  the  peculiar  privily  of  the  aristocracy.  **  None 
but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble  birth,"  says  Robertson, 
**  bad  the  right  of  private  war.  All  disputes  between  slaves, 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  freemen  of  inferior  condition, 
were  decided  in  the  courts  of  justke.  The  right  of  private 
war  supposed  nobility  of  birth,  and  ecjuality  of  rank  in  the 
contending  parties."  The  higher  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed 
the  right  of  private  war.  They  seldom  exercised  it  in  person, 
bat  chose  advocates  or  champions  to  fight  for  them,  though 
Du  Cange  informs  us,  that  some  ministers  of  noble  birth  so  far 
forgot  thKS  pacific  spirit  of  their  profession,  as  to  lead  their  own 
vassals  into  the  field,  and  "  defend  the  possessions  of  the  church 
by  fire,  sword  and  slaughter."  f 

The  example  of  Francis  I  and  Charies  V  tended  to  render 

*  Robertion*!  Hist,  of  Charles  V,  vol.  I,  notes  vi,  zzi,  xzil 

t  Flamiitt»  ierro,  eaeda,  possossiones  ecdesiaraiu  praelatt  detWIebant 
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duelling  reputable  among  men  of  honor.  When  the  treaty 
between  those  monarcbs  was  broken  up,  and  war  declared  by 
the  French  and  English  heralds  at  the  court  of  Spain  in  1528, 
Charles  desired  the  French  herald  to  inform  his  sovereign,  that 
he  should  henceforth  regard  him  as  a  base  violator  of  hb  word, 
and  a^  stranger  to  the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  gentleman. 
Francis,  netUed  at  the  message,  sent  back  a  cartel  of  defiance, 
called  the  emperor  a  liar,  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat. 
Charles  accepted  the  challenge ;  but,  after  the  interchange  of 
many  messages  and  scurrilous  reproaches,  the  afiair  evaporated 
without  a  rencontre.  The  example,  however,  was  pernicious ; 
for  every  gentleman,  on  the  slightest  injury  or  insult,  thence- 
forth felt  himself  at  liberty  to  draw  his  sword,  and  demand 
satisfaction.  The  practice  became  very  destructive  to  life.  In 
France,  where  for  a  time  it  raged  most,  no  less  than  six  thou- 
sand persons  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  duels  during  only  tea 
years ;  and,  in  sphe  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  against  it, 
this  relic  of  a  barbarous  age  still  lingers  in  every  Christian 
country  on  earth.* 
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Judicial  combats  were  introduced  under  the  sanction  of 
law,  and  waged  for  a  long  time  in  the  presence  of  magistrates 
and  Christian  ministers.  The  first  on  record  was  authorized 
by  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  in  501 ;  and,  among 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  all  persons,  except  women,  the 
sick  and  the  crippled,  were  obliged  for  ages  to  settle  their 
disputes  in  this  way.  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century, 
was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  practice ;  Alfred  the  Great  intro- 
duced it  into  England  in  the  next  century,  along  with  trial  by 
jury ;  and  the  emperor  Otho,  although  every  person  was  al- 
lowed in  the  middle  ages  to  select  the  law  by  which  he  would 
be  governed,  and  was  exempted  from  the  authority  of  all  other 
codes,  still  ordained,  '^  that  all  persons,  under  whatever  law 
they  lived,  should  conform  to  the  edicts  concerning  the  irihl 

*  Robertson's  Hist  of  Chailos  V,  vol.  L  Montesqaien's  6p.  of  Laws,  B. 
28.  Blaekstone's  Com.,  B.  IV,  c  2,  14.  Da  Gauge  y.  JHMum,  Bees' 
Cyd.    Cyel.  Amer.,  art  duel, 
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by  eomluU.^^  Such  s  trial  was  appointed  in  Spain  by  Charles 
V,  in  l&SSt)  and  the  combatants  ibught  in  his  presence,  ac- 
cording to  ^  the  ancient  laws  of  chiv  Jry."  The  last  instance 
in  France,  aatfaorized  by  the  magistrate^  was  the  famous  com- 
bat in  1647,  between  Jamac  and  Cbaistaignerie.  A  trial  by 
oombat  was  appdnted  in  England,  under  the  inspection  of 
judges  of  the  civil  courts  in  1571,  and  still  another  so  late  as 
1631,  between  Lord  Rea  and  David  Ramsay,  by  the  authority 
of  the  high  constable  of  the  realm ;  and,  though  the  former 
was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  Queen  Elizabetfa,  yet 
the  lists  were  mari^ed  out,  and  all  the  usual  preliminaries  of 
the  combat  observed  with  much  ceremony,  in  order  to  preserve 
die  honor  of  the  parties.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  right  of 
trial  by  combat  remained  on  the  English  statute  hook  till  with- 
in a  very  few  years,  when  a  man,  charged  with  murder,  claimed 
the  right  of  challenging  his  accuser  to  mortal  combat,  and  the 
judges  were  compelled  to  allow  the  plea,  and  let  the  culprit 
escape. 

It  was  this  high  sanction  of  the  practice,  that  gave  it  so  wide 
a  prevalence,  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  public  mind ;  but  leading 
men,  convinced  at  length  of  its  folly  and  mischief,  set  them- 
selves in  earnest  against  it,  and  put  it  ere-long  under  the  ban' 
both  of  church  and  state.  In  France,  Henry  IV,  near  the 
close  of  his  reign,  issued  in  1602  a  very  severe  decree  against 
duelling,  declared  it  punishable  with  death,  and  erected  a  court 
of  honor,  to  supersede  the  demand  for  duels.  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, under  his  'successor,  introduced  a  law,  that  every  person 
fighting  a  duel  should  be  exiled  for  three  years,  and  lose  one 
third  of  his  property,  and  all  bis  offices  and  pensions.  Duel- 
ling soon  declined;  two  noblemen  were  executed  for  this 
offence  in  1627 ;  and,  when  in  1632  two  others  were  killed  in 
a  duel,  their  corpses  were  hung  upon  a  gallows  with  their  feet 
uppermost.  The  laws  of  France  on  this  subject  were  for  a 
long  time  very  much  neglected  or  relaxed ;  but  they  have  of 
late  been  so  rigidly  applied  as  to  check  the  duelling  mania  for 
the  present.  The  Revolution  of  1787  overthrew  the  court  of 
honor  as  the  badge  of  a  privileged  class,  and  duelling  became 
so  conunon,  that  Mirabeau  received  more  than  twenty  chal- 
lenges in  consequence  of  his  fiery  invectives  before  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly ;  but  the  Court  of  Errors  in  France,  under  the 
influence  of  the  celebrated  Dupin,  have  at  length  decided  to 
treat  murders  committed  in  duels  as  hombides^  and  to  hold  the 
duellist,  if  he  wounds  his  antagonist,  liable  to  pay  him  an  ao^ 
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Dotty,  and,  if  he  falls,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  faintly ; 
decbions  ^at  must  put  a  damper  on  the  duelling  spirit  in  that 
couDtry. 

The  legislation  of  England  is  severe  against  this  practice. 
Her  laws  regard  killing  in  a  duel  as  murder.  *^  A  party  killing 
another  in  a  deliberate  duel,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  *'  is  guilty 
of  murder,  and  cannot  help  himself  by  alleging  that  he  was 
first  struck  by  the  deceased^  or  that  he  had  often  declined  to 
meet  him,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  only  by  his  impor- 
tunity ;  or  that  it  w,as  his  intent  merely  to  vindicate  his  repu- 
tation ;  or  that  he  meant  not  to  kill,  but  only  to  disarm  his 
adversary.  He  has  deliberately  engaged  in  an  act  highly 
unlawful ;  and  he  must  abide  the  consequences."  Such  is  the 
law  of  England ;  but  duels  are  still  fought  there  with  frequent 
impunity. 

In  our  own  laws  on  this  subject,  there  is  considerable  divei^ 
sity ;  but  the  statute  book  of  every  State  in  the  Union  treats 
duelling  as  a  criminal  offence,  and  puts  the  principals  and  their 
seconds  under  civil  disabilities  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In 
Vermont,  Virginia,  and  some  other  States,  the  punishment  for 
killing  in  a  duel  is  death ;  and  where  no  special  provision  is 
made,  it  is  treated  by  common  law  as  murder  or  manslaughter. 
The  laws  of  Illinois,  and  of  some  other  States,  require  certain 
officers  to  make  oath,  that  they  have  not  within  a  certain  period 
been  concerned  in  a  duel ;  public  opinion  throughout  New 
England  brands  the  duellist  as  a  wilkil  murderer ;  and  even 
the  chivalrous,  hot-blooded  South  has  of  late  years  enacted 
very  severe  laws  against  a  practice  which  used  to  make,  if  it 
does  not  still  make,  barbarous  havoc  of  her  most  gifted  sons. 

We  need '  not  quotp  these  laws  in  detail ;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  part  of  those  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  in  1810.  In  no  part  of  our  land,  or  the  world,  had 
duels  been  more  frequent  or  more  fatal ;  and  so  high  a  pitch 
had  the  mania  reached,  that  a  large  part  of  her  most  promising 
young  men  fell  victims.  Duellists  themselves  were  starded ; 
and  the  Legislature  with  great  unanimity  enacted,  '^  that  any 
person  who  shall  hereafter  fight  a  duel,  and  kill  bis  antagonist, 
or  inflict  such  wound  as  that  the  person  injured  shall  die  thereoif 
within  three  months,  such  offender,  hb  aiders,  abettors  and 
counsellors,  being  thereof  duly  convicted,  shall  be  guilty  of 
murder y  and  suflfer  death  by  being  banged  by  the  neck ;  that, 
if  any  person  shaQ  challenge  another  to  fight  a  duel,  or  if  any 
person  shall  accept  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  such  person 
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shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any  post  of  profit,  trust,  or  emol- 
ument, civil  or  military,  under  this  Commonwealth ;  and  that 
every  person  hereafter  appointed  to  any  office  under  tbb  Com- 
monwealth, shall  take  oath,  that  be  has  not  been  engaged  in 
any  duel,  and  that  he  will  not  be  during  his  continuance  in 
office/'  This  law  was  well  received,  and  proved  so  successful, 
that  during  two  years  after  its  passage,  only  two  duels  were 
fought  in  Virginia,* 

The  States  still  farther  south  have  recorded  their  deep  ab- 
horrence of  duelling.  North  Carolina  passed  a  law  similar  to 
that  of  Virginia ;  and  in  South  Carolina,  Walter  Folger,  con- 
victed in  1813  of  challenging  bis  son-in-law  to  fight  a  jduel, 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  to  be  imprisoned  two 
months,  and  enter  into  a  recognisance  in  the  sum  of  $1,000 
to  keep  the  peace  for  six  years.  Even  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
have  put  the  custom  under  ban,  by  making  persons  concerned 
in  a  duel  ineligible  to  any  office  of  lienor  or  emolument ;  and 
several  of  the  States  where  duelling  is  still  prevalent,  have 
recently  passed  laws  to  prevent  even  the  wearing  of  deadly 
weapons. 

We  might  quote  the  example  of  our  general  government. 
Every  reader  will  remember  Uie  much  applauded  act  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  cashiering  a  young  officer  who  ibught  a  duel 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1814,  when  the  war  had  extensively 
infected  the  army  and  navy  with  this  murderous  mania,  an 
order  was  issued, ''  directing  the  arrest  and  dismissal  from  ser- 
vice of  any  commissioned  officer  who  shall  send  or  accept  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  who,  knowing  that  any  other 
officer  has  sent  or  accepted,  or  is  about  to  send  or  accept,  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  shall  not  ^mediately  arrest  the 
offender,  and  bring  him  to  trial." 

The  fall  of  Hamilton  by  the  hand  of  Burr  in  1804  startled 
the  nation,  and  drew  forth  many  a  burst  of  indignant  and  with- 
ering denunciation.  The  murderer,  though  ^'unwhipped  of 
justice,"  never  recovered  from  the  shock.  The  mark  of  Cain 
was  on  him ;  people  shunned  him  as  they  would  a  serpent ; 
and,  wherever  he  went,  the  finger  of  scorn  or  pity  was  pointed 
at  him  as  an  outlaw  from  the  sympathies  of  an  outraged  com- 
munity. The  pulpit,  though  spanng  the  man,  uttered  its  tones 
of  thunder  against  the  practice.  Such  men  as  Dwight,  Nott 
and  Beecher,  poured  forth  their  boldest,  most  eloquent  strains ; 
and  the  General  Convention  of  Ministers  in  Mass.,  the  General 

•  Pano^,  1818»  vol.  V,  pp.  868—862. 
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Assembly  of  the  Presb}rterian  Churchy  and  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies^ — ^a  pretty  full  representation  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity, — published  resolutions,  and  issued  appeals  strongly 
condemning  the  custom. 

This  relic  of  barbarism  might  easily  be  abolished.  It  would 
soon  die  of  itself  without  the  support  of  a  perverted  publie 
opinion ;  and  should  that  every  where  frown  on  the  duellist  as 
a  cold-blooded  murderer,  and  demand  for  him  the  punishment 
due  to  the  murderer,  few  would  be  found  reckless  enough  to 
fight  a  duel.  Let  the  pulpit  denounce  the  practice  as  a  high 
offence  against  Heaven  ;  let  the  press  hold  it  up  to  universal 
abhorrence  and  contempt ;  let  civilians,  judges  and  legislators 
unite  in  condemning  it  as  an  outrage  upon  social  order ;  let  all 
classes  in  society  band  together  in  determined  resistance  against 
this  foe  to  their  peace  and  happiness ;  let  every  parent  train 
his  children,  and  every  instructer  teach  his  pupils,  to  shudder 
at  the  very  thought  of  a  duellist,  as  a  wretch  stained  with  his 
brother's  blood,  and  trampling  on  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man ;  let  all  this  be  done,  and  duelling  would  soon  come  to 
an  eod« 

We  might  make  a  more  direct  appeal  to  the  duellist's  sel« 
fishness.  He  is  generally  a  coward ;  and,  if  death  or  lasting 
disgrace  were  certain,  he  would  shrink  from  the  deed.  No 
duellist  eaipects  to  fall.  Cilley  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
hastening  bis  rencontre  with  Graves,  that  he  <'  wished  to  return 
to  his  duties  in  Congress.''  A  southern  bully,  proud  of  his 
reputation  as  an  honorable  murderer  of  several  antagonists, 
challenged  a  man  from  the  north;  but  when  the  Yankee, 
shrewdly  suspecting  hb  courage,  put  it  to  the  test  by  demand- 
ing  to  fight  with  the  mouth  of  their  pistols  at  each  other's 
breast,  he  declined  the  contest.  Frederick  the  Great,  seeing 
what  havoc  this  custom  was  likely  to  make  of  his  best  officers, 
resolved  to  give  it  a  death-blow.  Learning  that  two  of  his 
favorites  had  made  arrangements  for  a  duel,  he  sent  for  the 
parties,  ascertained  the  fact  from  their  own  lips,  and  informed 
them  that  they  must  both  die  in  presence  of  the  whole  army. 
They  begged  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  be  excused  from  fighting  at 
all.  The  troops  were  drawn  up;  the  parties  met  in  their 
presence,  and  fought  till  one  fell ;  the  soldiers  appointed  for 
the  purpose  then  shot  down  the  survivor  as  a  criminal ;  and 
Frederick  proclaimed  to  his  army,  that  the  same  fate  awaited 
every  one  that  should  give  or  accept  a  challenge.  The  well- 
known  character  of  Frederick  made  it  certain  that  the  duellist 
must  die ;  and  there  were  no  more  duels  in  his  army. 
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VIEWS  OF  DUELLING. 

PcTBLic  opinion,  in  all  the  free  States  of  the  Union,  is  so 
unanimous  and  strong  against  duelling,  that  it  may  appear 
superfluous  to  quote  opinions;  but  it  is  well,  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  to  strengthen  ourselves  against  this  barbarous  practice 
by  remembering  how  the  wise  and  the  good  have  hitherto 
regarded  it. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1805 
"unanimously  resolved,  that  they  do  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  declare  their  utter  abhorrence  of  the  practice  of  duelling, 
as  originating  from  the  malevolent  dispositipns  of  the  human 
heart,  and  a  false  sense  of  honor,  as  a  remnant  of  Gothic  bar- 
barism, as  a  presumptuous  and  highly  criminal  appeal  to  God 
as  the  sovereign  Judge,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  every  just 
principle  of  moral  conduct,  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  sixth 
commandment,  and  destructive  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
families ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  all  ministers  under 
the  care  of  the  Assembly,  that  they  scrupulously  refuse  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  any  person  who  shall  have  fallen  in  a 
duel,  and  that  they  admit  no  person  who  shall  have  fought  a 
duel,  given  or  accepted  a  challenge,  or  been  accessory  thereto, 
unto  the  distinguishing  privileges  of  the  church,  until  he  mani- 
fest a  just  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
repentance."  • 

We  cannot  help  pausing  here  to  ask,  if  all  these  characteris- 
tics of  duelling  are  not  strictly  applicable  to  war.  Is  not  war 
a  gigantic  system  of  duelling  ?  Does  it  not  in  all  cases  spring 
'*  from  the  malevolent  dispositions  of  the  human  heart,  and  a 
false  sense  of  honor  ?  "  Let  the  apostle  answer  in  the  passage 
which  assures  us,  that  ^  wars  and  fightings  come  from  the  lunts 
of  men.'  Is  not  this  custom,  equally  with  duelling,  "  a  remnant 
of  barbarism?''  Is  it  not  ^^a  presumptuous  appeal  to  God," 
as  if  he  would  take  part  in  such  brutal  contests  ?  Is  it  not 
"  utterly  inconsistent  with  every  jtut  principle  of  moral  con- 
duct?" Does  it  not  "violate  the  sixth  commandment,  and 
destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  families  ?  "  Every  man  of 
Common  intelligence  and  candor  must  answer  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative,  and  admit  that  war  only  multiplies  the  guilt 
and  evils  of  duelling  by  thousands  and  millions. 

*  Mm.  ofGan.  Am.,  1805,  or  Panoplirt  for  July,  1805,  vol.  I,  pp.  76,  T7, 
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But  do  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  peace  treat  the  warrioi" 
as  they  do  the  duellist  ?  Do  they  *'  scrupulously  refuse  to 
attend  his  funeral,"  and  exclude  him  from  ^^  the  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  church  until  he  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
repentance  ? "  No ;  the  very  men  who  brand  the  duellist  as 
a  murderer  and  an  outlaw,  eulogize  the  hero  as  a  favored  ser- 
vant of  God,  slnd  heir  to  the  blessedness  promised  in  heaven  to 
the  peacemaker !  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr.  Nott,  the  most  eloc|uent 
denouncers  of  duelling,  were  among  the  warmest  and  wildest 
panegyrists  of  our  revolutionary  heroes ;  at  one  moment  stig- 
matising the  duellist,  and  the  very  next  applauding  the  war- 
rior ;  now  dooming  to  hell  the  destroyer  of  one  victim,  and 
anon  raising  to  heaven  the  butcher  of  thousands. 

The  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  Massachu- 
setts presented  in  1809  a  memorial  to  our  Legislature,  express- 
ing the  opinion,  that  *'  the  practice  of  duelling  involves  a  con- 
tempt and  defiance  of  the  precepts  and  sanctions  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  that  it  involves  the  deliberate  exposure  or 
destruction  of  life  in  utter  despite  of  public  authority ;  that  it 
claims,  in  behalf  of  a  false  and  absurd  law  of  honor,  originating 
in  times  of  barbarism  and  ferocity,  the  power  of  annulling  and 
superseding  the  laws  of  God  and  men ;  that  it  puts  in  jeopardy 
all  the  peculiar  benefits  of  the  social  and  civilized  condition, 
making  the  intercourse  of  men  in  the  same  communities  a  scene 
of  danger  and  bloodshed,  and  tending  to  render  wholly  unsafe 
the  exercise  of  liberty  of  action,  a>id  the  liberty  of  debate  in 
public  bodies,  and  of  speech  in  general,  as  secured  to  every 
citizen  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  As  friends  of  religion," 
they  pray  the  Legislature  *'  not  to  suffer  such  an  affront  to 
Heaven,  and  such  an  outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  social 
order,  but  to  restrain  that  practice  of  private  revenge  which 
throws  the  powers  of  society  into  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled 
and  the  desperate.  As  friends  of  humanity,  they  cannot  con- 
template, without  distressing  emotions,  the  domestic  terror  and 
suffering  inseparable  from  the  prevalence  of  this  barbarous 
usage."  * 

How  easy  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  custom  of  war ! 
Does  it  not  '^  involve  a  contempt  of  the  precepts  and  sanctions 
of  the  gospel  ? "  Does  it  not ''  deliberately  expose  or  destroy 
life  ? "  Does  it  not  '<  claim  the  power  of  annulling  and  super- 
seding the  laws  of  God  and  men  ? "     Does  it  not  '^  put  in 

*  PaHopUst  for  Jone,  1809,  vol.  11,  pp.  22,  28. 
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jeopardy  all  the  peculiar  benefits  of  the  social  and  civilized 
oonditioa  ? "  Is  it  not  **  an  afiW>nt  to  Heaven,  and  an  outrage 
on  the  first  principles  of  social  order? "  Does  it  not  ^'  throw 
the  powers  of  society  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  and  des- 
perate men  ?  "  b  it  not  invariably  attended  with  ^<  domestic 
terror  and  suffering  ? "  How  strange  that  leading  minds  have 
fi)r  ages  overlooked  the  moral  identity  of  duelling  and  war ! 

We  designed  to  give  large  extracts  from  the  discourses  of 
Dwight,  Beecher  and  Nott,  on  this  subject ;  but  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  do  more  than  record  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts 
immediately  connected  with  the  late  tragedy  in  our  capitoL 


THE  WASHINGTON  DUEL, 


The  newspapers  have  made  the  late  duel  at  Washington  so 
familiar  to  the  whole  community,  that  it  may  be  deemed  su- 
perfluous to  notice  it  on  our  pages ;  but,  however  unnecessary 
it  may  be  for  any  present  effect,  we  wish  to  record  in  a  more 
lasting  form  the  main  facts  of  the  case. 

Col.  Webb,  editor  of  a  partisan  paper  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  accused  several  years  ago  of  having  been  bribed  to 
change  his  political  party  by  a  loan  from  the  United  States 
Bank.  His  correspondent  in  Washington  had  the  last  winter 
brought  a  vague  charge  of  corruption  against  certain  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and,  when  a  motion  was 
made  to  investigate  the  matter,  Jonathan  Cilley,  an  adminis- 
tration member  from  Maine,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  insuf- 
ficient authority  in  the  accusation.  ^<  This  charge,"  said  he, 
^'  comes  from  an  editor  of  a  newspaper ;  and  we  all  know  that, 
in  a  country  where  the  press  b  free,  few  men  can  expect  to 
escape  abuse,  and  charges  of  a  similar  description.  I  know 
nothmg  of  this  editor ;  but,  if  it  be  the  same  that  made  grave 
charges  against  an  institution  of  this  country,  and  afterwards 
was  said  to  have  received  from  it  facilities  to  the  amount  of 
some  ^52,000,  and  then  gave  it  his  hearty  support,  I  do  not 
think  his  charges  entided  to  much  credit  in  an  American  Con- 
gress." 

Webb,  stung  by  this  allusion,  went  to  Washington,  and  sent 
a  note  to  Cilley,  demanding  an  explanation.  Cilley  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Webb ;  and  Graves,  a  Whig  member 
of  the  House^  fixun  Kentucky,  and  the  bearer  of  Webb's  note, 
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requested  a  written  acknowledgment  from  Cillej,  that  he  did 
not  decline  the  note  on  the  ground  that  Webb  was  not  a  gen- 
tleman. Cilley  refused  to  say  any  thing  about  Webb's  char- 
aoter ;  and  Graves  thought  himself  bound  by  the  law  of  honor 
to  challenge  .him.  The  challenge  was  accepted ;  the  rifle 
was  chosen  as  the  weapon  of  conflict ;  and  the  time  of  meeting 
was  precipitated  with  blood-thirsty  haste.  Some  of  these 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  very  halls  of  Congress,  and 
all  of  them  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  its  mem- 
bers. Both  the  principals  and  their  seconds  were  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  nothing  was  done  in 
season  to  prevent  the  fatal  rencontre.  The  state  of  feeling  in 
Congress  served  only  to  goad  them  on  ;  they  were  both  appa- 
rently bent  on  a  mortal  combat ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
belie ve,  that  each  was  resolved  on  the  death  of  his  antagonist, 
not  from  personal  enmity,  but  for  party  purposes.  The  House 
was  almost  equally  divided ;  and  the  loss  of  a  single  member 
might  turn  the  scale. 

Some  delay  was  found  unavoidable;  but  the  movements 
were  so  rapid  and  concealed,  that  all  attempts  to  arrest  the 
parties  proved  unavailing.  The  wife  of  Graves,  on  learning 
that  her  husband  was  out  for  such  a  purpose,  went  instantly  to 
the  marshall  of  the  District,  and  proceeded  with  a  warrant  in 
quest  of  them ;  but  they  had  taken  care,  by  selecting  a  retired 
and  unusual  spot,  to  elude  pursuit,  and  secure  themselves 
against  intisrruption.  They.fought  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
yards.  Three  shots  were  interchanged  without  effect ;  and, 
after  each  fire,  a  professed  attempt  was  made  at  reconciliation, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  second  of  Graves,  who  ins'isted  that 
Cilley  should  acknowledge  Webb  to  be  a  gentleman.  Cilley 
could  not  do  this ;  and  at  the  fourth  fire  he  fell,  and  expired 
on  the  spot. 

The  result  convulsed  the  capitol.  Some  eflbrts  were  made 
to  prevent  the  respect  of  a  public  funeral  to  a  man  who  had 
fallen  in  violation- of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  the  land ;  but 
neither  of  the  political  parties  dared  to  risk  the  eflfect  of  refusing 
the  usual  honors,  and  both  Houses  voted  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  wear  crape  for  thirty  days.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  entire  delegatbn  from  Massachusetts, 
however,  declined  taking  any  part  in  ceremonies  designed  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had  died  in  the  very  act  of 
transgressing  the  laws  of  his  country. 

The  subject  was  immediately  brought  before  both  Houses  of 
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Congress;  but,  while  the  people  were  generally  moved  to 
lodignation  by  moral  principle,  it  was  made  at  Washington  so 
much  of  a  party  afiair  on  both  sides,  as  to  prevent  any  decisive 
action.  In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of  duellists 
was  passed,  and  the  House  appointed  a  committee  of  investi- 
gation, who  made  three  in^lependent  reports,  all  agreeing  in 
the  main  facts,  and  in  their  condemnation  of  the  deed ;  but, 
amidst  the  selfish,  unprincipled  manoeuvres  of  each  party, 
nothing  more  was  done  than  to  publish  the  documents  in  the 
case,  and  leave  them  to  produce  their  own  effect  on  the  nation. 


WAR  CX)MPAR£D  WITH  DUELLING. 

I  WAS  glad  to  hear  from  every  quarter  a  simultaneous  burst 
of  indignation  against  the  late  duel  in  Washington.  All  the 
persons  concerned  in  it  are  stained  with  the  guilt  of  deliberate, 
cold-blooded  murder ;  and  upon  every  one  of  them  should  be 
branded  the  mark  of  Cain  in  characters  never  to  be  effaced* 
It  was  a  crying  sin  against  God.  It  was  a  foul  crime  against 
the  laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
Congress,  that  can  never  be  blotted  from  its  records.  It  is  an 
indelible  stigma  on  the  whole  nation.  It  is  a  cruel,  barbarous, 
brutal  outrage  upon  humanity. 

Glance  at  the  fearful  aggravations  of  the  case.     That  the 
lawgivers  of  a  Christian  people  should  thus  trample  on  the 
laws  of  God  and  their  country ;  that  a  son  of  New  England, 
where  a  duel  is  murder  in  law  as  well  as  fact,  should  so  strangely 
disregard  the  principles  of  his  fathers,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
very  community  that  sent  him  to  the  council  chamber  of  the 
nation ;  that  a  husband  and  a  father  should  prove  so  cruelly 
recreajBt  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  their 
mutual  love ;  that  the  accomplices  should  so  coolly,  so  com- 
placently publish  their  own  share  in  this  cold-blooded  villany, 
and  talk  about  having  '^  done  their  duty ! !  according  to  the 
code  of  honor  regulated  by  magnanimous  principles,  and  the 
laws  of  humanity  y"  that  they  should  thus  pour  fresh  insult 
upon  a  community  so  grossly  outraged,  upon  the  wife  they  had 
made  a  widow,  and  the  little  ones  they  had  plunged  into  the 
sorrows  of  orphanage ;  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  should 
then  pass  a  vote,  without  a  whisper  of  rebuke  or  dissent,  to 
dow  the  fallen  duellist  the  honor  of  attending  his  funeral^  and 
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wearing  crape  for  thirty  days ;  that  bis  colleagues  should  dare 
to  proQounce  his  eulogy  before  the  world,  and  speak  of  its 
baving  been  necessary  thus  to  defy  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
for  the  purpose  of  '^  avoiding  disgrace  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
and  his  constituents;" — all  this  surely  caps  the  climax  of 
inconsistency,  guilt  and  shame. 

But  mark  the  contrast.  Had  this  fatal  rencontre  been 
called  a  battle  instead  of  a  duel ;  had  fifty  thousand  men, 
instead  of  two  individuals,  met  upon  a  Geld  of  legalized  human 
butchery ;  had  there  fallen,  not  a  solitary  victim,  in  the  arms 
of  friends,  but  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  alone  in  all  the  fierce, 
unsolaced,  unpitied  agonies  of  the  battle-field  ;  had  there  been, 
not  a  single  widow  and  her  three  orphans  to  mourn  a  husband 
and  a  father,  but  ten  thousand  wives,  and  thirty  thousand  chil* 
dren,  doomed  at  once  to  widowhood  and  orphanage ;  what 
would  have  been  said  of  such  an  accumulation  of  guilt  and 
misery  ?  Would  Congress  have  instantly  paused  to  investigate 
its  causes  ?  Would  the  press  have  teemed  with  denunciations  ? 
Would  the  pulpit  have  rebuked  it  ?  Would  a  thrill  of  horror 
have  run  through  the  nation  ?  Would  all  parties  have  been 
eager  to  throw  from  themselves  the  odium  of  such  a  tragedy, 
and  a  burst  of  spontaneoi^,  irrepressible  indignation  come  at 
once  from  the  whole  community  ?  No ;  such  a  deed  of  whole- 
sale murder  would  have  been  chronicled  as  an  era  of  national 
glory !  Bonfires  would  have  blazed  all  over  the  land ;  our 
illuminated  cities  would  have  turned  night  into  day ;  the  con- 
querors would  have  been  crowned  with  laurels,  and  charioted 
in  triumph  through  the  country,  amidst  thunders  of  applause ; 
and  the  merry  fife,  and  pealing  drum,  and  thrilling  bugle-horn, 
and  the  roar  of  a  thousand  cannon,  and  songs  of  praise  to  the 
God  of  battles,  fiom  ten  thousand  temples  of  the  Prince  of 
peace,  would  have  given  tongue  to  a  nation's  ecstacy* 

But  where  is  the  difference  ?  "  If  public  war,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  '<  be  allowed  to  be  consistent  with  morality,  private 
war  must  be  equally  so.  Indeed,  we  may  observe  what 
strained  arguments  are  used  to  reconcile  war  with  the  Christian 
religion  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  exceedingly  clear,  that  duel- 
ling, having  better  reasons  for  its  barbarous  violence,  is  more 
justifiable  than  wars  in  which  thousands,  without  any  cause  of 
,  personal  quarrel,  go  forth  and  massacre  each  other." 

1  ask,  then,  for  the  difference  between  these  practices.  Is 
it  that 

«  One  marder  nukes  a  viUain; 
MUlioof,  a  hero?*' 
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Is  not  the  same  deed  perpetrated  ?  Do  they  not  e<}ually  vio- 
late the  letter  of  those  divine  precepts  which  forbid  the  taking 
of  life,  and  require  us  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  not  to  return 
evil  for  evil,  but  to  love  our  enemies,  and  overcome  evil  only 
with  good  ? 

Perhaps  you  regard  war  as  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  justice 
of  your  cause.  And  has  not  duelling  been  from  the  nrst  so 
regarded  by  its  advocates  ?  It  was  called  a  '^  trial  by  battle," 
a  ^^  judicial  combat,"  and  ministers  of  religion  were  required 
to  be  present  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  to  pray,  that 
God,  as  judge  in  the  case,  '^  would  speed  the  right."  You 
regard  such  an  appeal  to  God  as  unauthorized  and  blaspbe- 
RKMis;  but  wberdn  does  it  diiSer  from  the  appeal  in  war? 
Has  God,  without  a  tpedal  commission  from  himself,  author- 
ized such  an  appeal  in  one  case  any  more  than  he  has  in  the 
other? 

Nor  can  you,  with  any  better  success,  plead  the  necessity 
of  war,  and  tell  us  there  is  no  other  mode  of  protecting  a  na- 
tion's rights,  or  redressing  its  wrongs.  This  is  the  pith  of  the 
duellist's  argument ;  and,  when  you  remind  him  that  the  laws 
of  the  land  will  suffice  for  all  his  purposes,  he  will  reply,  that 
those  laws  do  not  reach  his  case,  but  abandon  him  at  the  very 
point  where  his  character,  his  all  as  a  man  of  honor,  is  put  in 
jeopardy,  and  that  he  must  fight,  or  lose  what  be  holds  dearer 
than  life. 

Just  analyze  the  moral  elements  of  duelling  and  war.  Do 
they  not  aim  at  the  same  object  ?  Do  they  not  employ  the 
same  means  ?  Do  they  not  rest  on  the  same  principles,  and 
spring  from  the  same  motives  ?  Do  they  not  call  into  exercise 
the  same  guilty  passions  ?  Are  they  not  in  all  cases  prompted 
more  or  less  by  pride  or  ambition,  by  anger,  jealousy  or  revenge  ? 

In  vain  will  you  plead  the  authority  of  law  in  favor  of  war. 
Was  not  duelling  introduced  under  the  high  sanction  of  law  ? 
Was  it  not  for  ages  a  legalized  mode  of  setding  personal  dis- 

Eutes?  And  if  every  government  in  Christendom  should 
enceforth  authorize  duelling,  would  such  a  permission  justify 
a  practice  so  directly  forbidden  by  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the 
universe?  Should  government  re^re  roe  to  fight  a  duel, 
would  it  be  my  duty  to  obey  such  a  requisition  ? 

Unravel  the  details  of  these  two  customs.  Is  war  regulated 
by  law  ?  Not  so  much  as  duelling  is.  But  does  the  duellist 
set  aside  all  laws  except  his  own  ?  So  does  war.  Does  the 
duellist  adjudicate  his  own  case  ?     So  does  a  nation  in  war. 
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Does  the  duellist,  without  witness,  judge  or  jury,  take  vengeance 
into  h'ls  own  hands  ?  So  does  war.  Does  the  duellist  make 
might,  or  skill,  or  chance,  the  arbiter  of* right?  So  does  war. 
Does  the  duellist  often  fight  merely  to  satisfy  the  laws  of  honor, 
and  render  it  consistent  for  him  to  explain  ?  Nations  do  the 
same  in  war. 

Show  us,  then,  the  difference  between  these  twin-customs. 
Will  you  find  any  in  their  origin,  any  in  their  motives,  any  in 
their  pretexts,  any  in  the  passions  they  excite,  any  in  the  deeds 
they  perpetrate,  any  in  the  fearful  catastrophe^t  which  they 
aim,  any  in  a  single  one  of  their  essential  moral  elements  ? 

Yet  bow  differently  do  men  treat  these  customs  1  Should 
the  government  arm  all  our  citizens  with  dirks,  and  pistols, 
and  sword-canes,  and  bowie-knives,  ready  for  mortal  combat 
at  a  nooment's  warning,  would  such  a  preparation  for  bloodshed 
prevent  murder  ?  Yet  this  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  every 
nation  in  Christendom ;  and  we  are  told,  as  confidently  as  if  it 
were  a  self-evident  truth,  that  "  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace, 
is  to  be  well  prepared  for  war ; "  a  maxim  which  has  occasioned 
fifty  wars,  where  it  has  prevented  one. 

Were  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  attend  duels,  and  sanction 
them  by  their  prayers,  would  they  not  thus  render  the  custom 
more  popular,  more  extensive,  and  more  inveterate  ?  Would 
not  the  land  come  ere-long  to  swarm  with  duellists  reputedly 
pious?  Would  not  the  custom  soon  claim  the  sanction  of 
Heaven  ?  Yet  for  fifteen  centuries  have  ambassadors  of  the 
Prince  of  peace  lent  their  countenance  to  the  far  worse  prac- 
tice of  national  duelling. 

Should  Congress  appoint  orators  all  over  the  land  to  eulogize 
the  fallen  Cilley ;  should  his  murderer  be  crowned  with  laurek, 
and  be  carried  in  triumph  from  city  to  city,  amidst  the  huzzas 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  brightest  smiles  of  woman ;  should 
some  zealous  partisan  write  his  history  even  before  his  death, 
and  extol  him  to  the  skies  as  a  man  worthy  of  all  praise  for  his 
bravery  and  skill ;  should  the  highest  honors  of  a  grateful, 
admiring  nation  be  lavished  upon  him  as  a  reward  for  the 
bloody  deed;  should  songs  be  composed,  and  monuments 
erected,  and  annual  celebrations  held  by  the  rich,  the  gay,  and 
the  great,  to  commemorate  the  gbrious  victory  of  the  duellist ; 
would  all  this  tend  to  check  the  practice  of  duelling  ?  Yet  all 
this  is  done  throughout  Christendom  in  support  of  war,  with 
scarce  a  word  of  rebuke  or  dissent  from  Christians,  or  Christian 
ministers ! 

VOL.  u. — ^NO.  VI,  4* 
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Not  a  few  of  them  even  tell  us,  that  war  is  iDevitable,  so 
long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same ;  that  it  is  vain  to 
make  any  specific  effotts  for  the  abolition  of  this  custom ;  that 
we  must  wait  for  the  gospel  to  overspread  the  globe,  and  exor* 
cise  the  war-passions  of  mankind,  before  peace  can  come.  Do 
they  reason  thus  in  regard  to  duelling  ?  Whence  this  custom  ? 
From  the  false  notions,  the  wrong  choice  of  men.  Change 
these,  and  you.  annihilate  the  custom.  And  shall  nothing  be 
done  for  this  purpose  ?  Would  you  have  duelling  continue 
without  rebuke^  in  the  midst  of  Christians  themselves,  until  the 
Millennium  comes  ?  Would  you  have  no  law  against  it,  no 
denunciations  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  no  warnings  to  the 
young  from  parents  and  teachers,  no  concentration  of  public 
sentiment,  no  rallying  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  no  special 
efforts  whatever  to  crush  this  blood-leech  ?  It  has  been  ban- 
ished fiom  New  England  ^  and  why  may  it  not  be  driven  from 
the  South  and  the  West  ?  But,  if  duelling  can  be  abolished 
before  the  Millennium,  and  even  without  any  change  in  the 
nature  of  mankind,  why  may  not  the  practice  of  international 
duels  be  made  to  cease  wherever  Christianity  prevails  ? 

Pacificus. 


PLAIN  PRINCIPLES  CARRIED  OUT. 

^  The  law  of  the  duellist,"  says  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  excellent 
mayor  of  Newark,  ''is  an  outrage  upon  every  principle  of  order  and 
humanity.  It  sets  the  laws  of  (3od,  and  the  institutions  of  a  Christian 
people  at  defiance ;  and,  if  this  murderous  spirit  be  not  met,  and 
Brmly  and  fearlessly  rebuked  by.  the  firowns  of  public  sentiment,  on 
ourselves  will  abide  much  of  the  guilt  of  murder.  It  can  be  checkedi 
and  effectually  repressed,  whenever  the  people,  true  to  their  high 
duties,  shall  rise  in  the  majesty  of  public  opinion,  and  frown  upon 
these  atrocious  deeds  of  violence ;  and  the  blood  of  the  murdered, 
the  tears  of  the  bereaved,  and  the  commands  of  a  righteous  God, 
call  upon  them  now  to  speak,  and  bear  their  stem  and  indignant 
testimony  against  this  heaven-daring  sin." 

How  obvious  and  forcible  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  custom 
of  war!  Is  it  not  ^  a  heaven-daring  sin,"  a  vast  cluster,  a  lonff  and 
thickenmg  series  of  such  sins?  Does  it  not  *^  set  the  laws  of  God 
at  defiance  ?  "  Its  whole  snirit,  every  one  of  its  peculiar  deeds,  10 
expressly,  repeatedly  forbidden  in  the  Bible.  Is  it  not  ^  an  outrage 
upon  every  principle  of  order  and  humanity"?  Far  more  so  than 
duelling,  "whenever  the  people  shall  rise  in  the  majesty  of  public 
opinion,  and  firown  upon  its  atrocious  deeds  of  violence,"  wiU  it  not 
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1m  **  checked  aad  eflectoally  reprewed  "P  Yes ;  his  just  as  possible 
to  abolish  war  as  duellioff.  And  do  not  **  the  blood  of  the  miirderad^ 
the  tears  of  the  bereaved,  and  the  commands  of  a  righteous  God^ 
Mil  upon  us  **  to  seek  its  abolition  by  every  lawful  means  in  our 
power?  If  we  resist  such  a  call,  will  there  not  ^ abide  on  us 
much  of  the  guilt**  inseparable  from  the  continuance  of  war  ? 

Strange  that  men  who  so  justly,  so  eloquendy  condemn  duelling, 
should  mi  be  blind  to  the  far  greater  atrocities  of  war  I  The  press 
has  teemed  of  late  with  well-merited  denunciations  of  single  combat} 
but  nearly  every  paragraph,  every  sentence,  ever^  epitMt  of  soom 
and  reprobation  mi^ht  be  transferred  to  the  gigantic  system  of 
national  duelling,  with  equal  propriety,  and  augmentedforce.  Put 
your  finger,  if  you  can,  upon  a  single  argument  against  duels,  that 
might  not  be  urged,  rnvtaUs  mutaneka^  against  war. 

Fanim  OF  Pbjlcx« 


INFLUENCE  OF  WAR  ON  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESa 

The  following  sketch  of  war,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Goodell^  an 
American  missionary  at  Constantinople,  may  serve  to  show  what 
remorseless  havoc  it  makes  of  domestic  relations  and  hopes.  I 
commend  the  picture  especially  to  our  female  friends,  and  ask  if 
they  have  no  interest  in  the  success  of  efforts  to  abolish  a  custom 
which  laughs  at  the  fond  endearments  of  home,  and  has  filled  every 
age  and  clime  with  mourning  mothers,  and  disconsolate  sisters, 
with  weeping  widows,  and  desolate  orphans : 

^  An  order  had  just  come  from  Constantinople  to  Mondanla  for  a 
hundred  Greeks ;  and,  being  designed  for  the  sultan's  navy,  they 
were  particularly  sought  for  amons  the  boatmen.  The  boatmen  of 
course  fled  in  every  direction ;  and  not  a  boat  could  be  fbundtotake 
me.  The  plague  was  raginff  in  the  place ;  and  the  miserable  coffbe«> 
shop  where  I  staid,  was  filled  day  and  night  with  filthy,  lounging 
Turks.  The  impressment  of  young  Greeks  was  going  on ;  and  the 
mothers  and  sisters  were  assembled  before  the  ffovemoi^s  house, 
weeping  and  lamenting  the  fate  of  their  sons  and  brothers.  As  I 
passed  by  repeatedly,  I  said  unto  them,  weep  not ;  but  my  sympathy 
was  impotent 

^  At  length  the  levy,  amounting  to  forty,  vras  completed ;  the  men 
were  put  on  board  a  small  vessel  fbr  Constantinople ;  and,  fearing 
there  would  not  soon  be  another  opportunity,  I  took  passage  in  the 
same  craft  I  was  on  board  when  the  impressed  Greeks  were 
brought  fW>m  prison,  pinioned,  and  chained  two  together.  Their 
mothers  and  other  female  relatives  rushed  to  the  water's  edge  to 
give  them  the  last  embrace.  Their  cries  rent  the  air.  One  mother 
fainted  away ;  another  tore  the  flesh  with  her  teeth  off  her  own  arm ; 
*  another  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  pulled  out  by  the  soldiersL 
Some  of  the  prisoners,  too,  sobbed  and  wept  like  children ;  and 
otfiers"— ft  proof  of  the  wildest  grief— ^danced  and  sung,  while  the 
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tears  were  BtreamiDff  down  their  cheeks.  I  literally  groaned  in 
vpirit,  and  was  troubled.  I  tried  to  speak  some  words  of  comfort; 
but  my  voice  faltered,  and  I  wept  freely. 

^On  reaching  Constantinople,  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  presenting  the  young  men  before  the  Capudan  pasha. 
Whether  tney  were  to  be  kept  in  the  Sultan's  sendee  for  life; 
whether  they  were  to  receive  any  adequate  pay;  whether  they 
would  ever  be  permitted  to  visit  their  friends,  were  questions  which 
none  present  could  answer.  One  of  them  was  recently  married ; 
another  was  betrothed ;  one  was  the  son  of  a  priest ;  and  one  was 
<the  only  son  of  his.Biother,  and  she  was  a  widow.'" 

Such  is  war  the  world  over.  Women  of  America!  look  at  this 
picture,  and  see  what  war  is  preparing  for  yourselve&  The  parent 
you  revere,  the  brother  you  love,  the  son  of  your  pride  and  your 
hopes,  the  husband  of  your  youth,  and  father  of  your  littie  ones,  it 
may  yet  tear  from  your  fond  and  clinging  embrace,  to  pine  in  the 
camp,  and  funt  in  the  march,  and  bleed  on  the  battle-field,  and 
there  leave  his  body  to  rot  like  carrion.  Do  you  shudder  at  the 
Slave-trade?  Here  is  a  parallel  to  the  cruelties  of  that  accursed 
traffic  Do  you  pity  the  crushed  and  bleeding  victims  of  Southern 
slavery  ?  Here  is  the  counterpart  to  its  stripes  and  chains,  to  its 
tearing  asunder  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  to 
its  tears  and  its  blood.  Look  yet  again  at  the  picture,  and  say  if  the 
wives  and  mothers,  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  America  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  peace.  Pacificus. 


A  DEnNmON  OF  MURDER  APPLIED. 

Thk  shrewd  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Observer,  examining  Wise's  flimsy, 
cold-blooded  vindication  of  himself  before  his  constituents  against 
the  charge  of  murder  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  duel,  asks,  ^^^hu  Is 
it  not  murder?  What  i»  murder?  Killing  'with  midice  afore- 
thought' Malice  in  law  is  not  that  *•  animosity '  which  these  duellists 
disclaimed,  but  an  vidtnUon  to  kUL  The  hishwa^man  who  kills  the 
traveller  for  his  purse,  has  no 'animosity'  agunst  his  victim;  he 
only  wants  his  money ;  but  he  intends  to  kill  him,  and  that  intention 
is  '  malice  aforethought,'  and  therefore  the  killing  ia  murder.  Mr. 
Cilley,  therefore,  was  murdered." 

Very  good  logic ;  but,  applied  to  war,  it  would  prove  every  death 
to  be  a  murder,  and  every  warrior  a  murderer  in  the  eye  of  reason 
and  of  God.  If  "an  intention  to  kill"  is  the  only  "malice  afore- 
thought" necessaiy  to  constitute  murder,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
wholesale  butcheries  in  war,  offensive  or  defensive?  Do  not 
armies  always  intend  to  kill  ?  Does  not  every  soldier  seek  the  lifo  of 
his  enemy  ?  Is  he  not  required  to  kill  ?  Does  not  every  nation,  on  < 
going  to  war,  design  to  kul  ?  Does  not  every  kind  of  war,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive,  consist  mainly  in  killing  men  ?    Are  not  all 
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the  ortparaiums  for  war  designed  to  kill  ?  Is  not  the  butchery  of  man- 
kiDQ  by  thousaDds  the  grand  aim,  well  nigh  the  whole  business  of 
war  ?  If  this  be  not  murder,  tell  us  what  is ;  and  if  it  be,  can  you 
tell  us  the  sum  total  of  guilt  incurred  by  Christian  nations  in  con- 
tinuing such  a  system  of  wholesale  murder,  in  spendinff  eyerj  year 
$800,(X)0,000  for  the  sole  purpose  of  murder,  in  keeping  four  millions 
of  men  under  pay  to  commit  murder  by  wholesale,  at  the  bidding  of 
rulers  who  have  no  more  authority  from  Qod  to  license  this  qieeies 
of  mturder  than  they  ha;re  duelling,  idolatry  Or  blasphemy  ? 

FaiarfD  OF  Pbacb. 


CLAIMS  OF  WAERI0R8  ON  WOMAN. 

^  Nohb  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  poets  of  every  age  hvr% 
told  us ;  and  the  autocrat  of  Russia  is  literally  canying  the  senti- 
ment into  execution  upon  his  female  subjects  in  Poland.  It  was 
some  time  ago  reported,  that  he  had  ordered  the  seizure  of  600 
young  Polish  women  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  his  soldiers.  This 
report  was  soon  contradicted ;  but  Paris  correspondents  have  since 
confirmed  its  truth  **  on  the  highest  authority."  Most  of  the  victims 
were  young  married  women,  who  were  torn  fl-om  the  embraces  of 
their  husbands,  parents  and  children,  to  be  dragged  into  a  retumless 
exile,  to  gratify  the  brutal  lusts  of  Russian  soldiers. 

Such  is  war,  for  which  many  a  Christian  mother  is  educating  her 
own  sons;  and  such  is  the  general  character  of  the  men  whom  some 
women  of  intelligence,  refmement  and  virtue  are  still  thoughtless 
enough  to  admire  and  caress.  When  will  Christian  women  learn 
their  duty  and  their  interest  on  this  subject,  and  no  longer  lend 
their  influence  in  a  thousand  ways  for  the  support  of  this  foul,  ae* 
cursed  system  ? 


REBULT  OF  WAR  FOR  IXBEMTf, 

PoLAim  boldly  drew  the  sword  in  vindication  of  her  rights,  and 
our  entire  nation  applauded  the  step  as  patriotic  and  wise ;  but 
mark  the  result  in  a  much  deeper  degradation  and  nuaery  than  she 
would  ever  had  reached  in  a  course  of  quiet  submission,  or  in  the 
use  of  only  moral  means  for  her  deliverance. 

^  A  letter  from  Warsaw  announces  the  arrival  of  a  new  ukase 
from  St  Petersburg,  by  which  all  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Russian 
Poland  are  abolished,  and  the  latter  kingdom  is  finally  incorporated 
with  Russia.  The- inhabitants  are  to  pass  freely  from  one  countiy 
to  the  other,  without  obtaining  passports ;  the  custom  houses  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland  are  done  away ;  the  children  of  Polish 
soldiers  are  to  belong  to  the  Russian  government,  to  be  placed  in 
military  schools,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  Russia." 
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MR.  MAY*S  REMARKS 

AT   THE   ANNUAL   MEETING  OF  TKB  AM.  PEACE  BOCIETT. 

Mb.  President, — ^I  rise  not  to  make  a  speech,  bat  merely  to  oiler  a  reso* 
Intioa  which  was  to  have  been  presented  and  advocated  by  another  gentleman, 
the  Rev.  Baron  Stow,  df  this  city.  Yon  will  not  regret  more  than  I  do, 
that  I  appear  here  m  his  stead. 

Ruolved,  That  the  cauM  of  peace,  an  an  impoitant  but  lonf -ne^ected  part  of  tbe 
foepel,  demands  at  present  special  attention  from  the  whole  Christian  community. 

If,  Sir,  we  were  sincere  in  our  assent  to  the  resolation  that  has  just  been 
passed,*  we  sliaU  not  hesitate  to  give  to  the  one  now  before  as  a  onaDimoas 
vote.  Sorely,  if  the  cause  of  peace  be  preeminently  evangelical,  it  deserves, 
nay,  demands,  the  special  attention  of  all  Christians.  Tlut  it  has  been  lone 
neglected,  only  increases  the  nrgency  of  its  claims  upon  us  now.  Bat  it  wiU 
not  be  enoagh  that  we  here  vote,  and  that  oar  feUow-Christians  elsewhere 
assent  to  the  declaration,  that  the  cause  of  peace  is  an  important  part  of  the 

fospel.  It  is  necessanr  we  shoald  deeply  feel  how  important  it  is,  and  em- 
race  its  principles.  Evils  of  a  most  malignant  natare  and  fearfal  magnitade 
have  overspread  the  Christian  world  (as  it  is  called),  becaase  the  professed 
disciples  of  Jesos  have  rejected  or  overlooked  the  pacific  precepts  and  spirit  of 
their  Alaster.  I  am  not  willing  to  say  merely,  with  the  resolation,  that.the 
establishment  of  aniversal  and  permanent  peace  apon  earth  is  an  important 
part,  I  say  it  is  an  esienticU  part  of  the  gospel.  Where  there  is  no  peace, 
there  is  no  Christianity.  And  tbe  great  parpose  of  Christ's  mission  is  accom- 
plished only  so  far  as  men  are  persaaded  to  abandon  all  the  arts  of  war,  and 
live  together  as  brethren. 

Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not  pleased  with  the  limhatk>Bs 
pnt  npon  the  objects  of  this  association  by  the  Annual  Report  jast  read.f  We 
ean  effect  nothing,  if  we  aim  only  to  abolish  international  wars.  We  mast 
aim  at  the  root  of  the  evil, — aim  to  extirpate  the  spirit  of  war  from  the  hearts 
of  men  (from  onr  own  hearts  first  of  all), — the  vgiint  of  revenge,  hatred,  mal- 
ice. We  profess  to  be  disciples  of  one  who  sarored  injaries  fiir  neater  than 
we  are  exposed  to,  virith  patience,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  ana  who  even 
gave  ap  his  life  for  the  sood  of  his  enemies.  Sir,  it  is  only  so  far  as  we  have 
and  manifest  his  spirit,  3iat  we  can  be  instnimental  in  the  advancement  of  his 
canse. 

I  know  it  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  reconcfle 
men  to  God.  But  this  can  be  done.  Sir,  only  by  reconciling  them  to  one  so- 
other. For  we  can  love  God  only  so  far  as  we  love  our  fellow-men.  A  man 
may  say,  *<  I  love  God,"  while  he  hateth  his  brother.  Bat  sneh  a  man  de- 
ceiveth  his  awn  sodl.  *<  He  is  a  liar.  For  if  he  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?'*  No  adoration 
of  tbe  lips,  no  oblations,  no  sacrifices,  are  any  evidence  of  piety  in  him  who  is 
at  enmity  with  his  neighbor.  <*  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,'*  said  onr 
Lord,  **  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar;  first  go  and  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and 
then  come  and  offer  thy  gift." 

I  know  not  how  to  labor  in  this  cause.  Sir,  but  by  inculcating  these  (tanda- 
mental  principles.  When  these  principles  are  embraced  by  men,  all  private 
and  public  wars  will  cease.    It  was  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  inculcate  these 

*  The  one  advocated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winalow. 

t  Our  excellent  friend  mistook  the  tenor  of  the  Report,  as  the  abstract  read  was  veiy 
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principles  in  his  preaching,  and  to  illnstrate  and  enforce  them  in  faia  life  and 
death.  Thus  did  he  lay  the  fonndation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaTen,  the  king- 
dom of  peace.    Upon  that  foundation  we  most  baiJd. 

One  word  more.  Sir.  There  are  reasons,  as  the  resolution  before  yon  inti- 
maties,  why  the  principles  of  peace  shooUl  be  orgod  npon  men  with  especnl 
diligence,  at  this  present  time.  In  almost  all  the  Christian  nations,  knowiedce 
is  now  bosily  disseminated  among  the  people;  and  knowledge  is  power  for  ^ 
em'/,  as  well  as  for  good.  If  the  people,  who  have  been  oppressed,  shall  be  ' 
brought  to  perceive  the  extant  of  their  wrongs,  and  to  appreciate  their  rights, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  taught  the  more  excellent  way  of  redressing 
their  grioYanoes,  will  they  not  fly  to  the  too  common  way  of  revenge,  blood- 
abed,  war  ?    Nothing  else  can  be  expected. 

And  O,  Sir,  in  our  own  guilty  land,  what  must  we  look  for,  if  the  spirit  of 
peace  be  not  diffused  among  the  millions  who  are  enslaved,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  have  embraced  their  cause  ?  What  else,  but  servile  and 
civil  war  ?  To  avert  this  dread  catastrophe,  all  the  Christians  in  our  land 
should  labor  with  their  might  In  the  view  of  men  it  mav  seem  impossible  to 
avert  it;  but  with  God  all  thmgs  are  possible.  Let  us  labor  in  faith,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  him  who  came,  as  the  angelic  choir  proclaimed,  to  bring  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  towards  men. 
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1.  The  Criminality t  Cottardice,  and  Cure  of  JDudling.    By  Rev.  Charles 
HoovBR,  Newark,  N.  J.    National  Preacher  for  May,  1888. 

Wo  have  room  only  for  a  brief  analysis  of  this  bold  and  well-argued  dis- 
course. The  author  aims  to  show,  **  that  the  duel  is  murder  b^  the  law  of 
God  and  of  man;  and  that  it  is  murder  invested  with  all  those  cveumstances 
which  can  render  it  cold-blooded  and  atrocious."  1.  The  law  of  God  is  clear 
and  decisive  against  it  as  murder.  2.  "  Duel  is  murder  by  the  settled  princi- 
ples of  human  law."  Proved  by  quotations  from  Blackstone,  Russell,  and 
Foster.  3.  It  is  murder  peculiarly  atrocious,  because  deliberate.  4.  It  in- 
cludes **the  double  gnUt  of  murder  and  suicide."  6.  It  is  murder  **  under 
pretexts  eminently  hypocritical."  6.  It  is  accompanied  with  cowardice — ^**a 
code  for  cowards."  7.  It  is  <*  murder  without  the  remotest  prospect  of  gain- 
ing the  allesed  end."  8.  **  The  duellist  is  a  murderer  by  prtfeenon,"  9. 
The  principles  of  the  duellist  are  without  a  parallel  despotic,  sanguinary,  and 
subversive  of  all  government. 

The  author  next  urges,  as  a  cure  for  duelling,  '*  the  cultivation  of  deep-seat- 
ed reverence  for  law;"— -the  conection  of  public  sentiment,  constraining  the 
civil  authorities  to  execute  the  laws  against  duelling; — ^the  diffusion  of  richt 
views,  the  exertwn  of  a  right  influence  on  the  subject,  by  the  press,  by  tlie 
pulpit,  by  politidans  of  every  school,  by  parents  and  teachers.  All  under 
this  head  might  be  induded  in  the  formation  of  a  correct,  efficacious  public 
sentiment 

We  have  no  space  for  extracts;  but  we  could  not  help  observing,  in  the 
perusal  of  this  excellent  discourse,  how  applicable  most  of  its  arguments  are  to 
the  kindred  practice  of  war,  the  custom  of  national  duelling,  Uie  origin  and 
support  of  private  duels.  Abolish  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  cease  at 
once;  but  never  so  long  as  the  former  is  kept  in  countenance. 

2.  The  Law  of  Honor;  A  Ditcourte  occationed  hy  Ihe  recent  Duel  in 
Waehinglon.    By  Hbitrt  Wars,  Jr.    1888. 

A  disooune  of  much  beauty,  well  adapted  to  the  class  of  minds  to  whom  it 
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Wat  fint  addfOMod  ki  Htfrvd  UniTenily,  and  fweiblj  oonderaiing  Um  la» 
<f  honor  as  dtctpHw  and  auperfieidl ;— «s  intaiitaly  siyisk; — as  jidout  and 
revengtful ; — as  dupotU  and  cowardly* 

We  haYe  gi^en  a  brief  analysis  of  the  preeeding  sermons  as  specioaens  of 
the  mnltitode  that  have  been  occasioned  by  the  late  morder  at  WashiDgtoo; 
all  pertinent^  spirited,  and  likely  to  exert  a  salutary  inflaenee  on  the  pnbUo 
miad.  Oar  newqiapers,  and  some  other  periodicals,  ha^e  also  handled  the 
aabject  with  a  good  degree  of  fidelity;  bat  we  deeply  regret  to  perceive  in 
roost  of  them  soch  a  strange  and  lamentable  insensibiUty  to  the  kindred  atrooi* 
ties  of  war,  nnitiplied  more  than  ten  tbonsand  times  over. 

8.  Duelling,    RtatoMfor  LegUlalive  Interference  to  prevent  (he  Practice 
of  JhMing,    By  J.  8.  Bitckingra.m,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Mr.  B.,  when  a  member  of  Parliament,  sooebt  an  opportunity  to  bring  m  a 
bill  for  the  sappression  of  this  practice;  bat,  failing  at  the  time,  he  addressed 
this  pamphlet  **  to  the  members  of  both  Hoases,"  in  the  hope  of  thus  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  a  more  favorable  movement  at  a  fotore  session.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment rich  m  facts  and  arguments;  and  we  regret  only  its  disposition,  while 
condemning  the  murder  of  one  man  in  doel,  to  applaud  the  butchery  of  thou- 
sands in  war,  merely  because  sanctioned  by  law;  a  striking  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  first  mmds  in  Christendom  are  blinded  and  perverted  by  the  de- 
lusions of  this  custom. 

The  design  of  this  pamphlet  is  <*  to  show  that  the  practice  of  daelling  is 
■nchristian,  unjust,  ineffectual,  and  absurd;  that  the  present  state  of  the  Taw 
respecting  it  is  inefficient  and  inoperative;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  practksable 
to  devise  a  remedy  "  which  will  cure  the  evil. 

The  pamphlet  contains  some  interesting  historical  sketches  of  duelling,  and 
famishes  some  startling  proofs  of  the  extent  to  which  duelling  was  earned  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Four  newspapers  in  Ireland  announced  no  less  than  twdve  fatal  duels.  A 
Capt  Sandys  killed  or  wounded  fourteen  adversaries  in  as  many  combats;  a 
Major  Spread  challenged  eight  officers,  and  wounded  four  of  them  in  a  smgle 
day;  and  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  introduced  to  the  king  of  France  as  an  Iridi- 
man  that  had  killed  twenty-six  men .  in  duels.  "  Col.-  Montgomery  was  shot 
in  a  duel  about  a  dog ;  Capt.  Ramsay  in  one  abont  a  servant;  Sterne's  father 
in  one  about  a  gooee  ;  and  another  gentleman  in  one  abont  <  an  acre  of  anoho- 
vies.'  "  One  officer  was  <*  compelled  to  fight  about  a  pinch  of  tntff,"  and 
Gen.  Barry  was  challenged  for  refusing  a  glass  of  wine  becaose  it  *'  made  bis 
stomach  sick."    The  magnanimity  of  da«tists!! 
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adapted  to  interest,  fcc/*    Gir.  Register. 

"  It  deserves,  and,  sustainiug  its  present  elevated  character,  will  find  an  extended  circu- 
lation."   Boston  Reearder. 

<^  It  is  a  work  conducted,  in  our  Judgment,  with  more  ability  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen.  Our  acquaintance  w^h  its  present  editor,  and  some  of  the  expected 
contributors  to  its  pages,  confirms  our  confidence  that  it  will  be  a  sound,  useful  and  inter- 
esting work.'*  Signed  by  William  Jbhxb,  D.  D.,  Boetou,  Hon.  Sidivxt  VVillako, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  thirteen  others. 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  SELF-DEFENCE. 

BT  ^OITATHAN   DTMOND. 

The  right  of  defending  ourselves  against  violence  is  easily 
deducible  from  the  law  of  nature.  There  is,  however,  little 
need  to  deduce  it,  because  mankind  are  at  least  sufficiently 
persuaded  of  its  lawfulness.  The  great  question  which  the 
opinions  and  principles  that  now  influence  the  world  make  it 
needful  to  discuss  is,  whether  the  right  of  self-defence  is  abso- 
lute and  unconditional, — whether  every  action  whatever  is 
lawful,  provided  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life? 
They  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  maintain  a  great  deal ;  for 
they  maintain,  that  whenever  life  is  endangered,  all  rules  of 
morality  are,  as  it  respects  the  individual,  suspended,  annihi- 
lated,— every  moral  obligation  is  taken  away  by  the  single 
fact,  that  life  is  threatened. 

Yet  the  language  that  is  ordinarily  held  upon  the  subject 
implies  the  supposition  of  all  this.  "  If  our  lives  are  threatened 
with  assassination  or  open  violence  from  the  hands  of  robbers 
or  enemies,  any  means  of  defence  would  be  allowed  and  laud- 
able." *  Agam  :  ^<  There  is  one  case  in  which  aU  extremities 
are  justiflable,  namely,  when  our  life  is  assaulted,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  our  preservation  to  kill  the  assailant."  f 

The  reader  may  the  more  willingly  inquire,  whether  these 
propositions  are  true,  because  most  of  those  who  lay  them  down 
are  at  little  pains  to  p'ove  their  truth.    Men  are  extremely 

*  Grotias:  Rights  of  War  and  Peace. 

t  Pale^:  Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil.,  p.  •,  b.  4,  e.  1. 
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williDg  to  acquiesce  in  it  without  proof,  and  writers  and  speak- 
ers think  it  unnecessary  to  adduce  it.  Thus,  perhaps,  it  hap- 
pens, that  fallacy  is  not  detected  because  it  is  not  sought.  If 
the  reader  should  think  that  some  of  the  instances  which  follow 
are  remote  from  the  ordinary  affair^  of  life,  he  is  requested  to 
remember,  that  we  are  discussing  the  soundness  of  an  alleged 
absolute  rule.  If  it  be  found  that  there  are  or  have  been  cases 
in  which  it  is  not  absolute,— cases  in  which  all  extremities  are 
not  lawful  in  defence  of  life, — then  the  rule  is  not  sound  ;  then 
there  are  some  limits  to  the  right  of  self-defence. 

If  <<  any  means  of  defence  are  laudable,"  if  <^  all  extremities 
are  justiGable,"  then  they  are  not  conGned  to  acts  of  resistance 
to  the  assailing  party.  There  may  be  other  conditions  upon 
which  life  may  be  preserved,  than  that  of  violence  towards 
him.  Some  ruffians  seize  a  man  in  the  highway,  and  will  kill 
him  unless  he  will  conduct  them  to  his  neighbor's  property, 
and  assist  them  in  carrying  it  off.  May  this  man  unite  with 
them  in  the  robbery,  id  order  to  save  his  life,  or  may  he  not? 
If  he  may,  what  becomes  of  the  law.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 
If  he  may  not,  then  not  every  means  by  which  a  man  may 
preserve  his  life  is  "  laudable  "  or  "  allowed."  We  have  found 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  There  are  twenty  other  wicked 
things  which  violent  men  may  make  the  sole  condition  of  not 
taking  our  lives.  Do  all  wicked  things  become  lawful  because 
life  b  at  stake?  If  they  do,  morality  surely  is  at  an  end.  If 
they  do  not,  such  propositions  as  those  of  Grotius  and  Paiey 
are  untrue. 

A  pagan  has  unalterably  resolved  to  offer  me  up  in  sacrifice 
on  the  morrow,  unless  I  will  acknowledge  the  deity  of  bis  gods, 
and  worship  them.  I  shall  presume,  that  the  Christian  will 
regard  these  acts  as  being,  under  every  possible  circumstance, 
unlawful.  The  night  offers  me  an  opportunity  of  assassinating 
him.  Now  I  am  placed,  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned, 
in  precisely  the  same  situation,  with  respect  to  this  man,  as  a 
traveller  is  with  respect  to  a  ruffian  with  a  pistol.  Life  in  both 
cases  depends  on  killing  the  offender.  Both  are  acts  of  self- 
defence.  Am  I  at  libeity  to  assassinate  this  roan  ?  The  heart 
of  the  Christian  surely  answers,  No.  Here  then  is  a  case  in 
which  I  may  not  take  a  violent  roan's  life  in  order  to  save  my 
own.  We  have  said  that  the  heart  of  the  Christian  answers. 
No ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  a  just  species  of  appeal.  But  if 
any  one  doubts  whether  the  assassination  would  be  unlawful, 
let  him  consider  whether  one  of  the  Christian  apostles  would 
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have  committed  it  in  such  a  case.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  heart 
of  every  man  answers,  No*  And  mark  the  reason ; — because 
every  man  perceives  that  the  act  would  have  been  palpably 
inconsistent  with  the  apostolic  character  and  conduct;  or,* which 
is  the  same  thing,  with  a  Christian  character  and  conduct. 

Or  put  such  a  case  in  a  somewhat  different  form*  A  furious 
Turk  holds  a  scimetar  over  my  head,  and  declares  he  will 
instantly  dispatch  me  unless  I  abjure  Christianity,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  divine  legation  of  "  tue  prophet."  Now  there  are 
two  supposable  ways  in  which  I  may  save  my  life ;  one  by 
contriving  to  stab  the  Turk,  and  one  "  by  denying  Christ  before 
men."  You  say  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  deny  Christ,  but  I  am 
at  liberty  to  stab  the  man.  Why  am  I  not  at  liberty  to  deny 
him  ?  Because  Christianity  forbids  it.  Then  we  require  you 
to  show  that  Christianity  does  not  forbid  you  to  take  his  life. 
Our  religion  pronounces  both  actions  to  be  wrong.  You  say 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  killing  is  right.  Where  is 
your  proof?  What  is  the  ground  of  your  distinction  ?  But, 
whether  it  can  be  adduced  or  not,  our  immediate  argument  is 
established, — ^that  there  are  some  things  which  it  is  not  lawful 
to  do  in  order  to  preserve  our  lives.  Th'is  conclusion  has 
indeed  been  practically  acted  upon.  A  company  of  inquisitors 
and  their  agents  are  about  to  conduct  a  good  man  to  the  stake. 
If  be  could  by  any  means  destroy  these  men,  he  might  save 
bis  life.  It  is  a  question,  therefore,  of  self-«defence.  Supposing 
these  means  to  be  .within  his  power,-*supposing  he  could  con- 
trive a  mine,  and,  by  suddenly  firing  it,  blow  his  persecutors 
into  the  air, — would  it  be  lawful  and  Christian  thus  to  act  ? 
No.  The  common  judgments  pf  mankind  respecting  the  right 
temper  and  conduct  of  the  martyr  pronounce  it  to  be  wrong. 
It  is  pronounced  to  be  wrong  by  the  language  and  example  of 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
again  is,  that  all  extremities  are  not  allowable  in  order  to  pre- 
serve life; — ^that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  right  of  self  defence. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  in  some  of  the  in- 
stances which  have  been  proposed,  religious  duties  interfere 
with  and  limit  the  rights  of  self-defence.  This  is  a  common 
fallacy ;  religious  duties  and  moral  duties  are  identical  in  point 
of  obligation,  for  they  are  imposed  by  one  authority.  Religious 
duties  are  not  obligatory  for  any  other  reason  than  that  which 
attaches  to  moral  duties  also ;  namely,  the  will  of  God.  He 
who  violates  the  moral  law  is  as  truly  unfaithful  in  his  allegiance 
to  God,  as  he  who  denies  Christ  before  men«    So  that  we 
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oome  at  last  to  ods  single  and  sknpte  questkm,  whether  taking 
the  life  of  a  pevson  who  threatens  ours  is  or  is  not  compatible 
with  the  noral  law.  We  refer  for  an  answer  to  the  broad 
principles  of  Christian  piety  and  Christian  benevolence ;  that 
piety  which  reposes  habitual  confidence  in  tlie  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  an  habitual  preference  of  futurity  to  the  present 
time ;  and  that  benevolence  which  not  only  loves  our  neighbors 
as  ourselves,  but  feels  that  the  Samaritan  or  the  enemy  is  a 
neighbor.  There  is  no  conjuncture  in  life  in  which  the  exer- 
cise of  this  benevolence  may  be  suspended ;  none  in  which  we 
are  not  required  to  maintam  and  to  practise  it.  Whether  want 
implores  our  compassion,  or  ingratitude  returns  ills  for  our  kind- 
ness; whether  a  fellow-creature  is  drowning  in  a  river,  or 
assailing  us  on  the  highway ;  every  where,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  duty  remains. 

Is  killing  an  assailant,  then,  within  or  vnthout  the  limits  of 
this  benevolence  ?  As  to  the  man,  it  is  evident  that  no  good- 
will is  exercised  towards  him  by  shooting  him  through  the 
head.  Who  indeed  will  dispute  that,  before  we  can  destroy 
him,  benevolence  towards  him  must  be  excluded  from  our 
minds  ?  We  not  only  exercise  no  benevolence  ourselves,  but 
preclude  him  iiom  receiving  it  from  any  human  heart ;  and, 
which  is  a  serious  item  in  the  account,  we  cut  him  off  from  all 
possibility  of  reformation.  To  call  sinners  to  repentance  was 
one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  missfon  of  Christ.  Does 
it  appear  consistent  with  this  characteristic,  for  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  take  away  from  a  sinner  the  power  of  repentance  ? 
Is  it  an  act  that  accords,  and  is  congruous,  with  Christian  love  ? 

But  an  argument  has  been  attempted  here.  That  we  may 
"  kill  the  assailant  is  evident  in  a  state  of  nature,  unless^  it  can 
be  shown  that  we  ara  bound  to  prefer  the  aggressor's  life  to 
our  own ;  that  is  to  say,  to  love  our  enemy  Setter  than  our- 
selves ;  which  can  never  be  a  debt  of  justice,  nor  any  where 
appears  to  be  a  duty  of  charity."  *  '  The  answer  is  this :  That 
although  we  may  not  be  required  to  love  our  enemy  better 
than  ourselves,  we  are  required  to  love  him  as  ourselves ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  supposed  case,  it  would  still  be  a  question 
equally  balanced,  which  life  ought  to  be  sacrificed ;  for  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  if  we  kill  the  assailant,  we  love  him  less  than 
ourselves,  which  does  seem  to  militate  against  a  duty  of  charity. 
But  the  truth  b,  that  he  who,  from  motives  of  obedience  to  the 
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will  of  God,  spares  the  aggressor's  life  even  to  the  endangering 
bis  own,  does  exercise  love  both  to  the  aggressor  and  to  him- 
self, perfectly :  to  the  aggressor,  because  by  sparing  his  life 
we  give  him  the  opportunity  of  repentance  and  amendment ; 
to  himself,  because  every  act  of  obedience  to  God  is  perfect 
benevolence  towards  ourselves ;  it  is  consulting  and  promoting 
our  most  valuable  interests ;  it  is  propitiating  the  favor  of  him 
who  is  emphatically  ^'  a  rich  rewarder.''  So  that  the  question 
remains  as  before,  not  whether  we  should  love  our  enemy  bet- 
ter than  ourselves,  but  whether  Christian  principles  are  acted 
upon  in  destroying  him ;  and  if  they  are  not,  whether  we  should 
prefer  Christianity  to  ourselves, — ^whether  we  should  be  willing 
to  lose  our  life  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's* 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  we  should  exercise  benevolence 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  offender,  and  that  we  may  exer- 
cise more  benevolence  to  them  by  killing  than  by  sparing  him. 
But  very  few  persons,  when  they  kill  a  man  who  attacks  them, 
kill  him  out  ot  benevolence  to  the  public.  That  is  not  the 
motive  which  influences  their  conduct,  or  which  they  at  all 
take  into  the  account.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  public  would  lose  any  thing  by  the  forbearance.  To  be 
sure,  a  man  can  do  no  more  mischief  after  he  is  killed ;  but 
then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  robbers  are  more  desperate 
and  more  murderous  from  the  apprehension  of  swords  and  pis- 
tols than  they  would  be  without  it.  Men  are  desperate  in 
proportion  to  their  apprehensions  of  danger.  The  plunderer, 
who  feels  a  confidence  that  his  own  life  will  not  be  taken,  may 
conduct  his  pmnder  with  comparative  gentleness;  while  he 
who  knows  that  his  life  is  in  immediate  jeopardy,  stuns  or  mur- 
ders his  victim  lest  he  should  be  killed  himself.  The  great 
evil  which  a  family  sustains  by  a  robbery  is  often  not  the  loss, 
but  the  terror  and  the  danger ;  and  these  are  the  evils  which, 
by  the  exercise  of  forbearance,  would  be  diminished.  So  that 
if  some  bad  men  are  prevented  from  committing  robberies  by 
the  fear  of  death,  the  public  gains  in  other  ways  by  the  for- 
bearance ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  balance  of 
advantages  is  in  favor  of  the  more  violent  course.  The  argu- 
ment which  we  are  opposing  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
our  own  lives  are  endanger^.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  very 
danger  results,  in  part,  from  the  want  of  habits  of  forbearance. 
We  publicly  profess  that  we  would  kill  an  assailant ;  and  the 
assailant,  knowing  thb,  prepares  to  kill  us  when  otherwise  be 
would  forbear. 
VOL.  n.-— NO.  VII.  6* 
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And,  after  aH,  if  it  wefe  granted  that  a  peraon  is  at  Kberty 
to  take  an  assailant's  lile,  in  order  to  preterte  his  otim,  how  ia 
be  to  know,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  whether  his  own 
would  be  taken  ?  "When  a  man  breaks  into  a  person's  house, 
and  this  person,  as  soon  as  he  comes  up  with  the  robber,  takes 
out  a  pistol  and  shoots  him,  we  are  not  to  be  told  thai  this  man 
was  killed  "  in  defence  of  life."  Or,  go  a  step  further,  and  a 
step  fiirther  still,  by  which  the  intention  of  the  robber  to  com- 
mit personal  violence  or  inflict  death  is  more  and  more  probi^ 
ble ;  you  must  at  last  shoot  him  in  uncertainty,  whether  your 
life  was  endangered  or  not.  Besides,  you  can  withdraw,—^ 
you  can  fly.  None  but  the  predeternuaed  murderer  Vfishes  to 
commit  murder.  But,  perhaps,  you  exclaim,  "  Fly !  fly,  and 
leave  your  property  unprotected ! "  Yes, — unless  you  mean 
to  say  that  preservation  of  property,  as  well  as  preservation  of 
life,  makes  it  lawful  to  kill  an  ofiender.  This  were  to  adopt  a 
new  and  a  very  different  proposition  ;  but  a  pri^position  which 
I  suspect  cannot  be  separated  in  practice  from  the  former. 
He  who  affirms  that  be  may  kill  another  in  order  to  preserve 
his  life,  and  that  he  may  endanger  his  life  in  order  to  protect 
his  property,  does,  in  reality,  affijtn  that  he  may  kill  another  in 
order  to  preserve  his  property.  Bui  such  a  propositioB,  in  an 
unconditional  form,  no  one  surely  will  tolerate.  The  laws  of 
the  land  do  not  admit  it,  nor  do  they  even  admit  the  right  of 
taking  another's  life  simply  because  be  b  attempting  to  take 
ours.  They  require  that  we  should  be  tender  even  of  the 
murderer's  life,  and  that  we  should  fly  rather  than  destroy  it.* 

We  say  that  the  proposition,  that  we  may  tike  life  in  order 
to  preserve  our  property,  is  intolerable.  To  preserve  how 
much  ? — 6ve  hundred  pounds,  or  fifty,  or  ten,  or  a  shilling,  or 
a  sixpence  ?  It  has  actually  been  declared  that  the  rights  of 
self-defence  ^^  justify  a  man  in  taking  all  foroible  methods  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  procure  the  restitution  of  the  freedom 
or  the  property  of  which  be  bad  been  unjustly  deprived."  f 
All  forcible  methods  to  obtain  restitution  of  property!  Mo 
limit  to  the  nature  or  eflfects  of  the  force !  No  limit  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  amount  of  the  propeKy !  Apply,  then, 
the  rule.  A  boy  snatches  a  bunch  ot  grapes  from  a  fiiiiterer's 
stall.  The  fruiterer  runs  after  the  thief,  but  finds  that  be  is 
too  light  of  foot  to  be  overtaken.  Moreover,  the  boy  eats  «s 
he  runs.    <'  All  forcible  methods,"  reasons  the  fruiterar,  "  are 

justifiable  to  obtain  restitution  of  property.    I  may  file  after 

-  -  --    —  ■ .  ■  ■    -      ■ .  -  -. 
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the  plunderer,  and  wbeo  he  falls,  regaio  my  grapes.''  All  this 
b  just  and  right,  if  Gisborae's  propositioD  is  true.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  lay  down  maxiois  io  morality. 

The  conclusbn,  then,  to  which  we  are  led  by  these  inquiries 
is,  that  be  who  kills  another,  even  upon  the  plea  of  self-defence, 
does  not  do  it  in  the  piedoroioance  nor  in  the  exercise  df 
Cbristiao  dispositions ;  and  if  this  is  true,  is  it  not  also  true 
that  his  life  cannot  be  thus  taken  in  conformity  with  the  Chris- 
lian  law  ? 

But  this  is  very  far  from  concluding  that  no  resistance  may 
be  made  to  aggression.  We  may  make,  and  we  ought  to 
make,  a  great  deal*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
repress  the  violence  of  one  man  towards  another,  and  by  con- 
sequence it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual,  when  the  civil  power 
cannot  operate,  to  endeavor  to  repress  it  himself.  I  perceive 
no  reasonable  exception  to  the  rule,  that  whatever  Christianity 
permits  the  magistrate  to  do  in  order  to  restrain  violence,  it 
permits  the  individual,  under  such  circumstances,  to  do  also. 

Many  kinds  of  resistance  to  aggression  come  strictly  within 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  benevolence*  He  who,  by  securing 
or  temporarily  disabling  a  man,  prevents  him  from  committing 
an  act  of  great  turpitude,  is  certainly  bis  benefactor ;  and  if  he 
be  thus  reserved  for  justice,  the  benevolence  is  great  both  to 
bim  and  to  the  public.  It  is  an  act  of  much  kindness  to  a  bad 
man  to  secure  bim  ibr  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  or  it  wmdd  be 
such,  if  penal  law  were  in  the  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be, 
and  to  which  i^^pears  to  be  making  some  approaches.  It 
would  then  be  1^  probable  that  the  man  would  be  reformed ; 
and  this  is  the  greatest  benefit  which  can  be  conferred  upon 
him  and  upon  the  community. 

The  exercise  of  Christian  forbearance  towards  violent  men 
is  not  tantamount  to  an  invitation  of  outrage.  Cowardice  is 
one  thing ;  this  forbearance  b  another.  The  nmn  of  true  for- 
bearance b  of  all  men  the  least  cowardly.  It  requires  courage 
in  a  greater  degree  and  of  a  higher  order,  to  practise  it  when 
lile  b  threatened,  than  to  draw  a  sword  or  fire  a  pistol.  No ; 
it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Christian  virtue,  to  approve  itself 
even  to  the  bad.  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  that 
calmness,  and  self-possession,  and  forbearance,  that  religion 
effects,  which  obtains,  nay,  which  almost  commands,  regard 
and  respect*  How  different  the  effisct  upon  the  violent  tenants 
of  Newgate,  the  hardihood  of  a  turnkey  and  the  mild  courage 
of  an  EUzabetb  Fry  1    Experience,  incontestable  experience, 
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has  proved  that  the  minds  of  few  men  are  so  depraved  or  des- 
perate as  to  prevent  them  from  being  influenced  by  real  Chris- 
tian conduct.  Let  him  therefore,  who  advocates  the  taking 
the  life  of  an  aggressor,  first  show  that  all  other  means  of  safety 
are  vain ;  let  him  show  that  bad  men,  iiotwithstandtng  the 
exercise  of  true  Christian  forbearance,  persist  in  their  purposes 
of  death ;  when  he  has  done  this,  he  will  have  adduced  an 
argument  in  favor  of  taking  their  lives,  which  will  not,  indeed, 
be  conclusive,  but  which  will  approach  nearer  to  conclusiveness 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  adduced. 

Of  the  consequences  of  forbearance,  even  in  the  case  of  per- 
sonal attack,  there  are  some  examples.  Archbishop  Sharpe 
was  assaulted  by  a  footpad  on  the  highway,  who  presented  a 
pistol,  and  demanded  his  money.  The  archbbhop  spoke  to 
the  robber  in  the  language  of  a  fellow-man  and  of  a  Christian. 
The  man  was  really  in  distress,  and  the  prelate  gave  him  such 
money  as  he  had,  and  promised  that  if  he  would  eall  at  the 
palace,  he  would  make  up  the  amount  to  Gfty  pounds.  This 
was  the  sum  of  which  the  robber  had  said  he  stood  in  the 
utmost  need.  The  man  called  and  received  the  money.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  afterward,  thb  man  again  came  to  the  palace, 
and  brought  back  the  same  sum.  He  said  that  his  circum- 
stances had  become  improved,  and  that,  through  the  '^  aston- 
ishing goodness  "  of  the  archbishop,  he  had  become  ^^  the  most 
Cnitent,  the  most  grateful,  and  the  happiest  of  his  species." 
(t  the  reader  consider  how  different  the  archbishop's  feelings 
were,  from  what  they  would  have  been,  if^^jk  his  hand,  this 
roan  had  been  cut  off.*  ^^ 

Barclay,  the  apologist,  was  attacked  by  a  highwayman.  He 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  modes  of  resistance  a  calm  expos- 
tulation. The  felon  dropped  his  presented  pistol,  and  ofiered 
no  further  violence.  A  Leonard  Fell  was  similarly  attacked, 
and  from  him  the  robber  took  both  his  money  and  his  horse, 
and  then  threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains.  Fell  solemnly 
spoke  to  the  man  on  the  wickedness  of  his  life.  The  robber 
was  astonished  ;  he  had  expected,  perhaps,  curses,  or  perhaps 
a  dagger.  He  declared  he  would  not  keep  either  the  horse  or 
the  money,  and  returned  both.  <^  If  thine  enemy  huiagevj  feed 
him;  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  hb  head."f 
The  tenor  of  the  •short  narrative  that  follows  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent.   EUwood,  who  is  known  to  the  literary  wortd  as  the 

*  See  Lon.  ChroD.,  Aug.  12,  1785.  See  abo  Life  of  GnnviIIe  Shaipe, 
£aq.,  p.  18.  t  Select  Anecdotee,  &c,  by  Joho  Barelay. 
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suggester  to  Milton  of  Paradise  Regained,  was  attending  his 
father  in  his  coach.  Two  men  waylaid  them  in  the  dark,  and 
stopped  the  carriage.  Young  Ellwood  got  out,  and  on  going 
up  to  the  nearest,  the  rufSan  raised  a  heavy  club,  '^  when," 
says  EUwood,  ^' I  whipped  out  my  rapier,  and  made  a  pass 
upon  him.  I  could  not  have  failed  running  him  through  up  to 
the  hilt,"  but  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  bright  blade  terri- 
fied the  man  so  that  he  stepped  aside,  avoided  the  thrust,  and 
both  he  and  the  other  fled.  "  At  that  time,"  proceeds  Ell* 
wood,  '^aod  for  a  good  while  after,  I  had  no  regret  upon  my 
mind  for  what  1  had  done."  This  was  while  he  was  young, 
and  when  the  forbearing  principles  of  Christianity  had  little 
influence  upon  him.  But  afterward,  when  this  influence  be- 
came powerful,  "  a  sort  of  horror,"  he  says,  '*  seized  on  me 
when  i  considered  how  near  I  had  been  to  the  staining  of  my 
hands  with  human  blood.  And  whensoever  afterward  I  went 
that  way,  and  indeed  as  often  since  as  the  matter  has  come 
into  my  remembrance,  my  soul  has  blessed  him  who  preserved 
and  withheld  me  from  shedding  man's  blood."* 

That  those  over  whom,  as  over  Ellwood,  the  influence  of 
Christianity  is  imperfect  and  weak,  should  think  themselves  at 
liberty  upon  such  oocasions  to  take  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
men,  needs  to  be  no  subject  of  wonder.  Christianity,  if  we 
would  rightly  esumate  its  obligations,  must  he  felt  in  tlie  heart. 
They  in  whose  hearts  it  is  not  felt,  or  felt  but  little,  cannot  be 
expected  perfectly  to  know  what  its  obligatbns  are.  I  know 
not,  therefore,  that  more  appropriate  advice  can  be  given  to 
him  who  contends  for  the  lawfulness  of  taking  another  man's 
life  in  order  to  save  his  own,  than  that  he  would  first  inquire 
whether  the  influence  of  religion  is  dominant  in  his  mind.  If 
it  is  not,  let  him  suspend  his  decision  until  he  has  attained  to 
the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a  Christian  man.  Then,  as  he 
will  be  of  that  number  who  do  the  will  of  Heaven,  he  may 
hope  to  '*  know,  of  this  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God." 


THE  ALTON  TRAGEDY. 

The  murder  of  Lovejoy  on  the  7tb  of  last  November  at  Alton  by 
a  mob,  called  forth  a  burst  of  indignation  firom  every  quarter,  and 
contributed  to  nniltiply  adherents  to  the  cause  in  which  he  fell  In 
this  part  of  the  result  we  sincerely  rejoice ;  but  we  deeply  lament, 
that  the  great  body  of  abolitionista  should  have  sanctioned  the  use 

*  Ellwood**  Life. 
I 
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of  such  carnal  weapons  as  Lovejoy  and  fais  friends  employed.  They 
have  thus  been  guilty  of  bad  faith ;  they  have  Yiolated  their  solemn 
pledge  to  the  public  We  had  good  reasons  to  expect  they  would 
use  only  moral  means.  Some  of  their  leaders  were  well  known  as 
decided  peace  men;  and  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in 
their  Constitution  and  their  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  gave  the-sol- 
emn  assurances,  that  ^  our  weapons  shall  be  such  only  as  the  oppo- 
sition of  moral  purity  to  moral  corruption;" — ^'^this  Society  will 
nether  in  any  way  countenance  the  oppressed  in  vindicating  their 
rights  by  resorting  to  physical  force ;— our  principles  forbid  the  doing 
of  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  lead  us  to  reject,  and  to  entreat  the 
oppressed  to  reject,  the  use  of  all  carnal  weapons  for  deliverance 
from  bondage,  relying  soldy  upon  those  which  are  spiritual,  and 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds.** 

What  was  our  surprise,  then,  to  see  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  studiously  abstaining,  in  all  its  official  communications  with 
the  public  on  the  subject,  from  the  utterance  of  a  word  in  disappro- 
bation of  the  course  pursued  by  Lovejoy  in  arming  himself  to  defend 
his  press  !  Ingenuity  has  been  tortured  to  palliate  the  bloody  resist- 
ance made  by  the  friends  of  fr^dom  at  Alton ;  we  have  heard  a 
leading  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  declare,  that  their  chief 
error  lay  not  in  killing  ont  of  the  assailants,  but  in  nd  killing  forty ; 
and  abolitionists  as  a  body  now  stand  before  the  country  as  responsi- 
ble endorsers  for  what  their  murdered  brother  did,  and  as  advocates 
of  the  right  to  use  the  sword  in  defence  of  property,  and  freedom  of 
speech. 

The  deed  is  done ;  and  it  is  too  late,  we  fear,  for  abolitionists  fully 
to  retrieve  this  error.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  glory  in  ^  taking  the 
responsibility"  of  Lovejoy's  resort  to  the  rifle  in  defence  of  his 
rights;  and  the  national  Society  at  its  late  anniversary  voted,  "by  an 
overwhelming  majority,"  to  discard  that  part  of  the  declaration  of 
their  own  sentiments  which  had  pledged  them  to  a  pacific  policy. 
The  mask  is  off;  and  most  deeply  do  we  regret  to  see  them  now 
standing  before  the  world  as  sticklers  for  the  right  of  bloodshed  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  This  is  the  plain  English  of 
their  doings  as  a  body ;  and  the  community  must  .henceforth  regard 
them  as  determined  to  free  the  slaves  by  argument  if  they  can,  by 
force  if  they  must  We  have  ourselves  heard  this  very  sentiment 
avowed  by  one  of  their  leaders,  a  warm  apologist  for  the  rectitude 
of  Lovejoy's  conduct  in  defending  his  press  by  the  sword ;  and 
though  few  abolitionists  now  look  to  such  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple, they  are  unconsciously  cherishing  its  spirit,  and  will  probably 
find  most  of  their  future  recruits  so  filled  with  it,  as  to  make  it  in  the 
end  pervade  the  whole  movement.    The  peace  men  in  their  ranks 
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are  outnambered,  and  OTerborne,  and  forced  into  coroparatiTe  si- 
lence,  by  the  war  men  among  tbem.  It  is  obvious  enough,  that  the 
spirit,  not  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  of  our  revolutionary  heroes, 
is  now  their  predominant  spirit 

We  beg  leave,  as  friends  not  only  of  peace,  but  of  universal  en- 
franchisement by  moral  means,  tu  put  a  few  questions  to  the  leaders 
of  this  great  enterprise.  1.  Musi  not  the  pacific  dunrcuia'  and  (encfen- 
OM  of  your  cau$e  b€  dtanged  in  pMic  estimation  ?  We  know  it  has 
been  denounced  at  the  South  as  tending  to  bloodshed ;  but  candid 
men,  we  believe,  have  supposed  it  to  proceed  in  good  fiiith  on  its 
avowed  principle  of  decUning  a  resort  to  the  sword  under  any  cir- 
cumstances*  No  man,  at  the  South  or  the  North,  can  so  regard  it 
flow. — 2,  WiU  noi  muUUuda  of  ovr  hut  men  for  ihi$  reason  stand  aloi^f 
from  the  caused  The  sympathy  excited  would  of  course  make  large 
accessions  for  a  time  i  but,  when  men  come  to  reason,  and  the  South 
shall  quote  from  recent  anti-slavery  documents  to  prove  the  violent, 
bloody  character  of  the  whole  movement,  will  there  not  be  a  fearful 
reaction  ?— 3.  ffiU  not  this  adoption  qf  uwrldhf  prineiples  and  measures 
bring  into  the  ranks  suck  men  as  nuof  ruin  the  caused  We  all  know 
how  it  was  with  anti-masonry ;  and,  from  present  appearances,  we 
should  net  be  surprised  to  see  politicians,  roused  by  these  ceaseless, 
spirit-stirring  appeals  to  our  Revolution,  jumping  upon  anti-slavery 
as  a  political  hobby,  and  soon  driving  away  its  best  friends  in  dis- 
gust— 4.  Does  fief  the  present  course  qf  abolitionists  in  this  matter  tend 
to  a  dvU  and  servile  warf  God  forbid  it  should  ever  come;  but, 
should  it,  would  they  not  be,  to  a  fearful  extent,  responsible  for  its 
atrocities  and  horrors  ? 

REMOJiSTBANCES   07   PEACE  MEK  AMONG  ABOLlTIORISlTS. 

We  rejoice  to  find  such  prompt  and  noble  remonstrances  from 
the  New  England  Spectator,  the  Liberator,  the  Vt  Telegraph,  and^ 
we  believe,  the  Friend  of  Man,  against  the  course  of  Lovejoy  and 
his  friends,  in  resorting  to  violence.    We  subjoin  a  few  specimens. 

<*The  lamented  I^vejoy,"  says  Lews  Tdrnxm,  iu  a  letter  to  the 
Liberator,  **  called  himself  a  peace  man ;  and  yet,  when  he  appre- 
hended that  the  destruction  of  his  press  a  fourth  time  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumph  of  mob  law  over  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  he  considered  that  it 
would  save  life  to  make  a  stout  defence,  altlioueh  it  might  result  in 
the  death  of  a  few  individuals.  In  this  I  think  ne  made  a  great  mis- 
take, and  tlie  result  appears  to  show  it  The  brethren  acted  on 
neither  the  peace  nor  war  principle.  The  former  would  have  re- 
strained them  from  any  use  of  bl(M>dy  weapons,  and  the  latter  would 
have  led  them  to  kill,  as  they  might  have  done,  scoree  of  the  assail- 
ants. In  my  judgment,  God  permitted  such  a  failure  of  the  war 
principle,  to  show  abolitionists  the  folly  of  theirnsing  carnal  weapons.** 
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Stemii  M.  Chfimke  gajs,  ^  No  abolition  Boeiety,  as  far  ai  I  hare  seeii 
the  resolutions  issued  by  them,  has  come  out  nobly  and  openly  im 
condemnation  of  the  position,  that  self-defence  is  right ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  abolitionists  have  defended  the  course  of  oar  fellow- 
coadjutor  in  taking  up  arms,  just  in  that  proportion  they  are  identi* 
tied  with  the  crime  which  he  committed,  and  are  holding  out  to  their 
fellow-laborers  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  an  incentive  to  bring  to  the 
support  of  our  holy  principles  the  aid  of  the  dageer  and  the  rifle. 

''Let  us  examine  how  far  the  appellation  of  Christian  martyr  can 
be  applied  to  one,  who  died  in  the  act  of  violating  one  of  our  Lord's 
broadest  and  most  important  eommands.  Jesus  Christ,  when  be 
delivered  his  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  multitude — (mark  that  I 
not  to  apostles,  or  ministers,  but  to  the  multitude^  embodied  in 
this  discourse  all  that  was  essential  to  form  the  Christian.  In  this 
sermon,  among  other  precepts,  Jesus  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  :  '  Ye  have  neard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  e^e  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ; 
but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.'  Our  great  lawgiver  knew  that  if  a  man  did  not  resist  an 
injury,  it  was  impossible  he  could  inflict  one  in  the  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion, and  therefore  he  forbids  us  to  resist  evil,  because  that  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  sin.  His  own  life  was  one  series  of  meek  ^dur- 
ance of  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself.  The  dissimi- 
larity between  the  precepts  and  practice  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  our  lamented  brother,  is  too  glaring  to 
need  any  comment 

''Much  has  been  said  in  extenuation  of  brother  Lovejojr's  conduct, 
about  '  defending  his  life  and  his  property  in  a  manner  justified  by 
the  laws  of  this  and  all  other  civilized  countries.'  If  this  beany  jus- 
tification of  crime,  then  the  whole  system  of  abominations,  compre- 
hended in  that  word,  slavery,  may  be  justified  on  the  same  ground. 
The  South  has  converted  one- third  of  its  inhabitants  into  chattels 
personaL  She  has  legalized  murder,  man-stealing,  cruelty ;  yet  we 
are  waging  war  against  her  beloved  domestic  institution,  because  we 
believe  that  her  laws  contravene  the  laws  of  God,  and  therefore  that 
they  are  null  and  void,  and  cannot  palliate  the  guilt  of  slavery.  If^ 
then,  human  laws  cannot  invest  me  with  a  title  to  hold  property  in 
my  fellow-man,  how  can  they  give  me  a  right  to  take  his  life  ?  If  I 
cannot,  without  criminality,  reduce  man  to  property,  countenanced 
and  protected  by  tlie  laws  of  my  country,  surely  it  is  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  I  cannot  innocently  reduce  the  image  of  God  to  a  mangled 
and  lifeless  corpse,  without  at  least  equal  guilt,  however  I  may  be 
sustained  by  the  laws  of  man. 

"  The  principles  of  truth  should  be  inflexibly  maintained,  let  who 
will  suffer.  We  carry  this  out,  when  we  say  of  all  slaveholders,  thev 
are  thieves  and  robbersL  Our  business  is  with  principles,  not  with 
persons.  We  must  sacrifice  our  afiections  and  our  sympathies  to 
our  principles,  and  not  permit  the  tender  sensibilities  of  our  nature 
to  warp  our  judgment  Besides,  it  seems  to  me,  that  although  it  is 
said  our  brother  took  up  arms  to  defend  great  and  fundamental 

frinciples,  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
rinciples  can  never  be  defended  by  violence,  persons  may ;  and  be 
who  takes  up  arms  professedly  to  defend  principles,  takes  them  in 
reality  to  defend  his  person,  which  has  become  obnoxious,  in  con- 
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flequence  of  his  having  embraced  those  principles.  I  wish  this  fal- 
lacy was  dearly  understood.  Every  man  who  professedly  takes  up 
arms  to  defend  bis  principles,  shows,  in  my  apprehension,  that  he  is 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  those  principles.  No  man  is  pre- 
fiared  to  come  out  as  the  public  advocate  of  truth,  until  he  is  pre- 
pared to  die  a  martyr  to  the  truth ;  and  unless  he  is  willing,  unre- 
sistinffty,  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  principles,  he  has  not  learned 
their  mtrinsic  vahie^  which  is  the  first  lesson  every  reformer  ought 
to  understand.^' 

Rev.  &  /.  May,  the  well-tried  friend,  alike  of  abolition  and  of 
peace,  says,  **  The  first  time  1  heard  of  the  catastrophe  at  Alton,  1  ex- 
pressed my  apprehension  that  it  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  anti-slavery  cause.  Every  movement  of  the  abolitionists  since 
has  increased  my  alarm ;  no  one  so  much  so  as  the  procedure  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in 
which  you— the  President  of  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  that 
formed  that  Society — have  acted  so  conspicuous  a  paru  You  have 
given  the  influence  of  your  high  personal  and  official  name  to  sen- 
timents and  measures  that  will  be  fatal,  1  fear,  to  the  evangelical 
character  of  that  great  enterprise  which  aims  to  effect  the  peaceful 
emancipation  of  millions  in  our  land,  from  a  bondage  as  abject  as 
has  ever  been  enforced  upon  any  of  the  human  family. 

**  Vecy  painful  to  me,  indeed,  it  is  to  say  a  word  that  may  wound 
the  feelings  of  some  whose  broken  hearts  1  would  gladly  hind  up ; 
but  sure  am  1,  that  I  ought  not  to  see  such  a  wound  inflicted  upon 
my  Saviour  as  has  been  inflicted  at  Alton,  in  the  house  of  his  friends, 
and  keep  silent.  What  is  there  distinctive  in  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
if  it  be  not  that  it  teaches  us  to  love  our  enemies,  to  do  good  to 
ihem  that  hate  us,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us  and 
persecute  us  ?  What  is  there  peculiar  in  the  example  he  and  his 
apostles  have  left  us,  if  it  be  not  that  they  never  repelled  injury  by 
violence,  but  sought  to  overcome  the  evil  dispositions  of  their  ene- 
mies by  forbearance  and  kindness !  The  object  of  Christ  was,  and, 
if  we  are  truly  his  followers,  our  object  will  be,  not  to  intimidate 
wicked  men,  so  that  they  will  not  dare  to  show  their  hatred  of  tru^h ; 
but  to  change  their  hearts,  so  that  they  will  no  longer  feel  hatred, 
but  love  and  obey  it  How  very  different,  in  our  view,  would  have 
been  the  character  of  Jesus  and  of  his  religion,  if  he  had  died  fght- 
ing  in  defence  of  his  person,  or  of  his  doctrines !  We  recoil  from 
the  thought  And  yet  I  would  fain  inquire,  who  may  be  justified, 
on  Christian  principles,  in  making  violent  defence,  if  our  Master 
himself  might  not !  He  knew  that  his  was  just,  and  that  its  success 
would  be  promotive  of  the  happiness  of  nuinkind.  He  might  easily 
have  overthrown  his  persecutors.  He  might  have  smitten  them  to 
the  ground  with  a  word  of  his  mouth,  or  he  might  have  summoned 
twelve  legions  of  angels  to  his  rescue.  But  he  offered  no  physical 
resistance ;  thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  settling  the  question  for  ever,  that 
no  cause,  however  just  and  important,  and  no  life,  however  valuable, 
may  (on  Christian  principles)  be  defended  by  force  and  arms.  Be 
assured  I  write  under  an  overpowering  conviction  of  truth  and 
duty,  when  1  add,  that  brother  Lovejoy,  m  the  hour  of  his  death, 
fearfully  violated  a  distinctive  principle  of  Christ's  righteousness — a 
principle  that  needs  to  be  assiduously  inculcated  upon  all  the  in- 
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jured  and  outraged  slavea,  and  by  which  all  who  plead  their  cause 
should  scrupulously  govern  tfaemsielves.  If,  while  laboring  in  his 
office,  or  walking  in  the  street,  or  sitting  in  his  house,  he  had  beea 
attacked,  and,  under  the  sudden  impulse  of  that  dread  of  death  or 
injury  which  is  instinctive  in  man,  he  had  seized  the  first  thing  he 
could  lay  his  hand  upon,  and  had  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  upon  his 
assailants,  Christianity  misrht  have  justified  us  in  classing  hisofience 
among  the  sins  of  infirmity.  But  when  we  hear  of  the  preparations 
he  had  made  to  defeud  his  press,  we  must,  I  think,  pronounce  it  a  de- 
liberate ofiTence  against  the  laws  of  that  Master  he  professed  to  serve. 
You  have  called  him  a  martyr,  and  likened  him  to  Stephen.  But  did 
Stephen  throw  stones  at  the  mob  that  pelted  him  to  death?  You 
have  called  him  a  martyr ;  then  were  those  men  martyrs  who  were 
killed  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution. 

"It  was  especially  incumbent  upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  reprobate  distinctly  and  strongly 
the  course  pursued  by  our  ill-advised  brother  Lovejoy  and  his  as- 
sociates. In  the  third  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  whose 
plan  they  are  appointed  to  execute,  it  is  declared  that  we  *  will  never, 
in  any  vxty^  countenance  the  oppressed  in  vindicating  their  rights  by 
resorting  to  physical  force.'  Now,  in  what  other  way  can  we  so  fully 
countenance  and  encourage  them  in  resorting  to  force,  as  by  resorting 
to  it  ourseU'es  ?  And  have  not  the  Executive  Committee,  by  their 
solemn  commemoration  of  his  death,  and  the  style  in  which  they 
have  spoken  of  it  in  the  Emancipator,  virtually  sanctioned  brother 
Lovejoy's  procedure,  and  thus  made  themselves  res|>onsible  for  it  ? 

"  But  that  you,  dear  brother,  the  President  of  the  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  should  have  come  forward  as  the  eulogist  of  our  mts^ 
guided  fellow-laborer,  and  not  have  uttered  otie  word  of  censure 
upon  his  resort  to  physical  force,  this  is  the  most  alarming  incon- 
sistency of  which  we  have  any  of  us  been  guilty.     Your  name,  and 
mine,   and  many  others,  some  of  them  tiiembers  of  the  Kxecu. 
tive  Committee,  are  appended  to  that  Declaration  of  Sentiments, 
which  commences   with  a  contrast   between   the  principles  and 
measures  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  that  enterfirise   iu 
which  we  had  embarked ;  and  closes  with  a  solemn  pledge  of  our- 
selves to  prosecute  the  peaceful  abolition  of  slavery,  '  come  what 
may  to  our  persons,  our  interests,  our  reputations — ^whether  we  live 
to  witness   the  triumph  of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity,  or  perish 
untimely  as  martyrs  in    this  great,  benevolent,  and  holy  cause.' 
When  we  signed  that  Declaration,  did  we  mean  by  perishing  as 
martyrs,  perishing  as  brother  Lovejoy  has  done,  with  ^  carnal  weap- 
ons'  in  our  hands?    You  know  we  did  not.    Are  we  willing  that 
henceforth  our  countrymen  should  understand  that  we  intend  to 
make  violent  defence  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  ?  to  JigIA  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ?    Such  is  the  con- 
struction, which  it  seems  to  me  may  he  put,  with  too  much  proprie- 
ty, upon  the  manuer  in  which  you  and  others  have  treated  the  Alton 
battle.    Pause,  dear  brother,  and  consider  what  you  have  been  doing ! 
Beseech  the  Executive  Committee  to  recall  some  of  their  words,  be- 
fore it  be  too  late,  and  avert  the  disastrous  effects  of  their  seemingly 
unqualified  commendation  of  the  procedure  of  the  murdered  Love- 
joy!   If  they  do  not  approve  and  mean  to  sanction  his  course,  let 
them  say  so,  speedily,  emphatically,  thai  the  guilt  of  a  oivil  war  may 
not  in  any  wise  be  laid  to  their  charge,  % 
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^  Hitherto,  while  oiir  numbers  were  eoinparatively  few,  we  have 
acted  ID  accordance  with  our  profeaeions.  Some  of  us  have  endur- 
ed hard  treatment,  destruction  of  our  property,  rough  usage  of  odr 
persons,  and  even  the  imminent  peril  of  our  lives.  But  it  has  been 
seen  and  known  by  all  men,  that  we  have  not  injured  any  in  return, 
or  shown  a  wish  to  injure  them.  It  has  been  the  manitestation  of 
this  spirit,  I  am  persuaded,  that  has  carried  forward  our  cause  with 
a  rapidity  unexampled  since  the  progress  of  Christianity  during  the 
first  two  centuries.  And  who  have  been  our  converts  hitherto  ? 
They  have  been  principally  from  among  the  most  sober  minded, 
benevolent,  and  pious  of  every  denomination.  This  has  been  the 
testimony  given  respecting  us  by  some  of  our  op|iosers. 

^  Now,  that  we  have  become  a  numerous  body,  and  of  great  con- 
sequence, by  reason  of  our  numbers,  in  the  estimation  of  the  political 
parties, — ^now  let  us  be  especially  careful  in  our  adherence  to  our 
principles.  £lse  shall  we  find  men  rushing  into  our  ranks  who 
have  not  put  on  Christ — men  who  have  not  considered,  or  do  not 
understand,  the  reasons  by  which  he  purposes  to  overthrow  the  em- 
pire of  sin ;  and  soch  fellow-laborers  will  soon  involve  our  country 
ID  a  servile  and  civil  war." 

These  are  noble  testimonies,  and  we  might  add  another  from 
^ngdina  E,  Grimke^  now  Mrs.  Weld,  who  says  she  was  shocked  at 
the  intelligence  of  Lovejoy's  death,  ^  not  because  an  abolitionist  bad 
fallen  the  victim  of  popular  fury,  but  because  he  did  not  fall  the  un- 
reMing  victim  of  that  fury.  Look  at  this  event,  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  nsisUmce  to  evil  is  right.  Why  then  did  the  abolitionists  at 
Alton  abandon  the  press  and  the  warehouse  at  all  ?  One  of  them 
assured  the  mob,  that  ^  the  press  would  not  be  delivered  up,  but  that 
be  and  his  associates  would  defend  it  at  the  risk  and  sacrifice  o/*  their 
lives.^  Why  was  not  this  pledge  faithfully  redeemed  ?  If  it  was 
right  to  fire  on  the  mob  at  all,  it  would  have  been  right  to  resist 
them  with  persevering  violence;  if  it  was  right  to  wound  or  to  kill 
one  man  in  defending  the  press,  it  would  have  been  right  to  wound 
or  to  kill  one  hundred.  1  do  not  believe  that  these  men  lacked 
conrage ;  but  I  do  believe  there  was  not  one  of  them,  who  did  not, 
in  the  secret  of  his  heart,  ifeel  misgivings  as  to  the  course  he  had 
commenced  when  he  saw  the  bloody  consequences  of  that  course- 
not  one  of  them,  who  did  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  taking  the 
life  of  a  brother.  If  not,  then  they  ought  to  have  fought  as  did  the 
Bunker-hill  soldiers,  who,  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted 
turned  the  butt  end  of  their  muskets,  and  beat  down  the  British  sol- 
diers whom  they  could  no  longer  shoot  down. 

"•  In  reading  the  account  of  the  mob  at  St.  Charles,  I  could  not  but 
regret,  that  instead  of  repelling  them  there  with  violence,  our  broth- 
er had  not  delivered  himself  up  to  them,  just  as  our  Master  did  when 
a  mob  came  to  take  him.  ^  He  went  forth,  and  said  unto  them. 
Whom  seek  ye  ?  They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus 
saith  unto  them,  I  am  be,'  and  then  quietly  surrendered  himself  into 
their  hands,  though  he  knew  that  an  ignominous  and  cruel  death 
would  be  the  consequence.  But  mark  the  influence  <if  moral  power 
upon  the  mob,  when  he  first  said  unto  them,  I  am  he-^*  they  went 
tiackward,  and  fell  to  the  ground'  Amazed  at  such  true  magnanim- 
ity and  courage,  they  went  backward,  their  physical  strength  was 
paralyzed}  they  fell  to  the  ground  powerless,  unable  to  touch  him. 
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Since  mobs  became  so  commoD  id  our  land,  I  have  thought  much 
of  what  the  victims  of  popular  fury  should  do  when  thus  attacked. 
Our  Lord  oAen  escaped  before  the  fulness  of  time  was  come  for  bim 
to  offer  up  bis  life  upon  the  cross ;  but  let  us  remember,  he  never 
raised  his  ami  as^inst  his  foes;  althouf^h  be  knew  that  the  Jews  went 
about  to  kill  him,  and  '  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him,  and  no  de- 
fence in  Judea,  either  in  the  laws  or  the  protecting  fegis  of  public 
sentiment,'  yet  bo  never  armed  himself  in  self-defence,  neitber  did 
he  ever  appeal  to  the  civil  authorities  for  protection.  It  appears, 
then,  very  plain  to  me,  that  if  an  abolitionist  cannot  escape  from  a 
mob  unthout  violence^  as  a  Christian  he  may  be  assured  that  the  time 
has  come  for  him  to  surrender  himself  a  willing  and  unresisting 
sacriiice  upon  the  altar  of  Christian  liberty. 

**I  said  that  Jesus  never  armed  himself  in  self-defence — O  no!  He 
had  too  much,  mortd  courage.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  arms  himself, 
and  determines  to  resist  violence,  shows  that  he  is  afraid  of  that 
violence :  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  it,  why  does  he  resolve  to  ward  it  oflT 
by  physical  force  ?  I  wish  this  sentiment  were  better  understood.  I 
wish  that  men  would  reflect  upon  it.  If  they  did,  I  am  sure  tbey 
would  see  that  true  moral  couraf^e  toalks  abroad  in  the  midst  of  enemies 
unarmed,  unprotected  by  civil  avihority^  undaunted  by  threats  and  violence. 
This  was  the  courage  of  Christ,  and  of  Stephen,  and  of  Paul,  and  of 
a  host  of  Christian  martyrs.  And  1  eartiestly  desire  that  this  may 
be  the  courage  of  all  abolitionists.  O,  that  we  may  never  be  called 
to  mourn  over  such  another  martyr  to  the  glorious  principles  of  uni- 
versal liberty,  as  we  have  in  the  faWen  I^vejoy!" 

Miss  Grimke  makes  a  touching  allusion  to  Mrs.  Lovejoy's  frantic 
heroism  in  clinging  at  St.  Charles  around  her  husband's  neck,  and 
beating  off  the  daggers  of  his  assailants ;  but  she  strongly  condemns 
her  resort  to  violence  as  a  dangerous  precedent  **  I  should  have 
said  nothing  on  this  part  of  the  subject,"  she  remarks,  ''if  the  con- 
duct of  our  sister  had  not  l)een  held  up  to  view  as  worthy  of  imitation. 
Nothing — had  I  not  foared  that  others,  seeing  her  thus  praised,  might 
be  induced  to  follow  her  exomple ;  for  indeed  we  know  not  what 
woman  may  next  be  called  to  witness  a  similar  scene.  Instead,  then, 
of  smiting  the  mobocrats  in  their  laces,  let  her  either  surrender  her- 
self to  them,  to  suffer  with  her  husband,  if  she  feels  the  sacrifice  to 
be  called  for,  or  let  her  follow  him  afar  off,  as  did  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  If  we  want  to  see  an  example  of  tx'ue  moral  greatness  in  wo- 
man, under  the  most  appalling  circumstances,  let  us  look  at  Mary 
standing  by  the  cross  of  her  beloved  son,  in  perfect  silence,  in  holy 
resignation.  Let  us  watch  her  countenance  as  he  was  extended  on 
the  cross,  and  nail  after  nail  was  driven  into  his  hands  and  feet.  Is 
there  not  inexpressible  agony  of  feeling  depicted  there  ?  See  we 
not  that  in  those  foarful  moments,  a  sword  was  piercing  through  her 
own  soul  also?  O,  what  should  we  think  of  her,  had  she  in  a 
phrenzy  of  despair  rushed  upon  the  soldiers,  and  attempted  to  hin- 
der them  in  their  horrid  work,  by  smiting  them  in  their  faces,  and 
clinging  round  her  precious  son  ?  Where  would  have  been  her 
dignity,  her  moral  courage,  her  holy  resignation,  her  Christian  great- 
ness ?  And  what  woukl  Jesus  have  sajd  at  such  interference? 
'  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?* 
Let  the  wives,  the  mothers,  the  sisters,  the  daughters  of  abolitionists, 
pray  for  the  spirit  of  Mary,  and  then  will  tbey  be  enabled  to  meet 
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the  Tioleaoe  of  mobs  in  such  a  way  aa  shall  eacalt  the  character  of 
womaD,  sustain  man  in  the  dark  hour  of  temptation  and  peril,'  and 
glorify  God  by  obedience  to  bis  holy  commands,  and  submission  to 
die  events  which  are  permitted  in  his  providence. 

**  I  feel  as  though  Grod  had  permitted  these  things  for  our  instnic 
tion  ;  and  that  the  lesson  he  designed  to  teach  abolitionists  was,  that 
when  there  is  no  safety  for  them,  no  defence  either  in  the  laws  or 
the  protecting  cegis  of  public  sentiment,  unarmed,  there  is  none  in  the 
use  of  carnal  weapons ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  trusting  in  God 
and  metoU  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  if  life  is  to  be  sacrificed,  it 
had  better  be  surrendered  as  Stephen  surrendered  his." 

DR.  CHAZfNIIfo's    BEMO:VSTRAlfCE,   IJH   HIS    LETTER   TO    ABOLITIONISTS. 

^  You  well  know,  that  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  all  your  modes 
of  operntion.  I  luive  particularly  made  objections  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  union  of  numerous  and  wide-spread  societies  for  the  sub- 
version of  slavery.  I  have  believed,  however,  that  many  of  the  dan- 
gerous teodencies  of  such  an  association  would  be  obviated  by  your 
adoption  of  what  is  called  '  the  peace  principle ;'  in  other  words,  by 
your  unwillingness  to  use  physical  force  for  self-defence.  To  this 
feature  of  your  Society,  I  have  looked  as  a  pledge,  that  your  zeal, 
even  if  it  should  prove  excessive,  would  not  work  much  harm.  You 
can  judge,  then,  of  the  sorrow  with  which  I  heard  of  the  tragedy  of 
Alton,  where  one  of  your  respected  brethren  fell  with  arms  in  his 
hands.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  his  course  was  justified  by  the  laws  of 
his  countrv,  and  by  the  established  opinions  and  practice  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  I  felt,  too,  that  the  violence,  under  which  he  fell,  re- 
garded as  an  assault  on  the  press  and  our  dearest  riehts,  deserved 
the  same  reprobation  from  the  friends  of  free  institutions,  as  if  he 
had  fallen  an  unresisting  victim.  But  I  felt  that  a  cloud  had  gather- 
ed over  your  Society,  and  that  a  dangerous  precedent  had  been  given 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  So  strong  was  this  impression,  that' 
whilst  this  event  found  its  way  into  other  pulpits,  1  was  unwilling  to 
make  it  the  topic  of  a  religious  discourse,  but  preferred  to  express 
my  reprobation  of  it  in  another  place,  where  it  would  be  viewed 
only  in  its  bearings  on  civil  and  political  rights.  My  hope  was  that 
the  members  of  your  Society,  whilst  they  would  do  honor  to  the 
fearless  spirit  of  your  fallen  brother,  would  still,  with  one  loud  voice, 
proclaim  their  disapprobation  of  his  last  act,  and  their  sorrow  that 
through  him  a  cause  of  philanthropy  had  been  stained  with  blood. 
In  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been  disappointed.  I  have 
seen,  indeed,  no  justification  of  the  act.  I  have  seen  a  few  disap- 
proving sentences,  but  no  such  clear  and  general  testimony  against 
this  error  of  the  lamented  Lovejoy,  as  is  needed  to  give  assurance 
against  its  repetition.  I  have  missed  the  true  tone  in  *  the  Emanci- 
pator,' the  organ  of  your  National  Societ}'.  I  account  for  this  silence, 
by  your  strong  sympathy  with  your  slaughtered  friend,  and  by  your 
feeling  as  if  one,  who  had  so  generously  given  himself  to  the  cause, 
deserved  nothing  but  praise.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  here  you  err. 
The  individual  is  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  truth.  -  firing  out 
the  truth,  suffer  who  may.  The  fact,  that  a  good  man  has  fallen 
through  a  mistaken  conception  of  duty,  makes  it  more  necessary  to 
expose  the  error.  Death,  courageously  met  in  a  good  cause  by  a 
respected  friend,  may  throw  a  fiilse  lustre  over  dangerous  principles 
VOL,  11. NO.  VII.  6* 
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which  were  joined  with  his  virtues.  Besides,  we  do  not  dishonor  a 
friend,  in  acknowledging  him  to  have  erred.  The  best  men  err. 
The  most  honored  defenders  of  religion  and  virtue  have  sometimes 
been  impelled,  by  the  very  fervor  which  made  them  great,  into  rash 
courses.  I  resret,  then,  that  your  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
resistance  to  force  has  not  been  as  earnest,  as  your  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  self-consecration  to  a  holy  cause. 

^  By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean,  that  I  have  adopted  '  the  peace 
principle '  to  the  full  extent  of  my  late  venerated  friend,  Dr.  Wor- 
cester, whose  spirit,  were  he  living,  would  be  bowed  down  by  the 
/^ad  story  of  Alton.  I  do  not  say,  that  a  man  may  in  no  case  defend 
fhimself  by  force.  But,  it  may  he  laid  down  as  a  rule,  hardly  ad- 
mitting an  exception,  that  an  enterprise  of  Christian  philanthropy  is 
not  to  be  carried  on  by  force ;  that  it  is  time  for  philanthropy  to  stop 
when  it  can  only  advance  by  wading  through  blood.  If  God  does 
not  allow  us  to  forward  a  work  of  love  without  fighting  for  it,  the 
presumption  is  exceedingly  strong,  that  it  is  not  the  w^rk  which  he 
[has  given  us  to  do.  Is  it  asked,  how  such  a  cause,  if  assailed,  is  to 
Eie  advanced  ?  I  answer,  by  appeals  to  the  laws,  and  by  appeals  to  the 
moral  sentiment  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  community.  I  an- 
swer, by  resolute  patience  and  heroic  suffering.  If  patience  and  suf- 
fering, if  truth  and  love,  will  not  touch  a  community ,certain]y  violence 
will  avail  nothing.  What!  shall  men,  whose  starting-point  is  the  love 
of  every  human  being,  hope  to  make  their  way  by  slaughter  ?  Shall  a 
CAUse,  which  relies  on  the  inculcation  of  the  disinterested  spirit  of 
Christianity^  as  its  main  instrument,  seek  aid  in  deadly  weapons  ? 
Are  we  not  shocked  by  this  incongruity  of  means  and  ends?  What 
fellowship  has  moral  suasion  with  brute  force  ?  What  concord  be- 
tween the  report  of  the  rifle  and  the  teachings  of  philantliropy  ? 

"Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  Mr.  Lovejoy,  had  he  succeeded  in  his 
defence,  could  not  have  accomplished  his  purpose,  but  would  have 
placed  him  in  a  position  more  unfavorable  to  doing  good  than  before. 
Suppose  him,  by  a  sustained  and  well-directed  fire,  to  have  repelled 
his  assailants.  Would  he  have  planted  his  press  in  Alton  ?  The 
following  morning  would  have  revealed  the  street  strewn  with  dead 
bodies.  Relatives,  friends,  the  whole  people  of  the  surrounding 
country,  would  have  rushed  to  the  spot.  What  rage  would  have 
boiled  in  a  thousand  breasts !  What  vows  of  vengeance  would  have 
broken  from  a  thousand  lips!  The  men,  one  and  all  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  press,  would  probably  have  been  torn 
limb  from  limb  at  the  moment  If  not,  assassinations  would  have 
dogged  them  night  and  day ;  and  we  should  have  been  startled  with 
successive  reports  of  murders,  till  the  last  victim  had  fallen.  Or 
suppose  Mr.  Lovejoy  to  have  fled  with  hands  stained  with  blood ; 
could  he  have  preached  with  success  the  doctrines  of  love?  Would 
not  that  horrible  night  have  been  associated  with  all  his  future  la- 
bors ?  Happy  was  it  for  himself,  happy  for  your  cause,  that  under 
such  circumstances  he  fell.  I  beg  that  this  language  may  not  be  so 
construed,  as  if  I  question  the  moral  or  religious  worth  of  Mr.  Love- 
joy. I  know  nothing  of  him  but  good,  except  his  last  error ;  and 
that  error  does  not  amaze  me.  That  a  man  bunted  by  ferocious 
foes,  threatened  with  indignities  to  his  person,  and  with  death ;  and 
at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  work^  conscious 
that  civil  rights,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  oppressed,  were  in- 
volved in  his  decifiioo ;  that  a  man,  so  tried,  should  Ikil  in  judgment, 
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we  need  not  wonder.  He  knew  that  the  constitution  and  laws  were 
on  his  side.  He  knew  that  the  prevalent  construction  of  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  which  gives  a  wide  range  to  self-defence,  was  on  his  side. 
We  can  easily  comprehend,  how  a  good  man,  so  placed,  should 
have  erred.  I  believe  in  his  purpose  to  do  and  suffer  for  great  truths 
and  man's  dearest  rights.  God  forbid  that  I  should  give  the  slight- 
est countenance  to  the  scoffs  of  men,  who,  had  he  fallen  on  their  side, 
would  have  lauded  him  to  the  skies. 

**  It  seems  to  me  of  great  impqrtance,  that  you  should  steadily  dis- 
avow this  resort  to  force  by  Mr.  Lovejoy.  There  are  peculiar  rea- 
sons for  it  Your  position  in  our  country  is  peculiar,  and  makes  it 
important  that  you  should  be  viewed  as  incapable  of  resorting  to 
violent  means.  You  are  a  large  and  growing  party,  and  are  pos- 
sessed with  a  fervent  zeal,  such  as  has  been  unknown  since  the 
beginning  of  our  revolutionary  conflict  At  the  same  time,  you  are 
distrusted,  and,  still  more,  hated  by  a  multitude  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens. Here,  then,  are  the  elements  of  deadly  strife.  From  masses 
so  hostile,  so  inflamed,  there  is  reason  to  fear  tumults,  conflicts, 
bloodshed.  What  is  it  which  has  prevented  these  sad  results  in  the 
past,  in  the  days  of  your  weakness.  Your  forbearance ;  your  un- 
willingness to  meet  force  by  force.  Had  you  adopted  the  means  of 
defence,  which  any  other  party,  so  persecuted  would  have  chosen, 
our  streets  might  again  and  again  have  flowed  with  blood.  Society 
might  have  be^n  shaken  by  the  conflict  If,  now,  in  your  strength, 
y<fu  take  the  sword,  and  repay  blow  with  blow,  what  is  not  to  be 
feared  ?  It  is  one  of  the  objections  to  great  associations,  that  they 
accumulate  a  power,  which,  in  seasons  of  excitement  and  exaspera- 
tion, threatens  public  commotions,  and  which  may  even  turn  our 
country  into  a  field  of  battle.  I  say,  then,  that  if  you  choose  to  or- 
ganize so  vast  a  force  for  a  cause  which  awakens  fierce  passions,  you 
must  adopt  *the  peace  principle'  as  your  inviolable  rule.  You 
must  trust  in  the  laws  and  in  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  commu- 
nity. You  must  try  the  power  of  suffering  for  truth.  The  first 
Christians  tried  this  among  communities  more  ferocious  than  our 
own.  You  have  yourselves  tried  it,  and  through  it  have  made  rapid 
progress.  To  desert  it  might  be  to  plunge  the  country  into  fearful 
contests  and  to  rob  your  cause  of  all  its  sanctity." 

We  like  much  the  general  drifl  of  this  remonstrance ;  but  we 
think  Mr.  Garrison's  strictures  on  one  part  of  it  very  just  and 
forcible.  "  Is  it  consistent,"  he  asks,  "  for  a  man  who  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  to  enforce  it  as  a  religious  duty  upon 
others  most  exposed  to  peril,  suffering  and  lawless  outrages  ?  There 
is  a  beam  in  his  own  eye — a  mote  only  in  theirs.  He  observes,  *  1 
do  not  say  that  a  man  may  in  no  case  defend  himself  by  force ;  but  it 
is  time  for  philanthropy  to  stop,  when  it  can  advance  only  by  wad. 
ing  through  blood.'  The  theory,  then,  is  this :  a  cause  which  is  rwt 
benevolent,  will  authorize  the  shedding  of  blood  without  guilt,  that 
which  is,  will  not ;  so  that,  if  I  kill  a  robber  merely  for  my  own  pres- 
ervation, I  do  well ;  but,  if  I  lay  down  my  life  in  defence  of  liberty, 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  cause  of  God,  all  must  be  '  shocked  by 
this  incongruity  of  means  and  ends !'  If  men  may  fight  at  all,  may 
they  not  fight  for  that  which  is  most  valuable  ?  " 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

I.  Coif  osKss  or  Nationi.    Jknngt  of  the  LegUlaiuri  <f  MoiaaektudU 
on  Ihe  tubject,  during  the  Btuiona  cf  1887  and  1888. 

The  project  for  a  Coiigrees  of  Nations  waa  broaght  laat  winter  before  the 
Legiflatare  of  Maine,  with  a  remit  prosj^potively  favorable  to  the  object  The 
same  subject  has  been,  for  several  yean  in  snccession,  before  oar  own  Legia- 
latnre;  and  every  committee  upon  it  has  made  an  able  report,  and  proposed 
resolves  in  fartherance  of  the  scheme;  but  no  action  was  taken  or  tried,  antll 
the  last  session,  when  the  strong  resolves,  herewith  published,  were  passed, 
unanimoiLtly  in  the  House,  and  with  only  two  dissenting  votes  in  the  Senate; 
a  very  decided  expression  of  public  opinion  b  favor  of  the  measure. 

We  can  quote  only  a  small  part  of  the  lucid  and  eloquent  reasoning  of  the 
joint  committees.  The  following  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  what  has 
already  been  done  on  this  subject: 

'*  It  appears,  from  well  aothenUcated  facts,  and  many  printed  and  written 
documents,  presented  by  the  memorialists  to  the  Committee,  that  there  has 
been  a  very  wide  and  full  expression  of  sentiment  from  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, without  distinction  of  paity,  sect  or  profession,  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ures now  in  contemplation  in  reference  to  a  Congress  or  Court  of  Nations,  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  international  disputes.  Among  those  who  have 
given  their  signatures  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  your  Committee  find  the 
names  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  of  the  highest  rank  in  regard  to  social, 
intellectual,  moral,  political,  and  religious  attainment.  Among  them  are  some 
of  those  who  have  filled  the  highest  executive  and  judicial  offices  of  this  Com- 
monwealth and  of  other  States;  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  counsellors 
and  statesmen;  the  clergy,  the  most  intelligent  merchants,  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, and  farmers;  also  masters  of  vessels  appear  to  have  come  forward 
in  bodies  to  enrol  their  names  in  favor  of  this  cause.  In  our  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  public  and  private  schools,  its  reception  appears  to  have  been  equally 
favorable;  presidents,  professors,  tutors,  instructers,  and  the  students  of  the 
higher  classes  uniting  in  its  support;  in  furtherance  of  which,  it  appears,  peace 
societies  have  recenUy  been  formed  by  the  associated  instructers  and  students 
at  many  of  our  colleges  and  literary  institutions;  and  orations  and  other  exer- 
cises on  this  topic  have  been  assigned  at  commencement,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions; and,  in  some  cases,  prizes  are  statedly  assigned,  and  medals  are  award- 
ed for  the  best  dissertations  and  poems  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  of  arbitra- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  Very  many  and  strongly  expressed 
resolves  have  been  passed  with  perfect  unanimity  in  a  number  of  ecclesiastical 
and  lay  conventions,  associations,  conferences,  and  other  meetings.  Indeed, 
so  very  favorably  has  this  cause  been  received  by  the  community  at  large,  it 
appears  there  are  about  a  thousand  deigymen  in  the  New  England,  Middle, 
Western  and  Southern  States,  who  have  given  their  names,  pledging  themselves 
to  preach  at  least  one  sermon  every  year  on  this  subject;  and  it  is  introduced 
in  lyceum  lectures  and  discussions,  and  made  an  object  of  attention  in  Bible 
classes,  and  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  Sabbath  schools.  Many  of  the 
most  popular  and  talented  authors  have  proffered  their  services  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  cause;  and  Sabbath  school  books,  and  books  for  other  schools  and 
academies,  and  some  works  of  a  still  higher  class,  having  reference  to  its  pn^ 
motwn,  have  been  published,  as  is  shown  by  the  memorialists,  not  only  in 
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several  of  the  New  Encland  States,  but  also  at  the  Sooth,  id  London,  Switzer- 
land, and  elsewhere.  It  appears,  forlher,  from  facts  and  docoments  presented 
to  yoor  Committee  by  the  memorialists,  an  extensive  correspondence  on  this 
subject  has  been  carried  on,  for  some  time  past,  between  societies  and  individ- 
nals  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland, 
Prnssia,  Holland,  some  of  the  German  States,  and  elsewhere;  meetings  have 
been  held,  societies  formed,  addresses  made,  and  resolves  adopted;  from 
which  there  appears  to  be  a  very  wide-spread  and  prevailing  sentiment  in 
faver  of  a  general  cooperation  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  and  all-important 
design  of  substitating  arbitration  instead  of  arms,  as  a  last  resort,  for  the  de- 
cision of  international  dispntes.  Several  of  the  conrts  of  Europe  have  been 
addressed  on  the  subject  of  peace  by  the  Count  de  Sellon. 

"  Not  that  the  memorials  referred  to  this  Committee  contemplate  the  total 
discharge  of  your  navy,  the  entire  dismantling  of  vour  forts,  the  immediate 
disbanding  of  your  regular  troops,  or  the  disorganizing  of  your  militia.  The 
sword  of  justice  most  be  uplifted  still.  The  armed  police  of  nations  must 
remain  on  the  alert.  The  court-room  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
watch-house.  Yet  the  trial  by  jury  has  superseded,  and  may  well  supplant 
the  trial  by  combat;  and  arbitration,  or  a  Court  of  Nations,  may  be  made  the 
final  resort,  instead  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 

**  iThe  Committee  deem  the  subject  to  which  their  attention  has  been  called, 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions, if  it  be  not  essential  to  their  perpetuity,  or  even  their  very  existence. 
It  will  not  be  thought  necessary,  for  them,  here  to  show  the  ground  of  this 
belief.  Nor  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplated  measure,  to 
be  regarded  in  a  political  point  of  view  merely,  neither  are  they  restricted  to 
this  country  alone.  The  object  of  the  proposition  in  view,  is  coextensive  with 
the  existence  of  our  race.  It  pertains  to  roan,  not  exclusively  in  hb  social  and 
political  intercourse,  but  in  his  universal  relation,  as  a  rations]  and  accountable 
being.  The  Committee  consider  this  cause,  as  involving  the  condition  of  pri- 
vate character,  the  improvement  of  public  morals,  the  advancement  of  civilizBp 
tion,  the  refinement  of  social  intercourse,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  sciences,  the  enlargement  of  liberty,  the  security  of  freedom,  the 
firm  establishment  of  constitutional  government,  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  highest  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

**  Just  in  proportion  as  man  advances  in  civilization,  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
moral  and  spiritual  nature, — perauasion  and  argument  take  the  place  of  the 
scourge  and  the  rod,  the  trial  by  jury  is  substituted  for  the  trial  by  battle,  and 
the  arbitration  of  friends  is  preferred  for  the  settlement  of  a  controveray,  to  the 
chance  of  personal  rencounter.  And  why  are  we  to  stop  midway  in  this  ca- 
reer? Why  not  settle  differences  between  communities,  as  between  individu- 
als, by  moral  means?  Why  not  go  on  to  more  perfect  civilization,  to  a  fuller 
development  of  our  spiritual  and  immortal  faculties,  till  in  all  questions  of 
difference,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  the  sound 
of  war  shall  no  longer  be  heard  among  the  nations?  A  long  period  of  compar- 
ative peace  lias  now  prevailed  in  the  civilized  world,  and  with  each  successive 
year  of  its  continuance,  we  believe  there  will  be  found  an  increasing  unwilling- 
ness to  resort  to  the  strife  of  battle  among  the  people  who  have  so  long  bem 
exempted  from  its  scourge.  And  now  is  the  time,  as  we  believe,  to  propose, 
with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success,  the  measure  contemplated  in  the  order 
referred  to  this  Committee. 

**  The  proposition  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea, 
but  the  extension  only  of  a  principle  which  is  already,  to  a  limited  degree,  in 
successful  operation  in  every  civilized  community.  Laws  are  enacted,  and 
courts  of  justice  are  appointed  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  individu- 
als, towns,  counties,  and  states,  and  the  rightfulness  of  their  oognizance  and 
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jarifdictioii  k  aniveraaUy  acknowledged*  Whj  not,  theo,  extend  the  Mine 
principle  lo  ai  to  embrace  within  its  operation  nationa  aloo?  With  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion,  and  a  wise,  discreet  and  hamane  governinent,  the  latter 
leiolt  b  no  Iom  attainable  than  the  former.  The  formation  of  a  code  of  inter- 
national law,  and  the  eatablishmeot  of  a  Court  of  Nations,  which  ahall  meet 
the  end  in  view,  as  effeotnallj  as  eiisting  courts  and  laws  secure  the  object  for 
the  attainment  of  which  thejr  were  established,  will  neither  be  denied  nor 
doubted  by  any  mind  competent  to  the  comprehension  of  those  general  prin- 
ciples en  which  all  law  is  founded,  and  by  which  all  judicial  action  is  accom- 
plished. The  principle,  the  adoption  of  which  is  now  sought,  is  acknowledged, 
tirtnally  at  least,  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  aupreme  court,  and  in  the  confederation 
of  the  states  of  Germany.  That  which  Maximilian  I.  accomplished  for  those 
atates,  and  that  which  the  founders  of  our  federal  constitution  efiected  for 
these  United  States,  a  Congress  of  Natwna,  clothed  with  proper  power,  may 
bring  about  for  the  benefit  of  every  state  and  every  nation  that  shall  have  the 
wisdom,  polksy,  and  humanity  to  avail  itself  of  the  provision. 

"The  expediency  of  arbitration,  in  very  many  cases,  has  been,  and  k,  fully 
and  widely  acknowledged.  The  disposition  to  resort  to  it,  is  manifestly  in- 
creasing among  the  nations,  and  the  awards,  in  most  instances,  have  been  ac- 
knowledged far  better  for  both  parties  than  would  have  been  an  appeal  to  arms 
for  the  forcible  maintenance  of  their  rights.  The  question  which  now  presenta 
itself  is,  whether  the  present  mode  of  reference,  by  the  election  of  an  individu- 
al who  ahall  act  as  umpire,  restricted  by  no  positive  rules,  guided  by  no  cer- 
tain law,  influenced  by  no  general  system,  is  as  advantageous  as  would  be  a 
iy9(eni  of  adjudication,  founded  upon  a  well'digeBted  code  of  international  ar- 
bitration? It  is  conceived  the  question  admits  of  but  one  answer;  and  that 
will  t>e  promptly  in  the  negative. 

**  The  Committee  think  that  the  time  for  the  proposal  of  this  Congress  ban 
arrived.  They  think  the  movement  not  unworthy  the  countenance  of  our 
national  government  They  believe  their  fellow-citizens  of  all  ranks  would 
feel  a  just  pride  in  seeins  the  Legislature  of  Massachuaetts  foremost  in  pro- 
posing this  mat  and  philanthropic  scheme.  They  therefore  nnanimously 
recommend  ue  adoptbn  of  the  foUowbg  resolves: 

"Resobtedj  That  a  rMort  to  war,  for  tbe  purpose  of  adjusting  national  disputes,  is  a 
practice  derived  from  the  barbarltm  of  former  afos,  is  incompatible  with  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  at  variance  with  the  present  state  of  civilization,  thronghoot  a  large 
part  of  the  world,  and  that,  while  it  is  IVaught  with  the  most  deplorable  evils  to  man- 
kind, moral,  political,  and  physical,  it  rarely  accomplisbea  the  object  for  which  it  Is 
waged. 

Resolved.  That  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  renders  it  the  duty  of  all  civilised 
communities,  to  unite  in  tbe  adoption  of  any  practicable  plan,  calculated  to  effect  so 
noble  an  object,  as  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Retolttedt  That  the  institution  of  a  Congress  of  Nations,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
code  of  international  law,  and  establishing  a  high  courtof  arbitration,  for  the  settlement 
of  controversies  between  nations,  is  a  scheme  worthy  of  the  careAil  attention  and  con> 
aideration  of  all  enlightened  governments. 

Ruolved,  That  his  excellency  the  ^Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  be  requested  to 
transmi^a  copy  of  these  rcRolves,  witti  tho  accompanying  report,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Executive  of  each  of  the  States,  to  be  communicated  to  thcjfr 
respective  Legislatures,  inviting  their  cooperation  in  the  proposed  object.*' 

2.  Memoir  of  Lovejoy,    By  J.  C.  &  O.  Lovkjoy.      With  an  Introductkm, 
by  John  Quincy  Adams.     1888. 

The  day  has  not  come  for  the  community  at  large  to  appreciate  the  charac- 
ter of  Lovejoy;  but  no  candid  mind  can  rise  from  tbe  perusal  of  the  volume 
before  us,  without  a  strong  impresswn  of  his  excellence  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian.   His  mind  was  cast  in  no  ordinary  mould;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought 
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of  his  resorting  to  earna)  weapons  for  the  defence  of  bis  rights,  the  time  must 
come  when  his  eminent  worth  will  be  fally  acknowledged. 

Elijah  P.  Lovsjoy  was  bom  Nov.,  1802,  at  Albion,  Me.,  andgradaated 
at  Waterville  College,  in  1826.  In  1827,  he  went  to  St  Louis,  Missouri,  as  a 
teacher;  but  in  1828,  he  engaged  in  editing  a  political  newspaper,  till  1882, 
when  he  became  hopefully  pious,  and  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  In  the  spring  of  1832,  he  commenced  his  theological  studies 
in  the  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  the  year  following  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  the  autumn  of  1883,  he  went,  by  invitation,  to  take 
charge  of  a  religious  newspaper  at  St.  Louis,  and  commenced  the  St  Louis 
Observer  in  November,  which  was  continued  there  till  his  frank  and  fearless 
honesty  provoked  Papists  and  slaveholders  to  drive  him  from  the  place  to 
Alton,  111.,  in  June,  1836,  the  third  year  of  the  paper.  At  Alton,  the  demon 
of  slavery  still  hunted  him,  and,  after  destroying  his  press  three  times, — in 
July,  1886,  in  August  and  September  of  1887, — brought  on  the  well-knowo 
tragedy  of  last  November. 

The  details  of  that  atrocious  affair,  we  shall  not  repeat.  The  mob  resolved 
that  the  paper  should  not  be  printed  at  Alton;  but  the  friends  of  law  and  order 
persisted  in  sustaining  Lovejoy  in  his  purpose  to  maintain  his  ground ;  and 
armed  themselves,  after  consultation  with  the  mayor  of  the  city,  to  defend  the 
press  in  the  store  where  it  was  temporarily  deposited.  The  mob  fired  on  the 
persons  in  the  store,  and  they  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  one  of  the  assailants. 
The  mob,  maddened  with  rum,  renewed  the  assault,  set  fire  to  the  building, 
and,  as  Lovejoy  came  out,  lodged  five  balls  in  his  body. 

We  shall  not,  after  what  has  already  been  quoted  from  peace  men  among 
abolitionists,  dwell  on  the  mistake  of  Lovejoy  and  his  associates,  in  taking  the 
rifle  to  defend  their  property,  or  vindicate  any  of  iheir  rights.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  applaud  our  revolutionary  war,  and  insist  on  the 
lawfulness  of  violence  unto  death,  in  any  case,  yet,  with  a  strange  inconsisten- 
cy, condemn  the  fallen  Lovejoy.  If  the  heroes  of  our  revolution  were  right, 
Lovejoy  was  right;  for  he  merely  applied'  their  principles  to  his  own  case. 
We  believe  he  acted  contrary  to  the  gospel ;  but  human  laws  justify  mortal 
violence  in  such  a  case.  In  the  view  of  our  own  laws,  he  was  right,  and 
wrong  only  on  the  principles  of  that  gospel,  which  forbids  our  returning  evil 
lor  evil. 

We  are  concerned  with  this  book  only  in  its  incidental  bearing  on  our  cause; 
but  from  the  preface  of  ex*president  Adams,  we  give  the  following  pertinent' 
extract,  which  we  commend  to  the  special  attention  of  those,  who  are  so  much 
engrossed  with  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  to  forget,  and  withhold  their  cooperation 
from  efforts  to  remove  the  far  greater  evils  of  war: 

**  Oovernment,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military,  is  not  the  only  nor 
the  most  pernicious  agent  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  laws  of  war,  and 
the  institutions  of  domestic  slavery,  have  been  far  more  effective  instruments 
for  converting  the  bounties  of  the  Creator  to  the  race  of  man  into  a  curse,  than 
•II  the  tyrannies  of  emperors  and  kings  that  ever  existed  upon  earth.    War  is 
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a  perpetnal  ▼iolation  of  the  right  of  haman  beings  to  life,  Hbertj,  and  the  par- 
floit  of  happineflfl,  and  slavery  is  no  more  than  the  base-born  progeny  of  war. 
The  Christian  system  of  morals,  as  delivered  by  its  Founder,  prohibits  war,  not 
in  direct,  but  in  implied,  unqualified  terms.  This  prohibition  has  not  yet  had 
its  full  development  among  the  nations  which  profess  the  Christian  faith.  They 
receive  the  law,  and  acknowledge  its  obligations,  without  yielding  obedience 
to  its  precepts.  But  the  Christian  nations,  in  their  practice  among  themselves , 
have,  in  many  important  respects,  mitigated,  and  in  others,  wholly  abolished 
the  most  cruel  usages  and  establbhed  laws  of  ancient  war,  among  which  hered- 
itary slavery  was  by  far  the  most  oppressive.  In  the  wars  of  Christian  nations 
between  themselves,  it  has  long  since  been  totally  abolished.  The  Mahometan 
and  heathen  nations  still  continue  to  make  slaves  of  their  prisoners  of  war,  and 
Christians,  after  discarding  for  ever  the  practice  of  enslaving  one  another,  have 
but  recently  begun  to  reflect  upon  the  necessary  consequence  in  the  reasoning 
of  moral  principle,  that  the  same  precept  which  forbids  them  from  holding  as  a 
slave  their  Christian  brother,  equally  interdicts  them-  from  defiling  themselves 
with  the  pollution  of  heathen  or  Mahometan  bondage. 

**  The' first  cries  of  conscience  against  the  engraftment  of  African  slavery 
npon  the  Christian  communities  of  the  European  colonies  in  America,  were 
heard  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  contest  of  liberty  began  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  own  colonists  in  North  America.  They  were  raised  by  Antho- 
ny Benezet,  a  native  of  France,  who  had  become  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. From  him  they  passed  to  Granville  Sharpe,  in  England.  Tlie  labors  of 
these  two  humble,  obscure,  powerless  Christian  philanthropists,  first  awakened 
the  civilized  world  to  the  atrocious  immorality  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
Little  less  thari  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  struggle  of  right  against  oppres- 
sion commenced,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  conventional  agreement  of  all  the 
Christian  nations,  identifying  the  African  slave  trade  with  the  crime  of  piracy.*' 

If  public  opinion  on  such  subjects  has  been  so  speedily  changed  to  so  great 
an  extent,  is  it  not  possible  to  effect,  ere-long,  such  a  change  in  regard  to  war 
8S  shall  soon  banbh  it  from  every  Christian  land? 
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ENCOURAGEMENTS  FOR  WRITERS  AND  SPEAKERS  TO  ENGAGE 

IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

Why  are  tberaso  few  writers  and  speakers  in  favor  of  per* 
manent  and  universal  peace  ?  It  is  not  because  there  are  no 
eloquent  men  who  feel  that  such  a  consummation  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  but  because  the  world  is  deluded  with  a  notion 
of  its  impracticability.  Art  there  not,  however,  great  efncour* 
agementi  for  those  who  have  a  pen  to  wields  or  a  voice  to 
speak,  to  employ  them  in  this  cause  7 

A  mere  posnbility  of  securing  an  end  so  noble  in  conception, 
and  so  full  of  certain  and  immeasurable  beneGt,  should  itself  be 
a  powerful  incitement.  But  th^re  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  attempt,  resolutely  and  patiently  made,  would  succeed. 
The  Christian  world  has  been  a  great  slaughter-field ;  but  the 
analogy  of  its  progress  in  other  respects,  for  a  century,  proves 
that  it  needs  only  men  of  perseverance,  broad  views,  and  ex- 
panded benevolence,  to  make  it,  in  half  that  time,  a  beautiful 
garden,  bearing  abundantly  the  fruits  of  peace.  What  errone* 
ous  sentiment  relative  to  peace  cannot  be  corrected  ?  What 
selfish  passions, — the  spring  of  war, — cannot  be  turned  into 
peaceful  channels  ?  Because  the  labor  of  removing  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  inveterate  passions  in  favor  of  war  is  so  great, 
writers  may  indolently  say.  '*  We  can  do  nothing  more  than 
lament  its  greatness ; "  but  is  it  not  iltomanly  to  be  disheartened 
by  its  greatness,  since  the  blessed  consequences  of  its  achieve- 
ment are  greater  still  ? 

The  work  is  arduous.  It  requires  wisdom,  and  labor,  and 
self-denial.    But  to  a  noble  mind,  the  arduousness  of  such  an 
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enterprise  is  a  reason,  not  for  reluctance,  but  for  eagerness,  to 
engage  in  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  success  will  be  in  proportion 
to  effi>rt. 

Another  encouragement  is  the  success  of  past  efforts.  Few 
have  been  the  organized  efforts  so  to  correct  the  public  mind 
as  to  lead  it  to  aim  at  permanent  peace ;  yet  these  have  had 
iheir  share  in  producing  the  paciBc  state  of  the  world.  The 
noiseless  reports  and  essays  on  peace  have  awakened  some  of 
the  learned  and  powerful  to  inquiry.  The  endeavor  to  lead 
nations  to  refer  their  disputes  to  an  umpire,  instead  of  the  sword, 
secures  attention.  What,  but  the  progress  of  pacific  views,  has 
for  years  held  back  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  with  mil- 
lions of  men  in  arms,  from  ravage  and  blood  ?  From  the  past 
we  may  infer,  that,  could  a  few  master  spirits  infuse  into  the 
lit.erature  of  Europe  and  America,  "  in  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  thai  bum,''  a  love  of  peace,  and  a  detestation  of 
war,  the  mass  of  mind  would  be  controlled,  jealousy  allayed, 
and  armies  disbanded.     When  the  truth,  that  war,  the 

"Mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play," 

in  which  kings  are  gainers,  and  their  subjects  losers,  can  by 
the  voice  and  pen  be  wrought  intathe  daily  sentiments  of  the 
reading  part  of  the  world,  the  remainder  will  not  be  duped  to 
play  it  longer. 

Already  have  the  few  writers  on  peace  convinced  some,  that 
there  is  higher  honor  than  that  of  arms,  and  that  the  real  heroes 
and  benefactors  of  the  world  afe  those  whose  benevolent  hearts 
and  powejful  intellects  have  achieved  moral,  bloodless  revolu* 
tions,  to  elevate  and  bless  the  race.  They  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  public  mind,  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  and  clear- 
ness  in  presenting  truth ;  and  no  reason  exists  why  zeal,  and 
argument,  and  facts,  should  not  continue  to  prevail.  Our  cause, 
once  almost  universally  deemed  chimerical,  now  commands 
respect  from  wise  men.  What  may  we  not  expect,  when 
greater  efibrts  are  made,  in  more  propitious  circumstances,  and 
by  greater  numbers  ?  Will  not  the  public  conscience  yield  to 
written  and  living  eloquence,  and  be  moulded  by  those  who 
will  vigorously  attempt  to  do  it  ? 

TAe  success  of  other  moral  enterprises  is  an  encouragement. 
The  trade  in  slaves  was  once  as  honorable  as  is  now  that  of 
war.  For  centuries,  had  African  villages  been  burnt,  the  en- 
dearing ties  of  kindred  rent  asunder,  and  millions  chained  in 
the  slave-fihip  to  perish,  to  be  cast  into  the  deep,  or  forced  to 
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drag  oat  a  mberabie  and  hopeless  bondage.  Prejudice,  passion 
and  avarice  are  not  more  strongly  arrayed  against  the  abolition 
of  war,  than  they  were  against  that  of  the  slave-trade.  But 
this,  with  God's  blessing,  was  argued  down  by  the  voices  and 
pens  of  the  Wilberforces  and  Clarksons ;  noble  men !  though 
at  Grst  called  fanatics. 

It  was  more  improbable  that  the  doctrines  of  temperance 
would  succeed,  than  that  those  of  peace  will.  The  objection 
now  urged  against  the  latter, — "it  is  impracticable," — ^was 
urged  against  the  former.  L^ither  had  to  contend,  not  only 
with  "  Mammon  himself,  and  all  his  hosts," — him,  who,  "  as 
Grod,  sitteth  b  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is 
God," — and  an  army  of  ignorant,  selfish,  and  servile  priests, 
but  with  the  wickedness  and  blind  superstition  of  nearly  all  the 
people  of  Europe  besides.  Was  ever  any  thing  more  hopeless 
of  retrieve,  than  that  formidable  array  of  evils  and  legalised 
crimes  which  had  been  accumulating  for  centuries?  Tet,  in 
the  strength  of  conscious  rectitude,  he  plied  the  weapons  of 
Scripture  truth,  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds ; 
and  the  foundations  of  many  generations  were  broken  up ;  the 
moral  world  trembled  to  its  centre.  Let  no  man,  then,  deem 
such  a  revolution  in  the  public  mind,  as  will  secure  the  peace 
of  the  world,  impossible.  In  such  an  enterprise,  the  astute 
pen  and  the  ardent  tongue  cannot  fail  of  great  results. 

The  next  encouragement  is  found  in  the  many  influences^ 
HM,  literary f  and  commercialy  cooperating  incidentally  with 
direct  efibrts  for  peace.  Natidhs  are  learning,  that  to  afford, 
commetx^ial  advantages  to  others  may  procure  equal  or  greatw 
advantages  in  return,  and  yet  all  parties  be  gainers.  Com<» 
merce  is  throwing  many  a  cord  of  mutual  interest  around  the 
nations,  to  draw  them  together  in  perpetual  amity.  Behold, 
too,  the  progress  of  knowledge, — a  pioneer  and  harbinger  of 
peace.  The  discoveries  in  science,  the  application  of  machinery 
to  the  arts,  the  improvements  in  printing  and  navigation,  and 
the  greater  diffiision  of  education,  give  assurance  that  the  world 
b  tending  to  a  golden  age. 

The  spirit  of  oppression  is  fleeing  from  the  earth.  The 
British  nation  rose  in  generous  enthusiasm,  and  loudly  declared 
to  her  king  and  Pariiament,  and  to  the  worid,  that  West  India 
slavery  should  exist  no  longer.  A  like  spirit  is  extending  else* 
where.  But,  if  slavery  must  flee,  so  must  its  concomitant  and 
progenitor,^-war« 

To  all  these  encouragements,  add  the  powerfid  and  pre^ 
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vaUing  influenees  of  Chriitianity.  Indeed^  it  is  from  these 
that  freedom  is  rousing  up,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  slumber. 
And  from  these,  men  associate  Ibr  the  purpose  of  drying  up, 
one  after  another,  the  sources  of  crime  and  war.  The  subjects 
of  the  Prince  of  peace  will  never  lie  down  to  rest,  till  every 
tribe  of  man  acknowledge  his  sceptre.  They  compass  the 
world,  in  "taking  the  guage  and  dimensions  of  misery,"  to 
alleviate  it ;  in  seeking  out  die  sons  of  ignorance,  to  instruct 
them,  and  of  crime,  to  reform  them ;  and  in  throwing  around 
the  innocent  a  guard  of  friendly  and  voluntary  restraint,  to 

E reserve  them.  Each  triumph  in  every  other  department  of 
Christian  influence  is  making  way  for  the  final  triumph  of 
peace.  Let  then  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer,  and  the  tongue 
of^the  eloquent  orator,  be  put  in  speedy  requintion. 

But  diere  remains  an  encouragement  greater  than  all, — ike 
promise  of  God.  "In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish, 
and  abundance  of  peace."  "They  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more."  "  Of  the]  increase  of  his  government,  and 
peace,  there  shall  be  no  end. 

Such  promises  are  misused,  if  made  any  excuse  for  indolence, 
or  feeble  effort  They  are  no  encouragement  to  any  thing  but 
activity  and  perseverance  in  appropriate  labors  for  holiness  and 
peace.  One  purpose  of  the  prophecies  is  to  encourage  effiNrt, 
and  direct  its  application.  Even  were  there  no  promises,  your 
labor  would  not  be  lost  J^t  behold  here,  ye  scribes  well 
iDStructed,  the  assurance  from  God  himself  of  those  peaceful 
days,  which  are  the  prayer  of  the  saint  below,  and  the  song  of 
angels  above* 

lie  who  shall  so  write  on  this  theme  as  to  conciliate  the 
prejudiced,  convince  the  selfish  and  doubting,  and  reach  the 
hearts  of  all,  shall  be  read  in  the  present  and  in  the  coming 
age.  He  will  have  that  highest  of  terrestrial  honor,  the  rever* 
ent  gratitude  of  the  good  of  all  times ;  for  he  aided  in  stanching 
fountains  which  poured  floods  of  weeping,  and  sorrow,  and 
crime,  and  death,  and  desolation,  over  all  the  plains  of  this  fair 
worid. 

And  cannot  men  be  made  to  understand  their  interest  and 
their  duty  ?  Can  they  not  be  shown  that,  as  Jefierson  said, 
"  war  is  entirely  inefficient  towards  redressing  wrong,  and  mul* 
tiplies  instead  of  indemnifying  losses?"  Cannot  nations  be 
latight  the  folly  of  being  borne  down,  as  most  are,  by  their  own 
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or  dteir  fathers'  wars  ?  Does  it  require  uncommon  liietoric,  to 
show  that  these  losses  and  horrors  fall  on  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  ? 

Who  will  harness  bioHelf  for  tUs  peaceful  combat  ?  Its 
very  dif&culties,  as  well  as  its  importance,  and  past  success, 
invite  you;  The  triumphs  of  other  moral  enterprises,  once 
more  hopeless  than  this,  and  the  various  genid,  auxiliaiy  influx 
ences  of  the  civil  and  intellectual  world,  invite  you.  Science 
and  education  are  awake;  liberty  is  supplanting  tyramiy; 
Christianity  is  plying  its  hundred  engines  of  benevdent  and 
irresistible  combination ;  and  the  sure  pionuse  and  falessiDg  of 
God  await  the  obedient. 

Teach  the  worid  that  it  is  avarice,  and  revenge,  and  fiilae 
honor,  which  in  one  hour  fill  half  the  dwellings  in  a  land  with 
the  bitterest  waitings.  Analyze  martial  glory;  expose  the 
pompous  array  and  deceitful  glare  of  military  and  naval 
achievement.  Ask  if  the  fame  cmT  the  general  be  not  tarnished, 
yea,  polluted  even  to  abhorrence,  with  murder,  and  debauchery, 
and  broken  hearts  of  friends  and  foes, — ^with  devastated  fields 
and  conflagrated  cities.  Lay  hold  on  this  gateway  to  death 
and  hell,  and  aid  to  close  it  up  for  ever.  £.  G.  H. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JEFFERSON  AGAINST  WAR. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  immortalized  by  the  part  he  took  in 
the  establishment  of  our  independence,  both  wrote  and  acted 
with  great  decision  in  favor  of  peace.  His  pacific  sentiments, 
scattered  through  bis  writings,  were  exemplified  in  the  policy 
which  he  pursued  as  a  statesman,  especially  at  the  head  of  our 
government.    I  select  only  a  few  extracts. 

**  I  stand  in  awe,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Snclair,  in 
1796,  ^  at  the  mighty  conflict  to  which  two  ^reat  nations  are 
advancing,  and  recoil  with  honor  at  the  ferociousness  of  man. 
Will  nations'  never  devise  a  more  rational  umpire  of  diflferences 
than  force?  Are  there  no  means  of  coercing  injustice  more 
gratifying  to  our  nature  than  a  waste  of  the  blood  of  thousandsi 
a&d  of  the  labor  of  millions,  of  our  fellow-creatures  ? " 

"^  We  see  numerous  societies  of  men,  the  aboriginals  of  this 
oouatry,  living  Kmtfaer  without  acknowledgment  of  either  laws 
or  magistracy.    Yet  they  live  in  peace  among  tl|emsdveSy  and 
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acts  of  violence  are  as  nre  in  their  societies,  as  in  nations  which 
keep  the  sword  of  law  in  perpetual  activity.  Public  reproach, 
a  refusal  of  common  offices,  interdictions  of  the  commerce  and 
comforts  of  society,  are  found  as  effisctual  as  the  coarser  instru* 
ments  of  force.  Nations,  like  these  individuals,  stand  towards 
each  other  only  in  the  relations  of  natural  right.  Might  thev 
not,  like  them,  be  peaceably  punished  for  violence  and  wrong  ? 

^'  Wonderful  has  been  the  progress  of  human  improvement 
b  other  respects.  Let  us  then  hope,  that  the  law  of  nature 
will  in  time  influence  the  proceedings  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
mdividuals,  and  that  we  shall  at  length  be  sensible,  that  toar 
%$  afi  imtrumetU  entirely  inefficient  towards  redressing  wrong j 
and  MULTIPLIES  instead  of  indemnifying  losses  J^ 

"  Had  the  money  which  has  been  spent  in  the  present  war, 
been  employed  in  making  roads,  and  constructing  canals  of 
navigation  and  irrigation  through  the  country,  not  a  hovel  in 
the  highlands  of  Scodand,  or  the  mountains  of  Au  vergne,  would 
have  been  without  a  boat  at  its  door,  a  rill  of  water  in  eveiy 
field,  and  a  road  to  its  market-town.  Had  the  money  we  have 
ourselves  lost  by  the  lawless  depredations  of  all  the  belligerent 
powers,  been  employed  in  the  same  way,  what  communications 
would  have  been  opened  of  roads  and  waters !  Tet,  were  we 
to  go  to  war  for  redress,  we  should  only  plunge  deeper  into 
loss,  and  disable  ourselves  for  half  a  century  more  for  attaining 
the  same  end.  A  war  would  cost  us  more  than  would  cut 
through  the  isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  that  of  Suez  might  have 
been  opened  with  what  a  single  year  has  seen  thrown  away 
upon  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  These  truths  are  palpable,  and 
must,  in  the  progress  of  time,  have  their  influence  on  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  nations.'' 

These  remarks,  though  tinctured  somewhat  with  Jefferson's 
well*known  infidelity,  are  much  clearer  and  stronger  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  man ;  and  the  following  con* 
trast, — though  not  designed  by  himself  as  such, — between 
Napoleon  and  William  renn,  will  furnish  a  still  more  striking 
exhibition  of  his  pacific  views  and  feelings. 

Alluding  to  die  commemoration  of  Penn's  arrival  in  this 
country,  he  says, ''  I  learn,  with  sincere  pleasure,  that  a  day 
will  be  set  apart  for  rendering  the  honors  so  justly  due  to  the 
greatest  lawgiver  the  world  has  produced ;  the  first  in  ancient 
or  modem  times  who  has  laid  the  foundation  of  government  on 
the  pure  and  unadulterated  principles  of  peace,  of  reason,  and 
right ;  and  in  parallelism  with  whose  institutions,  to  name  the 
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dretms  of  a  Minos  aod  a  Soloo,  or  the  military  and  monkiih 
establishments  of  a  Lycurgus,  is  tnily  an  abandonment  of  all 
regard  to  the  only  legitimate  object  of  government, — ^tbe  hap- 
piness of  man/'  * 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Adams  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  he  exclaims,  '^  How  miserably,  how  meanly  has  he 
closed  his  inflated  career !  What  a  sample  of  the  bathos  will 
bis  hbtoiy  present !  Bonaparte  was  a  lion  only  in  the  field ; 
in  civil  life  a  cold-blooded,  calculating,  unprincipled  usurper 
without  a  virtue ;  no  statesman,  knowing  notning  of  commerce, 
political  economy,  or  civil  government.  1  once  supposed  biui 
a  great  man ;  but  now  1  set  him  down  as  a  great  scoundrel 
only." 


VOLTAIRE  AGAINST  WAR. 


Voltaire,  though  a  bold  and  bitter  enemy  of  that  gospd 
on  which  alone  we  can  rely  for  the  entire  abolition  of  war,  has 
nevertheless  filled  his  writings  with  strong  denunciations  of  this 
custom.  "  Famine,  the  plague,  and  war,"  he  says,  *'  are  the 
three  most  famous  ingredients  in  the  misery  t)f  this  lower  world. 
Under  Amine  may  be  classed  all  the  noxious  kinds  of  food 
which  want  compels  us  to  use,  thus  shortening  our  life  while 
we  hope  to  support  it.  In  the  plague  are  included  all  conta- 
gious distempers ;  and  these  are  not  less  than  two  or  three 
thousand.  These  two  evils  we  receive  (fom  Providence ;  but 
war,  in  which  all  these  evils  are  concentrated,  we  owe  to  the 
fancy  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons  scattered  over  the  globe 
under  the  name  of  princes  and  ministers.  The  most  hardened 
flatterer  will  allow,  that  war  b  ever  attended  with  plague  and 
famine,  especially  if  he  has  seen  the  military  hospitals  of  Ger- 
many, or  passed  through  villages  where  some  notable  feat  of 
arms  has  been  performed." 

**  When  a  sovereign  wbhes  to  embark  in  war,  be  picks  up  a 
multitude  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  lose, 
clothes  them  with  coarse  blue  cloth,  puts  on  them  hats  bound 
with  coarse  white  worsted,  makes  them  turn  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  thus  marches  them  away  to  glory !  Other  princes, 
on  this  armament,  take  part  in  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
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and  soon  cover  a  small  extent  of  country  with  more  hireling 
murderers  than  Jengbiz-Khan,  Tamerlane  and  Baiazet  bad  at 
their  heels.  Peop^  at  no  small  distance,  on  hearing  that 
fighting  is  afoot,  and  that,  if  they  would  join,  there  are  five  or 
six  sous  a  day  for  them,  immediately  divide  into  two  bands 
like  reapers,  and  go  and  sell  their  services  to  the  first  bidder. 
These  multitudes  furiously  butcher  one  another  not  only  with- 
out having  any  concern  in  the  quarrel,  but  without  so  much  as 
knowing  what  it  is  about." 

**  An  odd  circumstance  in  this  infernal  business  is,  that  eveiy 
chief  of  those  ruffians  has  his  colors  consecrated,  and  solemnly 
prays  to  God,  before  be  goes  to  destroy  his  neighbor.  If  the 
slain  b  battle  do  not  exceed  two  or  three  thousand,  the  fortu- 
nate commander  does  not  think  it  worth  thanking  God  for ; 
but  if,  besides  killing  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  he  has  been 
so  far  favored  of  Heaven  as  totally  to  destroy  some  remaikabie 
place,  then  a  verbose  hymn  is  sung." 

'^  All  courtiers  pay  a  certain  number  of  orators  to  celebrate 
these  sangubaiy  achievements.  They  are  all  very  long-winded 
in  their  harangues ;  but  in  not  one  of  all  these  discourses  have 
^bev  the  spirit  to  animadvert  on  war,  that  scourge  and  crime 
which  includes  all  others.  Put  together  all  the  vices  of  all 
ages  and  places ;  and  never  will  they  coma  up  to  the  xnischie& 
and  enormities  of  one  campaign." 

"  Ye  ministers  of  God !  bungling  physicians  of  the  soul !  to 
bellow  ibr  an  hour  or  more  against  a  few  flea-bites,  but  say 
BOt  a  word  about  that  horrid  distemper  which  tears  us  to  pieces ! 
Bum  your  books,  ye  moralizing  philosophers!  Whilst  thiie 
honor  of  a  few  shall  make  it  an  act  of  lovalty  to  butcher  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  part  of  mankind  devoted  to 
heroism  will  be  the  roost  execrable  and  destructive  monsters  in 
all  nature.  Of  what  avail  is  humanity,  benevolence,  modesty, 
temperance,  mildness,  discietbn,  or  piety,  when  half  a  pound 
of  lead  shatters  my  body ;  when  I  expire  at  the  age  of  twenty 
in  agonies  unspeakable,  and  amidst  thousands  in  the  same  mis- 
erable condition ;  when  my  eyes,  in  their  last  opening,  see  my 
native  town  all  in  a  blaze,  and  the  last  sounds  I  hear  are  the 
sturieks  and  groans  of  women  and  children  expiring  among  the 
ruins?"* 

*  Ladd'i  Emej  on  Peace  and  War,  No.  26. 
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A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

A  LSADiNO  object  of  our  Society  is,  **  to  devise  means  for  insuring 
universal  and  permanent  peace ; "  and  whatever  we  may  say  about 
the  incongruity  of  war  with  the  gospel,  and  ''its  baleful  influence  on 
all  the  great  interests  of  mankind,^  is  designed  to  prepare  the  publie 
mind  for  the  permanent  adoption  of  other  expedients  than  the  sword 
ibr  the  adjustment  of  international  disputes.  We  think  some  portion 
of  the  community  ripe  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  give  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  pages  of  our  present 
volume. 

We  would,  however,  remind  our  readers,  that  such  a  tribunal  in 
only  one  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  preservation  of  peace; 
nor  will  nations  resort  to  this  or  any  other  substitute  for  the  sword, 
until  roused  by  more  impressive  views  of  the  guilt  and  evils  of  war 
than  are  now  entertained  by  the  mass  of  Christians  themselves. 
Such  views  are  in  truth  the  mainsprings  of  this  cause ;  for,  if  there 
were  a  will,  it  would  soon  find  a  way, — a  congress  of  nations,  or 
some  other  expedient, — ^to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  Correct 
public  opinion,  and  war  dies  of  course  from  sheer  want  of  the  popu- 
lar suslenanoe  requisite  for  its  supjiod*  We  have  been  laboring 
chiefly  to  produce  in  the  popular  mind  such  a  change  as  shall  con- 
strain rulers  to  devise  jome  method  better  than  bayonets  and  bulletB 
for  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties ;  and  we  rejoice  that 
there  is  now  a  disposition,  so  general,  and  so  fost  increasing,  in 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  superseding  entirely  the  alleged  nnoen- 
sity  of  war  by  a  tribunal,  call  it  what  yon  plaawn,  llMt  aluNild,  as  m 
band  of  exalted  pacificafrs,  peifoim  for  the. confederated  nations  of 
Chriatendom  aaaantially  the  same  office  in  this  respect  that  our  own 
Congraaa  does  to  the  Btates  associated  in  our  republic. 

Tbia  subject  b  one  of  vast  extent;  and  we  have  already  an  aoen- 
■mlation  of  materials,  probably  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  which 
we  shall  lay  before  them  as  fast  as  other  claims  upon  our  pages  will 
permit,  in  illustration  of  the  following  points: 

1.  The  neeeaUy  of  iuA  a  iribunid.  It  is  needed  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes  besides  that  of  keeping  the  civilized  world  in  peace ; 
and  to  regard  this  as  its  only  use  or  aim  would  be  as  wide  of  the 
trath  as  it  would  be  to  consider  legislatures  and  courts  as  designed 
merely  to  restrain  citizens  from  fighting  each  other.  There  is  at 
present  no  law  of  nations,  only  treatises  on  the  subject  which  derifn 
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ftll  their  authority  from  the  reputation  of  their  respective  authors ; 
and  we  need  a  eongress  of  nations  to  frame  such  a  code,  and  a  eovH 
of  nations  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect,  and  to  adjudicate  what- 
ever cases  of  international  difficulty  might  be  brought  before  them. 

S.  The  pradtcabUUy  qfsuch  a  congress  and  courL  This  point,  envi- 
roned with  difficulties,  and  viewed  by  too  many  with  absolute  skep* 
ticism,  or  strong  distrust,  we  shall  discuss  at  some  length ;  and 
endeavor  to  prove,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  past  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  government,  and  from  the  present  condition, 
habits  and  tendencies  of  the  civilized  world,  that  the  scheme  in  some 
form  is  entirely  feasible. 

3.  The  tfi/Zuence  of  such  a  trUmnai  in  gradually  superseding  tMtr,  and 
tn  leading  the  way  to  its  entire  and  perpetual  abolUion,  It  may  be  thp 
work  of  ages  to  accomplish  **  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  ;**  but  we  shall  maintain,  as  a  point  capable  of  being  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  -of  every  candid,  intelligent  mind,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  court  would  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
system  of  national  revenge,  just  as  our  civil  courts  have  abolished 
the  practice  of  private  revenge  prevalent  for  ages  through  the  world, 
and  claimed  as  a  matter  of  unquestionable  right  and  necessity. 

Collateral  topics  we  shall  occasionally  discuss ;  but  these  will  be 
Qur  main  points.  We  shall  aim  to  make  the  subject  directly  praetiealj 
and  shall  call  upon  the  fiiends  of  peace,  upon  all  that  are  desirous 
of  averting  the  calamities  of  war  from  our  own  country,  and  from 
all  Christendom,  to  unite  in  peUHoning  Congress  to  take  hold  of  this 
matter  in  earnest  The  work  is  already  begun  under  auspices 
highly  encouraging,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England ;  and 
we  wish  everyone  of  our  readers  to  examine  the  sul^ectwith  a  view 
to  speedy  and  energetic  action. 

HISTOKICAIi  HOTICXS. 
vr  T.  a.  ur»AMy  of  bowboiii  coiAJias* 

The  proposition  has  been  made  by  the  friends  of  peace,  that  there 
should  be  a  congress  of  nations,  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
civilized  states,  and  assembled  for  the  purpose  ofpromoting  the 
ereat  objects  of  national  intercourse  and  peace.  This  proposition 
kas  met  with  considerable  £ivor  in  the  United  States ;  and  there  can 
be  no  question,  that  it  is  richly  deserving  of  a  careful  and  candid 
consideration. 

The  idea  of  an  international  congress  is  not  altogether  new.  Hen- 
i^  IV  of  France  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  closer  union  of 
the  European  states,  by  means  of  such  a  body,  which  should  have 
the  authority  to  decide  and  settle  all  disputes  arising  among  the 
members  of  it.  At  a  later  period,  a  French  writer,  bv  the  name  of 
Saint  Pierre,  renewed  the  topic  *^  He  was  for  ever  (says  Voltaire, 
who  probably  had  but  little  sympathy  with  such  a  proposition)  in- 
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•utiog  on  tfae  project  of  a  perpetual  peace,  and  of  a  sort  of  parli»- 
sient  of  Europe,  which  he  called  the  European  Diet''  Although  no 
permanent  hody  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  formed,  still  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  frequently  aasembled  to- 
gether by  means  of  their  diplomatic  agents,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces as  to  give  to  these  assemblies  the  appearance  and  the  name  of 
congresses.  The  history  of  European  congresses  appears  to  begin 
with  the  diplomatic  assemblies,  held  at  the  two  towns  of  Munster 
and  Osnabruck;  but  which,  by  the  agreement  of  tfae  parties  concern- 
ed, formed  but  one  congress.  This  congress  was  first  opened  in 
December,  1644,  and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  From 
this  period  till  1713,  there  were  no  less  than  ten  public  conferences 
or  congresses,  held  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  the  Congress  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Congress  of  Breda,  which  terminated  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
Denmark  on  the  other;  the  successive  congresses  of  later  periods  at 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  at  Nimegueu,  at  Frankfort,  at  Ryswick,  at  Oliva,  uc 
Radzyn,  Altona,  and  Carlowitz. 

The  assemblies  of  this  kind  subsequently  held,  between  the  yeara 
of  1713  and  1814,  were  twenty-two  in  number ;  the  objects  and  re- 
sults of  some  of  which  are  noticed  as  follows  in  the  concise  account, 
drawn  up  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. — **(l-)  The  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  was  ended  by  the  congress  at  Utrecht,  to  which 
France,  England,  the  states-general,  Savoy,  the  emperor,  Portugal, 
Prussia,  the  pope,  Venice,  Genoa,  the  electorates  of  Mentz,  Cologne, 
Treves,  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  together  with  Hanover 
and  Lorraine,  sent  their  plenipotentiaries  in  January,  1713,  after 
France  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  preliminaries  settled  Oct  8, 1711, 
had  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  peace,  and  had  thus  already  decided, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  new  relations  which  were  to  exist  between 
the  states.  At  Utrecht,  also,  French  diplomacy  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  union  of  the  powers  interested,  by  a  regulation  that  each  of 
the  allies  should  give  in  his  demands  separately.  The  dissensions 
between  them  increased  when  they  saw  that  the  negotiations  of 
Great  Britain  were,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on  in  secret,  and  im- 
mediately with  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  result  was  eight  sepa- 
rate treaties  of  peace,  which  France,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  Sa- 
voy and  Portugal  made  with  each  other,  between  1713  and  1715, 
leaving  Austria  and  the  etnpire  to  themselves.  (See  Utrecht,  Peace 
o£)  Since  that  time,  the  mtisb,  from  their  naval  and  commercial 
power,  have  taken  the  lead  among  the  principal  states,  and  the  in- 
terest of  England  has  determined  the  fate  of  the  European  system 
of  a  balanee  ofpower^  as  it  is  called.  (2.)  The  Congress  of  Baden,  in, 
June,  1714,  was  a  mere  act  of  form  to  change  the  peace  concluded 
at  Rastadt  by  Eugene  and  Villars,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and 
of  France,  and  which  rested  upon  the  peace  of  Utrecbt,  into  a  peace 
of  the  empire  (drawn  up  in  Latin).  (3.)  The  congress  at  Antwerp 
was  also  a  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  England  there 
BBediated  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  states-general, 
and  concluded  the  barrier  treaty  of  Nov.  15, 1715w  (4)  The  congresa 
at  Cambray,  in  172S,  was  held  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the 
emperor,  Spain,  Savoy  and  Parma,  with  resard  to  the  execution  of 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  conditions  of  the  quadruple  allianeoy 
Bngiaad  and  Franoebaing  mediators.  But  Philip  V  of  SpeiOyoflhiid-* 
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•d  by  the  rejeetion  of  bis  dmigbter,  who  had  been  betrofhed  to 
Louis  XV  (in  April,  ITftS)^  recalled  bis  minister  frona  Cambray,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  Auatria  at  Vienna,  April  20,  1725,  in  which 
be  became  guarantee  for  the  pragmatic  sanction.  The  defensive 
alliance,  soon  after  concluded  between  Austria  and  Spain,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  counter-alliance  between  England,  France,  the  United 
Provinces,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hesse-Cassel  and  Wolfenbuttel,  form- 
ed at  Hermhausen.  On  the  other  band,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  some 
German  states,  joined  the  alliance  of  Vienna.  A  general  war  ap- 
peared to  be  approaching,  when  Austria,  by  the  temfiorary  suspen* 
•ion  of  the  comiiany  of  Osteod,  and  Spain,  by  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land at  the  Piardo,  opened  the  way  for  a  reconciliation.  (5.)  The  con- 
gress at  Soissons,  in  June,  172B,  was  convened  to  effect  a  similar 
•ettlement  between  Austria,  France,  England  and  8|min ;  but  the 
French  minister.  Cardinal  Fleury,  succeeded  in  dividing  Spain  and 
Austria,  and  France,  Spain  and  England  formed  a  treatv  of  amity 
and  mutual  defence,  at  Seville,  in  ]^29(to  which  Holland  acceded)^ 
in  order  to  give  law  to  Austria.  The  congress  at  Soissons  was  thua 
dissolved,  and  injured  Austria  took  up  arms.  But  the  guarantee  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  England  and  Holland  undertook,  in- 
duced the  emperor,  Charles  VI,  in  1731,  to  accept  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  Seville.  (6.)  The  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  April, 
1748,  in  which  France,  Austria,  England,  Spain,  Sai^dinia,  Holland, 
Modena  and  Genoa  took  part,  terminated  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Oct  18,  1748.  (7.)  The 
aeven  years'  war  between  England  and  France  was  ended  without 
a  congress ;  but  Austria,  Saxony  and  Prussia  concluded  a  |»eHre  at 
the  Congress  of  Hubertsburg;  Feb.  15,  1763,  the  session  having 
lasted  from  Dec,  1762^  (8.)  The  congress  at  Teschen,  in  March, 
1779,  decided  the  dispute  with  regard  to  the  Bsvarian  succession,  by 
the  mediation  of  France  and  Russia,  between  the  contending  |x>w- 
ers,  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  elector  palatine,  the  elector  of  Saxo- 
nv,  and  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  sent  their  ministers,  but  not  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  hereditary  succession  was  the  subject  of 
negotiation.  (9J\  Russia  and  Austria  offered  their  mediation  to 
France  and  England  in  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  Vien- 
na was  proposed  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  France  refused  the 
mediation ;  and  when  the  Russian  and  Austrian  ministers  wished  to 
take  part,  as  mediators,  in  the  congress  opened  at  Paris,  in  October, 
1782,  by  the  ministers  of  France,  S|)ain,  England,  Holland  and  the 
United  States,  the  prelirYiinaries  of  peace  were  settled  without  their 
knowledge,  Nor.  30,  1782,  and  Jan.  20,  1783,  also  the  definitive 
te^aty  of  Versailles  and  of  Paris,  Sept  3,  1783,  and  that  with  Hol- 
land, May -20, 1784.  (10.)  The  disputes  of  Joseph  II  with  the  repub- 
lic of  Holland,  relating  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  other  sub- 
jects, in  1784,  induced  France  to  offer  its  mediation ;  and  a  congresa 
waa  opened  at  Versailles,  Dec  8  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Frencli 
Diinister,  Count  Vergennes,  and  the  im(>erial  and  Dutch  ministers. 
It  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  Nov.  8,  1785,  by  wiiich 
the  barrier  treaty  of  1715,  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  17^)1,  were 
annulled,  the  boundaries  of  Flanders  restored  as  they  were  in  1064| 
several  strips  of  land  yielded  up  to  the  eifnperor,  and,  as  a  cnmpen- 
«ation  for  his  claims,  Jt  sum  of  10,000,000  florins,  of  which  Frnnoa 
eontributad  4,500,000^  to  prevent  the  eongreaa  from  being  diaaolved 
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On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Scheldt  remained  cloaed,  and  the  emperor 
gaTe  up  the  rest  of  bis  claims." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  enumeration.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  coDgresses,  embracing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  have  been  repeated  at  short  intervals  from  the  last 
mentioned  period  down  to  tbe  present  time.  Wars  have  been  ter- 
minated by  thftm;  conflicting  jurisdictions  have  been  settled;  boun- 
daries have  been  ascertained ;  commercial  conventions  have  been 
formed ;  and  in  various  ways  the  interests  of  friendly  intercourse 
and  of  peace  have  been  promoted.  About  the  year  18^,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  by  tbe  then  Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  other  repub- 
lics of  North  and  South  America,  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  an  in- 
ternational congress,  to  be  assembled  at  Panama.  The  proposition 
excited  much  interest,  both  from  its  novel  character,  and  in  view  of 
the  important  results  which  it  might,  by  possibility,  lead  to.  It  was 
accepted  by  tbe  government  of  the  United  States ;  but,  owing  to  the 
disturbed  and  revolutionary  condition  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, the  assembly  met  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time ;  and 
the  hopes  which  it  naturally  excited,  failed  to  be  realized.  Duriqg 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
a  communication  was  made  (March  15, 1826)  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  President  Adums,  in  which  the  following  passages 
are  particularly  worthy  of  being  introduced  here,  as  having  a  close 
connection  with  some  of  the  topics  that  have  already  claimed  our 
attention. 

^  It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  immediately 
aAer  the  close  of  the  war  of  our  independence,  a  measure,  closely 
analogous  to  this  Congress  of  Panama,  was  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  our  Confederation,  and  for  purposes  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter. Three  commissioners,  with  plenipotentiary  powers,  were 
appointed  to  negotiate  treaties  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce 
vfith  all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  They  met,  and  resided 
for  that  purpose  about  one  year  at  Paris ;  and  the  only  result  of 
their  negotiations  at  that  time,  was  the  first  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Prussia — memorable  in  the  diplomatic  annals  of 
the  world,  and  precious  as  a  monument  of  the  principles,  in  relation 
to  commerce  and  maritime  warfare,  with  which  our  country  entered 
upon  her  career,  as  a  member  of  tbe  great  ftmily  of  independent 
nations.  This  treatv,  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  consecrated  three  fundamental 
principles  of  the  foreign  inteixourse  which  the  congress  of  that 
period  were  desirous  of  establishing.  First,  equal  reciprocity,  and 
the  mutual  stipulation  of  the  privileges  of  the  roost  &vored  nation  in 
the  commercial  exchanges  of  peace ;  secondly,  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate war  upon  the  ocean ;  and,  thirdly,  restrictions  favorable  to  neu- 
tral commerce  upon  belligerent  practices,  with  regard  to  contra* 
band  of  war  and  blockades.  A  painful,  it  may  be  said,  a  calamitous^ 
experience  of  more  than  forty  years,  has  demonstrated  the  deep  im- 
portance of  these  same  principles,  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
this  nation,  and  to  the  welfare  of  all  maritime  states,  and  has  illus- 
trated the  profound  wisdom  with  which  they  were  assumed  as  car- 
dinal points  of  the  policy  of  the  Union. 

"At  that  time,  in  the  infiiney  of  their  political  existence,  under  tho 
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influence  of  those  principles  of  liberty  and  of  ri^t,  so  confenial  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  had  just  fought  and  triumphed,  they  were 
able  but  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  one  great  and  philosophical,  though 
absolute,  sovereign,  in  Europe,  to  their  liberal  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples. They  could  obtain  no  more.  Since  then,  a  political  hurri> 
cane  has  eone  over  three-fourths  of  the  civilized  portions  of  the 
earth,  the  desolation  of  which,  it  may  with  confidence  be  expected, 
is  passing  away,  leaving  at  least  the  American  atmosphere  puriiSed 
and  refreshed.  And  now,  at  this  propitious  moment,  the  newborn 
nations  of  this  hemisphere,  assembling  by  their  representatives  at 
the  isthmus  between  its  two  continents,  to  settle  the  principles  of 
their  future  international  intercourse  with  other  nations  and  with  us, 
ask,  in  this  great  exigency,  for  our  advice  upon  those  very  funda- 
mental maxims,  which  we,  from  our  cradle,  at  first  proclaimed,  and 
partially  succeeded  to  introduce  into  the  code  of  national  law. 

"Without  recurring  to  that  total  prostration  of  all  neutral  and 
commercial  rights  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  late  European 
wars,  and  which  finally  involved  the  United  States  in  them,  and  ad- 
verting only  to  our  political  relation  with  these  American  nations, 
It  is  observable,  that,  while  in  all  other  respects  those  relations  have 
been  uniformly,  and  without  exception,  of  the  most  friendly  and 
mutually  satisfactory  character,  the  only  causes  of  difference  and 
dissension  between  us  and  them,  which  have  ever  arisen,  originated 
in  those  neverfailing  fountains  of  discord  and  irritation,  discrimina- 
tions of  commercial  favor  to  other  nations,  licentious  privateers,  and 
paper  blockades.  I  cannot,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  republics 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Colombia,  forbear  to  acknowledge  the  candid 
and  conciliatory  spirit  vrith  which  they  have  repeatedly  yielded  to 
our  friendly  representations  and  remonstrances  on  these  subjects ; 
in  repealing  discriminative  laws  which  operated  to  our  disadvantage, 
and  in  revoking  the  commissions  of  their  privateers ;  to  which  Co- 
lombia has  vidded  the  magnanimity  of  making  reparation  for  unlai^- 
ful  captures  by  some  of  her  cruisers,  and  of  assenting,  in  the  midst 
of  war,  to  treaty  stipulations  favorable  to  neutral  navigation.  But 
the  recurrence  of  these  occasions  of  complaint  has  rendered  the 
renewal  of  the  discussions,  which  result  in  the  removal  of  them, 
necessary ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  injuries  are  sustained  by  raer. 
chants  and  other  individuals  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be 
repaired,  and  the  remedy  lingers  in  overtaking  the  pernicious  ope- 
ration of  the  mischief  The  settlement  of  general  principles,  perva- 
ding, with  equal  efficacy,  all  the  American  states,  can  alone  put  an 
end  to  these  evils,  and  can  alone  be  accomplished  at  the  proposed 
assembly. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  noblest  treaty  of  peace  ever  mentioned  in 
history  is  that  by  which  the  Carthaginians  were  bound  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  sacrificing  their  own  children,  because  U  was  sttpulaied  m 
fiwor  of  human  noftone,  1  cannot  exaggerate  to  myself  the  unfading 
glory  with  which  these  United  States  will  go  forth  in  the  roemoiy 
of  future  ages,  i^  by  their  friendly  counsel,  by  their  moral  influence, 
by  the  power  of  argument  and  persuasion  alone,  they  can  prevail 
upon  the  American  nations  at  Panama,  to  stipulate,  by  general  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  and  so  ftr  as  any  of  them  may  be  concerned, 
the  perpetnal  abolition  of  private  war  upon  the  ocean.  And,  if  we 
cannot  yet  flatter  ourselves  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  as  ad- 
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Tances  towards  it,  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  friendly 
6ag  shall  cover  the  cargo,  the  curtailment  of  cootrahand  of  war,  and 
the  proscription  of  fictitious  paper  blockades,  engaffements  which 
we  niay  reasonably  hope  will  not  prove  impracticable,  will,  if  suc- 
cessfully inculcated,  redound  proportionally  to  our  honor,  and  drain 
the  fountain  of  many  a  future  sanguinary  war."* 

The  international  bodies  which  have  hitherto  existed  under  the 
denomination  of  congresses,  have  difiered,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, from  that  prospective  assembly,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
fVieiids  of  peace  has  been  called.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  not 
been  of  a  permanent  character;  they  have  been  called  into  existence 
in  connection  with  particular  emergences ;  and  have  terminated  as 
soon  as  the  circumstances  which  called  them  into  being  would  per- 
mit Again,  being  created  for  particular  occasions,  they  have  gen- 
erally been  limited  to  a  few  nations,  those  which  were  particularly 
interested,  and  have  not  embraced  the  great  body  of  European  and 
civilized  states.  Their  influence,  accordingly,  has  been  more  limited, 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Furthermore,  they  have  been,  in  their 
design  and  in  their  operations,  remedial  rather  than  preventive. 
They  have  been  summoned  together  in  order  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  have  been  inflicted,  to  shut  the  fountains  of  wretchedness 
which  war  has  opened ;  rather  than  by  antecedent  measures  to  pre- 
vent wars  taking  place.  The  congress  which  the  friends  of  peace 
contemplate,  dinen  essentially ;  it  is  meant  to  include  every  civilized 
nation ;  it  is  designed  to  be  a  permanent  assembly,  in  order  to  meet 
the  cases  of  misunderstanding  and  difficulty,  which  are  constantly 
arising.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  legislative^  but 
purely  diplomatic  and  consultative ;  a  sort  of  high  court  of  refer- 
ence and  advice,  employed  in  forming  treaties  and  conventions,  io 
adjusting,  on  the  principles  of  equity,  those  conflicting  claims  of  its 
members,  which  tbey  may  see  fit  to  refer  to  it ;  and  in  settling  the 
doubtful  principles  of  the  public  code.  And  in  all  these  measures, 
its  great  object,  that  for  which  it  is  primarily  and  particularly  pro-* 
posed,  is  the  preservation  of  universal  peace.  The  mere  suggestion 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  assembly  is  enough  to  excite  interest; 
that  it  is  one  of  the  things  within  the  range  of  possibility,  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  the  mere  possibility,  not  to  say,  probability  of  its  bein^ 
called  into  existence,  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  thought,  discussion  and 
effort 


MR.  LORD'S  ADDRESS, 

AT   THC    ANNtTAI.   ICKXTINO   OF   THB   AMKRICAN  PBACC   lOCIKTY. 

JZeMtocdL  That  it  betrays  singular  ignorance  of  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  the 
progress  or  reform,  to  say  that  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  special  effort  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

Sir,  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  hear  people  express  their 
surprise,  that  direct  effort  should  be  insisted  on  in  our  cause.  Only 
make  men  Christians,  they  say,  and  wars  will  cease  of  course ;  only 
preach  the  gospel,  and  you  will  accomplish  your  object 

Sir,  we  know  that  the   cause  of  peace  cannot  advance  when 
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Christian  principles  are  not  recognised  as  rules  of  action.  We  know 
that  it  is  only  the  gospel  which  will  cause  the  '^  sword  to  be  beaten 
into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning- hooks.** 

But  how  are  we  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  Are  we  to  tell  people  that 
they  must  be  good,  and  obey  the  benevolent  precepts  of  tbe  Bible  ? 
or  must  we  specify  their  duties,  and  enforce  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  reference  to  bad  customs  and  institutions  ? 

The  notion  has  long  prevailed,  that  the  general  promulgation  of 
gosi>el  truths  would  silently  effect  the  regeneration  of  man.  Wher- 
ever this  delusion  has  existed,  the  great  moral  aspects  of  society  have 
not  materially  changed.  The  world  has  gone  on  in  its  old  courses, 
while  the  church  has  abounded  with  good  Christians.  As  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  they  may  have  preserved  it  from  increasing  corruption, 
but  have  not  infused  into  society  that  principle  ot  moral  life, 
which  would  grow  brighter  and  brighter  with  the  progress  of  ages, 
until  it  has  regenerated  government  and  science,  and  changed  the 
whole  system  of  human  life.  It  is  not  asserted  that  Christians 
have  not  lamented  the  evils  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
panted  for  the  day  when  they  would  be  abandoned ;  but  they  have 
not  directly  attempted  to  remove  that  burden  of  iniquity,  which 
was  pressing  down  a  degraded  community  to  eternal  despair. 

Sir,  what  avails  prayer  without  action  ?  What  profit  is  it  to  tell 
people  of  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  the  consequences  of  sin,  so 
long  as  sin  is  not  pointed  out  ?  Why  urge  men  to  flee  from  evil  in 
the  abfiti'act,  when  their  blunted  moral  perceptions  cannot  discern 
where  the  evil  is  ?  What  must  he  the  effect  of  that  sort  of  preaching.' 
Just  what  has  happened.  Society,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  has  iiot 
advanced,  for  three  hundred  years,  as  was  expected.  Christianity 
has  kept  it  from  retrograding,  but  has  not  proved  the  glorious  rem. 
edy  which  we  know  it  may  1^,  which  its  advocates  assert  The  great 
abuses  of  society  have  been  tolerated  among  Christians,  because 
they  have  not  enforced  the  principles  of  the  gospel  in  reference  to 
them. 

But  delusion  cannot  last  for  ever.  A  {te,  as  Cariyle  says,  is  anbe- 
lievable.  It  has  been  detected  and  exposed,  and  it  will  be  extinguish- 
ed. 

Christians  are  now  enforcing  that  great  principle  of  moral  reform 
which  has  been  forgotten  since  the  early  ages  of  the  churcht-^-eince 
the  time  when  Paul,  and  Polycarp,  and  Iremeus,  and  Justin,  and 
Cyprian,  wielded  the  spiritual  weapons  of  love  with  such  singular 
potency.  I  mean  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  to 
the  abolition  of  those  evils  which  spring  from  human  pride,  and  pas- 
sion, and  interest ;  those  internal  evils  which  have  ever  undermined 
the  moral  health  of  Christendom. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  would 
have  swept  away  the  external  vices  which  had  so  long  deformed  the 
church,  unless  they  had  directed  against  them  all  their  moral  artil- 
lery ?  What  reformers  would  they  have  made,  had  they  merely  told 
men  to  worship  God  in  simplicity,  without  first  convincing  them 
that  the  whole  pile  of  papal  fraud  was  against  the  genius  of  Christi- 
anity? It  is  true  that  the  crosier  and  the  scarlet  robe,  the  sculptur- 
ed image  and  the  wax  tapers,  the  sale  of  indulgences  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Romish  bishop,  were  not  directly  forbidden  in  the 
Scripture,    But  Luther,  and  Zuingle,  and  Knox,  knew  that  the  same 
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made  slaves  of  men,  and  was  opposed  to  a  spiritual  worship ;  and 
that  was  enough.  But  it  was  not  until  their  voice  was  heard  against 
these  impostures,  that  men  awoke  from  the  slumher  of  ages,  and 
cast  on  the  altar  of  truth  their  monastic  sufierstitions,  the  images  of 
the  saints,  the  bulls  of  popes — the  external  devices  of  the  spirit  of 
evil. 

But  here  they  stopped.  Having  effected  an  external  reformation 
of  gross  imposture,  they  were  content  The  church  went  to  sleep 
again,  until  Wilberforce  aroused  it  to  contemplate  the  evils  of  the 
slave  trade.  Did  the  gospel  have  any  effect  on  men  until  it  was  ap- 
plied to  this  enormity  ?  It  was  not  until  its  moral  character  was 
fiiirly  developed,  and  its  consequences  distinctly  presented,  that 
public  opinion  condemned  it. 

The  great  principle  of  reform  again  introduced,  reformation  might 
have  extended  toother  evils,  had  not  the  grand  volcano  of  the  French 
revolution,  followed  by  that  awful  political  hurricane  which  desolat- 
ed Europe,  diverted  the  attention  of  agitated  millions.  When  *' Na- 
poleon performed  his  stupendous  tragedy,  with  the  music  of  cannon 
volleys,  and  the  murder  shrieks  of  a  world,  when  his  sta^e  lights 
were  the  fires  of  conflagration,  and  his  rhyme  and  recitation  were 
the  shouts  of  embattled  hosts,  and  the  sounds  of  falling  cities,"  then 
was  no  time  for  reform.  But  as  soon  as  those  fearful  commotions 
were  brought  to  a  consummation,  and  the  blood  had  flowed  at  Water- 
loo to  the  horses'  bridles,  men  began  to  pause — to  reflect — to  reform. 

Happily,  its  great  principle  was  not  forgotten.  The  most  alarm- 
ing evil  in  the  community  was  intemperance.  It  was  eating  out  the 
vitals  of  the  body  politic.  But  the  remedy  was  applied.  At  the 
school  of  the  prophets,  was  heard  theory,  ^  touch  not,  taste  not,  han- 
dle not"  It  was  reechoed  throughout  the  land,  through  the  civilized 
world.  In  ten  years,  wonders  were  efiected.  The  walls  of  Jericho 
fell.  Who  would  have  thought  that  those  old  battlements  of  Satan 
could  be  prostrated  by  the  simple  cry,  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  a 
sin  ?  '  Where  is  the  man  who  pretends  that  the  temperance  reform- 
ation was  not  eflected  by  the  special  effort  of  the  church  ? 

But  is  there  such  mighty  magic  in  the  principle  of  temperance  re- 
form, and  shall  it  not  be  made  use  of  by  the  other  benefactors  of 
mind  ?  Shall  the  cry  of  two  millions  of  miserable  captives  rise  up 
to  heaven,  unheeded  by  Christians,  when  the  remedy  was  found? 
No,  for  there  is  a  conservative  strength  in  the  church.  From  east 
to  west,  from  north  to  south,  the  cry  was  heard  that  slavery  is  a  sin. 
What  though  some  deny  it?  Is  it  not  better  that  some  should  cling 
to  a  lie,  than  that  a  continent  should  sleep?  O,  where  are  the 
hopes  of  the  slave,  should  the  old  dogma  be  believed,  that  special 
efibrt  is  not  needed  to  break  up  one  of  the  strongest  citadels  of  tho 
great  enemy  of  man  ? 

Since  the  principles  of  the  gospel  have  been  applied  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  particular  evils,  how  interesting,  how  wonderful  the  progress 
of  reform !  There  are  successively  detected,  not  the  existence,  but 
the  character  and  tendency  of  evils,  more  flagrant  and  disgraceful — 
evils  which  we  should  naturally  suppose  would  have  been  the  flrst 
to  be  exposed.  Let  us  not,  then,  in  this  age  of  improvement,  indulge 
the  idea  that  there  are  no  more  moral  reformations  to  be  eflTected, 
nor  popular  delusions  to  be  removed.    It  may  be  that  the  greatest 
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errors  shall  be  the  very  last  to  be  relinquishecL  Yes  j  long  after  the 
great  abuses  of  society,  which  now  have  excited  the  atteDtion  of  phi- 
lanthropists, shall  have  passed  away,  sOine  new  deformity  in  the 
social  system,  some  new  development  of  the  spirit  of  selfishness, 
may  be  seen,  and  only  with  great  difSculty,  be  removed.  And  in- 
deed, it  may  be,  that  the  noxious  vapors  of  that  long  night  of  super- 
stition, in  which  the  prinee  of  evil  has  reigned,  may  brood  and  hang 
over  us,  like  the  clouds  and  mists  of  the  morning,  and  not  disappear 
until  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shall  burst  forth.  Such  are  the  truths, 
taught  us  by  the  history  of  reform.  So  slow  is  the  work  of  human 
improvement ;  so  difficult  for  the  spiritual  in  man  to  triumph. 

Sir,  no  delusion  more  iatal,  no  lie  more  foul,  has  yet  been  detected, 
than  that  which  the  friends  of  peace  are  now  laboring  to  expose. 
And  there  is  no  object  of  human  improvement,  in  respect  to  which 
there  has  been  so  much  apathy.  We  confess  that  we  are  grieved 
with,  but  do  not  censure,  those  who  tell  us  that  wars  will  cease  only 
with  the  gradual  triumph  of  Christian  principles;  because  we  know 
the  strength  of  the  delusions  respecting  war.  Has  it  not  ever  been 
deemed  necessary,  just  and  glorious?  Is  not  this  falsehood  instilled 
into  the  mind  in  the  nursery,  and  at  school,  by  the  parent  and  the 
teacher,  the  great  master  of  political  science,  and  the  minister  of  the 
Prince  of  peace  ?  Do  we  dream  of  any  remedy  for  oppression  but 
sanguinary  and  uncompromising  resistance  ?  Is  not  retaliation  the 
favorite  precept  of  political  wisdom  ?  Must  not  force  be  opposed 
by  force,  according  to  all  the  maxims  in  which  we  are  educated  ? 
Is  not  military  enthusiasm,  the  world  over,  synonymous  with  pa- 
triotism ?  To  kindle  desire  for  the  warrior's  excellence,  are  employ- 
ed all  the  powers  of  mind,  has  been  prostituted  the  genius  of  the 
world.  On  the  warrior  are  the  praises  of  all  countries  lavished.  He 
is  exalted  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown.  His  glories  screen  from  the 
public  eye  the  noblest  and  the  best  He  is  styled  the  patron  of  man- 
kind. He  lives  the  fond  object  of  popular  idolatry,  and  when  he 
dies,  whatever  his  vices,  we  are  told,  that  ^his  intrepid  spirit  rises 
triumphantly  from  the  field  of  his  glor^  to  his  kindred  eiemenL" 
His  image  is  handed  down  to  posterity  m  the  animate  marble,  and 
his  exploits  in  the  poet's  immortal  lay. 

When  we  consider  the  influence  to  which  we  have  been  exposed, 
it  is  not  strange  that  people  are  slow  to  believe  that  war  is  a  sin. 
Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  prejudice?  Who  is  not  impressed  with 
the  mysterious  efficacy  of  that  spell  which  is  conjured  by  the  suffrage 
t>f  antiquity — which  is  maintained  by  the  institution  and  opinion  of  a 
world  ?  We  do  not  blame  men,  then,  we  do  not  wonder  that  they 
have  not  examined  the  subject  of  peace  with  that  attention  which  it 
deserves,  fiut  this  we  do  say,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  delusion  will  continue,  in  reference  to  war,  until  Christians  shall 
apply  the  principle  of  the  gospel  to  its  immediate,  its  total  abolition. 
For  every  thing  favors  it — the  prejudices  of  education,  the  opinions 
of  antiquity,  the  sophistry  of  the  wise  and  noble,  the  apathy  of  the 
good,  the  inclinations  of  the  heart  ''The  best  eyes  in  the  worid," 
says  bishop  Butler,  **  can  only  see  the  way  in  which  they  are  direct- 
ed." 

And  tell  us.  Sir,  why  special  efibrt  should  not  be  made  by  Chris- 
tians to  effect  the  abolition  of  this  custom  ?  Has  not  the  gospel 
beeD  proclaimed  with  zeal  and  power  by  the  very  men  who  iiave 
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advocated  war  ?  Does  not  a  mighty  deluaion  eziat  reapecting  It  ? 
Is  it  not  an  evil  of  the  most  overwhelming  magnitude  ?  Does  it  not 
drain  all  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  und  bring  poverty,  wretched- 
ness and  despair?  Does  it  not  desolate  the  earth,  and  send  its  de- 
luded inhabitants  to  a  premature  end  ?  Does  it  not  send  forth  a 
noxious  vapor,  which  spreads  over  the  land,  and  undermines  the 
moral  health  ?  Does  it  not  cause  the  ruin  of  the  immortal  hopes 
and  ends  of  roan  ?  View,  it  which  way  we  will,  is  not  a  dark  and 
melancholy  picture  presented  ?  is  it  not  all  deformity — destructive 
to  the  whole  moral  image  in  which  we  were  created — ^ruinous  alike 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  ? 

And  is  this  realized  ?  Does  not  a  martial  spirit  exist,  which  leads 
to  war,  and  which  only  needs  an  occasion,  to  burst  forth  and  flame 
with  hideous  combustion  ?  Can  any  one  assign  a  sensible  reason 
why  this  cause  should  not  call  forth  the  sympathies  and  direct  ef- 
forts of  Christians?  Does  not  the  whole  analogy  of  human  events 
show,  that  no  evil  of  great  magnitude — springing  from  the  passions 
and  the  interests  of  man — ^yet  invested  with  a  charm  and  a  glory — 
ever  was  abandoned,  so  long  as  public  attention  was  not  specially 
directed  to  it? 

1  know  that  we  dread  to  face  this  subject.  I  know  that  we  dare 
not  examine  candidly  the  arguments  against  the  total  abolition  of 
war.  Who  does  not  fear  change,  a  radical  change,  in  those  deep- 
rooted  opinions  which  we  have  ever  been  taught  to  cherish  ?  Biit 
where  is  the  moral  elevation  which  precludes  examination,  because 
a  great  change  in  our  opinion  may  be  thereby  effected  ?  Why,  this 
peace  subject  is  greater  than  few  of  us  dream  oC  It  is  hardly  un- 
derstood by  any  body.  It  is  connected  with  the  whole  system  of 
moral  and  political  science,  with  all  the  ramifications  of  social  life. 
Its  very  magnitude  is  one  great  cause  of  popular  apathy.  The 
objects  we  aim  at  are  too  big  almost  for  hope.  But  shall  we  be 
awed  by  the  greatness  of  the  work  ?  ^  O,  tell  us  not,"  said  J.  Q. 
Adams,  *'when  we  speak  to  believers  in  the  gospel  of  peace,  tell  us 
not  of  impossibilities,  when  human  improvement  is  the  theme. 
Nothing  is  impossible,  which  may  be  effected  by  the  human  will. 

^  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  every  one  of  you — im- 
press it  on  the  minds  of  your  children — that  the  total  abolition  of 
war  is  an  event  entirely  depended  on  the  will  of  man.  He  cannot 
(continues  this  enlightened  statesman]  change  the  laws  of  his  phys- 
ical nature.  He  cannot  redeem  himself  from  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to ;  but  the  ills  of  war  and  slavery  are  all  of  his  own  creation^ 
He  has  but  to  unll^  and  he  effects  the  cessation  of  them  all.  How 
long,  O,  how  long,  before  the  fig-tree  shall  come  up  instead  of  the 
bramble,  and  the  myrtle  instead  of  the  brier!  But  let  us  not  despair 
of  its  final  accomplishment.  <  The  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  plough- 
shares, and  the  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  liath  spoken  it.' " 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wm.  L40D,  ]&•«.,  Brown's  Corner,  April  4di,  1836. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  drawn  up  a  eonstitotion  for  a  peace  Mciety,  consisting 
of  thai  part  ef  the  sermon  on  the  meant,  which  relates  to  peace.   If  I  can  get 
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one  to  join  me,  f  shall  call  U  a  meiety.  My  object  in  writing  in,  to  leqveet  yon  to 
call  and  deliver  an  addreea,  whenever  it  shall  happen  in  your  way.  One 
sobject  which  we  wish  to  have  urged  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  is,  the 
importance  of  obeying  the  commands  <^  Chrutt  without  "  supposing  *'  what 
may)  or  what  may  not,  be  the  consequences.  For  we  are  told  what  the  con- 
sequences will  he, — "  a  hundred  fold  reward  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is 
to  oome,  life  everlasting.'* 

We  ^o  against  the  consistency  or  lawfulness  of  professed  Christians  en- 
gaging m  any  war  or  contention  for  defence,  or  redress.  We  believe  that,  if 
animals  look  alike,  growl  alike,  bark  alike,  bite  alike,  and  fight  alike,  they 
are  alike;  and  that  the  dog  or  wolf  that  will  fight  to  keep  a  bone,  will  fight  to 
get  a  bone.  We  believe  the  only  remedy  for  war  of  any  kind  is,  to  oome  out, 
and  preach,  teach,  and  practise  the  thorough-going  precepts  and  example  of 
Christ;  and  we  believe  that  his  commands  are  as  binding  upon  a  Christian 
nation,  as  they  are  upon  a  Christian  individual.  Let  us  have  your  assistance, 
— your  prayers  especially,  Josiah  FAiRFixiiZ>. 

ORIGIW   or   PXACK   XrrORTS    IN   THIS  COUITTRT. 

The  statements  in  the  following  letter  must  be  new  to  most  of  onr  readers, 

and  interesting  to  all. 

Cedar  Brook,  nalnfield.  New  Jersey,  19th  Moreb,  1838. 
Wm.  Ladd,  E«^., 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  19th  ult.,  also  a  copy  of 
die  last  report  of  the  American  Peaoe  Society,  and  third  number  of  the  Advo- 
cate of  Peace,  for  which  please  accept  vny  sincere  thanks.  The  last  report  is 
the  roost  bteresting  and  encouraging  the  society  has  ever  published,  and  I 
bless  God  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  cause. 

Yon  request  roe  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  peace  cause  in 
New  York.     This  places  me  under  peculiar  embarrassment,  if  I  give  a  faitb- 
fnl  narrative;  for  I  must  necessarily  speak  much  of  myself.    But  as  it  originat- 
ed by  some  special  providences  of  God,  which  should  be  fully  recognised,  I 
wave  all  personal  delk»icy,  and  will  endeavor  concisely  to  ahswer  your  re- 
quest.    About  the  year  1803  or  1804,  there  were  several  daring  highway 
robberies  committed  in  the  vicinitv  of  Boston.    At  that  time  I  was  a  merchant, 
residing  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  oflen  travelled  alone  in  my  gig  to  Boston,  and 
generally  carried  considerable  sums  of  money.     It  became  a  question  whether 
It  was  not  my  duty  to  arm  myself  for  defence;  but  T  had  some  misgiving, 
though  fully  educated  in  the  war  spirit  of  '76.     I  consulted  with  some  respect- 
able Christian  friends,  among  the    number  a  very  spiritually-minded  clergy- 
man.   All  judged  it  was  my  duty;  and  I  concluded,  if  it  was  a  duty  to  arm, 
it  was  proper  to  arm  efiectnally.    At  an  expense  of  about  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars, I  obtained  a  large  double-barrelled  pistol,  with  a  spring  dagger.    I  exer- 
cised myself  until  I  became,  in  the  language  of  duellists,  a  good  shot     As  I 
had  a  new  gig  building,  I  had  accommodations  prepared  for  it.    I  commenced 
travelling  with  my  loaded  pistol,  but  always  in  apprehension,  and  looking  out 
for  robbers.    At  one  time,  on  my  way  to  Boston,  I  had  occasion  to  go  by  the 
way  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  and  besides  my  own  money,  I  had  a  large  amount 
in  my  trunk  from  the  Hartford  Bank,  which  added  to  my  solicitude.     I  called 
for  a  private  room  at  the  tavern  where  I  lodged,  and  the  landlord  introduced 
me  to  one  with  two  beds  in  it.   I  objected  to  it,  as  I  might  be  disturbed  by 
another  lodger;  he  assured  me  I  should  not;  and  I  locked  the  door,  put  my 
trunk  under  the  bed,  and  my  pistol,  as  usual,  under  my  pillow,  and  was  soon 
asleep.    By  the  arrival  of  a  packet  in  the  night,  he  had  many  passengers  to 
entertain,  and,  forgetting  me  wholly,  he  came  in  haste  to  my  door,  and  finding 
it  did  not  open,  he  gave  it  a  sudden  push,  and  buret  oflfthe  lock.    This  roused 
roe,  and  I  seized  my  pistol,  but  was,  providentially ,  so  far  awake  as  to  recog- 
nise him  juft  m  time  to  save  his  life.    He  was  as  mach  frightened  as  I  waa 
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agitated.  He  aoon  withdrew,  bat  my  slamberi  were  broken.  The  next  day, 
while  travelling  from  ProTidence  to  Boston,  I  reiioWcd  fully  to  ioveatigate  the 
sahjcct  of  self-defenee  iu  the  light  of  the  gospel.  From  that  time  nntil  1806, 
when  I  moved  to  New  York,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  foond  an  indi- 
vidual bat  what  advocated  defence  with  carnal  weapons.  In  New  York,  I 
met  with  two  persons,  besides  those  who  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
who  advocated  paciBc  sentiments.  I  continoed  my  inquiries  and  investigations 
until  the  fall  of  1808,  when  I  was  visited  with  the  spotted  fever,  and  was  so 
low  that,  at  one  time,  my  physicians  informed  me  that  I  should  not  probably 
sarvive  but  a  few  hours.  In  this  situation,  my  mind  was  calm  and  lucid. 
The  questbn  of  war  and  self-defenee  came  in  review  before  my  mind,  and, 
in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  I  had  not  a  remaining  doubt  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
all  Icinds  of  carnal  warfare,  and  I  regretted  tl^t  I  had  not  published  to  the 
world  my  views  on  the  subject.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  I  was  called 
back  to  active  life,  and  felt  a  moral  obligation  to  publish  on  the  snbjeet 
Feeble  health  and  a  press  of  business  delayed  it  until  1809,  when  I  published, 
anonymously,  the  essay  "  Mediattfr*t  Kingdom  not  of  this  World,**  &e. 
It  attracted  so  much  notice,  that,  in  ten  days,  nearly  the  whole  edition  of  one 
thousand  copies  was  sold.  In  a  short  time,  a  very  spirited  reply  was  published, 
the  united  effort  of  three  literary  gentlemen,  one  a  D.  D.  Within  ten  days  I 
published  a  rejoinder,  *<  Remarkt  on  the  Pamphlet  entitled  *The  Dviy  of  a 
Christian  y*  '*  &c  A  writer  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  pamphlets;  and,  while  he  did  not  advocate  my  par- 
ticular views,  he  decidedly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  "Remarks,"  &c. 
was  a  complete  reply  to  the  *'  Duty  of  a  Christian,**  &c.  Soon  ader  there 
was  a  ver^  large  edition  of  the  **  Mediaior*s  Kingdom,**  &c.,  published  in 
Philadelphui,  and  a  third  editk>n  followed  in  New  York.  There  was  some 
curiotfity  to  know  who  was  the  author,  and  one  of  the  publishers  mentioned 
my  name  to  a  friend.  I  was  soon  questioned  frequently  on  the  subject,  and 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  it  From  1809  to  1815, 1  spent  much  of  my  time, 
strength,  and  money,  in  propagating  and  defending  the  cause  of  peace;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed,  without  a  discussion  with  some  one  on  the  subject 
For  a  length  of  time  I  carried  on  a  friendly  and  private  discussion  in  writing, 
with  three  eminent  divines  separately,  two  of  whom  now  rest  from  their 
labors,  one  of  whom,  after  two  years'  struggle,  became  a  convert,  and,  in  1815, 
published  two  sermons,  "  The  Life  of  Man  inviolable  by  the  Laics  tf  Christ,** 
which  have  passed  through  three  editions. 

As  early  as  1810,  there  were  a  consulerable  number  who  embraced  pacific 
sentiments,  and,  I  think,  as  early  as  that  year,  there  were  friendly  meetings  to 
discuss  the  subject,  and,  concert  the  best  means  to  propagate  the  doctrine. 
In  the  winter  of  1812,  the  question  of  forming  a  peace  society  was  discussed, 
but  the  approaching  war  with  England,  which  caused  great  political  excitement, 
was  thought  to  be  an  unfavorable  time,  as  it  might  be  considered  as  a  mere 
politMal  design;  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  postponed.  As  I  had, 
m  some  respects,  modified  my  own  views, — the  result  of  more  examination, — 
I  was  requested  to  prepare  a  fuller  view  of  the  question,  state  and  answer  ob- 
jectmns,  which  I  dkl,  and,  on  the  return  of  peace,  published  a  small  volume 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  entitled  **  War  inconsistent  vdth  the  Reli' 
gion  tf  Jesus  Christ.**  If  1  have  overwritten  any  thing  valuable  fur  the  peace 
cause,  it  is  this  work;  but  it  has  long  been  out  of  print 

In  the  summer  uf  1812, 1  moved  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  returned  to  the 
city  in  1815.  In  August  of  that  year,  **The  JVho  York  Peace  Society  **  was 
oiganiaed,  which  in  fact  had  existed,  in  all  but  name  and  form,  for  three  or 
four  years  previous.  That  is,  a  considerable  number  had  acted  in  concert,  by 
conversing  with  friends,  and  distributing  publications  on  the  subject  This  so- 
dety,  when  formed,  was  not  a  secret  society,  naour  late  much  esteemed  friend, 
Pr.  Worcester,  intimated.    It  was  true,  it  was  judged  proper  not  to  give  it  a 
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popular  eatt,  bot  to  direet  mir  eilbrui  more  partieiilariy  towardi  profesimg 
Chriatiam  of  varhw  denominaliom.  We  often  gave  notice  of  the  meeting  <J 
the  society,  as  a  matter  of  eonveoience,  in  the  daily  public  pnpera.  Our  soci- 
ety was  formed  on  the  strict  principle,  that  all  wars,  offensive  and  defensive^ 
are  unlawful  for  Christians  to  engage  in.  No  new  member  was  admitted,  in 
its  early  formation,  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  members  present. 
From  1815to  1810,  the  society  increased  from  about  thirty  to  seventy  meiD- 
bers,  and  rabed  from  two  to  three  hondred  dollars  annually,  mostly  expended 
in  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  peace  essays  and  tracts,  many  of  which  were 
widely  circulated  through  the  country,  in  boies  packed  with  goods. 

I  often  think  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  church  within  thirty 
years.  I  could  hardly  find  an  individual  in  1808,  out  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends,  but  that  would  consider  my  views  as  visionary,  and  would  immediately 
raise  opposition;  bot  now  I  seldom  meet  with  any  that  will  directly  oppose,  if 
they  are  so  undecided  as  not  directly  to  cooperate. 

Hoping  your  labors  may  be  unceasingly  useful  in  the  good  cause — ^I  am 
yours  sincerely,  David  L.  Dodge. 

Meo.  Jamet  Har greaves,  Sec*y»  (^  the  London  Peace  Society,  to  Mr,  Ladd» 

Waltham  Abbey,  Fob.  8, 1838. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Yoor  letter  of  October  met  with  a  hearty  welcome.  I  re- 
joice to  think  that  something  in  fajiror  of  the  peace  teanse  has  been  effected 
during  the  year  1837,  and  I  would  gladly  anticipate  that  much  more  will  be 
effected  in  the  course  of  18S8.  With  politics,  as  such,  I  never  meddle.  Of 
course,  when  I  denounce  war,  I  denounce  all  war;  bnt  I  do  not  descend  to 
particular  wars,  as  if  some  might  be  justified.  There  may  be  degrees  of 
criminality  in  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  war;  bot  none  are  either 
just  or  necessary.  A  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  a  just  cause  of  toar,  are 
very  different.  The  suffering  party  may  be  justified  in  complaining,  and  in 
nsing  alt  proper  and  possible  moral  force  to  obtain  redress,  bnt  not  in  seeking 
redress  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  not  wise  nor  politic  to  make  the  sword  the 
judge  or  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 

I  have  had  considerable  correspondence  during  the  lart  four  months,  with  a 
young  gentleman  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Feaston,  who  recently  avowed  himself  an 
advocate  of  peace.  He  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  **  Lauocee- 
ton  Juvenile  Institution*'  on  war.  The  lecture  made  a  great  impression. 
Some  persons  were  surprised  that  a  mere  youth  should  have  the  temerity  to 
attack  the  practical  sentiment  of  all  Christendom,  and  others  wondered  that 
truths  so  plain  and  palpable  had  not  been  discovered  by  them  before.  Oppo- 
nents were  numerous;  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Hoskin,  announced  another 
lecture,  in  opposition.  This  was  delivered ;  and  close  and  set  discussions  fol- 
lowed. A  third,  Mr.  Eyre,  entered  the  lists,  and  proposed  a  lecture,  to  prove 
that  **  Self-defence  is  the  basis  and  bond  of  society."  This  gentleman  is  con- 
sidered the  best  and  ablest  speaker  in  the  town.  A  considerable  stir  has  been 
created  in  the  town,  and  the  local  pnpers  have  given  some  account  of  the 
lectures.  Mr.  Feaston  is  a  pious  young  man,  and  is  about  to  enter,  or  is  en- 
tered, upon  prepai'atory  studies  for  the  gospel  ministry.  I  hope  the  Lord  will 
make  him  a  polished  shaft  in  his  quiver,  and  by  him,  as  an  instrument,  extend 
and  entablifih  his  peaceable  kingdom. 

In  November  last.  I  attended  a  peace  meeting  at  Hitchin.  The  prospects 
are  encouraging,  ana  the  cause  was  pleaded  by  a  Wesle^an  minister.  The 
Wesleyans,  or  Methodists,  of  this  country  have  not,  as  a  body,  cordially  em- 
braced the  cause  of  peace,  or  lent  their  energies  to  propagate  our  sentiments. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  professed  minister  of  the  gospel  can  execute 
his  high  commission,  who  stands  aloof  from  peace  societies.  The  Indepen- 
dents and  the  Baptbts  cannot  be  exhonoretcd  from  the  charge  of  indifference 
upon  the  subject    In  each  denomination  there  are  some  who  oppose,  and 
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Mine  who  waraily  advocate  tl«e  canie;  bat  the  great  maai  of  the  people  are 
asleep.     May  the  Lord  awake  them! 

On  tho  25th  of  December,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  had  a  special 
prayer  meeting  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Thi^  has  been  oar  cnstom  for  some 
years,  bnt  I  have  not  seen  it  so  well  attended,  nor  so  moch  interest  excited  by 
it  before.  Dr.  Bennett,  an  inflaential  minister  among  the  Independents,  de- 
livered a  discoarse,  I  think,  on  new  year's  day,  in  London,  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  peace  societies,  and  the  snccess  of  roiBsionary  undertakings. 
This,  I  hope,  will  awaken  inquiry  respecting  the  peace  caose.  I  could  never 
learn  whether  the  letter  you  Gommitlect  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Reed,  was  ever  lakl 
before  the  Congregational  Board.  Our  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  Harry,  has 
promised  me  to  ioqaire  respecting  it 

Extract  from  an  old  letter  of  the  mUsionary  Ward* 
Our  readers  will  all  remember  this  venerable  and  veteran  missionary,  the 
companion  of  Carey;  and  we  thank  Mr.  Hargreaves  for  sending  us  so  valuable 
a  testimony  against  war,  as  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  Ietter8,i0rt/(en 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  to  an  officer.  Such  sentiments  ought  to  prevail  among 
all  missionaries. 

**  Go  on  ardently  with  your  studies,  be  much  and  very  earnest  with  God, 
that  your  path  may  have  a  blessed  light  upon  it,  and  that  yoo  may  not  be 
drawn  aside  from  your  purpose  of  leaving  the  work  of  killing,  for  the  work  of 
saving  men.  Christ  says,  *  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life.  The  Son 
of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  The  glory  of  our 
Christian  profession  lies  in  our  business  on  earth  resembling  the  work  the 
Father jpve  to  Christ  to  do.  But  how  unfavorable  the  professMU  of  arms  to 
this!  urother,  how  totally  incompatible  with  it.  Christianity  says,  *Love 
your  enemies,' — the  maxims  of  statesmen  are, '  Kill  them  off.'  Chrif>t  savs, 
*  If  thine  enemy  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.'  '  Re- 
sist not  evil,'-~the  statesman  says,  *  Fight,  and  leave  the  reasons  to  me; '  or 
he  endoavors  to  justify  war  by  saying,,'  it  is  to  revenge  an  insult;  to  obtain  so 
many  acres  of  dirt;  to  fulfil  our  engagements  to  an  ally;  to  prevent  the  secret 
designs  of  our  enemy;  '—or  anything  else  that  comes  into  the  head  of  astatee- 
roan,  who,  perhaps,  laughs  at  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 

**  What  a  shocking  sight  to  tie  a  handkerchief  over  a  man's  eyes,  and  tell 

him  to  shoot  in  the  crowd,  at  persons  whom  he  never  saw;  a  company  of 

fathers,  sons,  brothers,  &c.,  assembled  together;  but  more  than  this,  a  company 

of  men,  who  have  to  live  for  ever,  in  happiness  or  misery,  and  every  bullet, 

perhaps,  sends  a  man  to  hell.    Now,  my  dear  friend,  either  our  religk>n  is  a 

fiible,  or,  if  it  be  true,  thore  are  unantnoerahle  argumentt  (urged,  'tis  true,  till 

they  are  stale  enough)  against  war,  and  the  profession  of  arms.    *Thou  shall 

do  no  murder.'    *One  murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero!' — where? 

at  the  bar  of  God?    I  trow  not    Satan  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 

and  he  n  a  kind  of  hero,  reigning  in  hell.    Enough  of  this,  my  dear  M.    I  dare 

Bay  yoo  think  that  a  fisherman  is  a  far  more  honorable  employment  than  a 

bateber,  especially  when  all  the  fish  caught  are  to  be  saved  alive. 

<•  I  remain,  &c.  &e.,  W.  Ward." 

•*  Seiampore,  AprU  14, 1810." 


LITERARY  NOTICES, 

Miet  an  the  jPbiir  Chtpele.    By  Hxitrt  J.  Riplbt,'  Professor  m  the 
Newton  Theok>gicar  Seminary.    2  vols.    Boston.    1888. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  design  to  give  a  formal  and  fall  review  of  such 
wmkB  aa  the  one  now  before  na;  bat  we  are  glad  to  find  in  theae  volames 
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additioDal  evidence,  that  the  pacific  preeepts  of  the  gospel  are  eomiog  to  be 
^  better  voderelood  and  more  faithfully  enforced.    The  work  need«  no  com- 

mendation from  us;  bat  wo  admire  the  lucid,  pertinent  brevity  of  ita  commenta 
J  on  difficult  paasagee,  and  the  directnesa  with  which  the  anthor  eotera  into  the 

9  spirit  of  the  sacred  page.    We  give  an  example  or  two  bearing  on  the  aabject 

j^  of  peace: 

^  *<  Matt  5:  88,  89.     Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  taid,  Jin  eye  for  an 

eye,  and  a  toolhfor  a  tooth :  but  I  tay  unlo  you^  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  inU 
whosoever  shall  smite,  &c. — Jin  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  that 
is,  inflict  on  another  an  injury  similar  to  the  one  he  has  inflicted  on  yon.  This 
is  retaliation. — Resist  not  evil ;  resist  not,  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  an  evil, 
that  is,  an  injurious  man,  one  who  has  done  thee  evil.  Resist  him  not  by 
doing  him  evil  in  return.  Do  not  to  him  as  he  has  done  to  you. — T\^rn  to 
him  the  other  also.  So  far  from  resisting  an  injurious  man  by  doing  him  a 
similar  injury,  submit  to  still  further  injury.  If  he  baa  smitten  one  cheek, 
revenge  not  the  insult,  or  the  injury,  by  returning  the  blow;  but  rather,  in 
meekness,  not  in  a  provoking  spirit,  turn  to  him  year  other  cheelk  fiatber 
saflfer  repeated  wrong,  than  do  wrong.*' 

Here  wo  find  the  strongest  principles  of  peace;  and  we  desire  only  a  leghi- 
mate  application  of  them  to  the  intercourse  of  individuals  and  nations.  Retal- 
btion  is  returning  injury  for  injury,  blow  for  blow;  and,  if  we  may  not  strike 
a  man  after  he  has  struck  us,  we  certainly  may  not  before.  We  must  not, 
on  the  principle  here  explained,  do  to  another  the  injury  which  he  has  done  or 
designed  to  do  to  us.  It  is  the  act,  not  the  time  of  returning  blow  for  blow, 
that  constitutes  retaliation. 

On  the  passage  which  contains  the  answer  of  John  to  the  soldiers  who  came 
to  him  for  instruction  (Luke  3:  18,  14),  our  author  remarks: — "The  question 
is  sometimes  raised,  whether  or  not  John  forbade  the  military  profession,  and 
the  practice  of  war.  The  truth  is,  he  expressed  no  opinion  on  that  point,  it 
not  being  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  ,  He  enjoined  on  all  the  general  duty  of 
repentance,  and  explained  what  would  be  the  appropriate  fruits  of  repentance 
in  the  different  classes  of  his  hearers.  If  any  of  them  should  be  convinced 
that  their  employment  necessarily  involved  feelings  and  practices  utterly  at 
variance  with  his  directions,  the  path  of  duty  was  then  plain  to  those  persons. 
They  must  on  no  account  violate  the  great  principles  which  he  bad  enjoined. 
If  they  could  not  be  soldiers  without  doing  violence,  &c.  [a  pretty  clear  case, 
we  should  think,  tlut  they  could  not],  let  conscience  then  be  heard  as  sog> 
gesting  a  change  in  their  occupation." 
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PRACnCABIUTT  OF  A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS, 

II.I.V*TBATXD   FROM  HIITOXT. 

Bri^  notes  of  apart  of  a  Lecture  by  JVilliam  Ladd^  Esq. 

The  history  of  our  world  is  full  of  hope  to  the  friends  of 
peace.  It  has  been  for  ages  a  series  of  improvements ;  and, 
when  we  see  how  one  delusion  after  another  has  passed  away 
like  shadows  on  the  mountain,  we  may  well  hope  to  see  every 
other  delusion  vanishing  ere-long  before  the  light  of  truth,  and 
the  efforts  of  a  devoted,  untiring  Christian  philanthropy. 

Our  object  is  to  devise,  and  bring  into  use,  some  plan  for 
the  prevention  of  war;  some  substitute  for  the  savage  argument 
of  the  cannon  and  the  sword  hitherto  employed  in  settling 
international  disputes ;  some  rational  way  for  rational, t^hristian 
men  to  adjust  those  difficulties  which  are  wont  to  involve 
nations  in  bloody  conflict.  For  this  purpose  we  propose  a 
standing  tribunal  to  which  nations  can  look  for  protection  and 
redress  without  the  sword  ;  and  the  piesent  contusion  of  inter- 
national law  calls  aloud  for  some  tribunal  of  this  sort.  We 
need  both  a  congress  and  a  court  of  nations ;— «  congress 
with  legislative  powers  to  settle  points  of  international  law ;  a 
court  to  apply  this  code,  and  adjust  such  cases  as  might  be 
referred  to  them.  All  these  powers  should  be  vested  in  the 
same  body ;  as  its  decisions  would  in  all  cases  be  binding  only 
when  rati6ed  by  the  governments  concerned. 

To  prove  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan;  let  me  refer  you  to 
the  efforts  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  That 
nefarious  traffic  continued  for  ages  among  our  own  enlightened 
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forefathers ;  and,  when  the  idea  of  its  abolition  was  6rst  agitated 
in  the  British  Parliament,  it  was  scouted  as  ridiculous  and 
impossible.  In  1787,  six  men  met  in  a  parlor  in  London,  and 
resolved  on  abolishing  the  slave-trade.  And  they  did  it.  They 
inquired ;  they  ferreted  out  facts ;  they  published  the  results ; 
they  moved  the  British  nation,  and  forced  Parliament,  in 
thirty-one  years,  to  decree  the  entire  abolition  of  that  traffic. 

Look  back  at  certain  causes  and  kinds  of  war  that  have 
ceased.  Once  all  Christendom  could  easily  be  plunged,  age 
after  age,  in  religious  wars.  Peter  the  hermit,  with  a  rope 
round  bis  body,  and  sackcloth  on  his  loins,  went  over  Europe, 
and  kindled  it  from  one  end  to  the<other  into  a  flame  of  zeal 
to  embark  in  the  crusades,  those  wars  of  religion  for  the 
recovery  of  Palestine  from  unbaptized  hands.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  there  were  other  wars  for  religion.  A  war  of  thirty 
years  was  waged  against  the  Albigenses  for  their  alleged  here- 
sies. But  religion  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  war ;  other 
causes,  productive  of  so  many  wars  in  past  ages,  have  also  lost 
their  power  more  or  less  to  produce  such  a  result ;  and  this 
process  must  continue  until  few  occasions,  if  any,  will  be  left 
for  the  bloody  strife  of  nations. 

Review  the  history  of  feudal  and  chivalrous  times.  The 
ordeal,  the  judicial  combat,  the  trial  by  battle,  were  considered 
as  appeals  to  God,  and  were  actually  in  advance  of  previous 
modes  of  redress,  where  the  injured  party  took  vengeance  into 
his  own  hands,  and  became  at  once  accuser,  witness,  judge, 
and  executioner.  Nor  was  this  method  of  vengeance  peculiar 
to  our  forefathers.  The  principle  we  find  in  that  part  of  the 
Jewish  pode  which  permitted  the  relatives  of  a  person,  killed 
either  by  design  or  accident,  to  avenge  his  death,  on  the 
principle  of  life  for  life,  and  provided  cities  of  refuge  to  which 
the  manslayer  could  flee  from  the  avengers  of  blood.  This 
custom  of  private  revenge  has  preyailed  among  all  savages. 
It  continued  for  centuries  all  over  Europe ;  and  Alfred  the 
Great  introduced  at  the  same  time  the  ordeal  by  battle,  and 
the  trial  by  jury.  Both  were  alike  legalized  modes  of  settling 
disputes ;  and  that  by  battle  was  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances of  imposing  solemnity.  The  combatants  met ;  a  judge 
was  appointed  to  regulate  the  trial ;  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
was  present,  as  now  in  war,  to  implore  the  divine  supervision 
and  blessing ;  and  then  the  orders  were  given  for  conflict  by 
the  proclamatbn,  Ood  speed  the  battle.  Even  this  was  cer- 
tainly better  than  private  assassination,  the  practice  which  it 
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was  designed  to  supplant ;  and  from  the  trial  by  battle  have 
come  many  of  the  terms  and  phrases  now  used  in  our  courts 
of  law  ;  such  as  challenging  prors,  and  being  tried  by  peers. 
Here  is  the  progress  of  reform.  An  attempt  to  restrain  private 
revenge  within  fixed  rules,  led  to  the  trial  by  battle;  this 
introduced  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  was  at  that  time  as  great  an  advance,  as  difficult  an 
achievement,  as  would  now  be  the  substitution  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  for  the  practice  of  war.  We  have  only  to  try 
the  experiment ;  and  an  honest  effort  would  bring  us  to  the  ■ 
same  result  in  regard  to  national  duels  that  our  ancestors 
reached  on  the  subject  of  private  duels. 

Time  was  when  piracy  was  reputable.  Our  own  ancestors 
were  originally  pirates ;  and  even  at  a  period  not  very  remote, 
some  pirates  were  held  in  high  honor  by  our  forefathers.  They 
were  even  knighted,  appointed  to  offices  of  trust  under  govern- 
ment, and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  church !  In  1588, 
Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  on  his  return  from  a  piratical  excursion 
along  the  coast  of  South  America,  boasted  that  he  had  plun- 
dered and  sunk  nineteen  ships,  and  burnt  all  the  villages  to  a 
great  number  that  came  in  his  way.  Dampier,  a  buccaneer 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  promoted  to  ihe  command  of  a  British  ship  of  war. 

Review  the  general  progress  of  society  and  government. 
In  patriarchal  times,  every  family  was  an  independent  commu- 
nity; and  from  that  state  mankind  proceeded  gradually  to 
embody  themselves  in  villages,  and  towns,  and  cities,  and 
states,  and  empires.  Disputes  between  small  communities,  as 
now  between  nations,  were  settled  by  war ;  but  they'came  at 
length  to  be  adjusted  by  laws  made  common  to  them  all ;  and 
a  congress  of  nations  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Feudal  baronies  were  once  scattered  over  Europe, 
occasions  of  incessant  quarrels ;  but,  when  those  baronies  came 
under  the  common,  supreme  law  of  an  empire  to  which  they 
attached  and  incorporated  themselves,  those  private,  feudal 
wars  ceased.  So  the  Heptarchy  of  England  was  merged  in  a 
single  state ;  and  thus  conflicts  between  those  petty  govern- 
ments, like  quarrels  now  between  individuals,  were  restrained 
by  those  laws  which  throw  their  shield  over  the  whole  natioi. 
Such  a  tribunal  as  we  propose  would  be  to  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  in  some  respeoCs,  what  the  government  of  Eng-* 
land  or  France  became  to  the  petty  states  or  baronies  brought 
under  her  jurisdiction. 
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Mark,  also,  the  change  of  publw  opinion  conceraing  war. 
Lord  Bacon,  the  glory  of  modem  experimental  philosophy, 
regarded  war  as  a  healthful  exeix^ise,  that  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  preventing  national  degeneracy ! 
Hobbs,  the  famous  skeptic,  avers  that  states  are  under  no 
obligations  of  kindness  or  justice  to  each  other.  Fenelon 
himself,  a  minister  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  eubgized  not  less 
for  his  gentle,  Christian  spirit  than  for  his  taste  and  genius, 
applauds  the  custom  of  war  in  his  Telemachus,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  young  prince  under  his  care  should  be  sent 
abroad  to  learn  this  murderous  art.  Adams  the  elder  thought 
war  as  inevitable,  as  necessary  for  the  moral  puriGcation  of  the 
world,  as  hurricanes,  storms,  and  volcanoes ;  while  his  son, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  assures  us,  and  bids  us  impress  the  truth 
on  our  children,  that  war,  like  every  other  moral  evil,  is  under 
our  own  control,  and  will  cease  of  course  just  as  soon  as  men 
shall  choose  to  have  it  cease.  What  a  progress  of  public 
sentiment  concerning  war,  from  Bacon  and  Hobbs  to  the 
present  time ! 

But  reflect  on  the  meliorations  of  war  itself.  Man,  naturally 
savage  and  ferocious,  preys  upon  his  own  species,  unlike  any 
beast  of  the  forest ;  and,  though  softened  and  restrained  by 
civilization,  nothing  but  Christianity  will  do  ail  that  is  needed. 
The  first  step  in  checking  the  war-spirit,  was  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  the  custom  by  discarding  some  of  its  most  atrocious 
practices.  Once  it  allowed  any  mode  of  injuring  an  enemy, — 
treachery,  perjury,  poisoning  wells,  private  assassination  ;  but 
such  practices  are  indignandy  frowned  from  the  present  war* 
system  of  Christendom.  Once  all  persons  were  in  one  way 
or  another  involved  in  war ;  peaceful  citizens  were  butchered 
in  cold  blood ;  women  and  children  were  either  massacred,  or 
sold  as  slaves ;  but  the  atrocities  and  horrors  of  war  have  been 
90  far  mitigated  in  these  respects,  that  such  persons  are  by  the 
present  laws  of  this  custom  exempted  from  all  personal  injury, 
and  large  classes  of  men  are  from  their  employment  shielded 
against  its  assaults.  Still  there  is  a  glaring  inconsistency  in 
some  of  these  exemptions ;  for  a  catcher  of  codfish  is  exempted, 
but  not  the  catcher  of  whales ;  so  that  a  fisherman's  exposure 
to  the  attacks  of.  war  depends  on  the  size  of  the  fish  he  may 
chance  to  catch.  Once  all  property^  private  as  well  as  public, 
was  liable  to  seizure  or  destruction ;  but  now  individuals  are 
indemnified  for  whatever  losses  they  may  sustain.  Here  too 
is  a  curious  principle  of  the  wat-code ;  for  it  guarantees  private 
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property  on  shore,  but  not  when  afloat;  so  that  a  vessel 
anchored  in  a  shallow  harbor  may  be  safe  at  low  water,  and  a 
lawful  prize  at  high  tide. 

Look,  also,  at  the  improvement  in  civil  society.  Formerly 
man  went  forth,  sword  m  hand,  to  plunder  from  his  neighbor's 
fields  or  flocks  what  would  meet  the  simplest  wants  of  nature ; 
but  the  refinements  of  modern  times,  introducing  lu&uries,  and 
multiplying  arts,  conveniences,  and  comforts,  have  raised  bar- 
riers against  war,  by  rendering  peace  necessary  to  our  social 
habits.  To  savages,  peace  and  war  are  about  the  same  in  - 
point  of  personal  comfort ;  but  to  civilized  communities,  there 
19  an  immense  diflference ;  and  this  difference,  so  deeply  felt, 
so  universally  dreaded,  operates  as  a  strong,  ceaseless  check 
upon  the  war-spirit. 

Mark  the  new  direction  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  increased 
power  of  public  opinion.  There  was  a  time,  not  very  remote, 
when  none  were  deemed  worthy  of  bigh  honor  but  the  hero, 
and  he  was  a  universal  favorite,  an  idol  of  the  old  and  the 
young,  of  male  and  female.  There  was  no  other  way  to  glory ; 
and  war  became  the  great  field  of  ambition,  almost  the  only 
theatre  of  competition  among  the  aspiring.  Things  are  changed* 
A  man  may  now  rise  in  numberless  ways, — by  science,  by  the 
arts,  by  commerce,  in  any  department  of  literature,  in  any  of 
the  learned  professions.  Public  opinion  now  favors  effort  in 
these  departments ;  and  public  opinion  rules  the  world.  Crown- 
ed heads  bow  before  it ;  and  Napoleon  himself  trembled  at  the 
pen  of  a  British  reviewer,  and  negociated  with  Lord  Amherst 
to  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  England,  for  the  security 
of  his  own  power  and  fame. 

Trace  the  present  intercourse  of  nations,  and  the  interlinking 
of  their  interests  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  evils  of  war  are 
now  felt  not  merely  on  the  tax-book,  but  on  agriculture,  on 
commerce,  on  manufactures,  on  all  the  sources  of  a  nation's 
wealth  and  prosperity.  This  operates  as  a  great  check  upon 
war.  What  kept  us  firom  a  war  with  France  in  1885?  The 
weavers  of  Lyons,  and  the  cotton-planters  of  the  South.  The 
blight  of  war  is  felt  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  thus  leagues 
all  classes  more  or  less  against  it. 

There  b,  also,  a  growing  disposition  to  adjust  international 
difficulties  by  pacific  means,  especially  by  arbitration.  This 
method  was  conceived  in  ancient  times,  but  rarely  adopted  in 
comparison  with  what  it  now  is.  Many  instances  within  a 
very  few  years ;  as  the  offer  of  England  to  mediate  between 
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U6  and  France,  her  actual,  successful  interposition  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  the  reference  of  our  boundary 
question  to  the  king  of  Holland, — a  failure  which  would  not 
have  occurred,  if  it  had  been  referred  to  such  a  body  as  we 
contemplate  in  a  congress  of  nations.  This  disposition  to  a 
reference  of  disputes  is  a  bright  bow  of  promise  in  the  horizon 
of  our  cause. 


MR.  WALKER'S  REMARKS 


At  the  namYemrj  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  in  aeeoiidiiig  the  regolv- 
tloB  of  the  Rev.  John  Lord,  on  the  neoenky  oftptciai  ^f&rU  m  thia  canae. 

Mr,  President, — I  rise  to  second  the  resolution  of  ray 
respected  friend,  and,  in  doing  so,  will  only  remark,  that  the 
fact  which  it  contemplates  forms  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  our  cause  which  exists  in  the  community  at  the  present 
time.  Yes,  Sir,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  great  objection 
which  many,  especially  our  zealous  Christian  friends,  make  to 
our  efforts  is,  that  they  are  unnecessary  ;  that,  when  all  men 
are  converted,  there  will  be  no  wars ;  that,  consequently,  our 
only  business  is  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and 
the  triumph  of  peace  will  follow  of  course ;  that  all  the  time 
and  money  we  spend  in  special  eSbrts  for  the  extension  of  our 
principles,  are  worse  than  useless.  Hence  we  meet  the  cold- 
ness and  opposition  of  those  from  whom  we  might  expect 
different  things. 

But,  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  position  taken 
by  our  opponents  ?  If  the  argument  they  thus  use  in  regard 
to  peace  is  correct,  would  it  not  have  been  equally  good  against 
the  temperance  reform  ?  Might  it  not  have  been  urged  with 
equal  propriety,  that  drunkenness  must  cease  when  all  the 
world  should  be  converted  to  a  pure  Christianity ;  that  there- 
fore all  extraordinary  exertions  to  arrest  intemperance  were 
uncalled  for ;  and  that  the  friends  of  humanity  had  only  to  use 
their  efibrts  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  they  would 
obtain  the  great  object  of  their  wishes, — ^tbe  removsd  of  the 
evils  of  intoxication  ?  I  say.  Sir,  would  not  that  argument 
have  been  equally  well  founded,  equally  just? 

But,  Mr.  President,  such  an  argument  would  be  scouted  by 
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e^ery  sen«ble  man  in  our  land,  if  applied  to  the  temperance 
cause.  And  why  ?  Because  all  can  now  see  that  the  removal 
of  intemperance  was  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
progress  of  Chr'istianity ;  that  nothing  so  much  impeded  its 
rapid  advancement  as  the  demoralizing,  debasing,  brutifying 
influences  of  inebriation.  Yet,  if  the  argument  was  unsound 
as  applied  to  temperance,  it  is  equally  so  in  its  application  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  For,  Sir,  what  so  much  obstructs  the 
progress  of  Christian  principles,  especially  in  heathen  lands,  as 
war?  Our  highly  valued  and  much  respected  friend,  who  has 
just  returned  from  India,  and  who  has  favored  us  with  bis  views 
on  this  subject,  has  told  us  tb^t  the  warlike  character  of  Chris- 
cian  nations  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
missions  among  the  iieatben.  And,  Sir,  we  shall  do  well  to 
bring  this  truth  home  to  our  minds,  and  fix  it  there  deeply  and 
impressively.  We  should  reflect  upon  the  terror  which  the 
name  of  Christian  inspires  among  all  heathen  nations,  from  its 
universal  association  with  war.  ^'  You  Christians  whiten  the 
earth  with  the  bones  of  your  victims,"  says  the  Hindoo.  "  We 
do  not  dare  to  encourage  your  approach,  for  your  whole  history 
ts  war  and  bloodshed,  and  you  carry  ruin  and.  devastation 
wherever  you  go," 

Why,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  present  feeling  of  the  most 
enlightened  heathen  nations  to  whom  we  would  fain  send  the 
gospel?  Our  missionaries  ofl!er  them  Christianity,  and  tell 
them  it  will  make  them  wiser,  and  happier,  and  better,  for  time 
and  eternity;  but  say  the  heathen,  in  reply,  "Does  your 
religion  produce  all  these  effects  among  your  own  countrymen  ? 
Is  it  not  true,  that  you  are  a  war-making,  rum-drinking,  slave- 
holding  people  ?  Are  you  not  a  '  nation  of  drunkards  ?'  Are 
you  not  tlie  most  cruel  oppressors  of  the  red  man  and  the  black 
man  that  are  to  be  (bund  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?  Do  you 
not  make  merchandize  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  ?  Are 
not  two  millions  and  a  half  of  your  fellow-men  in  chains,  and 
forbidden  by  law  to  read  the  gospel  ? "  All  this  the  missionary 
cannot  in  truth  deny ;  he  can  only  apologize  that  these  things 
are  done  by  men  who,  although  Uvins  in  a  Christian  land,  are 
not  yet  brought  under  the  influence  of  its  pure  and  holy  prin- 
ciples. But  say  the  heathen  in  reply,  ^'  Do  you  mean  to 
assert  that  the  majority  of  your  own  countrymen  ar«  yet 
unconverted  even  to  a  form  of  Christianity  that  tolerates  the 
abominations  of  slavery  and  war?  Then  we  think  you  had 
better  return  home,  and  convert  your  own  people  first.    Try 
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the  great  experiment  with  them ;  and  if  it  works  well,  and  we 
see  you  living  in  harmony,  peace  and  love ;  if  we  see  you 
walking  in  sobriety  and  purity,  and  acting  on  the  principle  of 
loving  your  neighbor  as  yourselves,  and  doing  justice  to  the 
feeble  and  helpless,  then  we  shall  be  willing  to  listen  to  your 
teachings.  Till  then,  you  must  excuse  us,  if  we  are  content 
with  our  own  religion,  which,  although  it  may  have  very  great 
faults,  allows  no  greater  enormities  than  slavery,  intemperance, 
and  war." 

Now,  Sir,  this  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the  whole  mat- 
tec  It  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  every  human  mind  ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact.  And  does  it  not 
show  that  we  must  purify  and  elevate  Christianity  at  home,  if 
we  hope  to  make  converts  abroad?  But,  alas!  the  great 
majority  of  our  fellow-Christians  appear  to  regard  our  effi>rts 
with  positive  jealousy,  and  seem  actually  to  grudge  us  the 
miserable  pittance  we  get.  Yes,  Sir,  our  report,  just  adopted, 
tells  us  that  we  have  this  year  received  some  thirty-six  or  seven 
hundred  dollars !  while  other  societies,  which  meet  in  thb  hall 
this  week,  have  received  their  thirty-seven  thousand,  ay,  their 
75,000  or  $100,000,  during  the  past  year.  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
glad  they  receive  so  much  ;  I  wish  it  were  tenfold  more ;  but 
I  wish  too,  Sir,  that  all  might  feel  that  the  cause  of  peace 
needs  something  too,  something  proportionate  to  its  relative 
importance  in  the  great  scale  of  moral  efibrt  necessary  for  the 
renovation  of  the  world. 

If  we  would  propagate  the  gospel  with  large  and  permanent 
success,  we  must  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity. 
It  must  be  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  carry  not 
this  gospel,  we  labor  in  vain.  We  may,  indeed,  have  tempo- 
rary success  and  partial  triumphs.  It  becomes  us  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  spirit  of  propagandism  is  not  all  that  is  necessary 
to  convert  the  heathen.  Had  it  been,  how  glorious  would 
have  been  the  achievements  of  the  Catholic  missionaries! 
What  more  splendid  missionary   establishment  ever  did,  or 

?robab1y  ever  will  exist,  than  the  Propaganda  Fide  of  Rome  ? 
l^hat  more  heroic,  zealous,  and  devoted  men  ever  entered  the 
field  of  missionary  labor  than  Francis  Xavier  and  hb  contem- 
poraries? What  missionaries  ever  had  gi:eater  temporary 
triumphs  in  every  region  of  the  world,  from  the  tropics  to  the 
poles,  from  Japan  to  Labrador  ?  And  yet,  what  were  the 
permanent  moral  results  of  those  mighty  efforts  ?  They  sig- 
nally failed.    And  why,  Sir  ?    Because  they  were  not  made 
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in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy;  because  they 
carried  not  with  them  the  true  spirit  of  Jesus^  of  primitive 
Christianity.  Was  it  not  so,  Sir?  And  may  we  not,  ihall 
we  not,  meet  with  a  similar  fate,  if  we  carry  with  us  to  the 
heathen  a  religion  so  far  below  the  standard  of  its  divine 
Author  ?  b  it  not  our  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  labor  to  purify 
and  reform  ourselves,  while  we  strive  to  convert  others  to  our 
own  faith  ?  Can  we  hope  for  success  in  any  other  way  ?  I 
think  not,  Sir ;  and  therefore  fully  believe  in  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  and  extending  among  ourselves  the  great 
doctrines  of  peace,— of  producing  a  radical  and  thorough  reform 
amon<];  professedly  Christian  nations,  in  regard  to  the  barbarous 
and  wholly  unchristian  practice  of  war,  as  well  as  every  other 
vice,  so  totally  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  please  our  divine  Master ;  thus, 
and  thus  only,  shall  we  extend  his  kingdom,  in  its  purity  and 
glory,  through  the  world* 


LONDON  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

ABSTRACT    OF    THE    KBPOKT. 

The  >twenty-Becood  anniversary  of  this  Society  wob  held  oo  the 
120d  of  last  May  in  London.  From  tlie  Report,  which  gives  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  view  of  its  labors  during  the  year,  we  copy  the 
Ibllowing  items : 

The  contributions  and  sales  for  the  year  amount  to  £565  lis,  8dL, 
or  about  $2,500 ;  all  received  without  agents  to  solicit  funds. — ^Tracts, 
to  the  number  of  40/X)0,  have  been  put  in  circulation.  New  editions 
of  all  the  Society's  tracts,  about  twenty  in  both  series,  have  been 
published;  making,  with  ks  periodical,  60,000  copies  during  the 
year,  and  842^000  since  its  formation ;  probably  equal,  as  the  publi- 
oations  are  generally  so  large,  to  four  or  five  millions  of  ordinary 
tract  pages.  Many  of  these  publications  have  been  sent  to  mission-* 
4U7  stations,  and  scattered  in  various  ways  not  only  through  England, 
tnit  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. — ^Tbe  Society,  though  deeming 
the  measure  of  great  importance,  has  never  employed  travelling 
agents ;  but  individual  friends  of  the  cause  have  occasionally  lec- 
tured in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  much  acceptance, 
partJGiilarly  the  Rev.  James  Hargreaves,  one  of  its  Secretaries. 
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The  Report,  in  its  notice  of  foreign  coadjutors,  speaks,  in  terms 
more  emphatic  than  we  deserve,  of  oiir  own  efforts  in'  this  great 
cause ;  it.  copies,  with  high  satisfaction,  a  specimen  (those  of  the 
South  Middlesex  Association)  of  the  resolves  passed  by  many  of  our 
ecclesiastical  bodies  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  pays  a  just  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  lamented  friend  and  pioneer,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Worcester.  It  represents  the  cause  as  steadily  advancing 
on  the  continent,  and  mentions  particularly  the  societies  at  Paris 
and  Geneva. 

'*  In  conclusion,  the  committee  desire  to  be  reminded  themselves, 
and  to  remind  others,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  faith  evinced 
by  love.  God  is  love ;  the  mission  of  his  Son  into  our  world  was  a 
mission  of  love ;  his  life  was  the  personification  of  love ;  his  death 
for  us  was  the  greatest  manifestation  of  love ;  his  gospel  is  a  system 
of  love ;  his  Spirit  is  the  author  of  love ;  and  love  is  the  essence  of 
the  religion  of  the  true  worshippers  of  the  Grod  of  peace." 

BRIEF   EXTRACTS   FROH   SFEECHF.S  AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  Hon.  £.  Baines,  AL  P.,  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  pertinent  and  forcible  speech. 

Changt  in  the  war-poUcv, — **  When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  he,  "  there 
was  a  disposition  to  inculcate  upon  the  youth  of  that  day,  that  the 
people  of  France  are  the  natural  enemies  of  Britaiu.  A  wiser  policy 
IS  now  pursued,  and  the  government,  and  those  in  authority  for  the 
most  part,  inculcate  the  principle  that  France  and  England  are 
natuf^l  friends.  The  principle  does  not  develop  itself  m  all  its 
advantages ;.  but  the  theory  is  brought  into  practice,  and,  instead  of 
thinking  tliat  the  true  happiness  of  England  consists  in  depressinff 
and  injuring  France,  they  are  taught  that  the  best  thing  for  Englana 
is,  to  see  France  prosperous  along  with  herself^— not  prospering  by 
the  sword,  not  prospering  by  those  things  which  innict  misery  in 
the  time  that  is  present,  and  entilil  misery  on  posterity.  The  gov- 
ernors of  both  countries  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  counte- 
nancing peace  as  long  as  possible ;  and  while  the  respective  gov- 
ernments are  thus  impressed,  there  never  will  be  war.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  the  governors  who  plunge  countries  into  war;  they  first 
excite  the  Imd  passions  of  the  people,  and  then  bring  them  into 
hostile  conflict,  which  they  characterize  as  a  display  of  spirit,  and 
the  aboundings  of  nationality. 

With  respect  to  America,  we  stand  in  a  very  dififerent  situation  to 
that  country  from  that  in  which  we  were  related  to  her  in  the  years 
1774  and  1775,  when  every  engine  was  put  into  operation,  in  order 
to  inflame  the  public  mind,  by  representing  the  Americans  as  rebels 
and  traitors,  as  persons  who  ought  to  be  eradicated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Who  dare  broach  such  an  opinion  as  that  at  the  present 
da^?  England  now  treats  America  as  her  customers,  as  friends, 
and  as  mutual  benefactors.  That  is  a  principle  which  we  must  all 
admire. 

I  should  be  glad,  to  know  what  any  country  ever  gained  by  war. 
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except  emoty  glory  and  empty  pockets.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
war  rewards  every  nation  that  embarks  in  it  After  the  people  have 
been  taught  to  shout  and  illuminate,  and  exhibit  all  kinds  of  frightful 
spectar-les  at  the  shedding  of  each  other's  blood,  when  moments  of 
reflection  come,  they  see  bow  much  it  has  cost ;  and  that  sometimes 
reaches  their  understandings,  when  better  principles  fail  to  penetrate 
them." 

•A  strong  case  of  tdf-defence. — ^"Let  us,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Har- 
eREAVEs,  ^  first  decide  whether  war  is  right  or  wrong.  A  short 
time  since,  1  was  on  board  a  steam-packet,  when  the  subject  of  peace 
became  the  topic  of  conversation.  There  was  a  stranger  present, 
unknown  to  every  individual  on  board,  who  advocated  the  principles 
of  this  Society.  Some  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  attacked  him  in  the 
presence  of  nearly  a  hundred  passengers.  One  gentleman  present 
said  he  would  state  a  real  fact  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  interior  parts  of  America.  Some  farmers  there,  whose 
grounds  lay  contiguous  to  the  Indians,  had  given  them  provocation. 
The  Indians,  at  a  time  fixed  upon  by  themselves,  made  an  incursion 
upon  the  farmers,  unexpectedly  entered  the  house  of  one  of  them, 
and  destroyed  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Another  farmer,  wbo 
happened  to  be  next  in  turn,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, returned  home,  barricadoed  his  house,  and  loaded  six 
pieces  of  fire-arms.  The  house  beinff  built  of  logs,  there  was  a 
space  through  which  he  could  point  his  guns.  The  Indians  sur- ' 
rounded  his  house,  with  the  intention  of  murdering  all  that  were  in 
it  Ue  pointed  his  fire-arms  successively  at  one  after  another,  and 
shot  eacli  man  as  he  came  up.  There  were  fourteen  of  the  Indians, 
the  surviving  eight  of  whom  ran  away  when  they  saw  their  compan- 
ions fa]\.  Did  the  farmer  do  right?  If  he  did,  the  principles  which 
the  advocates  of  this  Society  maintain  are  unsafe  and  untenable.* 

The  stranger  remarked,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  be  a  judge  to 
decide  upon  men's  actions ;  he  had  to  do  with  principles,  in  support 
of  which  he  appealed  to  the  Bible.  He  then  observed  to  the  gentle- 
man, '  You  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  warfare.  You  admit 
that  the  farmers  were  the  aggressors ;  that  they  had  broken  in  upon 
those  harmless,  and  otherwise  innocent  Indians,  and  ^one  them  an 
injury ;  the  Indians  came  down  in  self-defence.  According  to  your  ^ 
principles,  they  did  nothing  but  what  you  allow  is  justifiable.  They  * 
would  have  destroyed  every  human  being  in  the  house  of  the  second 
farmer,  as  they  had  done  in  that  of  the  Srsi ;  and  therefore  he  acted 
in  self-defence.  All  the  murders  were  committed  on  the  principle 
of  self-defence.'  The  gentleman  did  not  consider  these  arguments 
satisfactory ;  and  the  stranger  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  he 
condemned  -all.  The  farmers  were  very  wrong  in  insulting  the 
Indians ;  the  Indians  were  wrong  in  retaliating;  and  the  farmer  was 
again  wrong  when  he  destroyed  the  Indians." 

fficar  ahoaus  defensive. — '*  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  war  which 
was  not  called  a  defensive  war.  Bonaparte  was  always  deeihed  a 
great  warrior ;  but  what  was  his  languase  to  the  Moravians  ?  <  I  am 
a  lover  of  peace.'  Even  on  his  deathbed,  he  consoled  himself  by 
Mying,  that  though  he  had  shed  much  blood,  he  had  never  been  the 
aggressor." 

Iblhf  qfwar, — ^^To  talk  of  war  being  expedient  or  wise,  is  to  talk 
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in  language  which  I  cannot  comprehend.  Is  it  expedient  to  destroy 
property,  and  to  turn  a  flourishing  paradise  into  a  desolation  ?  Is  it 
'expedient  that  a  nation  should  be  burdened  by  the  expenses  of  war? 
From  1795  to  1815,  England  wasted  in  war  £1,175,000,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  large  naval  and  military  establishments  maintained 
at  the  present  day.  Is  it  expedient  to  take  away  human  life?  la 
the  last  war,  more  than  five  millions  of  human  beings  were  plunged 
into  eternity." 

Lord  JSTdaon^s  prayer  before  (he  latiU  of  TVcfcdrar. — "  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  prayer  written  by  Lord  Nelson  but  a  few  hours 
before  he  received  tnat  wound  which  terminated  his  life.  It  is  to 
the  following  effect : — '  May  the  great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant 
to  my  country,  and  for  the  benent  of  Europe,  a  great  and  glorious 
victory.  O,  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it^  and  may 
humanity,  after  victory,  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British 
fleet!  Fpr  myself,  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to  him  who  made 
me ;  and  may  his  blessing  light  upon  my  endeavors  for  serving  my 
country  faithfully!  To  him  I  resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause 
which  he  has  entrusted  to  me  to  defend.  Amen,  amen,  amen. 
Victory,  October,  1805,  in  sight  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  distant  about  ten  miles.' " 

^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  there  were  lefl  two  hundred 
thousand  widows,  and  more  than  a  million  fatherless  children, 
whose  husbands  and  parents  had  been  tlius  brought  to  an  untimely 
grave  I  What  honor  could  accrue  from  such  a  proceeding?  Moses 
forbade  a  soldier  to  enter  into  the  camp  for  some  time  after  his 
return ;  David  was  not  allowed  to  build  a  house  unto  God,  because 
he  had  been  a  man  of  war ;  and  the  Greek  church  has  a  canon 
which  excludes  from  its  communion  all  soldiers  who  have  beea 
'  engtged  in  war." 

Increase  of  the  army  and  navy, — ''I  should  like  to  know  why  it  is 
that  the  army  and  navy  have  been  increased  to  such  an  amazing 
extent  in  a  time  of  peace.  In  the  year  1817,  the  standing  army  was 
60,000 ;  in  the  year  1831,  it  was  88,000.  Thus  there  was  an  addition 
of  28,0i()0  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  The  navy  and  marines  in 
1817  were  li>,000;  and  in  1831,  32,000.  The  standing  army  of 
America  is  7,000  soldiers,  and  there  are  6,000  men  engaged  in  the 
navy.  The  officers,  however,  in  the  peace  establishment  of  England 
exceed  the  whole  army  of  America.' 

Samge  hearbarUies  in  Southern  .Africa  expiained. — ^The  community 
have  been  startled  at  the  recently  reported  massacre  of  the  Dutch 
boers  by  a  tribe  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the  explanation 
of  that  outrage  is  probably  found  in  the  following  statement,  made 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  before  the  arrival  of  that  report  It  was 
the  natural,  vindictive  reaction  of  a  war-policy. 

^  At* a  meeting,'^  said  Dr.  Smith,  ^of  a  society,  held  last  week,  tti» 
object  of  which  was  to  defend  aboriginal  tribes  from  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  European  settlers,  a  case  was  stated  to  which  J  beg  to 
allude.  In  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  slave  laws,  farmers 
and  other  settlers  at  the  remote  part  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  htre  experienced  dimcuity  in  procuring  their  unhappy 
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fellov-creaturefl  to  be  condemned  to  slavery,  though  under  another 
name.  Some  of  the  Dutch  boers  quitted  the  British  colony,  passed 
over  the  frontier,  and  established  themselves  where  they  conceived 
they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  British  law.  They  prevailed  upon  an 
aboriginal  tribe  to  join  them  in  their  marauding  expedition  against 
the  Soolah  tribe.  When  they  arrived  at  a  certain  distance,  thev 
developed  their  plan,  which  was  to  murder  all  their  unhappy  black 
associates.  They  sent  back  a  detachment  to  drive  into  slavery  the 
wives  and  children  of  that  tribe ;  and  then  they  proceeded  to  the 
Soolahs,  and  inflicted  upon  them  plunder  and  murder  to  the  widest 
extent" 

How  the  efficacy  ofpeaet  priiuxplu  is  partially  neutralized. — ^  We  must 
act  in  the  case  of  a  community  as  we  should  in  the  case  of  an 
individual.  Suppose  an  individual  to  have  lived  a  dissolute  life,  but 
to  have  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and  to  have  abandoned 
bis  practices,  would  he  then  be  exempt  from  all  the  efiects  of  his 
former  transgressions  ?  No ;  he  would  carry  with  him  many  painful 
mementos  of  his  previous  character.  Still  he  would  find  many 
alleviations,  and  upon  the  whole,  would  have  reason  to  say  that  his 
present  lot  was  infinitely  preferable  to  his  former  condition.  I  con- 
ceive that  this  is  an  analogy  to  the  case  of  a  fiunily,  a  community,  or 
a  nation.  They  have  been  acting  for  centuries  on  principles  adverse 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  If  enlightened  and  reclaimed,  are 
they,  in  the  nature  of  thinffs,  to  expect  that  God  will  work  an  aston- 
ishing miracle  to  protect  tnem  from  the  consequences  of  their  pre- 
vious bad  conduct  ?  They  ought  then  to  be  prepared  to  meet  with 
difiSculties,  and  to  bow  reverently  to  the  righteous  chastisements  of 
God,  while  they  could  not  doubt  that  wondrous  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence  would  be  manifested  on  their  bebalfl 

Peace  principlea  stiU  efficacious. — ^In  the  revolutionary  war  of  Amer- 
ica, and  in  the  rebellion  which  occurred  in  Ireland,  there  were 
bodies  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  of  the  Moravians,  who  were 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  The  Indians  had  been  allowed  by 
our  own  government  to  make  war  upon  the  colonists,  and  in  Ireland 
persons"  had  been  animated  by  the  most  infuriated  rage ;  yet,  in 
every  instance,  hostile  forces  had  passed  by  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  or  the  families  of  the  Moravians,  leaving  them 
unhurt.  I  believe  there  was  but  one  instance  to  the  contrary,  and 
that  occurred  in  America.  Two  persons  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  to  proceed  a  short  distance  from  their  residence,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
armed  men.  The  Indians,  perceiving  the  men  armed,  immediately 
attacked  and  destroyed  them.  Had  these  two  Friends  gone  unarmed, 
the  poor  savage  Indians,  it  was  ascertained,  would  not  have  laid  a 
hand  upon  them." 

A  miadonanfs  iestimom  io  (he  cause  of  peaee^ — ^<'Much  has  been 
said,"  observed  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Medrurst,  missionary  from  Batavia, 
**  as  to  the  union  between  peace  and  religion,  and  the  connexion 
between  the  Peace  Society  and  missionary  exertions.  There  must 
be  that  connexion,  because  war  is  the  principal  antagonist  to  the 
circulation  of  the  gospel.  The  Chinese  are  a  pteceably  disposed 
people,  not  because  they  cannot  fight,  but  because  they  are  afiraid 
of  combating  with  those  who  employ  European  tactic&    They  have 
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heard  that  those  who  call  themselves  Christiaos  are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  their  arms  over  all  the  world ;  and  the  Chinese  are  fearfu) 
lest  they  should  be  laid  prostrate  at  their  feet  The  same  appre- 
hension inclines  them  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the  gospel.  They 
imagine  that  the  eospel  is  intimately  associated  with  war.  I  should 
astonish  them,  if  1  were  to  tell  them  that,  iu  the  capital  of  England, 
I  had  attended  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  permanent  and 
universal  peace.  They  would  allege  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  the 
conduct  of  Europeans,  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Six  Japan- 
ese, who  had  been  shipwrecked,  were  sent  in  a  vessel  from  Macao 
to  Canton,  without  a  single  weapon  of  war  on  board.  The  vessel 
was  unable  to  obtain  an  entrance  at  any  Japanese  port  The  inhab- 
itants could  not  believe  that  Europeans  had  any  other  idea  than  that 
of  war. 

The  report  states  that  Mr.  Williams  has  been  furnished  with  a 
supply  of  tracts  from  this  Society ;  and  I  trust  -that  I  shall  not  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  receiving  a  supply,  which  I  shall  be  able  to 
translate  into  a  language  spoken  b^  the  inhabitants  of  a  third  part 
of  the  globe.  I  have  in  my  missionary  tours  along  the  coast  of 
China^  had  many  proofsof  the  justice  of  the  principles  advocated  by 
this  Society.  I  have  proceeded  unarmed,  but  Providence  has  pre- 
served me." 

A  warrior's  testmomf. — ^  I  have,"  said  Lieut  Hanlet,  late  of  the 
royal  navy,  *'  been  born  and  bred  in  war.  I  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  I  was  in  the  first  engagement  I  was  perfectly  uncon- 
scious at  that  time  that  I  was  doing  wrong.  I  stood  near  thirteen 
men  stationed  at  a  gun,  and  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  their  con- 
versation. They  inquired  of  each  other  what  could  be  the  object  in 
firing  on  their  opponents,  for  they  had  never  received  injury  from 
them. 

I  was  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen ;  and  after  it  was  taken,  I  went 
over  the  ruins.  I  found  every  place  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  house,  which  had  not  sustained  the  least  injury,  though 
it  was  surrounded  by  i-uins.  On  inquiring  the  cause,  I  was  informed 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  family;  that  the  master  had  suffered 
no  one  to  leave  it,  but,  during  the  six  days'  bombardment,  had  been 
engaged  in  prayer."  The  speaker  then  related  several  anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  war ;  and  observed  that 
"  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  the  subject  of  war  had  never  been 
mooted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  without  every  bishop  (\)  voting  in  its 
favor,  with  the  exception  of  one.  The  Almighty  had  always  had 
one  to  say,  *  No.' " 


WAR  AND  THE  SOCIAL  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Maitiac  Mother. — ^A  gentleman  and  lady,,  accompanied  by 
theur  daughter  ^ve  or  six  years  old,  went  to  visit  the  lunatic  hospital 
at  Saumeur,  says  a  late  European  journal ;  and,  when  passing  one  of 
the  cells,  the  wretched  inmate,  an  interesting  young  woman  of 
twenty-five  that  had  entirely  lost  her  reason  through  the  desertion 
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of  a  seducer,  and  the  death  of  her  illegitimate  of&prinff,  made  a 
spring  at  the  little  girl  who  had  come  within  her  reach.  The  poor 
creature,  in  the  height  of  her  delirium,  fancied  the  stranger's  child 
her  own  long-lost  darling ;  and,  devouring  it  with  kisses,  she  bore 
it  in  triumph  to  the  farther  end  of  her  cell.  Every  effort  was  tried 
to  make  her  restore  the  child  to  its  terrified  mother ;  but  entreaties 
and  menaces  proved  alike  unavailing.  The  director  of  the  estab* 
lishment  was  sent  for ;  and  the  maniac,  at  his  suggestion,  was  allow- 
ed to  retain  peaceable  possession  of  her  prize,  in  the  hope  that,  ex- 
hausted by  her  own  violence,  she  would  soon  fiiU  asleep,  when  the 
child  might  be  liberated  from  her  grasp  without  the  necessity  of 
harsh  means.  This  expedient  was  successful ;  for  in  a  few  minutes 
the  poor  sufferer's  eyes  closed  in  slumber,  and  one  of  the  keepers, 
watching  the  opportunity,  snatched  the  child  from  her  arms.  The 
shriek  of  delight  uttered  by  the  mother  on  recovering  her  treasure, 
waked  the  poor  maniac;  and,  on  perceiving  the  child  gone,  she 
actually  howled  with  despair,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  fell — to 
rise  no  more.    Death  had  released  her  from  her  sufferings. 

Here  was  not  a  victim  of  war ;  but  this  custom  tends  to  multiply 
cases  of  suffering  very  similar.  Women,  on  being  forced  to  part 
with  lovers,  husbands,  sons,  have  often  taken  their  own  life  in  a 
frenzy  of  grief  and  despair,  or  fallen  eventual  victims  to  delirium,  or 
some  lingering  disease  that  gnawed  with  fatal  tooth  on  their  vitals. 
We  subjoin  an  instance  which  looks  a  little  like  romance ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  the  tale  substantially  true,  and  know  it  to  be 
very  like  what  often  occurs  in  the  progress  of  every  war. 

Thb  Sergeant's  Wife.* — ^It  was  night  The  soldiers  in  both  the 
hostile  armies  were  hushed  in  quiet  slumbers,  and  no  sound  was 
heard,  save  the  sentinel's  measured  tread,  and  occasional  cry,  ^ITs 
toeU,  A  mufHed  form  approached.  *^  Who  comes  thera  ?  "  demand- 
ed the  sentinel.  "A  friend,"  answered  a  timid  voice  softly.  ^Ad 
vance,"  said  the  sentinel,  "  and  give  the  parole."  The  same  soft  and 
timid  voice  said,  ^  Love."  *^  Love  ?  "  replied  the  sentinel,  ^Love  is 
not  the  parole;  you  cannot  pass;  it  would  be  more  than  my  life  is 
worth  to  let  you  pass."  "  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  ^  it's 
cruel  not  to  let  a  9orgeam!Pa  wife  pass  to  take  perhaps  a  last  farewell 
of  her  husband.  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  let  me  pass.  The  battle,  you 
know,  is  expected  to-morrow ;  it  may  be  the  last  night  I  can  ever 
spend  in  my  husband's  company ;  and  I  have  travelled  forty  miles  to 
see  him."  "No  more.  I  can't  let  you  pass."  "Nay,  Sir,  but  hear 
me  one  moment  Have  you  a  wife  that  loves  you  with  all  her  heart  ? 
If  she  should  leave  her  babes,  and  walk  forty  miles  just  to  see  you 
the  night  before  a  battle,  and ,^    "  Pass,  friend — all's  well." 

Follow  that  fond,  devoted  heart  to  her  husband's  pillow  on  the 
cold  ground.  He  staits  to  find  her  there,  but  presses  her  tenderly  to 
his  bosom,  and  inquires  anxiously  for  the  little  ones  she  has  left 
behind.    They  talk  of  the  few  fleeting  years  they  had  spent  together 

*  From  the  Sabbath  School  YlBiter,  for  which  it  wu  originally  fUraiflhed  by  the 
writer  of  this  article. 
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in  wedded  love,  before  war  had  dragged  him  from  his  home ;  and 
the  wife  weeps  bitterly,  as  she  thinks  of  the  morrow.  The  hours  of 
night  steal  hastily  away.  The  dawn  forces  Laura  to  bid  her  husband 
farewell ;  and,  as  she  retires  with  his  fondest  messages  for  the  little 
ones  at  home,  the  signal  is  given  for  the  soldiei-s  to  prepare  for  battle. 
It  was,  indeed,  her  last  fardwell.  She  withdrew,  but  lingered  near 
the  scene,  and  watched  from  a  neighboring  hill  every  movement  of 
the  two  armies,  till  the  battle  ceased,  and  all  was  quiet  once  more. 
The  shades  of  night  hang  in  gloom  over  the  battle-ground,  and  for- 
bid all  search  for  the  wounded,  the  dying,  or  the  dead.  Mom  ap- 
proaches ;  and,  with  its  earliest  dawn,  Laura,  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
wanders  over  that  field  of  slaughter,  to  see  if  she  can  discover  the 
fkther  of  her  babes  among  the  slain.  Alas,  it  is  too  true !  There  he 
lies,  all  covered  with  gore.  She  sinks  upon  his  bosom  in  a  swoon, 
and  rises  no  more ! 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  WAR. 


Napolboit  ;  or  (he  way  to  durith  the  wear  apiriL — It  is  credibly  re- 
ported, that  Marshal  Soult  has  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  permission  to  remove  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St 
Helena,  and  has  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Wellington,  in 
accomplishing  his  object.  Prince  de  Joinville  will  proceed  to  St. 
Helena  in  command  of  a  frigate,  with  a  soldier  from  every  regiment 
in  France,  and  take  the  emperor's  remains  to  Paris,  where  they  are 
to  be  deposited  in  the  Place  Vendome,  with  soUmn  rdtgious  servicea  ! 
at  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  be  invited  to  be  present 

Strange  and  shameiiil  prostitution  of  Christianity !  "^e  religion 
of  peace,  whose  very  name  Napoleon  held  in  contempt,  and  whose 
peculiar  principles  he  trampled  in  the  dust,  must  now  do  homaae  at 
the  tomb  of  a  villain,  whose  robberies  laid  empires  waste,  whose 
butcheries  drenched  a  continent  in  blood !  And  this  murderer  of 
five  millions  is  to  be  canonized  as  a  sort  of  political  saint,  or  set  up 
as  a  military  god  for  France  and  the  world  to  worship !  What  an 
idol  for  Ckriritndom  !  What  a  model  for  her  future  sons !  What  an 
object  for  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  imitate  or 
admire ! 

Medals  in  hokor  of  Napoleon. — A  very  beautiful  work  was 
not  long  ago  published  in  this  country,  comprising  a  series  of  all  the 
medals  struck  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  to  com- 
memorate the  principal  events  of  Napoleon's  reign  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  empire  in  1804  to  its  close  in  1815,  and  forming 
a  medallic  history  of  4H»whole  career  as  emperor  of  the  French  and 
king  of  Italy.  It  was  illustrated  with  no  less  than  1200  fac-similes 
of  the  medals,  engraved  in  imitation  of  basso-relievo,  with  historical 
notices  to  each  medal. 

Busts  and  Portraits  of  Napoleon. — These  are  similar  methods 
of  doing  honor  to  a  man  who  oughl  to  be  held  in  deepest  abhorrence 
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by  tbe  whole  human  race  down  to  the  end  of  time ;  and,  go  where 
you  will,  you  cannot  fail  to  find  them  at  almost  every  turn,  in  bar- 
rooms, and  shops,  and  parlors  ;  a  thousand  of  these  to  a  single  one 
of  John  Howard,  or  David  Brainerd,  or  William  Penn.  This  is  the 
way  that  people  calling  themselves  Christians,  believers  in  a  cospel 
of  peace  which  condemns  the  entire  character  and  course  of  Napo- 
leon, train  up  their  children  to  a  love  of  war,  and  still  cling  to  tbe 
monstrous  delusion  that  CbristiHnity,  thus  perverted,  neutralized,  and 
belied  by  its  own  disciples,  is  destined,  without  any  essential  mod- 
ification, to  introduce  the  reign  of  universal  peace.  R.  A. 

HwD  war  comts  to  cost  so  much, — We  were  told,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
that  the  war  with  a  handful  of  Indians  in  Florida  had  even  then 
cost  us  not  less  than  $30,000,000!  We  were  startled  at  the  state- 
ment, made  wUhoxd  contradidion  on  tht floor  of  Conrrtss ;  but  we  have 
since  heard  anecdotes  of  reckless  prodigality  in  uie  prosecution  of 
that  war,  which  render  the  statement  more  than  probable ;  and  the 
following  extract  from  a  quarter-master^s  certified  report  of  expenses 
incun*ed  by  a  corps  of  Alabama  militia,  will  show  the  people  how 
their  money  goes  in  war,  and  how  easy  it  is  for  only  a  few  thousand 
aoldiers  fighting  on  champagne  at  $28  a  basket,  cider  at  $10  a  keg^ 
cigars  at  $24  a  thousand,  and  tobacco,  brandy  and  cologne  toater  ad 
libitum,  to  waste  millions  of  dollars. 


1  basket  of  Champasne  Wine, $98  00 

4  boxes  Cbampaffne  Cider,  at  $6,. . . .  24  00 

1  keK  Newark  Cider 10  00 

1  bbl.  Cognac  Brandy,  40  galls.,  at 

$2,and  bbl., 81  75 

1  bbl.Malaga  Wine,38  gaU8.,at  $1  25,  40  00 


6  qu.  boxes  best  Cigars,  at  #6, 96  00 

i  box  honey  dew  Tobacco,  64  lbs.,  at 

$1, 64  00 

120  bottles  Porter,  at  40  cents, 48  00 

1  bbl.  Claret  Wine,. 38  00 

i  dozen  Cologne  Water, 3  00 


APPROPRIATIONS  IN  PART  FOR  OrR  ARMY  IN  1838. 


Pay  of  the  army, $1,09 1 ,093 

Subsistence  of  officers, 347,049 

Forage  of  oiiicers*  horses 70,987 

Clothing  for  officers*  servants,,. . . .    26,550 

Payments  in  lien  of  clothinv 30,000 

Subsistence,  exclasive  of  ofl&cers,..  730,^13 
I'lothing  of  army, camp  equipage,&c.5 13,299 
Medical  and  hospital  depiartment, .    39,200 
Supplies  ftimished  by  the  quarter- 
master's department, 903,000 

For  barracks,  quarters,  ice 95,000 

Transportation  of  officers*  baggage,    50,000 
Transportation  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies,  195,000 

Incidental  expensesof  quartermas- 
ter's department, 98,000 


>  Extra  pay  to  reenlisted  soldiers,... 
National  armories. 


Armament  of  fortifications, . . . . 
Expenses  of  ordnance  service,. 

Arsenals, 

Elevating  mariiine«, 

Light  Aeld  artillery, 

Gunpowder  and  grape-shot,.. . . 

Arrearages, 

Taxes  on  Passjrunk  arsenal,. . . 

Contin genres  of  the  army, 

Heirs  of  William  Meldrum,. . . . 
Medals  ordered  by  Congress,... 


24,364 

360,000 

100,000 

98,800 

150,000 

5,000 

39,953 

37,500 

4,209 

1,450 

'•as 

1,009 


$4,310,743 


^  PROGRESS  OP  PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  PEACE. 

We  see  every  week  cheering  indications  of  a  change  in  public 
sentiment  concerning  war.  Our  books,  our  periodicals,  our  semina- 
ries of  learning,  the  occasions  which  elicit  the  prevalent  feelings  of 
the  community,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  steady  growth,  the  wide 
diffusion,  and  powerful  influence  of  pacific  principles.  The  reform 
is  silent,  but  sure,  and  far  more  rapid  than  most  persons  suppose. 
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The  cause  of  peace  in  our  liUrary  mMvHons^ — ^We  have  recently 
attended  the  anniversary  exercises  in  several  of  our  higher  semina. 
ries,  and  were  glad  to  find  so  many  of  the  performances  on  topics 
more  or  less  related  to  our  cause,  and  others  pervaded  with  such  a 
spirit  of  peace  as  would,  twenty  years  ago,  have  been  rather  strange. 
In  two  of  our  theological  seminaries,  and  four  or  five  of  our  colleges, 
annual  premiums  have  been  established  for  the  best  essay  on  some 
theme  connected  with  our  cause;  and  the  successful  essays  are 
usually  delivered  in  public.  At  the  recent  anniversary  in  two  of  our 
theological  schools,  we  were  gratified  to  hear  firequent  and  favorable 
allusions  to  the  subject,  and,  in  one  case,  an  able  dissertation  on  the 
Ihlly  qf  War.  At  an  exhibition  in  one  of  our  flourishing  academies, 
we  remarked  three  or  four  selections  for  declamation  on  the  same 
subject  These  examples  are  indices  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  most 
of  the  literary  institutions  throughout  New  England,  and  show 
where  and  how  our  principles  are  at  work  with  an  efficacy  that 
every  body  must  ere-long  see  and  acknowledge. 

OttrJ^orth-Eastern  Boundary, — The  controversy  on  this  subject  has 
threatened,  and  would  fifty  years  ago  have  occasioned,  a  war  between 
England  and  America ;  but  so  great  has  been  the  change  of  public 
opinion  in  both  countries  respecting  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  such 
matters,  that  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  make  them  seriously  think 
of  drawing  the  sword.  The  better  classes,  even  in  Massachusetts 
aud  Maine,  which  together  have  about  6,000,000  acres  at  stake, 
would  rather  lose  the  whole  than  have  the  country  involved  in  war ; 
and  an  American  traveller,  now  in  England,  states,  that  the  most 
intelligent  people  there  scout  the  idea  of  a  war,  and  say  that  Great 
Britain  would  sooner  relinquish  her  claim.  If  such  sentiments  per- 
vade the  peopUj  their  rulers  will  not  dare  to  make  war ;  but,  with 
such  war-sentiments  as  prevailed  in  these  very  countries  fifty  or 
even  thirty  years  ago,  we  should  long  since  have  been  butchering 
each  other  by  thousands. 

Present  estimaU  of  War  and  Warriors, — ^A  con'espondent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Spy  (for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  much  obliged  to  an 
unknown  friend),  writing  from  England,  and  describing  an  interview 
at  a  public  house  with  a  blind  admirer  of  Lord  Wellington,  says: 

'^  Having  informed  him  that  I  came  from  Holyhead,  he  spoke  of 
the  beauty  of  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Anfi;lesea,and  of  the  mon- 
ument upon  that  estate,  very  near  the  road  leading  from  Holyhead 
to  Menai  bridge,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  From  the  fabric 
itself,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  object  for  which  it  was  con- 
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fltructad,  upon  the  character  of  Wellington,  and,  finally,  upon  the 
abstract  question  of  the  consistency  of  war  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity, '^and,  what  is  the  same  thing  differently  expressed, 
with  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  ana  truth. 

This  gentleman  looks  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  absolutely 
the  saviour  of  his  country.  He  belieTes  that,  had  it  not  been  for  him, 
England  would  have  &llen, — would  have  become  subject  to  the 
emperor,  *  at  the  stamp  of  whose  foot,  armies  sprung  into  existence,^ 
and,  at  this  time,  instead  of  occupying,  as  she  does,  the  most  exalted 
station  amon^  the  nations  of  the  earthy  would  have  been  a  mere 
vassal,  rendering  obedience,  and  paying  tribute  to  a  foreign  power* 
In  his  opinion,  treasure,  happiness,  prosperity,  life  itself^  should  be 
sacrificed  to  national  honor  and  national  supremacy.  He  believes 
that  millions  ought  to  die,  <  that  Caesar  may  be  great*  In  regard  to 
the  last  sut:ject,  the  consistency  of  war  wrth  Christianity,  he  imme- 
diately appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  in  support  of 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  war,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  and 
even  of  our  duty  to  practise  the  latter.  He  referred  to  the  wars  in 
which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  and  quoted  the  words  of  the 
Creator  addressed  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  when  they  went  from  tfao 
ark,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to  repeople  the  desokted  eartl^ 
'  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  Uood,  by  man  also  shall  his  blood  be  shed.' 
He  also  quoted  from  the  Mosaic  law,  <  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,'  &C.,  bringing  both  of  these  forward,  as  others  have  before 
him,  as  paramount  arguments,  either  forgetting  or  not  acknowledg- 
ing the  superior  obligations  imposed  upon  us  to  believe  in  the  doc 
trines  of  a  better,  a  holier,  a  more  nearly  perfect  dispensation,  and 
to  follow  the  precepts  and  practice  of  its  divine  Promulgator.  The 
conversation  was  continued  to  a  late  hour,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  champion  of  war,  and  the  venerator  of  the  military 
prowess  of  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  did  not  find  a  single  compeer 
among  his  fellow-travellers,  of  whom  at  least  a  dozen  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  They  respected  the  talents  of  Wellington,  but  could 
not  cherish  a  veneration  for  him  on  account  of  his  military  career, 
while,  as  with  the  voice  of  a  single  man,  they  all  espoused  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  declared  their  belief  in  the  unrighteousness  of  war. 
Their  sinele  opponent  did  not  lack  for  words,  and  endeavored  to 
prove,  at  least, 

'  That  e'en  Uaough  vanquisbedi  he  could  iirgQ6  BtUl.' 

I  hail  the  expression  of  sentiment,  during  this  discussion,  aa  a 
favorable  token,  as  an  indication  that  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  is 
changing,  though  perchance  slowly,  upon  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  arts  and  the  blessings  of  peace  are  beginning  to  be 
considered  as  preeminent  to  the  fiilse  glory  of  war.  May  we  not 
look  forward  to  the  time,  in  which  this  sentiment,  spreading  over 
the  nations,  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  over  the  valleys  of  Egypt,  shall 
finally  supersede  the  dominant  spirit  which  now  prevails?  May  we 
not  anticipate  the  era,  in  which,  as  once  a  dove  brought  an  elive-leaf 
to  the  sole  survivors  of  the  deluge,  as  a  token  that  the  turbulent 
waters  had  subsided,  so  a  bird  of  paradise  may  bring  to  us,  the  suiv 
vivors  of  a  deluge  of  blood,  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  an  evidence 
that  the  vengeful  spirit  of  man  is  subdued,  and  that,  henceforth,  he 
shall  learn  the  arts  of  war  no  more  ?  " 
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AGENCIES. 

I 

The  editor's  absence  has  preyented  our  giving,  for  several  months 
past,  a  regular  and  full  account  of  the  operations  of  our  agents;  and 
our  limits  now  forbid  all  minute  details,  and  exclude  many  items 
and  articles  which  we  were  very  desirous  to  insert  in  the  present 
number. 

Mr.  Lord  has  been,  since  our  anniversary,  laboring  in  our  service, 
with  his  usual  zeal.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  south  part 
of  Maine,  he  visited  several  towns  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  then  passed  into  Veimont,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Auxiliary  there,  to  plead  the  cause  for  several  months, 
under  their  direction.  He  had,  at  our  latest  dates,  visited  only  two 
places  of  importance  in  that  State,  Vergennes  and  Burlington, 
besides  attending  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Peace 
Society  at  Middlebury,  but  had  spent  moen  of  his  time  in  towns  on 
the  New  York  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  those  places,  especially 
Champlain,  Plattsburg,  and  Keeseville,  the  popular  ear  was  open ; 
and  he  found,  wherever  he  has  been  in  that  region,  more  eagerness 
to  hear  and  read  on  the  subject  of  p^ace  than  he  had  expected.  The 
**  Canadian  fever "  is  fast  subsiding ;  and  the  people,  having  some 
slight  experience  of  what  war  is,  are  more  ready  to  welcome  our 
cause.  Still  it  is  a  new  field ;  and  our  agent,  unable  to  sow  and 
reap  at  the  same  time,  could  obtain  but  little  pecuniary  aid.  He 
thinks  the  field  waiting  for  the  seed,  but  not  ripe  for  a  harvest, — a 
very  just  description  of  nearly  the  whole  country;  and  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  for  the  means  of  scattering  the  seminal  principles 
of  peace  broad-cast  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Ladd  has  lectured  for  us  more  this  summer  than  in  any 
fornber  season,  but  has  found  it  extremely  difficult  in  Maine  to  raise 
funds  at  present  People  are  eager  to  hear  and  read,  but  not  able, 
or  not  disposed  to  contribute.  Mr.  Ladd,  however,  is  soon  to  start 
upon  an  excursion  of  six  or  eight  months  into  parts  of  the  country 
from  which  we  may  expect,  ere-long,  if  not  now,  liberal  contributions 
to  our  cause. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  confined  more  or  less  to  the  seat  of 
the  Society's  operations,  has  labored  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  with 
the  exception  of  six  or  seven  weeks  spent  in  Connecticut.  In  this 
excursion,  he  met  with  a  better  reception,  and  greater  success,  than 
he  had  ventured  to  hope  in  a  region  where  so  many  apprehensions 
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had  been  entertained  of  ultraism  in  this  as  well  as  other  enterfMrises 
of  benevolence  and  reform.  Although  he  found  in  almost  every 
place  unfortunate  misconceptions  of  our  aims  and  measures,  yet  he 
was  every  where  received  with  kindness,  and  with  greater  liberality 
towards  the  cause,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  In 
West  Killingly,  $27  00;  in  Brooklyn,  $43  50;  in  Norwich,  about 
$60  00 ;  in  New  London,  nearly  $130  00 ;  in  Middletown,  more  than 
$50  00 ;  in  New  Britain,  more  than  $40  00 ;  and  nearly  as  much  in 
Farmington ;  in  all,  received  or  pledged,  nearly  $400  as  the  fruit 
of  about  six  weeks'  labor  on  the  spot  It  was  nearly  all  obtained  by 
personal  solicitation ;  and,  however  trying  the  process,  it  enabled 
him,  by  correcting  misconceptions,  and  obviating  objections,  to  per- 
form for  the  cause  an  incidental  service  that  may  prove  in  the  end 
more  important  than  all  the  pecuniary  aid  secured.  In  several  gen- 
tlemen he  found  prompt  and  generous  contributors;  especially  Joan 
T.  Norton^  Esq.,  Farmington,  the  associate  of  Delavan,  Samuxi. 
RussEix,  Esq.,  Middletown,  and  in  New  London,  Rev.  Joseph 
HuRLBU&T,  EzBA  ChappsUi,  Hou.  Euas  Pkrkuvs,  a  venerable 
octogenarian,  and  Thojkas  W.  Wiij.iahs,  whose  $50  to  the  Amer* 
ican  Peace  Society  distinguish  him  more  in  our  cause  than  his 
$2,000  last  year  to  the  American  Board  could  in  the  missionary 
cause.  His  tour  in  Connecticut  satisfied  our  Secretary,  that  the 
firiends  of  the  cause  there  will  come  cheerfully  to  our  aid,  whenever 
temporary  misconceptions  shall  be  removed,  and  oiur  SocieQr  be 
distinguished  in  their  minds  from  those  extraneous  sulijects  and 
wild  notions  with  which  it  has  in  some  degree  been  confounded. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NON-RESISTANCE  SOCIETY. 

Wx  designed  of  course  to  publish  the  call  for  the  Peace  (?)  Con- 
vendon  held  in  this  city  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  90th  ulL,  but  the 
communication,  though  sent  in  season,  did  not  reach  the  editor,  then 
in  another  State,  till  after  our  last  number  was  in  press. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  correct  here  a  pretty  general  mistake 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  movement  It  has  been  credited  to 
ourselves ;  but  it  originated  neither  with  our  Society,  nor  virith  any 
of  its  members.  The  proposition  came  from  Rev.  H.  C.  Wright 
Oiur  Socie^,  though  requested  to  call  the  Convention,  declined,  and 
has  had  no  further  connexion  with  it  than  simply  to  transmit  a 
special  invitation  from  the  committee  for  the  call  to  its  members. 
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The  OoDTention  was  constituted  on  the  principle  of  admitting 
women  to  deliberate,  vote,  and  act  on  committees;  a  procedure 
which  induced  a  considerable  number  to  withdraw,  and  still  more 
to  decline  enrolling  their  name&  About  150  were  said  to  have 
been  enrolled  as  members ;  but  only  43  were  found  to  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution, — ^28  in  the  affirmative,  and  15  in  the 
negative^  Very  few  of  our  own  members,  or  active  friends,  joined 
the  Convention  at  all ;  most  of  those  who  did,  resisted  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  leading  topics  discussed,  as  not  belonging  to  the  cause 
of  peace  in  its  proper  sense ;  and  the  few  who  continued  to  the  close, 
either  abstained  from  voting  at  all,  or  recorded  their  nays  on  the 
final  votes. 

We  regret  that  a  meeting  for  such  purposes  should  have  been 
denominated  a  Peaa  Convention ;  and,  had  we  been  apprised  of  its 
real  design,  we  could  not  in  any  way  have  countenanced  the  move- 
ment as  a  measure  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  It  is  an  enterprise 
altogether  distinct  from  our  own,  both  in'its  principles  and  its  aims ; 
and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  the  public  will  now  be  compelled  to  make 
the  distinction,  which  ought  to  have  been  made  long  ago,  and  which 
1  we  have  repeatedly  presented  in  our  periodical,  reports  and  tracts^ 
between  the  cause  of  peace  in  its  proper  sense,  and  the  strange  and 
startling  notions  put  forth  by  this  neW  Society  for  ^  universal  refer- 
mation." 

As  our  work  must  go  to  press  before  the  proceedings  of  the  On- 
vention  are  published,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  official  or  full 
report  of  them ;  but,  having  been  present  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  its  sessions,  we  think  it  hardly  possible  for  us  to  have 
mistaken  the  main  drift  and  result  of  the  movement  The  debates, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  characterize  this 
organization  as  an  effi>rt  to  abolish  all  human  governments,  by  sub- 
stituting in  their  place  the  moral  government  of  God,  founded  in 
love  alone,  as  the  only  form  of  dominion  or  authority  over  mankind 
which  is  consistent  with  the  gospeL  The  members  not  only  declare 
it  a  sin  against  God  for  individuals  or  governments  to  take  the  life  of 
man  in  any  case,  but  disclaim  the  right  to  use  any  kind  or  degree 
of  physical  or  legal  compulsion,  as  inconsistent  with  a  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  pledge  themselves  not  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  any  government,  not  to  act  as  legislators,  judges,  or  jurors,  not  to 
accept  any  civil  offices,  or  vote  in  the  election  of  others  to  such 
offices,  nor  in  ikct  to  place  themselves  in  any  situation  which  shall 
oblige  them  to  recognise  the  authori^  of  any  other  government  thaa 
that  of  Jehovah. 
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Such,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  purport  of  this  new  organization ; 
and,  if  so,  it  obviously  aims  to  occupy  a  field  very  different  from  our 
own.  Our  8oU  object  is  iht  dboUtum  of  war^  and  our  constitution 
expressly  provides  that  "the  object  of  the  Society  shall  ntver  be 
changed;"  while  the  abolition  of  war  is  only  one  among  the  multi- 
tude of  objects  aimed  at  by  this  no-government  society.  It  goes 
against  all  civil  governments  as  wrong,  and  hopes  for  universal 
peace  only  as  the  result  of  their  utter  subversion ;  while  we  recog- 
nise the  existence  and  rightful  authority  of  such  governments,  and' 
seek  merely  to  prevent  war  between  them,  and  to  regulate  theur 
entire  intercourse  by  the  gospel. 

But,  while  our  object  and  our  principles  are  so  entirely  distinct, 
we  shall  rejoice  to  find  our  fears  disappointed  in  the  result,  and  to 
see  this  novel  organization  "  for  the  work  of  peaceful,  univendl  re- 
fbrmation  "  an  eflTective  promoter  of  peace  in  what  we  regard  as  the 
only  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

We  are  glad  that  these  extreme  and  extraneous  views,  so  often 
and  so  unjustly  charged  upon  ourselves,  are  now  embodied  in  a 
distinct  organization,  and  will  thus  be  separated  for  ever  from  the 
canse  of  peace  as  generally  understood.  It  takes  from  us,  we 
believe,  none  of  our  old  co-workers;  and  we  trust  it  will  prove  the 
occasion  of  rousing  the  Chrisfian  community  at  large  to  fiir  greater 
efforts  in  this  cause. 


Rev,  Mr.  Stebhin^  Address  htfore  (he  Peace  Society  in  Amhtrgt  Col- 
lege,— A  discourse  well  argued,  and  forcibly  illustrated ;  full  of  bold 
thoughts  in  burning  words ;  worthy  of  the  author  and  the  cause. 
More  we  cannot  say  now ;  but  we  hope  hereafter  to  lay  this  address 
under  contribution  for  our  pages.  We  congratulate  the  Society 
on  such  an  indication  of  what  they  are  doing  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

M-.  LegartU  Beporl  on  a  Congress  qfJS/ations — communicated  firom 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  their  last  session,  deserved  an  earlier  notice ;  but  we  have  defer- 
red it  to  a  number  in  which  we  design  to  give  the  general  subject 
a  somewhat  extended  discussion. 

Congress  of  Natwns. — Our  next  number  will  probably  be  filled 
almost  exclusively  with  this  subject,  preparatory  to  petitioning 
Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures.  We  bespeak  in  advance  the 
attention  and  services  of  our  friends  through  the  land  in  this  move- 
ment 
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Tk$  t%tti  Jhmmal  tUpart  tf  tit  JV)np  Tfrk  Pmu  SpcMfy— hu  been  received.  U  to  m 
valuable  and  intereeting  document,  from  whicli  we  deeign  hereafter  to  give  sone  ex- 
tracts. 

laU  wmitrt  </  UU  Sd»0eirt»  have  been  carried  tbrooi^  the  pieM  in  the  necewary 
absence  of  the  editor ;  and,  if  they  have  been  wanting  in  accuracy  or  variety,  this  cir- 
cumstance will,  we  trust,  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse. 

Pagmmt  ^  SHteer^ptirajw— BCany  of  these  remain  unpaid,  probably  in  consequence  of 
not  having  been  expressly  called  for ;  but  they  are  much  needed  hmd,  and,  we  hope,  will 
j^  paid  as  soon  as  they  can  0e  without  inconvenience.  Borne  of  them,  kamng  fr«es  dm« 
meaelk*  afo,  will  not,  we  trust,  be  withheld  any  longer.  We  refer  here  to  subecrlptloBS 
taken  by  our  agents  for  the  Society  j  and  the  persons  who  have  kindly  undertaken  to 
collect  them,  will  confer  a  special  fiivor  by  attending  to  the  service  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

Delmquendes  ^f  Pott-MaaUrt. — Not  a  few  of  these  have  been  strangely  ignorant  or 
wilfully  negligent  of  their  duty,  in  keeping  the  Advocate  for  months,  in  some  cases 
a  whole  year,  wltliout  informing  us,  as  they  should  do,  without  delay,  whenever  a  copy 
to  not  taken  from  the  office.  They  have  sometimes  waited  till  three  or  four  numbeia 
have  accumulated  on  their  hands,  and  then  sent  them  back  with  a  charge  against  tmr- 
setoes  for  postage  both  wufs»  In  other  cases,  they  have  returned  aU  the  copies  sent  lo  one 
oAee,  under  circumstances  which  lead  us  to  suppose  thto  to  have  been  done  without 
the  direction  of  ott  the  subscribers.  If  every  number  of  our  work  has  not  reached  ev- 
ery subscriber,  it  must,  in  nearly  every  case,  have  been  the  fault  of  mails  and  post-of- 
fices alone. 


JidoMm^sdgmgida  fnm 

BnnkoaU^  Ot.,  Five  indivjduato  for 
the  Advocate, $5,00 

JfiddZetatra,  Ot.,  damuxx.  Rcmxix,  to 

con.  Rev.  John  R.  CaAirx,  L.  M.  90,00 

Mrs.  Richard  Hubbard, $5,00 

Mrs.  Anna  Cone, 4,00 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Ward, 5,00 

Mrs.  £.  H.  Roberts, 3,00 

Other  ladles  of  First  Church,.  4,00 
to  con.  Mrs.  J.  R.  CaAiix,L.M...  90,00 

Henry  Ward, 2,00 

J.H.  Barnes, 9,00 

Others, 7,95 

Jfew  Britain,  Ct.,  Beth  J.  North, 5,00 

L.  N.  Tracy, 2,00 

John  Stanley, 2,00 

Henry  Stanley, 9,00 

Chauncey  Comwell, 9,00 

W.  A.  ChnrchiU, 2,00 

David  Whittlesey, 2,00 

Samuel  Hart, 2,00 

Henry  North, 3,00 

W.  H.  Smith 2,00 

N.  W.  Stanley, :..  t,00 

Alvan  North, 9,00 

Horace  Butler, 2,00 

Others, 10,00 

to  con.  Rev.  Dwight  M.  BxwikaD 
and  iito  Wife,  L.  Members. 
For  Advocate, 1,00 

jRsnmn^tim,  Ot.,  John  T.  Norton,. ...  10,00 

Samuel  Deming, 5,00 

Solomon  Cowles, 2,00 

Simeon  Hart, 2,00 

Edward  Hooker, 3,00 

Thomas  Cowles, 2,00 

Dr.  Asahel  Thomson, 2,00 

Martin  Cowles, 2,00 

CstdUO,  A*.  F.,  S.  C.  Woodruff, 1,00  i 


5  to  September  15. 

LUdifield,  CU,  CoUecUon. 10,00 

Goitke$k,  Oe., Individuals  for  Advocate,  4,00 
Marlboro\  Mass.,  Part  of  subs,  by  Mr. 

Goodale, 12,00 

Metkuen^  Mats.,  Bap.  Soc.,  by  Rev.  A. 

Parker. 12,30 

PlV»ioutk,  JiT.IT.f  Moore  Russell, 1,00 

RieJUaruL,  JV.  F.,  by  R.  French, 3,00 

JVinehendouyMass.y  in  pan, 1^^ 

LoveU,  Mass.,  for  9500  tracta^. 90,00 

South  Heading,  Maes.,  LUley  Eaton,. .   9,00 

Thomas  Emerson, 9,00 

Others, 5,00 

Soutkboro\  Maee.,  Rev.  J.Cummings,.  1,00 
Jfatiek,  Maes..  Nathan  Rice,  for  Adv.  1,00 
.4«A^niAaiN,JlfaM.,  Rev.  G.  Goodyear,  1,09 

yergcnnee,  VU,  J.  Sherman, 2,00 

J.Morgan, 2,00 

Others, 6,00 

balance  of  fcxmer  paym.  to  con. 
Rev.  Habtst  F.  Lbatitt,L.M. 

Ckamplain,  A*.  F.,  Silas  Hubbell, 9,00 

Thomas  Whitehides, 2,00 

Others, 2,00 

BurlimgUm,  Ft.,  Noble  Lovely, 10,00 

James  Dean, 5,00 

Henry  E.Hickok, 5,00 

A.W.CaUin, 9,00 

to  con.  Rev.  J.K.CoNTsasx,  L.  M. 

Peru,  A".  F.,  Two  individuals, 2,00 

JTesf eeiUe,  JV.  F.,  Fifteen  individuals,  15,00 

WelU,Me,,, 2,40 

fTohum,  Mass.,  Mrs.  C.  Cooiidge,.. . .  1,00 
Leominster,  Mass.,  James  Burditt,. . . .  2,00 
7>rry«mUe,  Ct.,Rev.  R.  Richardson,.    1,00 

C«ihiiM«t,Jlfa«».,  Nichols  Tower, 1,00 

H.  Bulflnch, 1,00 

Mr.  HaU, .j^ 50 
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THE   ADVOCATE   OF   PEACE, 

A  moDthly  publication  of  about  900  pages  a  year,  aad  the  organ 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  is  devoted  to  diacuasiona,  notices,  and 
intelli^nce  relative  to  the  cause  of  peaces  ^"^1^  ^®  application  of 
Christianity  to  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

TVnu.  One  dollar  In  advance,  with  an  Increase  of  50  eta.,  if  not  paid  before  the  cleae  ef 
the  year.  Six  copies  for  $5 ;  twentv  for  $15 ;  thirty  for  fSl :  fifty  for  f30 :  one  hundred  for 
$50.  Bubacriberi  may  eorooience  with  any  number.  No  ■uMcrtpCion  receWed  for  leaa  than 
a  year,  or  diacoolinued  till  arreara|>e8  are  paid,  except  at  our  discretion.  |Qr  Any  person 
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ADVOCATE  OP  PEACE,  NO.  X. 


CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS, 

FOR  TBS 

PEACEFUL  ADJUSTMENT 

OF 

ALL   INTERNATIONAL   DISPUTES. 


I.    War  not  Rkmedilkss. 

The  evils  of  war,  though  admitted  by  all,  are  faHj  nnderitood  by 
none.  Its  waste  of  property ;  its  havoc  of  human  life ;  its  desolation  of 
whole  empires ;  its  baleful  mfluence  on  agriculture,  commerce  and  man* 
afactures,on  the  arts  and  sciences,  on  liberty  and  learning,  on  morals  and 
reliffion,  on  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  prosperity  of  nationsu 
on  Uie  chief  interests  of  mankind  for  time  and  eternity; — all  these  well 
nigh  bid  defiance  to  calculation  or  conception.  No  created  mind  can 
tefl  the  sum  total  of  evils  occasioned  by  war  to  our  race  for  two  worldi. 
It  has  ever  been  their  worst  foe ;  and  too  truly  did  Voltaire  aver,  that 
'  all  the  vices  of  all  ages  and  places  put  together,  would  never  come  op 
to  the  mischiefs  and  enormities  of  a  single  campaign.' 

Well  may  we  wonder  that  mankind  should  have  slumbered  so  long 
over  such  a  scourge ;  but  they  have  at  last  waked  in  some  degree  from 
the  lethargy  of  five  thousand  years.  The  late  wars  of  Europe,  requihng 
barely  for  their  support  nearl|r  (15,000,000,000,  and  destroying  no  lest 
than  9,000,000  lives,  convulsmg  a  continent,  and  alarming  tne  world^ 
forced  even  despots  and  warriors  to  pause  in  their  favorite  work  of 
blood,  and  roused  philanthropists  in  botn  hemispheres  to  inquire  in  ear- 
nest if  the  sword  must  thus  aevour  forever. 

This  mighty  reform  is  only  just  begun ;  but  already  have  we  reached 
results  vastly  important,  ana  prospects  still  more  cheering.  For  more 
than  twenty  vears  has  the  general  peace  of  Christendom  been  pre- 
served ;  and  during  this  period  a  very  marked  change  has  come  over  iti 
views  and  its  pohcy.  A  new  spirit  pervades  more  or  less  its  leading; 
cabinet? ;  negociation,  or  amicable  reference,  is  actually  taking  the 
place  of  the  sword  as  the  arbiter  of  national  disputes ;  and  there  is  nQir 
a  growing  disposition  to  believe,  that  nations,  like  individoals,  can,  if 
thev  choose,  live  in  constant  amity. 

On  this  point  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  doubt ;  and  a  little  reflection 
must  convince  every  one,  that  war,  like  every  other  wrong  custom,  maj 
be  abolished  by  the  right  use  of  appropriate  means.  Its  continuance' 
depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  men.  It  exists  solely  because  they 
choose  it;  and,  whenever  that  choice  shall  be  changed,  the  practice 
must  of  necessity  come  to  an  end  at  once,  and  forever.  It  is  a  foul  libel 
on  mankind  to  suppose,  that  their  war-sentiments  cannot  even  by  the 
gospel  be  changed  intp  a  permanent,  universal  preference  of  peace. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  passions  or  habits ;  nothing  in  the  structure  of 
society  or  government;  nothing  in  the  nature,  long  continuance,  and  deeff 
inveteracy  of  this  custom  ;  nothing  in  all  the  influences  which  have  ra? 
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ages  been  accumulating  in  its  support ;  nothing  in  the  past  histoiy,  the 
present  condition,  or  the  fijture  prospects  of  our  race,  to  forbid  the  hope 
of  its  entire  abolition.  Customs  scarcely  less  inveterate,  have  already 
been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and  the  history  of  ordeak 
and  judicial  combats,  of  witchcraft,  knis^ht  errantry,  and  the  slave-tiade, 
full^  illustrates  the  possibility  of  abolishing  war.  The  work  of  its  utter 
extinction  is  even  now  more  than  half  accomplished  by  stripping  it  of 
its  worst  primitive  features,  and  arraying  public  opinion  against  it  as  an 
evil  to  be  endured  only  from  the  supposition  of  its  occasional  necessity. 
Even  this  impression,  the  last  entrenchment  of  the  custom,  will  soon  be 
removed  by  showing  tliat  substitutes  might  be  found  more  effectual  for 
all  purposes  of  protection  and  redress.  Certain  kinds  of  war  have  ac- 
tually been  abolished ;  and  similar  means  would  ere-long  bring  national 
wars  to  an  end.  Causes  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  but  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here,  are  now  at  work  through  the  world;  and  the  promises 
of  Grod  in  his  word,  conspiring  with  the  rapid  developments  of  his 

Erovidence,  expressly  assure  us  of  an  era  when  *  nation  shall  no  longer 
ft  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 
Do  jrou  ask  now  this  glorious  result  is  to  be  reached  ?  Come  it  must 
and  will,  whether  we  can  foresee  the  process  or  not ;  but  it  were  easy  to 
specify  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  nations  might,  if  they  would,  adjust 
all  their  difficulties  without  a  resort  to  the  sword.  Negociation,  occasional 
mediation,  special  references,  a  congress  of  nations  as  a  standing  um- 
pire in  all  their  disputes ;  —  here  are  methods  amply  sufficient,  if  rightly 
used,  to  supersede  in  every  case  the  alleged  necessity  of  war,  and  thus 
undermine  the  whole  war-system.  They  all  proceed  on  two  very  sim- 
ple principles,  —  one,  that  of  peaceful  agreement  between  the  parties 
without  foreign  aid ;  the  other,  that  of  amicable  reference  to  a  third 
party.  Mediation  and  arbitration  are  only  different  modes  of  reference ; 
and, a  congress  of  nations,  like  our  statute-books  and  civil  courts,  would 
merely  embody  both  principles  in  a  permanent  form. 

II.    Plan  of  tbe  proposed  Congress. 

We  shall  not  give  here  the  details  of  a  plan  for  a  congress  of  na- 
tions; for  we  are  not  sticklers  for  any  particular  plan  or  name,  but 
merely  propose  to  incorporate  the  grand  principle  of  reference  in  some 
standing  tribunal  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  international  diffi- 
culties. How  it  shall  be  constituted  or  controlled ;  what  shall  be  the 
number  or  the  qualifications  of  its  members ;  in  what  way,  or  for  what 
term,  they  shall  be  chosen ;  whether  the  states  associated  shall  each 
send  an  equal  number  of  delegates,  or,  if  not,  on  what  principle  the 
representation  shall  be  regnlated ;  what  shall  be  the  form  or  the  tribunal, 
its  rules  of  procedure,  ana  the  length  or  frequency  of  its  sessions ;  all 
such  points  must  be  left  for  time  and  trial  to  determine,  and  would  very 
easiljr  be  settled  by  men  fidly  bent  on  carryinff  into  effect  any  plan  of 
the  kind.  A  right  purpose  would  soon  find  a  feasible  way ;  and,  wishing 
iperely  to  start  ana  guide  inquiry  concerning  such  a  tribunal,  we  win 
give  only  a  few  of  its  outlines : 

,  1.  The  charader  of  Us  members  would  of  course  be  preeminent ;  all 
master-spirits.  The  lawgiver  of  nations,  the  judge  between  cabinets 
and  couits,  kings  and  emperors,  it  would  be  tiie  most  august  tribunal  on 
earth ;  a  seat  in  it  might  come  ere-long  to  be  regarded  as  the  climax 
of  human  ambition ;  eveiy  state  would  desire  to  l)e  re]Nresented  by  its 

Surest  and  ablest  men ;  and  thus  would  it  soon  become  far  more  than 
tie  senate  of  Rome,  or  the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  the  admiration  of  the 
"Vorld,    What  a  constellation  of  worthies,  culled  from  all  Christendom ! 
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Prussia  would  send  her  Hardenbergs ;  Switzerland,  her  Sellons ;  France, 
her  Foys,  and  Neckars,  and  Periers ;  America,  her  Franklins,  her  Jef^ 
fersons,  and  her  Marshalls ;  England,  her  Blackstones  and  Burkes,  her 
Pitts,  Broughams  and  Cannings. 

2.  Its  powers  should  be  legislative  and  judicial.  It  should  be  both  a 
congress  and  a  court — a  congress  of  legislators  to  determine  unsettled 
points  of  international  law,  and  a  court  of  judges  to  carry  that  law  into 
effect,  and  adjudicate  all  cases  of  dispute  brought  before  it  by  any  of 
its  constituents. 

3.  Its  jwisdietion  should  extend  only  to  matters  connected  with 
the  intercourse  of  natious ;  and  no  case  should  come  before  it  except  by 
consent  and  choice  of  parties.  Its  decisions  should  be  final,  and  pre- 
clude by  mutual  agreement  all  ri^ht  of  appealing  to  any  further  means 
of  adjustment,  except  a  new  hearing,  or  an  amicable  consultation. 

4.  Rs  decrees  should  be  merely  advisory.  Whether  legislative  or  ju- 
dicial, they  should  bind  no  party  without  his  consent,  and  depend  for 
their  success  entirely  on  the  high  repute  of  the  tribunal,  on  the  obvious 
equity  of  its  decisions,  and  the  strong  tide  of  public  opinion  in  their 
&vor.  It  should  act  as  a  diet  of  ambassadors  to  mature  terms  for  the 
ratification  of  their  respective  constituents,  or  as  a  board  of  referees 
whose  arbitrement  the  parties  would  still  be  at  liberty  to  accept  or 
reject 

5.  Ms  sanctions  should  never  include  or  involve  a  resort  to  the  sword. 
ha  decrees  should  be  enforced  only  bv  moral  or  peaceful  means.  Penal- 
ties there  might  be ;  but  they  should  all  be  pacific,  and  consist  in  the 
recoil  of  pubfic  opinion,  in  the  withdrawal  of  friendly  intercourse,  or  the 
curtailment  of  commercial  privileges.  . 

These  outlines  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind ;  for  they  obviate 
most  of  tlie  obiections  hitherto  brought  against  the  project  for  a  congress 
of  nations,  and  would  at  least  render  such  a  tribunal  perfectly  harii^ess. 
If  it  did  no  good,  it  certainly  could  do  no  evlL 

III.     The  VARIOUS  Objtects  of  a  ConeRsss  of  Natioits. 

The  importance  of  such  a  tribunal  must  be  obvious  from  the  scope  of 
its  design,  and  the  variety  of  its  duties.  Though  proposed  mainly  m  the 
hope  of  preserving  the  peace  of  Christendom,  this  purpose,  however 
prominent  and  suhlime,  is  only  one  among  the  multitude  of  its  appro- 
priate objects.  It  would  be  not  only  the  peace-maker  of  nations,  but  the 
regulator  of  their  entire  intercourse,  and  the  guardian  of  all  their  common 
interests.  It  would  perform  lor  the  kingdoms  associated  no  small  part 
of  the  services  that  our  own  Congress  does  for  the  different  members 
of  our  republic,  and  would  thus  have  three  distinct  depai:tments  of  duty  — 
to  settle  and  complete  the  law  of  nationSj  to  adjuH  all  disputes  between 
them  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  direct  their  intercourse  and  com- 
hined  energies  in  ways  best  adapted  io  the  improvementj  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Few  are  aware  how  unsettled  and  imperfect  is  the  present  law  of  na- 
tions. We  have  in  truth  no  such  law ;  arid  what  passes  under  the  name, 
is  of  recent  origin,  and  insufficient  authority.  This  code,  scarcely  re- 
cognized at  all  hv  Greece  or  Rome,  and  little  heeded  or  known  in 
Christendom  itself  till  after  the  Reformation,  owes  more  to  Grotius  than 
to  all  other  writers  put  together.  He  was  its  grand  architect  He 
found  it  a  chaos  of  clashing  precedents  and  principles ;  but  his  learning, 
and  his  powers  of  analysis  and  combination,  educed  its  heterogeneous 
materials  to  a  system  which  has  won  universal  admiration,  and  exerted 
a  benign  infiuence  over  the  intercourse  of  all  civilized  nations.    Still 
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neither  Grotiiis  nor  his  commentatore  have  furnished  a  code  of  interna^ 
tional  law.  They  possessed  not  the  requisite  authority,  and  have  given 
lis  only  a  compilation  of  precedents,  opinions  and  arguments.  It  is  the 
work,  not  of  leg^lators,  but  of  scholars ;  no  law-fnaking  power  was  ever 
concerned  in  enacting  any  of  its  statutes ;  and  all  its  authority  has  re- 
fulted  from  the  deference  spontaneously  paid  to  the  genius,  erudition 
and  wisdom  of  its  compUeis.  It  is  not  law,  but  argument;  not  decrees^ 
but  rules ;  not  a  code,  but  a  treatise ;  and  the  nations  are  at  liberty,  ex- 
cept from  the  force  of  custom  and  public  opinion,  to  adopt  or  reject  it 
•8  they  please.  A  code  of  international  law  is  still  a  desideratum ;  to 
flupply  this  deficiency  would  be  one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties  of 
the  tribunal  we  propose;  and  a  mere  glance  at  the  subjects  which 
would  thus  come  before  it,  must  suffice  to  show  its  necessity  and  yast 
importance. 

1.  Ariides  contraband  of  war.  On  this  point  the  opinions  of  writers, 
tiie  decisions  of  courts,  and  the  practice  of  nations,  have  been  extremely 
yariant ;  and  this  diversity  or  collision  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  ir- 
litation,  disputes  and  wars.  Each  party  condemns  as  contraband  nearly 
tvery  thing  it  pleases ;  and  hence  have  come  not  only  vast  losses  to 
commerce,  but  fierce  and  bloody  conflicts.  The  door  is  open  to  aJoMsst 
interminable  disputes ;  and  the  paltriest  articles  of  trade  have  thus  be- 
come bones  of  protracted  contention  between  some  of  the  first  states  in 
Christendom. 

3.  The  rights  and  rules  qf  blockade.  The  law  of  nations  is  also  very 
loose  on  this  subject ;  the  practice  of  belligerents  has  taken  a  still  wider 
license ;  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  call  aloud  for  some  means  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  outrages.  Some  writers  have  questioned 
the  propriety,  under  any  circumstances,  of  blockade  against  neutrals ; 
bat,  right  or  wrong,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  restraineo  from  that  im- 
mense sweep  of  mischief  to  which  it  has  so  often  aspired  in  modern 
times.  All  toe  ports  of  a  nation,  most  of  those  skirting  an  entire  conti- 
nent, have,  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  been  closed  against  all  neutral 
yessels ;  and  an  English  admiral,  in  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves,  declared  our  whole  coast,  two  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
under  blockade,  without  a  tenth,  if  a  twentieth  part  of  the  ships  requisite 
to  enforce  such  a  blockade.    The  evils  were  immense. 

3^  Protection  ofnsuJtnd  oommaru.  Shall  neutrals  have 'free  intercourse 
between  belligerents  ?  Shall  a  neutral  flaf  protect  whatever  it  covers  ? 
Shall  firee  ships  make  free  goods,  and  all  the  rights  of  peaceful  nations 
be  respected  during  a  wax  between  their  neighbors  ?  Establish  this  point, 
and  you  wrest  firom  the  hand  of  war  one  of  its  chief  firebrands  of  de- 
struction. 

4.  Security  of  mivate  property  in  tvar.  Such  property  on  land  is  now 
secured ;  but  shall  the  same  guaranty  be  extended  to  the  ocean  ?  Shall 
the  law  of  nations  spread  its  broad  egis  over  the  property  of  non-combat- 
ants in  all  circumstances  ?  Shall  no  more  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
be  allowed  ?  Shall  this  practice  of  legalized  piracy  be  utterly  abolishecL 
and  commerce  be  left,  alike  in  peace  and  war,  to  traverse  every  sea,  ana 
barter  its  commodities  in  every  port,  safe  from  the  attacks  of  privateers 
«r  of  public  ships  ?  A  consummation  incalculably  important  to  the  com- 
matce  and  prosperity  of  Uie  whole  world.  It  would  strip  war  of  more 
than  half  its  remaining  pecuniary  evils,  and  hasten  its  entire  abolition. 

5.  Right  <^  s€ar€k  and  impressmenL  This  right,  boldly  claimed  by 
some  nations,  is  resoluteljr  denied  by  others ;  and  this  collision  of  views 
and  practice  must  be  a  fruitful  source  of  strife.  Here  was  the  main  cause 
•four  last  war  with  England ;  but  the  point,  left  at  the  close  of  that  war 
just  where  it  was  before,  still  remains  a  magazine  of  mischief  ready  to  be 
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jdndled  by  a  spsjrk  into  such  an  explosion  as  would  convulse  each  nation  to 
its  centre,  and  cover  its  fairest  fields  with  carnage  and  devastation. 

6.  Protection  of  non-combatanU.  A  part  of  these  are  already  protected ; 
but  shall  the  life  of  them  all  be  held  sacred  alike  on  land  and  sea  ?  ShaJl 
none  but  persons  employed  bv  government  to  fight,  be  liable  to  attack 
or  harm  in  the  bloody  strife  of  nations  ?  Gain  this  point,  and  you  pluck 
from  the  scorpion  of  war  its  deadliest  sting. 

7.  Property  in  navigable  waters.  Here  is  a  vast  nursery  of  disputes 
and  conflicts.  Men  contend  only  for  their  interests ;  and  nations  have  in 
the  ocean,  in  navigable  lakes,  bays  and  rivers,  in  the  pearl  eAd  the  her- 
ring, the  cod  and  me  whale  fisheries,  too  large  a  stake  to  relinquish  them 
without  a  struggle.  Shall  every  nation  then  have,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
equal  access  to  these  sources  of  convenience,  wealth  and  power  ?  A  right 
decision  of  this  single  question  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

8.  The  armed  interposition  of  one  nation  in  (he  domestic  affairs  of  another. 
The  assumption  of  such  a  right  would  endanger  the  peace,  lioerty  and 
independence  of  states ;  and  yet  it  has  been  claimed  and  exercised  even 
in  some  instances  of  recent  date ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  wrested  forever  from 
the  grasp  of  jealous,  reckless  despots  without  a  general  confederacy  of 
nations  to  guard  the  rights  of  all,  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
and  dispense  justice  on  every  side  with  an  impartial  hand. 

9.  Right  of  inUrferenu  toith  a  nation  at  loar.  May  troops  be  raised  in 
one  country  to  fight  against  another,  without  violating  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality ?  Was  the  part  taken  by  some  of  our  own  citizens  in  the  troubles 
of  Canada,  or  the  war  of  Texas,  an  infringement  of  our  amicable  relations 
with  England  or  Mexico  ?    This  shameful,  savage  practice  has  for  ages 

{irevailed  more  or  less  throughout  Christendom.  English  officers  have  in 
ndia  raised  considerable  armies  on  purpose  to  fight  for  pay ;  English 
admirals  and  American  commodores  have  sold  their  services  to  other  na- 
tions in  the  trade  of  human  butchery ;  whole  regiments  have  gone  from 
England  to  engage  in  the  civil  broils  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  there  is  scarce 
a  country  in  Europe  that  has  not  occasionally  furnished  mercenaries  for 
foreign  wars. 

10.  Other  meliorations  qf  war.  Those  already  made,  have  divested 
it  of  more  than  half  its  former  atrocities  and  horrors ;  but  many  others 
still  remain,  and  call  for  a  general  agreement  of  civilized  nations  to  dis- 
card them  all  forever. 

11.  Measures  far  iht  entire  esUndUm  of  war.  This  would  be  the  flprand 
aim  of  such  a  congress  as  we  propose ;  but  a  result  so  mighty  and  glo- 
rious, can  be  reached  only  by  a  gradual  process.  A  resort  to  arms  should 
be  allowed,  if  at  all,  in  less  tnan  a  tithe  of  its  past  or  present  cases ;  ample 
means  should  be  provided  even  in  such  cases  for  a  peaceful  adjustment 
of  the  dispute ;  tne  conflict,  if  inevitable,  should  still  be,  like  ancient 
wagers  of  battle,  under  the  stictest  regulations  to  check  its  tendencies  to 
unnecessa^  mischief;  and  the  grand  provocative  to  war,  found  in  standing 
armies,  ana  other  military  proparations,  should  be  removed,  as  far  and  as 
last  as  possible,  by  a  roduction  of  iJl  such  establishments  through  the 
eivilizea  world.  The  alleged  necessity  of  them  is  deplored  by  afi  as  a 
most  enormous  evil;  but  no  nation  dares  to  reduce  its  own  establishment 
without  an  assurance  that  all  the  rest  will  do  the  same.  This  difficulty 
would  be  met  at  once  by  a  congress  of  nations ;  one  of  its  earliest  acts 
would  probably  be  to  propose  a  simultaneous,  proportionate  reduction  of 
all  standing  annies ;  and  this  process  cocdd  easily  wdA,  speedily  be  carried 
00  far  as  to  leave  a  force  barely  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  intenud 
order  and  peace. 

12l  a  vast  variety  of  other  subjects  would  come  before  a  coogreSB 
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of  oatioiB — the  settlement  of  natioDal  boundaries ; — the  regnlatioo  of 
cartels,  and  flaes  of  truce;  —  the  rules  and  rates  of  salvage;  —  the 
iiiq>rovement  and  expansion  of  commerce ;  —  the  adoption  of  some  com- 
mon standard  of  weights  and  measures; — the  interpretation  of  treaties 
by  definite  and  estabBshed  rules ;  —  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  and 
toe  transfer  of  their  allegiance; — the  determination  of  what  shall  be 
deemed  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  such  as  life,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  use  of  his  own  powers ; —  the  reconcilement  of  laws  that  come  into 
conflict  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  such  as  those  respecting  contractSi 
majority,  evidence,  and  the  law  of  domicii ; — improvements  iu  various 
parts  of  the  international  code ; — measures  in  common  for  the  relief  of 
nations,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece,  or  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  for 
the  suppression  or  punishment  of  such  practices  as  torture,  infanticide^ 
hnman  sacrifices,  the  slave-trade,  and  similar  outrages  upon  humanity. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  any  of  these  points ;  but  an 
example  or  two  may  suffice  to  illustrate  their  importance.  A  man  is  le- 
gally of  age  in  the  United  States  at  twenty-one,  but  in  France  not  till 
twenty-five ;  and  consequently  should  a  IVenchman,  only  twenty -one  years 
old,  purchase  goods  in  this  country,  he  would  not  be  bound  in  law  by  the 
bargain,  because  deemed  incapable  of  making  such  %  contract  A  man, 
mafinff  his  will  according  to  our  laws,  but  not  in  accordance  with  those 
of  Holland,  would,  by  removing  to  that  country,  and  dying  there  without 
any  change  in  the  instrument,  render  it  null  and  void.  In  the  same  way 
might  a  marria^  contract  be  nullified,  and  a  man's  whole  femily  be  dis* 
inherited  and  disgraced. 

These  brief  hints  are  amply  sufiicient  to  prove  the  necessity  of  some 
international  tribunaL  lis  vast  importance  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  not  a 
few  well-wishers  to  the  project  doubt  both  its  feasibility  and  its  efficacy. 
These  are  the  main  points,  the  hinges  of  the  whole  subject,  and  deserve 
a  more  extended  and  thorough  discussion  than  we  can  now  give  them. 

lY.    Possibility  or  ▲  Conoress  op  Nations. 

There  is  certainly  no  impossibility  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  project. 
Nations  can,  if  they  choose,  establish  such  a  tribunal ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  they  can  be  induced  to  do  so.  Can  they  be  made  to  see 
its  vast  importance,  its  absolute  necessity  to  their  highest  welfare  ?  Can 
they  be  brought  into  the  requisite  degree  of  concert  ?  Will  they  ever 
consent  to  come  into  such  a  confederacy  ? 

A  partial  answer  to  these  questions  might  be  inferred  from  the  obvious 
necessity  of  a  congress  of  nations.  The  deficiencies  of  their  present 
code  can  never  be  supplied,  tiie  evils  now  incident  to  their  intercourse 
never  be  remedied,  ana  their  highest  welfare,  or  their  perfect  safety  se- 
cured, without  some  tribunal  of  the  kind  as  their  acknowledged  lawjjriver 
and  judge.  No  treatises  on  the  law  of  nations,  no  decisions  of  admiraltr 
couits,  no  treaty  stipulations,  no  rectitude,  capacity  or  vigilance  of 
ruleiB,  no  degree  of  intelligence  or  honesty  among  the  people,  no  force  of 
custom  or  public  opinion,  can  ever  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case^ 
and  thus  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  international  tribunal  for  the  various 
$nd  vastly  important  purposes  already  suggested.  Can  such  a  chajsm  im 
die  wants  of  the  wond  never  be  filled  .•' 

-We  find  a  bright  augury  for  our  cause  in  the  general  progress  of  soci^. 
The  genius  of  universal  reform  or  improvement  is  abroad.  The  whole 
%g0  is  instinct  with  new  life,  and  power,  and  impulse.  The  world  is  all 
awake  and  astir.  Its  inteUect  is  on  the  stretch  for  new  discovcaries,  iiip 
ventions  and  improvements.  Onward  is  the  watchword ;  and  every  thing 
ftat  has  wings,  is  spreading  them  for  a  wider  range^  and  a  loftier  fiight 
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Alt,  and  science,  and  maimftustiirefl,  «nd  oomiiiercei  and  af[riciiki|i«b  anil 
enrary  d^artment  of  hunian  effort,  are  catciiiiigthe  iii^)ii«tKm  c^the  age* 
What  enterpnses  of  philanthropy!  What  j^^  of  reform  in  educatioOf 
eooietjT  uid  govemmeiit  i  How  nmoh  has  akeady  been  eaiiied,  how  much 
move  in  certain  pfoepect,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind! — And  will  thit. 
spirit  of  the  ajre  never  reach  the  great  subject  of  international  law  aii4 
intercourse  ?  while  hewing  down  forests,  and  converting  entire  |NX>vinG^ 
into  gardens ;  trhile  intersectinff  almost  eveiy  land  with  cuials  and  ndl* 
roads ;  while  nuking  a  thousand  applications  of  steam-power  to  manufac^ 
tniesand  commerce  ^  while  remodelling  entire  systems  of  science  and 
philosophy,  of  education  and  government ;  while  combining  high  and  lo«« 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  in  successful  efforts  to  sumriy  every  hami^ 
in  Christendom  with  the  word  of  life,  to  send  the  gospel  through  the  world* 
and  to  crush  intemperance,  and  slavery,  and  the  siave-tiade ;  will  such  % 
spirit  pause  before  accomplishing  a  ta^  so  needful  as  that  <^  s  code  and 
court  of  nations  ? 

Mark  especially  the  increase  of  popular  power.  Knowledge  is  power  ^ 
and  this  mightjr  oagine  is  fiu^  going  into  the  hands  of  every  man  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  giving  him  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  world* 
Even  despots  are  begbning  to  educate  their  subjects,  and  legitimacy  is 
sheltering  itself  under  the  wing  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  press,  like  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  is  pouring  a  flood  of  light  on  the  mass  of  common 
minds,  and  revealing  to  them  their  rights  and  prerogatives.  The  power 
of  the  world  is  passing  into  their  hands ;  and  ere-long  will  they  wield 
it,  not  to  gratify  war-loving  despots,  but  to  subserve  their  own  interests 
by  preserving  peace,  and  promoting  agriculture,  cooiunerce  and  the  arts* 
And  cannot  the  peofde  be  brought  to  favor  such  a  project  as  oum? 
Most  certainlj ;  and,  if  so^  its  ultimate  success  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Observe  still  more  especially  the  influence  of  popular  opinion  on  the 
conduct  of  nilers.  The  people  are  coming  to  be  courted  even  by  empe- 
rors and  avtocrats  as  the  real  depositaries  of  power ;  their  wishes,  per- 
haps not  in  form,  but  in  fact,  are  now  consulted ;  and  no  cabinet  in  Chris- 
tendom dares  to  contravene  a  general  and  decided  expression  of  their 
will.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  all  the  cherished  fbrras  or  legitimacy,  may 
still  remain ;  but  they  will  be,  in  the  spirit  of  our  own  government,  only 
different  modes  of  serving  the  people,  whose  fiat  must  one  day  become 
law  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Give  us  the  people ;  and  we  are  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  of  our  cause. 

But  mark,  ako,  the  special  direction  of  the  popular  mind.  It  is  bmy 
with  what  moat  immediately  concerns  its  own  interests.  It  is  looking 
into  government,  detecting  its  hoary  abuses,  and  calling  aloud  for  refona 
It  is  forcing  old  opinions,  usages  and  institutions  through  the  ordeal  of  its 
own  scmtiB|f  and  judgment  Like  Samson  grasping  £e  pillars  of  Gaza, 
it  is  laying  its  brawny  hands  on  the  great  principles  of  government,  and 
demanding  reform  or  demolition.  One  or  the  otner  must  come ;  and  the 
final  result  of  this  popular  interference  with  the  government  of  states, 
and  the  intercomve  of  nations,  will  doubtless  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  some  international  tribunal  as  the  guardian  of  popular  rights,  and  pro- 
moter of  the  general  weaL 

But  the  changes  of  public  opinion  concerning  war  tend  still  more  directly 
and  strongly  to  such  a  consummation.  These  changes  have  been  rapid 
and  great*  Once  the  right  of  war  was  questioned  by  few,  if  any ;  now 
its  lawfulness  is  boldly  denied  by  large  and  growing  numbers.  Once 
philosopher^  commended  it,  statesmen  applauded  it,  and  men  of  letters 
made  it  the  chief  theme  of  their  eulogies ;  now  thev  all  unite  in  execra- 
ting it  as  a  mass  of  abominations  and  woes,  to  be  tolerated  only  as  a  dire 
necessity*    Once  it  was  deemed  the  pastime  of  mastsff-apiiits,  the  sole 
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pathway  to  glory ;  now  it  is  fast  coming  to  be  held  in  nnlvenal  contempt 
and  abhorrence  as  fit  only  for  brutes  or  fiends.  Once  it  formed  the  mam 
business  of  nations ;  now  it  is  professedly  their  chief  aim  to  avoid  iL 
Once  it  was  their  only  theatre  of  competition;  now  the  scene  is  changed 
to  manutactores,  commerce,  and  other  sources  of  improvement  and  com- 
fort, wealth  and  power.  Public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  rapidly  changing 
in  many  other  respects.  The  time-hallowed  delusions  of  war  are  vamsb- 
ing ;  its  strange  and  guilty  spell  is  losing  its  hold  of  five  thousand  yean 
upon  the  popular  mind ;  men  begin  to  reflect  on  its  incalculable  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure,  on  the  fearful  accumulation  of  its  crimes  and  its 
woes  ;  its  evils  will  ere-long  tell  on  the  ballot-box  to  the  sore  dismay  of 
all  war-making  aspirants  after  place  and  power ;  and  if  the  custom  can 
be  supersede<^  the  people  will  soon  demand  that  it  shall  be,  and  wUl 
thus  hasten  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  like  the  one  we  propose,  that 
■hall  put  an  end  to  its  horrors  forever. 

There  is  even  now  a  strong  and  growing  predisposition  in  favor  of  such 
a  scheme.  It  is  already  a  fkvorite.  Every  body  hails  the  proposal  as  a 
magnificent  conception ;  even  the  skeptic  deems  it  a  glorious  dream  of 
philanthropy ;  and  all  profess  themselves  anxious  to  see  it  realized,  if  it 
can  be,  in  the  permanent  peace  and  amity  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
current  of  the  age  is  setting  towards  it  in  a  gulf-stream.  The  pursuits, 
the  habits,  the  sympathies  of  nearly  all  Christendom  encourage  it,  invite 
it,  demand  it ;  nor  can  the  general  mind  ever  be  put  to  rest  without  it 
Come  it -must ;  and  the  only  question  is,  how  soon  ? 

Mark,  also,  the  degree  of  actual  preparation  for  such  a  tribunal.  The 
age  even  now  is  well  nigh  ripe  for  it  The  intercourse  of  civilized  nations 
1^  travel  and  commerce,  by  enterprises  of  benevolence,  and  interchanges 
of  art,  and  science,  and  literature,  has  woven  their  sympathies,  habits 
and  interests  into  the  web  of  a  vast  and  jglorious  brotherhood.  They 
form  one  community,  one  great  family.  Christendom  has  already  be- 
come, in  many  important  respects,  a  confederacy  of  nations ;  and,  sooner 
or  later,  they  must  have  a  common  tribonal  to  regulate  their  intercourse 
without  the  sword,  and  to  watch  over  their  common  interests.  They 
deeply  need  it  now ;  and  they  might  come  at  once  under  its  supervision 
with  little  or  no  violence  to  their  present  habits ;  for  the  frequent  resort 
of  late  to  mediation,  arbitration,  and  other  pacific  expedients  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the'ur  difficulties,  has  paved  the  way  for  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  a  congress  embracing  all  Christendom. 

Review,  likewise,  the  history  of  international  law  and  intercourse. 
Trace  its  progress  from  the  earliest  times  through  Egyptians  and  Persians, 
through  Greeks  and  Romans,  througb  the  chaos  of  Uie  dark  ages,  through 
the  confederacies,  and  leagues,  and  diplomacies  of  later  periods,  down  to 
the  arbitrements  and  congresses  of  the  last  century  or  two ;  and  you  will 
find  ourselves  drifted  already  to  the  very  brink  of  this  final  improvement 
in  the  law  of  nations.    Only  one  breeze  more,  and  we  reach  the  port 

To  the  same  conclusion  would  a  review  of  consolidated  governments 
lead  us.  If  we  go  back  to  patriarchal  ages,  and  observe  how  families 
expanded  into  tribes,  how  tribes  were  formed  into  pettv  states  like  tiie 
twelve  hundred  in  ancient  Italy,  how  such  states  were  at  length  combined 
into  l^ge  kingdoms  like  those  of  modern  Europe,  we  shall  see  that  only 
one  step  more  in  this  process  of  fif^y  centuries  is  required  fbr  a  general 
confederacy  of  Christendom  under  a  common  congress  and  court  Such 
a  result,  however  sublime  and  momentous,  would  be  only  the  extension 
of  an  old  and  well-establiBhed  principle.  It  would  merely  be  pushing 
the  car  of  improvement  a  little  farther  on  the  same  track  of  ages,  fi 
would  only  do  for  large  communities  or  states  what  has  been  done  a 
thousand  tunes  over  for  smaller  ones. 
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Ail  Iho  materidfly  Mood,  are  leadY  ibr  the  edifioe.  We  need  do  iiev 
principlee ;  only  an  application  of  tnose  which  have  been  for  ages  at 
work  in  eirerr  well-regulated  ^ovemaieat  on  earth.  Trace  the  ffnuk^ 
tiona  of  ctvil  courts  firom  the  juatice^  bench  through  the  court  of  com* 
mon  pleas,  and  the  supreme  court  of  a  state,  up  to  the  judiciaiy  of  the 
United  States ;  and  you  will  perceive  that  we  can  go  no  ftrther  without 
reaching  a  higk  court  of  nations.  The  whole  ait  of  ifovemraent  must 
either  stop  here  forever,  or  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  this  glorious  resuhi 
this  climax  of  political  improvements. 

Our  views  might  all  be  confirmed  bv  a  glance  at  the  history  of  similar 
plans  and  efforts.  The  scheme  of  Ilenry  IV.  of  France,  substantially 
repeated  by  St.  Pierre  and  William  Penu,  received  from  the  leading 
cabinets  of  Europe  a  degree  of  favor  that  encourages  the  hope  of  ultimate 
success  in  this  mnd  project  for  a  world's  pacification.  We  might  also 
refer  to  the  far-ramed  Councils  of  Greece,  to  the  alliances  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  the  League  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  to  the  Diet  of  Switzerland, 
to  the  confederacy  of  our  own  States.  We  have  no  space  for  a  minute 
account  of  these ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  their  existence  goes  far  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  uniting  all  Christendom  in  a  similar  league.  If  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  in  Greece  could  for  fifteen  centuries  reffulate  the 
intercourse  of  its  associated  states,  and  prevent  a  vast  multitu&  of  wars 
between  them ;  if  a  hundred  independent  cities  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
could  be  held  taaether  for  ages  by  the  Hanaeatic  League ;  if  our  own 
States,  compoeea  of  refugees  from  oppression  in  every  quarter  of  the  old 
world,  could  be  amalganutted  so  perfectly  under  a  general  government 
that  guards  the  interests  of  all  without  destroying  the  internal  sove* 
reignty  of  any  one ;  if  the  twenty-two  cantona  of  Switierland,  difiering 
in  character  and  government,  in  manners,  language  and  religion,  could, 
by  a  simple  diet  of  ambassadon^  be  kept  in  almost  uninterrupted  peace 
for  more  than  five  hundred  yean ;  is  there  no  possihili^  of  bringing 
all  Christendom  into  a  similar  oonfederaoy? 

y.    Effioaot  of  a  Coirenxss  or  Nations* 

Such  a  tribunal  nught  well  be  expected  to  accoo^iliah  in  a  good  de« 
gree  all  the  objecta  heretolR>re  specified ;  but  we  shall  now  consider 
merely  its  influence  in  preserving  peace,  and  endeavor  to  prove,  both 
from  history,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  its  probable  efficacy  for  such  a 
pnrpose. 

1.  Drum  hiahry.  The  experiment  has  already  been  made  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ancient  and  modem  cases ;  and  the  general  result  iullv  jostifiee 
the  belief  that  such  a  tribunal  as  we  propose,  would  eventually  put  an 
end  forever  to  the  wars  of  Christendom.  The  Amphictyonic  ComMul  of 
Greece,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  ita  states,  and  empowered 
to  examine  and  decide  all  their  disputes,  did  much  to  preserve  peace 
between  them  for  a  long  series  of  ages ;  and,  though  unable,  in  times  so 
barbarous  and  warlike,  to  keep  the  sword  continually  in  its  s^bard, 
still  it  must  have  saved  oceans  of  blood.  The  Achean  League  did  the 
same,  and  was  often  solicited  even  bv  foreign  nations  to  act  as  the  ar- 
biter of  their  disputes.  We  might  also  quote  almost  every  government 
in  Europe  as  a  vutual  illustration  of  this  principle ;  fyr  Austria,  France, 
Groat  Britain,  all  the  leading  states  of  Cnristendom,  kept  for  the  most 
part  in  domestic  peace  for  centuries,  aro  each  a  cluster  of  small  tribes 
<Hr  baronies  so  long  associated  under  one  head  as  to  have  lost  in  some 
eases  their  originu  distinctions  as  independent  principalities.  Austria 
and  Great  Britain  aro  obvious,  striking  examples ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
three  kingdoms  of  the  latter,  and  the  numerous  principalities  of  the  fot» 
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mer,  are  preserved  m  amity  by  the  jroneral  ^vemmeiit  oomrnon  to  them 
all,  goes  rar  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  our  principle.  ThSs  principle  has 
likewise  kept  peace  between  our  own  states  for  more  than  sixty  yean^ 
(1838V  and  oetween  the  confederated  cantons  of  Switxerland  for  more 
than  nve  centuries.  Even  the  occasional  congresses  or  conferences,  so 
ireqaently  held  during  the  last  two  centuries  between  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe  as  to  average  one  every  four  years,  have  seldom  failed  either 
to  preserve  or  restore  peace.  Not  that  they  have  always  been  con>- 
pletely  successful ;  but  they  have  fully  evinced  the  efficacy  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  added  strong  con6rmatioD  to  the  hope  of  an  eventual  confed- 
eracy of  all  Christendom  under  a  congress  or  court  that  shall  keep  its 
members  in  constant  and  perpetual  peace.  If  experiments  so  paitid| 
and  under  circumstances  comparatively  so  unfavorable,  have  still  ac- 
complished so  much  even  for  pagan  or  hali^christianized  nations,  what 
may  we  not  expect  from  a  tribunal  perfect  as  the  highest  wisdom  of 
modem  times  can  make  it,  cheerfully  recognized  by  the  whole  civilized 
worid,  and* enforced  by  a  strong,  universal,  omnipresent  public  opinion? 

2.  Drom  the  nature  of  the  case.  Such  a  tribunal  woula  either  produce 
or  imply  a  state  of  public  sentiment  strongly  favorable  to  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between  nations.  There  would  be  a  gen- 
eral, most  decided  aversion  to  the  sword ;  a  feelin?  like  that  which  made 
Franklin  say,  there  never  was  a  good  war^  or  a  bad  peace ;  a  willingness, 
a  full  determination  to  preserve  peace  at  almost  any  sacrifice  short  of 
national  destruction  or  dismemberment.  Would  not  such  sentiments 
alone,  if  universally  prevalent,  well  nigh  suffice  to  keep  all  Christendom 
in  perpetual  friendship  and  peace  ? 

But  a  cong^ress  would  remove  the  grand  incentives  to  war.  It  would 
crush,  or  chain,  or  neutralize  the  war-spirit  It  would  make  the  war- 
rior's business  odious  like  that  of  the  hangman,  and  render  it  the  chief 
glory  of  rulers,  not  to  wage  successful  war,  but  to  preserve  unbroken, 
universal  peace.  It  would  give  a  new  directicm  to  the  energies  of  all 
Christendom,  and  turn  the  ambition  of  princes  and  statesmen  into  peace- 
fill  channel&  It  would  sweep  away  the  grand  nurseries  of  war.  It 
would  supersede  all  war-establishments.  It  would  eventually  convert 
standing  armies  into  handfuis  of  police-men,  and  leave  war-ships  to  rot, 
arsenals  to  moulder,  and  fortifications  to  crumble  into  ruins.  Here  aie 
the  chief  combustibles  of  war ;  and,  when  these  are  all  removed,  it  wiH 
be  well  niffh  impossible  to  kindle  its  fires  on  any  emergency. 

But  such  a  congress  would  obviate  nearly  all  the  occasions  of  war. 
These  are  now  found  in  points  of  national  honor,  in  sudden  bursts  of 
passion  among  rulers,  in  occasional  outrages  of  officers  or  citizens,  in 
clashing  views,  customs  or  interests,  in  temporarv  misconceptions'  and 
animosities,  in  claims  for  redress  denied  or  unduly  delated,  hi  mutual 
jealousies,  suspicions  and  fears.  Most  of  these  difficulties  such  a  tri- 
bunal would  either  prevent,  or  easily  settle ;  and  for  the  rest  it  would 
provide  an  antidote  sufficient  to  supersede  ninety-nine  wars  in  a  hundred. 

Nay ;  would  not  this  grand  expedient  suffice  for  the  worst  emergency 
possible  to  such  a  state  of  Christendom  ?  It  would  make  nations,  iust 
like  the  members  of  a  Christian  church,  cease  to  think  of  settling  their 
disputes  by  arms.  They  could  never  draw  the  sword  at  the  outset;  and 
the  long  delay  occasioned  by  an  appeal  to  the  congress,  and  by  subse- 
quent preparations  for  conflict,  would  give  ample  time  for  passion  to  cool, 
and  reason  to  gain  such  an  ascendancy  as  she  seldom,  if  ever,  bad  in  any 
declaration  of  war  by  men.  If  the  parties  disliked  the  first  decision, 
they  might  claim  repeated  hearings ;  and  every  new  trial  would  create 
new  obstructions  in  the  way  of  appealing  to  the  sword.  Such  an  appeal 
would  draw  down  upon  them  universal  displeaaure ;  they  might  be  put. 
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aa  a  species  of  tenmoraiT  outlaws,  under  the  ban  of  all  Christendom,  ani 
ezcluaed  from  both  political  and  commercial  intercourse;  and  such 
measures,  enforced  by  the  high  authority  of  a  court  representing  all  civ- 
ilized nations,  and  venerated  by  the  whole  world  for  its  inteffritv  and 
wisdom,  could  hardly  fail  to  hda  back  the  most  reckless  from  bu>o^ed. 

VL  Objxctxoivs. 

1.  *  Christendom  is  unwilling  to  give  up  the  war-system.* — If  rulers  are, 
the  people  are  not ;  and  the  results  of  the  French  Revolution  made  even 
the  sturidlest  despots  anxious  for  peace  as  their  only  security.  All  Eu- 
rope,.crushed  beneath  the  enormous  burdens  of  war,  is  even  now  panting 
for  release  from  its  evils. 

2.  *  But  nations  would  shrink  from  the  expense.' —  We  cannot  believe 
it ;  for  such  a  tribunal  would  cost  scarcely  a  thousandth  part  of  what  the 
war-system  does  even  in  peace.  England  spent  for  war  an  average  of 
more  than  one  million  of  dollars  every  day  for  twenty  years,  and  the  war 
expenses  of  all  Christendom  cannqt  be  less  even  io  peace  than  two  or 
three  millions  a  dav  ;  while  a  congress  of  one  hundred  members,  even 
with  a  salary  for  each  equal  to  that  of  our  own  president,  would  cost  only 
two  millions  and  a  half,  and  a  single  million  would  support  a  congress 
of  fifly  members  at  a  yearly  compensation  of  $20,000,  nearly  sixty  dol- 
lars a  day ! 

3.  '  But  diversities  of  language,  and  religion,  and  manners,  and  gov- 
ernment, and  pursuits,  would  surely  defeat  the  project' — None  of  these 
would  oppose  insuperable  or  very  serious  impedimentB  to  t)ie  slight  de- 
gree of  union  required  in  such  a  confederacy.  Not  a  few  of  them  were 
overcome  in  the  fonnation  of  our  own  general  government ;  and  they 
were  all  found  in  the  Diet  of  Switzerland,  where  each  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons  is  internally  as  independent  as  any  nation  on  earth,  where  the 
form  of  government  varies  from  the  purest  democracy  to  the  stifiest 
aristocracy,  and  where  the  people  differ  in  language,  manners  and 
religion. 

4.  ^  But  such  a  tribunal  would  be  dangerous.'  —  To  whom  or  what? 
Would  it  trample  on  the  weak  ?  Its  first  care  would  be  to  guard  them 
against  encroachment  and  abuse.  Would  it  endanger  liberty  and  popu- 
lar governments  ?  Called  into  existence  by  their  voice,  it  would  become 
of  course  a  servant  to  their  wishes,  and  a  guardian  of  their  rights  and 
interests.  Would  it  interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  states  ?  It 
would  form  the  surest  check  upon  such  interferences.  Would  it  become 
a  conclave  of  political  intrigue,  and  serve  only  to  embroil  the  nations  ? 
History  refutes  the  charge ;  and  the  supposition  is  just  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  expect  that  ambassadors  appointed  to  negociate  peace,  would 
only  foment  new  wars.  Would  it  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  some 
future  Alexander  or  Napoleon  to  subjugate  all  Christendom.'  Such 
monsters  are  the  ofispring  only  of  war ;  and  the  peaceful  policv  insepa- 
rable from  a  congress  of  nations,  would  put  an  end  forever  to  the  whole 
brood.  By  what  process  could  such  a  tribunal  be  thus  perverted  ?  With 
no  fleets  or  armies  at  their  command,  with  no  offices  of  emolument  or 
honor  to  bestow,  with  no  right  to  touch  anv  subiect  not  submitted  to 
them  by  their  constituents,  how  could  such  a  body  become  an  engine  of 
conquest,  tyranny  and  blood  ? 

'  5.  *  But  the  congress,  after  all,  would  be  poweriess.' — Why  ?  Because 
it  would  wear  no  crown^  wield  no  sword,  hold  no  purse  ?  Such  lo^ic 
mistakes  the  age.  Opinion  is  now  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Her  voice 
eould  light  or  quench  the  fires  of  a  thousand  battle-fields.  It  changed 
the  government  of  France  in  a  day,  and  reformed  the  parliament  of  £qg- 
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Iftikd  irifluNit  bloodshed.  It  m&de  oA  fiee.  It  once  manhaSed  all  Ihitope 
hi  the  cnuades.  It  called  up  the  demon  spiritB  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  sent  hniricane  after  hutncane  of  war  howling  in  wrath  OTer  the  fair- 
est portions  of  Christendom.  All  this  it  has  done ;  and,  when  embodied 
in  the  grand  Areopagus  of  the  world,  would  it  then  be  powerless  > 

Vn.  Steps  for  the  Fornatiozt  of  an  ihternatioral  Conorbss. 

Such  a  tribunal  will  of  course  be  the  work  of  time  and  extended  con- 
Oert  The  train  is  already  started;  but  we  must  pass  through  a  long 
process  to  the  final  consummation.  The  frequency  of  national  intercourse, 
and  the  peaceful  methods  of  negociation,  and  of'^  reference  in  its  various 
forms,  for  the  settlement  of  national  disputes,  are  rapidly  preparing  the 
Way  for  such  a  result,  but  can  never  reach  it  without  the  use  of  special, 
appropriate  means. 

We  must  first  rouse  the  people  to  demand  some  such  expedient  Ru- 
lers can  find  one,  if  they  will ;  but  they  never  wUl,  till  driven  to  it  by  a 
voice  from  the  people  like  tliat  of  many  waters.  We  must  spread  before 
the  community  a  flood  of  light  on  this  subject;  we  must  paint  oefore  them, 
in  burning  colors,  the  guDt  and  the  evils  of  war ;  we  must  show  them  how 
easily  those  at  the  helm  of  government  could  avoid  it,  if  they  would ;  we 
must  make  them  resolve  not  to  bear  this  mass  of  eratuitous  mischief  and 
misery  any  longer,  but  insist  on  some  device  for  the  permanent  peace  of 
Christendom. 

Thus  roused,  let  millions  pour  their  united  voices  upon  the  ear  of  parlia^ 
ments,  congresses  and  cabinets,  till  statesmen  shall  be  constrained  to  take 
hold  of  the  work  in  earnest,  and  push  it  onward  to  its  full  consummation. 
Let  some  Burke  or  Brougham,  some  Franklin  or  Jefferson,  grasp  the 
grand  idea,  and  hold  it  up  befbre  his  own  nation  till  it  comes,  like  the 
sun  in  the  firmament,  to  m\  the  whole  hemisphere  of  their  vision ;  let 
the  government  of  England,  France  or  America  ad(^  the  project  as  its 
own,  and  commisstuu  some  of  its  first  minds  to  press  it  upon  the  attention 
of  other  governments ;  let  the  process  go  on  till  a  call,  loud  as  the  long- 
ings of  a  crushed  and  bleeding  world  for  relief  from  the  woes  of  war, 
shall  come  forth  to  summon  the  wisdom  of  all  Christendom  to  a  consulta- 
tion of  peace,  amity  and  love.  This  done,  the  result  would  be  certain ; 
for  the  smaller  states  would  rush  lor  safety  to  the  sheltering  wings  of 
such  a  confederacy,  nor  would  even  priest-ridden  Spain,  or  surly 
Austria,  or  semi-barbarous  Russia,  long  stand  aloof  and  brave  the  scom 
of  a  world. 

The  work  is  begun ;  and  we  would  urge  every  lover  of  his  kind  or  his 
country  to  lend  it  his  aid.  Petitions  for  the  object  have  already  been 
presented  to  the  British  Parliament ;  the  attention  of  our  own  Congress, 
and  several  legislatures,  has  been  called  to  tlie  subject ;  the  project  is  now 
before  the  nation  and  the  world  with  fair  omens  of  success ;  and  fain 
would  we  call  upon  all  ministers  of  peace,  upon  all  churches  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  upon  all  teachers  in  Christian  seminaries  of  learning,  upon  all 
editors  as  the  lawgivers  or  guardians  of  public  opinion,  upon  all  persons 
in  place  and  power,  upon  every  one  that  has  a  tongue,  a  pen  or  a  purse 
for  any  cause  of  philanthropy,  to  cooperate  in  an  enterprise  frau^t  with 
■0  many  blessings  to  mankind  through  all  coming  time, 
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DANGER  OF   WAR^'RINCIPLES. 

Meit  plead  for  war  as  a  security  against  iojury ;  but  it  multiplies  a 
hundred-fold  the  evils  it  would  prevent  or  redress.  Its  spirit  and 
prineiples,  wherever  prevalent,  are  fatal  alike  to  individual  and 
national  safety*  The  condition  of  society  in  our  Southern  and 
South- Western  States,  fearfully  confirms  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Not  a  week,  probahly  not  a  day,  passes  there,  without  some  bloody 
affray;  and,  though  few  of  these  ever  reach  the  public  ear,  yet 
scarce  a  newspaper  comes  from  those  quarters  without  reporting 
such  rencontres  as  seldom  disgrace  New  England.  This  dif!erence 
is  easily  explained.  They  adopt  the  war.practice  of  wearing  deadly 
weapons,  while  we  go  entirely  unarmed,  and  consequently  never 
dream  of  employing  a  dagger  or  pistol  as  a  vent  to  our  passions. 

Best  way  to  prevent  bloodshed. — The  maxim  is  almost  universal,  the 
best  way  to  keep  peace^  is  to  be  well  prepared  for  war ;  a  maxim  that  has 
occasioned  fSfty  wars  where  it  has  prevented  one  ;  a  maxim  that  is 
DOW  costing  Christendom  nearly  a  thousand  ndUums  qf  dollars  every 
year  for  the  support  of  her  enormous  fleets  and  armies,  even  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace ;  a  maxim  that  outrages  common  sense,  and 
contradicts  the  testimony  of  general  experience  in  analogous  cases. 

Consult  the  dictates  of  experience  and  common  sense.  Women 
do  not  wear  deadly  weapons ;  but  are  they  more  exposed  to  mortal 
assaults  than  men  ?  Ministers  of  the  gospel  never  go  armed ;  are 
they  more  frequently  involved  in  bloody  af&ays  than  men  who  carry 
dirks,  and  pistols,  and  bowie-lmives  ?  In  New  England  we  are  for- 
bidden by  law,  and  disinclined  by  custom,  to  wear  deadly  weapons ; 
and  is  there  more  bloodshed  here  than  in  those  parts  of  our  countiy 
where  every  man  goes  armed  for  mortal  combat?  Every  body 
would  give  the  same  answer  to  such  questions ;  yet  few  presume  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  war-maxim,  in  peace  prepare  far  war ;  and* 
the  man  who  should  contradict  this  dogma,  and  teach  the  dictates 
of  Christianity  and  comnon  sense  on  the  sufageot,  would  be  de- 
nounced as  a  fanatic,  or  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

Peace  LegialaliUnu — ^But  we  are  gkd  to  see  sons  of  our  western 
and  southern  legislators  returning  to  their  senses  on  this  subject 
and  taking  strong  measures  to  prevent  this  preparation  for  wsr 
among  individuals  in  society ;  and  most  earnestly  do  we  long  fbr 
Ihe  day  whan  $M  the  mlers  in  Christendom  will  act  on  the  same 
principle  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

The  Legishitars  of  Kentucky  faovo  taken  nwBSWM  to  wuppnm 
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the  ciwtom,  so  commoD  at  the  South  and  West,  of  carrying  con- 
eealed  about  the  person  deadly  weapons,  such  as  pistols,  dirks  and 
knives.  They  have  passed  an  act  forbidding  any  person  to  vend 
such  articles  without  a  license,  for  which  two  hundred  dollars  are 
demanded  ;  requiring  the  owner  of  such  articles  to  give  in  the  same 
as  taxable  property ;  and  making  any  one  who  wears  such  weapons, 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ont  tJtouaand  doUan,  nor  less  than 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  bowie-knives.  The  act  provides  that  *  if  any 
person  shall  sell,  give  away,  or  dispose  of  in  any  manner,  a  bowie- 
knife  within  the  State,  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  Jamebred  dollars,  nor  more  than,/be  hundrtd;  that  if  any  one  shall 
wear  the  weapon  about  his  person,  he  shall  be  fined  from  ttco  kuu' 
drtd  to  fiot  hundrtd  dollars;  that  if  any  one  shall  draw  a  knife  with 
intent  to  use  it  against  another,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  peni- 
tentiary not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  years ;  and  that  if  a 
person  shall  be  cut  or  stabbed  with  such  knife,  whether  death  ensue 
or  not,  the  perpetrator  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not 
less  than  three,  nor  more  than  fifteen  years.' 

Virginia  and  some  of  the  other  States  at  the  South,  are  coming  to 
adopt  similar  measures  for  the  prevention  of  bloodshed  with  which 
those  sections  of  our  country  are  so  deeply  stained.  But  all  such  legis- 
lation is  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  war-maxim  handed  down  to  us  from 
Washington  himself,  and  acted  upon  by  every  pation  in  Christenr 
dom  from  time  immemorial.  The  principle  which  disarms  an 
individual,  ought  to  disarm  nations ;  and  sucli  an  application  of  it 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  war  for  ever. 


DOCUMENTS  ON   A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

1.  Mempridsio  the  Congress  of  iht  UnUed  States  on  a  Congress  tf 

Nations. 
%  Mr.  Legare^s  Bepori  on  Gie  Memorials  in  respect  to  the  Mnirament 

of  nationat  disputes. 
9l  ISrst  Annual  Report  of  Uye  Mw  York  Peace  Society. 

Wx  include  these  documents  under  one  notice,  because  they  all 
refer  to  the  same  general  subject,  and  are  interlinked  with  each 
•ther  as  cause  and  effect    The  New  York  Peace  Soci0ty»  founded 
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more  than  one  year  ago  on  the  single  principle  of  promoting  the 
adjustment  of  national  difficulties  by  some  mode  of  arbitration,  led 
the  way  in  petitioning  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  has  bad  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  the  movement  prove  successful  beyond  the 
expectation  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  In  this  effort,  however, 
they  were  not  alone ;  for  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  pre- 
ceded them  one  or  two  years,  and  petitions  were  sent  along  with 
those  from  New  York,  not  only  from  this  State,  but  from  Vermont 
and  Maine.  We  have,  in  a  former  number  (Aug.)  called  attention 
to  the  doings  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  behalf  of  this 
great  project;  but  the  documents  before  us  we  liave  reserved  to  the 
present  time,  as  the  moM  opportune  for  bringing  the  whole  subject 
before  our  readers. 

The  petition  to  Congress,  drawn  up  by  the  New  York  Peace  Soci- 
ety, is  an  able  document;  but  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give  only  a 
few  extracts,  premising  that  it  contains  two  distinct  requests, — the 
first,  that  our  government  would  accept  the  proposal  of  Mexico  for 
the  reference  of  existing  difficulties  between  us  to  a  friendly  power ; 
and  the  second,  that  incipient  measures  be  taken  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Congress  of  Nations.  On  the  second  topic,  the  petition* 
ers  say, — 

**  Your  petitioners  take  tWs  opportunity  to  pray  your  Honorable 
Body  to  adopt  the  principle  of  reference  to  a  third  party  of  such 
international  disputes  as  cannot  be  amicably  adjusted  by  the  parties 
themselves,  as  an  invariabU  rule  of  action,  instead  of  an  occasiofud 
one.  They  can  see  no  possible  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  rule 
at  all  times,  as  well  as  on  particular  occasions.  There  is  no  time 
that  a^party  to  a  dispute  is  not  less  likely  to  decide  impartially  in 
relation  to  its  merits,  than  a  disinterested  party  would  be;  and  con- 
sequently, there  is  cksays  the  same  reason  why  parties,  whether  in. 
dividual  or  international,  should  refer  to  arbitration  such  disputes  as 
they  are  unable  to  adjust  amicably  between  themselves. 

^  Your  petitioners  would  further  pray  your  Honorable  Body,  in 
pursuance  of  this  principle,  to  send  forth  a  proposal  to  the  various 
governments  of  the  world,  to  unite  with  your  Honorable  Body  in 
the  establishment  of  a  great  international  Board  of  Arbitration,  or  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  to  which  to  refer  international  disputes ;  and 
also,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  and  preparing  a  regular  code  of 
international  law,  obligatoiy  on  such  nations  as  may  afler wards 
adopt  it  If  the  principle  of  arbitration  is  to  become  the  order  of 
the  day,  then  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  best  mode ;  and  if 
there  is  to  be  a  law  of  nations  at  all,  it  is  equally  clear  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  its  being  embodied  in  a  regular  code.  No  gov- 
ernment, engrossed  with  Its  own  affairs,  can  devote  the  time  requi. 
site  to  the  thorough  examination  of  the  various  international  disputes; 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tors for  the  purpose,  who  would  ire  able  to  devote  to  the  business 
their  undivided  attention.    And  besides  this,  a  Board  of  Arbitrators, 
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composed  of  delegates  ftom  various  nations,  would,  by  containing 
within  itself  a  counterpoise  of  interests,  be  more  likely  to  give  an 
impartial  decision,  than  would  any  sin^rle  government.  With  regard 
to  the  formation  of  a  code  of  international  law,  all  the  reasons  that 
can  he  assigned  for  the  enactment  of  law  in  general,  are  equally  ap* 
plicable  to  the  enactment  of  an  international  code.  The  principles 
of  law  need  to  be  settled  and  defined.  For  want  of  this,  in  the  case  of 
the  law  of  nations,  many  wars  have  occurred.  And  who  so  suitable 
to  prepare  an  international  code  of  law,  as  an  international  tribunal 
of  the  kind  contemplated?  Assuredly,  it  is  not  competent  for  am 
nation  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  law  for  aU  the  nationi  of  the  tDoridf 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  Nothing  short  of  on  inttmO' 
tional  tribunal  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  competent  to 
the  preparation  of  an  international  code  of  taw,  and  competent  to 
the  explication  and  application  of  that  law,  after  its  enactment,  in 
cases  of  iTUemational  dispute.  And  yet,  your  petitioners  do  not  pro* 
pose  a  measure  which  would  be  any  infringement,  even  the  least,  on 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  nations.  As  they  have  already 
hinted,  they  propose  only,  that  this  law  shall  be  obligatory  on  those 
nations  that  may  adopt  it,  after  its  enactment  by  the  tribunal. 

''Nor  do  your  petitioners  propose,  that  that  tribunal  be  clothed  with 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  but  that  it  rely  for  its  efficiency  solely 
on  the  impartiality  and  correctness  of  those  decisions,  and  the  honor 
and  justice  of  the  parties  concerned.  And  when  your  petitioners 
consider  the  tenacity  with  which  nations  adhere  to  the  point  of 
honor,  and  that  thev  never  embark  in  war  without  a  plausible  ez* 
cuse,  they  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  righteous  decision  of 
an  international  dispute,  emanating  from  an  authorised,  international 
tribunal,  in  accordance  with  an  international  code  of  law,  accom* 
panied  by  the  reasons  for  that  decision,  and  appealing  solely  to  na* 
tional  honor  and  justice,  could  not  fkil  to  meet  with  a  fiivorable 
reception  by  the  parties.  To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose, that  those  vast  portions  of  mankind,  denominated  nations,  that 
stand  so  much  on  their  dignity  and  honor,  have  less  pretension  to 
those  noble  qualities,  than  have  two  common  citizens  who  refer  a 
dispute  to  arbitrators  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  private  life,  and 
who  would  consider  themselves  eternally  disgraced,  were  they  to 
disregard  a  fkir  decision.  Indeed,  to  suppose  that  nations  would 
not  heed  a  decision  of  the  kind,  would  be  an  impeachment  of  their 
high  character,  and  an  insult  to  their  fair  fame. 

**  Your  petitioners  feel  desirous,  that  this  country  should  not  only 
combine  with  others  in  promoting  the  sreat  and  glorious  scheme 
tinder  consideration,  but  that  she  should  lead  the  way,  by  sending 
forth  the  okbat  proposai.  for  a  Congress  of  Nations,  to  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  They  would  fain  see  their  own  country  stand 
forth  in  advance  of  all  others  in  this  great,  this  glorious,  this  heaven- 
born  enterprise ;  presenting  to  the  admiring  view  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse a  soectacle  of  moral  grandeur  and  sublimity  unequalled  in  the 
career  of^  nations,  and  entitled  to  imperishable  renown. 

^  Your  petitioners  would  be  among  the  last  to  base  their  cause  on 
any  ground  but  that  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
always  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  a  good  cause  to  know,  that  it  baa 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  ^If*  say  a 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  Report  on  tnia 
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subject  in  1885»  '  we  may  reaKon  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  from 

Elans  well  known,  and  already  tried  with  suixees,  to  those  which 
ave  not  been  Attempted  on  a  more  comprehensive  system,  and 
which  may  prove  more  complex  in  their  operations,  such  an  umpire 
as  has  been  suggested  is  not  impracticable.  It  is  no  novelty  in  a 
limited  sphere.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  which 
came  in  its  progress  to  embrace  deputies  from  thirty-one  cities  or 
•tates;  a  Council  whose  decisions  upon  the  disputes  between  the 
cities  of  Greece,  were  for  a  time  sacredly  and  inviolably  regarded. 
And  in  modern  times,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  with  tlieir  variety  of  nations 
and  languages,  of  manners,  of  religion,  especially  of  the  two  great 
antagonist  divisions,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  of  governments 
Coo,  from  unmixed  democracy  to  stern  aristocracy,  have,  by  tlieir 
Diet,  or  Court  of  Ambassadors,  preserved  among  the  members  of 
Che  confederacy  that  uniform  peace  and  resistance  to  foreign  ag- 
^rressioQ  for  which  the  union  of  those  two  and  twenty  states  was 
Kurmed.* 

**  Your  petitioners  also  find  the  sage  Franklin  holding  language 
like  the  following: — ^^We  daily  make  great  improvements  in  fmtimd 
— there  is  one  I  wish  to  see  in  moral — philosophy ; — the  discovery  of 
a  plan  that  would  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle  their  disputes, 
without  first  cutting  one  another's  throats.  When  will  human  na- 
ture be  sufficiently  improved  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  ?' — ^  Won- 
derful,^ says  the  illustrious  Jefferson,  *  has  been  the  progress  of 
human  improvement  in  other  respects.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the 
law  of  nature,  which  makes  virtuous  conduct  produce  benefit,  and 
▼ice  loss,  to  the  agent,  in  the  long  run ;  which  has  sanctioned  the 
common  principle,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  will  in  time 
Influence  the  proceedings  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals;  that  we 
ehall  at  length  lie  sensible,  that  war  is  an  instrument  entirely  ineffi- 
cient toward  redressing  wrong;  that  it  multiplies,  instead  of  indem- 
nifying losses.  These  truths  are  palpable,  and  tmis^  in  the  progress 
of  time,  have  their  influence  on  the  minds  and  conduct  of  nations.*  \ 

Were  the  rulers  of  the  world  such  men  as  our  Franklins  and  Jefifei- 
eons,  this  project  would  not  want  supporters.  And  could  those 
venerable,  patriot  sages  revisit  the  earth,  and  once  more  take  their 
seats  in  the  American  Congress,  we  doubt  not  that  they  would  be 
among  the  foremost  to  rise  up  in  your  midst,  and  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  recommended  in  this  petition.** 

The  movement  was  so  late,  or  the  way  so  imperfectly  prepared 
to  call  forth  and  concentrate  the  wishes  of  the  community  on  the 
eubjeet,  that  probably  less  than  two  thousand  signatures  reached 
Congress.  Yet  mark  the  result, — ^perliaps  the  preservation  of  our 
country  from  a  war  that  would  have  sacrificed  thousands  on  thou- 
eaods  of  our  citizens,  and  wasted  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

**The  effect  of  the  petition,**  says  the  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  Societv,  "has 
been  such,  as  to  afford  grounds  for  great  encouragement  The  first 
copy  that  reached  Mr.  Adams,  contained,  it  seems,  but  thirty-five  names, 
male  and  female !  Yet  this  single  copy,  with  these  few  names,  found 
audience  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
duced an  interesting  discussion,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
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on  Foreign  Relations.    Nor  was  this  alL    It  opemted  as  a  cheek 
upon  the  war-spirit  which  had  begun  to  pervade  the  House  at  the 

eiriod  of  its  arrival.  In  relation  to  the  petition  and  its  reception, 
r.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  says: — *It 
came  at  a  roost  welcome  moment,  affording  the  opportunity,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  session  of  Congress,  to  do  what  I  should,  per- 
haps, by  the  rult9  and  ordera  qf  the  Uouat^  not  otherwise  have  been 
permitted  to  do  for  months,  if  at  all ;  I  mean,  to  declare  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  not  only  ray  utter  aversion  to  a  war  at  this  time 
with  Mexico,  but  the  pair^tU  feelings  with  which  1  liad  seen  it  rec- 
ommended,' &c.  '  You  have  not  seen,  and  may  perhaps  never  kno  w, 
the  struggle  through  which  I  have  obtained  the  prinHnsr  of  the  peti- 
tion in  tsSenso^  both  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  House,  and  in 
the  National  Intel tigencer.  I  do  heartily  rejoice,  that  these  petitions 
have  been  presented.  It  will  operate  as  a  ckeck  in  the  Committee,  to 
prevent  their  reporting  any  war  measure  against  Mexico,  which  thej 
would  infallibly  have  done,  had  their  disposition  to  it  not  been  met 
at  the  threshold.' 

^  It  would  seem,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  the  House,  did  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
Mexican  proposition,  to  refer  the  difficulties  between  this  countiy 
and  Mexico  to  arbitration,  till  he  learned  it  from  the  petition;  that 
he  even  then  doubted  and  denied  it ;  and  that  the  qffieuU  notice  of 
Its  existence  was  communicated  to  our  government  while  he  was 
thus  doubting  and  denying  it,  which  official  notice  was  hastened  to 
IVaahington,  by  the  agitation  of  the  subject  in  Congress.  The  peti- 
tion has  therefore  been  the  means  of  calling  public  attention  to  a 
ftct  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  bearing  on  our  relations  with 
Mexico ;  which,  but  for  this  timely  interposition,  might  have  remain- 
ed unnoticed  and  unknown  by  government  and  the  country  at  large, 
till  the  adoption  of  some  hostile  measure  that  would  have  plunged 
the  two  countries  into  war. 

**But  this  is  not  the  only  end  accomplished  by  the  petition.  It  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  of  the  nation,  to  the  peace 
question  in  a  manner  never  done  before.  It  has  rendered  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  conversant  with  the  peace  subject  It  has  sug- 
gested many  important  considerations  to  Congress,  which  will  not 
pass  without  investigation ; — and  which,  too^  will  stand  the  teti  of 
investigation.  And  it  has  exerted  a  quickening  energy  on  the  peace 
community  itself^  furnishing  something  tangible  for  direct  action, 
and,  giving  to  that  action  an  immediate  practical  effect  In  short,  it 
has  as  is  believed,  thrown  forward  the  peace  cause  whole  years; 
and  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  government,  has  afforded  it  an 
opportunity  to  grapple  at  once  with  its  antagonist.  War. 

''Now,  if  all  this  has  been  accomplished  by  this  incipient  roove- 
inent,  what  may  we  not  expect,  when  once  the  necessary  roeastves 
are  adopted  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  whole  country,  as  is 
done  with  various  other  causes ;  and  when,  instead  of  a  fow  names, 
or  a  fow  hundred  names,  appended  to  a  petition,  the  legislatures  of 
States,  in  their  official  capacity,  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  shall  communicate  resolutions  to  Congress,  recommending 
the  very  measures  proposed  in  this  petition  ? 

*'Yoiur  petition,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Peace  Society,  '^  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  whole 
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Kvemment  of  these  Unitad  StatM  ih»fod^  that  the  HejDcan  CmifreaB 
d,  by  a  Bolemn  decree  of  the  20th  of  May,  1637,  authorized  their  Ez« 
ecutive  to  agree  with  our  goTerDment  to  refer  the  diflbrences  between 
the  two  countries  to  an  arbitrator.  It  appeared  at  first,  that  neither  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  their  Secretary  of  State,  nor  their 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  of  their  House 
of  Representatives^  knew  the  existence  of  the  Mexican  decree.  It 
was  to  your  petitions  that  Congress  were  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
that  the  Mexican  decree  existi^. 

**  The  proposal  of  a  reference  to  arbitration  was  itself  so  reason- 
able,  that  no  voice  was  beard  in  Congress  against  it  The  denial  of 
its  existence  produced  an  immediate  formal  communication  of  it  te 
the  executive  administration  of  the  United  States;  and  very  soon 
afterwards,  it  was  conditionally  accepted.  This  removed  all  imme- 
diate dancer  of  a  war  with  Mexico;  and  if  the  petitioners  of  the 
peace  societies  had  never  rendered  to  their  country  any  other  service, 
they  would  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  whole  nation  for  this." 

The  treatment  which  this  subject  received  from  Congress  is 
encouraging  far  beyond  our  expectations.  We  did  not  suppose  diey 
would  take  any  notice  whatever  of  the  few  petitions  presented ;  and 
we  were  gratefully  surprised  to  find  not  only  such  eminent  states- 
men as  J.  Q.  A9AM8  and  HxiniT  Clat  advocating  them,  but  the 
House  of  Representatives  condescending  to  print,  and  to  honor  with 
the  elaborate  report  now  before  us,  a  petition  signed  by  only  thirty- 
five  names. 

Mr.  Legare*s  Report  is  a  very  able  document,  and  breathes  a  tone 
of  liberality,  candor,  and  sympathy  with  the  memorialists,  seldom 
ehown  of  late  towards  petitioners  for  such  objects.  We  find  in  it 
no  impeachment  of  motives,  no  charges  of  fanaticism,  no  slang  of 
any  kind  upon  the  character,  aims  or  arguments  of  the  memorialists. 
It  is  a  frank,  manly,  philosophical  discussion  of  the  sulject  We 
dissent  from  some  of  his  conclusions,  but  admire  his  temper,  and 
recognise  him  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  co-worker  with  ourselves. 
From  a  representative  of  the  <*  fiery,  chivalrous  South,''  we  certainly 
did  not  venture  to  hope  for  a  report  so  &vorable  to  our  cause ;  and  a 
fevi;  extracts  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  justness  of  this  remark. 

''The  eomn^ittee  need  scarcely  say  that  they  fully  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  the  i^ilanthropic  feelings 'aiid  purposes  expressed 
in  the  memorial  They  agree  that  the  union  of  aU  nations,  in  a 
state  of  peace,  under  the  restraints  and  the  protection  of  law,  is  the 
ideal  perfection  of  civil  socie^.  Not,  however,  that  tiiey  would 
be  understood  as  affirming  that  war  has  always,  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  been  an  lultmxed  or  micompensated  evil.  They  do  not 
tliink  sa  To  say  nothing  of  the  heroic  virtues  which  are  formed 
nnder  its  slem  discipliae,  and  exercised  by  its  trials  and  perils,  war 
has,  in  fact,  been  often,  both  in  anctent  and  in  modern  times,  a 
mighty  and  even  a  necessary  instrument  of  civilization.  It  is  suffi- 
eient,  in  this  conneedoo,^  baMly  to  mention  the  names  of  Alexander 
and  Chaariemagne. 
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*<  But  the  oommittee  also  think  that  those  times  are- gone  by.  Far 
other  agents  of  amelioration  and  progress  are  at  work  now, — agents 
infinitely  more  powerful  in  their  quiet  and  silent,  but  incessant  ope* 
ration,  and  whose  efficacy  would  be  greatly  impaired  by  war,  did 
they  not  tend,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  supersede  and  put  an  end 
to  it  The  most  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  civilization  of  these 
times,  is  a  demanu,  becoming  universal  among  all  classes  of  society, 
for  the  various  physical  comforts,  of  which  commerce  is  the  inez« 
haustible  source.  But  it  is  this  very  peculiarity  that  opens  an  entire- 
ly new  prospect  to  the  human  race,  and  makes  the  present  moment 
an  epoch  in  its  history.  This  commercial  or  economical  civiliza- 
tion, if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  reconstructing  society  on  the  broadest 
and  most  solid  basis.  It  is  essentially  democratic  in  its  character 
and  tendencies.  It  pursues  steadily,  and  achieves,  with  more  and 
more  success  every  aay,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
It  is  every  where  increasing  population,  and  adding  immensely  to 
the  fund  that  employs  and  rewards  labor.  In  spite  of  many  dis- 
turbing causes,  which  will  disappear  in  the  progress  of  things,  it  is 
elevating  the  poor  in  the  social  scale,  providinp;  for  them  hotter  food, 
raiment  and  lodging,  as  well  as  means  of  a  suitable  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education.  It  is  bringing  the  most  distant  families  of  man- 
kind, as  it  were,  into  contact  with  one  another,  and  effacing  all  the 
sharp  and  salient  [peculiarities  of  national  character  that  now  estrange 
them  from  each  other.  It  is  revealing  the  great  cardinal  truth  of 
free  trade,  so  pregnant  with  moral  as  well  as  political  results, — that 
'self-love  and  social  are  the  same  ;'  that  every  country  is  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  every  other;  that  production  can  never  be  ex- 
cessive, because,  where  exchanges  are  untrammelled,  it  produces  its 
own  consumption  ;  that  nothing,  in  short,  can  be  more  shallow  in 
science,  as  well  as  sordid  and  narrow  in  spirit,  than  a  restrictive 
policy  founded  upon  the  idea  that  a  nation  can  only  enrich  itself  at 
the  expense  of  its  neighbors,  or  has  any  thing  to  gain,  in  the  long 
run,  from  their  losses.  With  notions  of  economy  and  personiu 
comfort,  such  as  are  made  the  reproach  of  the  times,  mankind  are 
not  likely  much  longer  to  acquiesce  in  the  wanton  and  profligate 
waste  of  their  resources,  of  the  means  of  so  much  private  and  pub- 
lic prosperity,  in  contests  which, — to  say  nothing  of  the  unspeakable 
evils  that  accompany  them,— cannot  possibly  result  in  any  adequate 
advantage  to  either  party.  Their  reluctance  to  take  up  arms  will 
be  increased  by  a  regard  not  onlv  to  their  own  interests  directly, 
but  to  that  of  their  adversaries  which  is  in  effect  the  same  thyag; 
to  make  war  upon  their  customers  in  trade,  will  be  felt  to  be  a  mis- 
chievous and  suicidal  insanity.  This  motive  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
romantic  one,  but  it  is  not  the  less  powerful  for  addressinff  itself  less 
to  sentiment  and  the  imagination  than  to  the  habitual  selfishness  of 
human  nature. 

^  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  revolution  of  opinion, 
in  the  same  time,  than  has  occurred  since  the  peace  of  181 5^  A 
single  generation  is  not  yet  passed  away  since  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, and  his  military  despotism  begins  already  to  strike  the  minds 
of  men  as  a  barbarous  anomaly  in  such  an  age.  Since  the  last 
French  revolution,  causes  of  controversy,  without  number,  sufficient 
to  have  produced  desolating  wars  at  any  previous  epoch,  have  arisen 
and  passed  away  without  occasioning  one,  except  the  disputed  sue^ 
cession  in  Spain, — an  exception  that  proves  the  rule.    Much  is  due, 
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no  doubt,  to  the  peraonai  obiMeter  and  enligfateaad  viewB  of  tboaB 

whose  position  enabled  tbem  to  control  that  great  event ;  but,  let  i% 
be  remembered  that  that  character  and  those  views  were  themselves 
the  work  of  the  age  which  they  reflect  so  faithfhlly. 

^  The  committee  will  add,  that  there  is  another  point  in  which 
overy  thing  that  lends  to  preserve  the  peace  of  nations  will,  ere-lonfl| 
come  to  Y)e  universally  regarded  as  peculiarly  interesting  to  mankind; 
they  allude  to  its  effect  in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  limited  or 
oonstitutional  government  War  has  ever  been  the  most  fruitful 
■ource  of  arbitrary  power.  They  are,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
inseparable.  A  military  is,  necessarily,  in  spirit  and  efi&ct,  a  de»» 
potic,  and  must  generally  be  a  monarchical  organization.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  evil  tends  to  propagate  and  to  perpetuate  itself.  One 
great  power  arming  for  conquest  compels  all  neighboring  powers  to 
arm  for  defence ;  and  it  is  not  a  vain  or  ^cifiil  saying,  that  laws  are 
tilent  amidst  the  din  of  arms.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
at  least  as  strong  in  nations  aa  in  individuals.  They  ever  have  beeHf 
and  ever  will  lie,  ready  to  sacrifice,  without  scruple,  their  dearesi 
riffhts  and  liberties  in  order  to  maintain  their  national  independence. 
The  yc^e  of  the  fbrei^er  is  so  galling  and  degrading  that  there  is 
no  other  which  mankmd  are  not  willing  to  bear  in  order  to  avoid  it 
The  dictators  of  republican  Rome,  the  terrible  despotism  of  th^ 
executive  committees  of  the  French  Convention,  are  only  instance^ 
of  a  universal  law  of  society  and  of  human  nature  under  such  cir- 
eumstances.  Hence  the  impossibility,  for  the  present  at  least,  of 
maintaining  such  institutions  as  ours  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

^  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  gradually  becoming  more  iavorabl« 
to  such  institutions,  iust  in  proportion  as  it  is  becoming  less  disposed 
to  war.  Peace  is  the  hope  of  liberty,-~peace,  consecrated  as  th^ 
standing,  fundamental  policy  of  the  world.  Such  a  state  of  opinion. 
or  such  a  condition  of  things  as  will  dispense  with  large  armies  and 
military  discipline,  with  a  power,  in  effect  dictatorial,  in  the  ezecuir 
tive  department  of  governments,  and  with  the  ambition,  the  gJonr, 
and  the  fatal  popularity  and  influence  of  successful  generals ;  sucn 
a  *  perpetual  and  perfect  intercourse,  commercial  and  otherwise^ 
among  men,  as  will  mitigate  extremely,  if  not  extinguish,  all  mutual 
jealousy  and  hostility  between  nations  destined,  under  the  blessed 
influences  of  Christian  civilization,  to  form  but  one  great  family, 
and  will  thus  deprive  politicians  of  the  occasion  of  turning  the 
wildest  phrenzy  and  worst  calamities  of  mankind  into  a  means  of 
sanctifying  the  abuses  of  government, — will  inevitably  lead,  in  this 
age,  to  the  general  establishment  of  representative  institutions.  AU 
tbe  tendencies  of  commerce  and  industry  are  to  social  equality; 
peace  will  add  to  that  equality,  rational  liberty  under  a  government 
of  laws;  and  both  will  tend  to  perpetuate,  by  a  natural  reaction,  the 
causes  that  produced  tbem." 

Still  the  Committee,  though  <*  concurring  fully  in  the  benevolent 

object  of  the  memorialists,  and  beliering  that  there  is  a  visible  ten* 

dency  in  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  age  towards  the  practical 

accomplishment  of  it  at  some  Jviure  period,**  report  against  their 

prayer,  on  the  grounds,  ^  that  reform  so  fbndamental  ean  be  brought 

about  only  by  the  gradual  progress  of  civilization,  and  in  eonse* 

quence  of  a  real  change  in  the  condition  of  society ;  that  time  \$ 
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the  best  reformer  in  such  things ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  natural  progress  of  events  by  institutions  arbitrarily  adopted, 
would  either  be  vain,  or  something  worse  than  vain."  They  tbink, 
however, "  that  the  cause  of  peace  is  visibly  gaining  ground ;  that 
mankind  are  already  become,  and  will  daily  become  more  and  more 
indisposed  to  sacrifice  their  comforts  and  their  business  to  the  am- 
bition of  governments;  nay,  that  governments  themselves,  partaking 
of  the  spirit  of  the  tifnes,  or  dreading  its  effects,  avoid  as  much  as 
possible,  those  ruinous  contests  by  which  nations  are  rendered  dis- 
contented, and  rulers  more  dependent  on  them,  just  when  suffering 
and  poverty  most  dispose  them  to  revolt ;  and  that  any  war  hereafter 
will  throw  additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  future  ones.''  They 
**  heartily  concur  with  the  memorialists  in  recommending  a  reference 
to  a  third  power  of  all  such  controversies  as  can  safely  be  confided 
to  any  tribunal  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  our  country.  ^Such 
a  practice  will  be  followed  by  other  powers,  already  inclined  to 
avoid  war,  and  will  soon  grow  up  into  the  customary  law  of  civil- 
ized nationa"  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is,  that  they  "  recom- 
mend to  the  memorialists  to  persevere "  in  their  efforts  to  prepare 
mankind  for  the  establishment  of  a  Congress  of  Nations,  and  request 
themselves  '^  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject" 

The  gist  of  the  Report  is  about  this :  the  object  of  the  memorial- 
ists is  confessedly  very  desirable ;  but  nations  are  not  yet  prepared 
for  its  accomplishment ;  and  the  friends  of  peace  should,  therefore, 
redouble  their  efforts  to  hasten  the  requisite  preparation.  We  hope 
the  Christian  community  will  take  the  hint, and  increase  their  efforts 
in  this  cause  tenfold.    Here  is,  in  truth,  the  hinge  of  all  our  hopes. 

Mr.  Legare's  objections  may  all  be  included  under  two  heads, — 
the  alleged  impossibility  of  bringing  nations  into  the  proposed 
measure,  and  its  supposed  inefiiciency  for  the  accomplishment  of 
either  its  legislative  or  its  judicial  purposes.  These  objections  we 
designed  to  consider;  but  our  own  remarks  will  probably  be  super* 
seded  by  a  document  from  an  able  pen  which  may  be  expected  in  a 
future  number. 


DISCLAIMER   OF   THE   AMERICAN   PEACE   SOCIETY. 

An  official  account  of  the  late  Peace  Convention  in  this  city,  is  now 
before  the  public ;  and,  as  the  cause  of  peace  has  been  by  some  held 
responsible  for  its  doings,  we  deem  it  our  duty  as  the  constituted 
organs  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  to  correct  an  impression  so 
erroneous. 
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Our  Society,  though  requested  to  call  the  CoiiYemion,  pomtively 
declioed  doin^  so,  and  has  had,  as  a  Society,  uothing  to  do  with  it, 
except  to  receive  an  iovitation  for  its  menthers  to  attend.  Few  of 
them,  however,  did  attend ;  and  most  of  those  who  did,  either  with, 
drew,  or  opposed  the  course  pursued,  and  voted  against  the  leadmg 
resolves;  nor  are  we  aware,  that  more  than  one  or  two  of  our  num- 
ber have  joined  the  **  JVeto  England  JVoH'Rtsiatancc  Society.^ 

Our  whole  course  has  been  a  virtual  protest  in  advance  against 
the  principles  and  aims  of  this  new  organization,  as  entirely  foreign 
from  the  cause  of  peace ;  and  in  making,  our  present  disclaimer,  we 
cannot  well  use  stronger  language  than  that  of  our  own  publications 
for  years,  as  will  appear  by  a  slight  comparison  of  our  respective 
principles  and  objects. 

1.  PrincwUs.  They  ^'deny  to  man  the  right  to  hold  dominion 
over  man,  and  assert  that  ''no  man,  or  body  of  men,  have  a  right  to 
take  the  life  of  man  as  a  penalty  for  transgression  f  that  **  Christian- 
ity does  not  invest  man  with  aany  penal  power  over  his  brother;"  and 
that  no  Christian  *'can  consistently  sue  a  man  at  law,  or  acknowl- 
edge allegiance  to  wrn^  human  gov€mmtni^^  or  do  aught  that  shall 
recognise  any  species  of  human  government,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
domestic,  as  authorized  by  God.-^-Such  views  our  Society  has  re- 
peatedly disclaimed,  as  entirely  foreign  from  the  cause  of  peace  ia 
the  common  and  only  proper  use  of  the  term. 

2.  Objects*  The  Convention  declare  their  object  to  be  "  the  work 
of  peaceful,  uinv£R»AL  reformation!*  and  avow  their  purpose  ''  to 
apply  their  principles  to  all  existing  cml^  poHUealj  legal  and  ecdesioB-' 
Heal  institutions." 

Nothing  could  he  further  than  this  from  our  aims.  We  recognise 
the  existence  and  powers  of  civil  governments  as  ''ordained  of  God," 
and  seek  merely  to  regulate  their  intercourse  on  Christian  principles, 
without  a  resort  to  the  sword.  We  declared,  years  ago,  that  "  oar 
cause  contemplates  only  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  does  not 
involve  the  question  concerning  the  right  of  a  government  to  punish 
its  own  subjects  with  death,  or  to  put  down  mobs  and  insurrections 
by  the  sword."  The  same  sentiments  we  have  often  repeated,  and 
have  said,  in  our  reports  and  tracts,  that  "  the  cause  of  peace  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  intercourse  of  govemmmts  f  that  "  our  sole  ob- 
ject is  the  peace  of  nations  ;  and  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
nothing  beyond  this  single  purpose.  We  seek  only  to  prevent  war; 
and  war  is  a  cot^ict  of  nations  by  force/*  Our  Constitution  restricts 
us  to  this  province ;  for,  after  avowing  as  its  object  the  promotion  of 
"universal  and  permanent  peace,"  it  expressly  provides,  that  "the 
objed  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed,"  We  cannot,  therefore, 
seek  any  other  object  than  "  the  peace  of  nations,"  without  annihilat- 
ing our  present  organization. 

We  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  the  Peace  Society  to  oppose  this 
or  any  other  effort  at  "  universal  reformation  f  but  we  feel  bound  to] 
I)rotest  against  including  the  doctrines  and  aims  of  the  late  Conven-t 
tion  under  the  sacred  name  of  peace.    We  can  recognise  no  associ-i 
ation  for  such  purposes  as  a  Peace  Society.    It  would  be  a  strange  i 
abuse  of  terms ;  and  we  are  gind  to  find  the  new  organization  called . 
not  a  Peace  Society,  but  a  jVon-ResisUmce  Society,  for  the  avowed  * 
purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  cause  of  peace  as  commonly 
understood.    It  is  quite  another  enterprise,  entirely  distinct  from 
what  we  have  ever  taken  the  cause  of  peace  to  be ;  and  these  extra* 
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nbmM  DotioDi  are  at  length  embodied  in  a  form  whidh  nrast,  we  think, 
compel  the  puhlie  to  diacriminate  between  them  and  our  cause;  and 
we  truat  that  the  friends  of  peace  through  the  oommonity  will  now 
rally  io  its  support  with  new  energy,  zeal  and  snccesa. 
In  behalf  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 

J.  P.  BLANCHAan,  L.  T.  SfonnAan, 

H.  Ware,  Jil,  John  Oweit, 

Amasa  Walker,  James  K.  WmPFUc, 

Geo.  €.  Beckwitb,  Edward  Notes. 

Executive  Commitiee. 

Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  one  of  the  Committee,  is  absent ;  but  hia 
views,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  accord  with  those  expressed 
above. 


PETITIONS   TO  GONGKE8S. 

More  vdIcm  muft  nnlte  in  the  demand  for  a  Ccmgren  of  Nations,  befbre  poliUclaiit 
Will  lieed  UB  in  good  earnest ;  and  we  hope  that  hundreds  of  petitions  for  this  ol^eet 
with  tliofisands  of  signatures,  will  be  apcmUmeoutiji  sent  to  Congress  at  the  approacliing 
Mision.  We  design  to  forward  a  petition  signed  by  onr  officers  in  the  name  of  the 
0odety ;  and  we  would  call  upon  our  friends  through  tlie  land  to  Join  us  in  this  mov»- 
nant,  by  sending  petitions  from  their  respective  places.  One  ought  to  go  from  eveij 
city}  town  and  village  where  a  single  copy  of  our  periodica]  la  taken.  The  thing  emi 
esslly  be  done,  if  any  person  of  energy  will  put  ms  to  it  t»  9«aMi»;  and  we  Icnow  of 
aoDC  that  could  perform  such  a  service  more  ap|»opr1ately  or  more  elfeetnally  than  ths 
■faiifters  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Our  periodical  we  nod  to  nearty,  tf  nOi  <)ttite,a 
thousand  ministers  j  and  they  could,  with  all  ease,  procure  the  tramimiaskm  of  llvt 
handred  petJtiona  to  Ck»ngreaa.  And  will  they  not  do  it?  Can  they  not,  on  the  day  of 
thanksgiving,  preach  on  this  or  some  collateral  subject,  and  drcnlate  petltioM  far  alg* 
natures  at  the  close  of  the  service?  It  might,  we  think,  be  mad»  appropsiate  to  the  o^ 
casion ;  and,  at  least,  the  process  of  obtaining  signatures  eould  there  be  started  in  anck 
n  way  as  easily  to  secure  them  from  all  quaiters  of  the  town.  We  would  invite  miiiia> 
tars  and  leading  members  of  different  denominations  to  unite  speedily  in  some  measma 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  no  agents  to  send  abroad  on  this  business,  and  fow  societiaa 
«n  which  to  call,  as  we  have  not  sought  to  multiply  such  organizations.  We  must 
depend  on  the  spontaneous  coloration  of  our  friends ;  and,  if  we  itave  hroucht  anj 
ministers  of  the  gospel  under  obligation  to  the  cause  by  sending  them  the  Advocaio 
without  charge,  we  trust  they  will  not  deny  our  request  for  their  special  and  prompt 
assistance  In  this  matter. 

VThatever  is  done,  should  be  done  in  season.  Petitions  should  be  ready,  if  possible, 
by  the  first  of  December,  and  sent  before  the  doee  of  the  numth  to  John  Q.  Aoamb,  or 
HnvaT  Clat,  unless  the  petitioners  choose  to  entrust  them  with  rei»esentatives  frtJia 
their  respective  districta. 

To  some  copies  of  our  present  number  we  attach  a  brief  form  of  petition ;  and  every 
person  receiving  such  a  copy,  will  please  to  regard  it  as  a  qiecial  request  for  his 
services  in  procuring  sl^atures  to  the  petition. 


firom  Septtmhtr  15  te  OcUk«r  1ft. 

SalaNi,  Jlfotf*,  Essex  Co.  Olive  Br.  Cir.  to  eon.  Doa.  Geo.  H.  Bi^th,  l^  M., •9001 

For  Advocates,  A^c, •...   1019 

Wa/ftandf  Mu»»..  James  S.  I^per, 8  OS 

Other  Individuals, tYS 

Mtikmtm,  Mm9^  Cong.  Bog.,  by  BCr.  Bpeaser,  in  addition  to  fcnaer  payoMnt.....  •    7  Ta 

Be4/im<,  ^OM.,  addifional, .V...... W.. Stt 

]|^We  find  between  $300  and  $400  due  on  pledges  given  to  our  Society  through  US 
agents ;  and,  as  the  money  is  much  needed  now,  our  friendit  we  hope,  wiD  not  delfe^ 
payment  lonfer  thaa  la  necessaiy. 
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ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  NO.  XI. 

THE 

DUTY   OF   MINISTERS 

'WITH  HESPECT  TO  THE 

CAUSE    OF    PEACE. 


I.    Reliance  of  the  Cause  on  Ministers. 

The  cause  of  peace  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public.  Its 
Sole  object  is  the  abolition  of  war ;  and  this  object  it  hopes  to  accomplish 
only  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel  rightly  applied.  Its  principles,  per- 
vading more  or  less  the  whole  New  Testament,  we  regard  as  an  integral 
part  of  Christianity,  and  binding,  equally  with  its  other  truths,  on  all  the 
followers  of  Christ  These  principles,  too  generally  neglected  for  age^ 
we  wish  to  have  re-enforced,  **  line  upon  Hne,  precept  upon  precept,** 
until  they  shall  leaven  all  Christendom,  and  cause  its  nations  to  cease 
from  the  axt  of  war  forever.  Our  measures  all  aim  at  this  single  object. 
We  wish,  mainly  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  to  illustrate  the  guilt 
and  the  evils  of  this  custom,  and  thus  form  a  public  sentiment  which  shall 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  permanent  tribunal  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between  civilized  nations. 

Here  is  a  proper  field  for  specyU  ^orL  The  object  distinct,  and  vastly 
important;  the  main  principles  clear,  and  well  setUed  in  the  word  o^ 
Goid;  the  measures  simple,  practicable  and  efficient;  the  long  continu- 
ance, wide  diffiision,  and  deep  inveteracy  of  the  evils  we  seek  to  do  away ; 
the  slumbers  of  the  Christian  world  over  them  age  after  age ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  special,  combined,  vigorous  efforts  for  t^eir  removal ;  the  per- 
fect certainty  of  success  guarantied  by  the  promises  of  God; — all  these 
considerations  conspire  with  others  to  enforce  upon  us  the  claims  of  this 
cause  as  indispensable  to  the  world's  entire  and  thorough  conversion. 

Success  here  depends  chiefly  on  the  ministers  of  Chnst ;  and  to  them 
we  confidently  look  for  spontaneous  and  effective  cooperation.  They  are 
our  main  allies ;  they  are  our  chieflains ;  and  under  their  banners  it  is  that 
we  wish  to  rally  in  this  cause.  It  is  preeminently  their  own ;  and  they 
must  lead  its  van,  or  it  never  can  succeed.  Ambassadors  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  it  is  their  appropriate  business,  their  imperative  duty,  to  foster 
this  cause,  and  become  its  pioneers  and  champions. 

Nor  will  the  ministers  of  Christ  disappoint  the  confidence  we  thus  re- 
pose in  them.  Their  character  and  theur  office  pledge  them  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  Leaders  in  every  other  good  work,  they  will  not  long  neglect 
this.  The^  need  only  the  light  requisite  to  full  conviction ;  and  we  beg 
their  candid,  earnest,  praverful  attention  to  the  special  dams  of  tJoi 
UMse  on  all  preachers  qfthe  gospel. 

II.  Peace  a  Paet  of  the  Gospel. 

Peace  is  the  very  motto  of  our  religion.  It  forms  one  of  its  marked 
and  most  glorious  peculiarities.  It  is  one  of  its  grandest  objects,  a  point 
to  which  its  precepts,  provisions  and  influences  confessedly  tend  as  their 
final  resolt.    Its  spirit  pervades  the  New  Testament    The  whole  Bible 
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18  a  statute-book  of  peace.  Our  heavenly  Father  is  the  God  of  peace* 
Our  Redeemer  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of 
peace.  Heaven  is  the  abode  of  perfect  and  everlasting  peace.  Peace 
was  a  leading  theme  in  the  instructions  of  Christ,  and  a  prominent  trait 
in  his  character.  His  entire  doctrine  was  peace ;  his  spirit  was  the  ver7 
essence  of  peace ;  his  whole  life  was  an  exemplification  of  peace ;  peace 
vas  the  special  legacy  he  bequeathed  to  his  disciples ;  and,  just  before 
bowing  his  head  in  death  on  tne  cross,  he  prayed  for  his  murderers,  and 
thus  set  an  example  for  all  his  followers  down  to  the  end  of  time. 

War  is  implicitly  condemned  even  in  the  Old  Testament  We  grant 
that  the  Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  to  wage  against  the 
Canaanites  wars  of  aggression,  conquest  and  extermination ;  but  their 
example  in  this  respect  can  no  more  sanction  the  custom  of  war  than 
that  of  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac  could  justify  infanticide,  or  the  po- 
lygamy and  concubinage  of  patriarchs  could  license  us  to  indulge  in  the 
same  practices.  Such  cases  cannot  be  drawn  into  precedents  to  nullify 
God's  plain,  unequivocal  commands ;  and  in  the  precepts  even  of  the  Old 
Testament,  you  will  find  nothing  to  justify  the  wholesale  robberies,  mur- 
ders and  devastations  legalized  m  war.  Our  Savior  teaches  us,  that  the 
sum  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  is  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  the 
heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  but  every  form  of  war  contravenes 
both  of  these  comprehensive  precepts,  and  uniformly  leads,  if  it  does  not 
compel,  its  agents  to  tread  them  under  foot 

Every  command  of  the  Decalogue  is  a  virtual  prohibition  of  this  cus- 
tom. The  first  three  prescribe  our  duties  to  our  Maker,  and  require  us  to 
have  no  other  gods  before  him,  never  to  take  his  name  in  vain,  and 
neither  to  worsmp  nor  make  an  idol  of  any  object  in  the  universe ;  but 
war,  the  offspring  of  a  barbarous  paganism,  and  the  nurse  of  impiety 
and  blasphemy,  most  notoriously  violates  each  of  these  precepts.  The 
fourth  commandment,  auxiliary  alike  to  our  social  and  our  religious  du- 
ties, bids  us  **  remember  the  Sabbath-dav  to  keep  it  holy  ; "  but  war  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  any  Sabbath,  and  even  compels  its  servants,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  disregard  and  desecrate  this  day  of  God. 
The  other  six  commandments  require  us  to  honor  our  parents,  and  to 
abstain  from  murder,  and  adultery,  and  thefl,  and  false  witness,  and  cov- 
etousness ;  but  does  not  every  body  know  that  war  is  a  direct  violation 
of  all  these  precepts,  and  lives  only  by  the  very  sins  here  prohibited  ? 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  war  with  any  part  of  the  Decalogue; 
and  a  strict  enforcement  of  its  requisitions  would  constrain  the  nations  to 
cease  from  this  savage  custom  forever. 

But  the  gospel  is  still  more  decisive.  Its  spirit,  its  object,  its  princi- 
ples, its  means,  its  motives,  all  are  the  very  reverse  of  those  which 
characterize  every  form  of  war.  It  requires  in  the  Christian,  qualities 
which  no  soldier  can  possess  without  ceasing  to  be  a  soldier.  It  enjoins 
duties  absolutely  incompatible  with  his  alleged  obligations.  It  forbids 
the  very  things  which  constitute  the  character  and  business  of  the  war- 
rior.   It  condemns  all  the  moral  elements  of  war. 

We  cannot  stop  here  to  illustrate  these  positions  at  length ;  but  just 
elance  at  the  first  ten  verses  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Sfount  The 
blessings  of  heaven  he  there  pronounces  upon  the  poor  in  spirit,  and 
them  that  mourn ;  upon  the  meek  and  the  merciful ;  upon  the  pure  in 
heart,  and  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  afler  righteousness ;  upon  peace- 
makers, and  those  who  rejoice  in  the  unresisting  endurance  of  peiseca- 
tion  for  righteousness'  sake.  Does  any  one  of  these  qualities  prop* 
erly  belong  to  the  warrior  ?  Is  not  the  want  of  them  all  his  best  auafi- 
fication  for  the  trade  of  human  butchery  ?  Can  he  possess  them,  ana  stiH 
continue  his  work  of  pillage  and  murder? 
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Recall  a  few  passages  of  the  New  Testament  7%ou  $hdli  love  thy 
neighhar  as  thyself.  Uo  good  unto  all  men.  JNTever  do  eml  that  good  may 
tome.  Atsenge  not  yourselves.  fVhatsoever  ye  toould  that  men  should  Jo 
unto  youy  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  Love  your  enemies^  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.  Have  peace  one  with  another. 
JbUow  peace  unth  all  men.  Be  gentU,  showing  ail  meekness  unJto  all  men* 
Lav  aside  all  malice.  Put  off  anger,  wrath,  malice.  Ld  all  bitterness^ 
ana  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil-speaking,  he  put  away  from 
you,  unth  all  malice.  See  that  none  render  evil  for  eml.  Recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  eviL    Resist  not  evil ;  but  overcome  evil  unth  good. 

We  have  no  space  for  a  critical  examination  of  these  passages ;  but 
is  it  possible  for  any  degree  of  exegetical  ingenuity  or  perverseness  to 
torture  them  into  the  least  approval  of  war  ?  This  custom  contravenes 
every  one  of  them ;  for  it  proceeds  on  the  very  principle  of  hating  our 
enemies,  of  taking  vengeance  into  otw  oivn  hands,  or  overcoming  evil 
with  evil,  of  doing  unto  others  just  what  we  would  not  have  them  do  to 
us,  of  cherishing,  instead  of  laying  aside  anger,  and  wrath,  and  malice, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  malignant  passions. 

But  do  you  doubt  the  import  of  such  passages,  and  ask  for  an  infallible 
commentarv  upon  them  ?  Then  go  to  the  example  of  our  Savior  himself 
and  trace  the  corresponding  practice  of  his  apostles,  and  his  followers 
as  a  body  during  the  purest  era  of  our  religion.  Christ  never  lifted  a 
finger  of  violence  to  preserve  even  his  own  invaluable  life;  he  frowned 
instantly  upon  the  disciples  for  proposing  to  call  fire  from  heaven,  and 
destroy  his  enemies ;  he  rebuked  the  generous  ardor  of  Peter  in  drawing 
the  sword  for  his  defence  ;  and  from  the  time  tliat  he  bade  the  impetu- 
ous apostle  put  up  his  sword,  and  forewarned  the  world,  that  all  those 
who  <*  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword,"  we  hear  of  no  Chris- 
tian killing  his  enemies  under  any  pretext,  till  near  that  fatal  era  whea 
the  church  was  united  with  the  state  early  in  the  fourth  century.  Even 
German  critics,  and  infidel  historians  aver,  that  the  doctors  of  the  church 
before  that  time  were  for  the  most  part  absurd  enough  to  insist  on  the 
tttter  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity. 

We  are  not  now  debating  the  question  of  strict  self-defence.  On  this 
point  there  is  an  honest  diversity  of  opinion  even  among  good  men ;  and 
we  leave  them  to  settle  it  for  themselves  in  the  light  of  revelation.  But 
we  utterly  repudiate  the  idea,  that  the  gospel  sanctions  a  shred  of  the 
war-system.  They  are  antagonist  principles.  War  is  the  very  antipodes 
of  Christianity ;  and  you  can  unite  them  no  better  than  you  could  mix 
oil  with  water,  blend  light  with  darkness,  or  commingle  heaven  itself 
with  hell.  War  is  a  cluster  of  sins.  It  repeals  or  violates  the  veiy 
first  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  Scrutinize  every  one  of  iti 
moral  elements ;  scan  its  aims,  its  motives,  and  its  means ;  see  what 
piilty  passions  it  every  where  kindles  into  a  flame,  what  deeds  of  horror 
It  perpetrates  as  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes ;  trace 
its  origin,  its  progress,  the  whole  train  of^  its  legitimate,  inevitable  con- 
sequences both  ror  time  and  for  eternity  ;  and  can  you  point  us  to  a  sin- 
gle aspect  of  tins  custom  that  is  congenial  with  a  religion  of  perfect 
purity,  peace  and  love  ? 

We  insist,  then,  on  the  duty  of  all  preachers  to  enforce  this  part  of 
Christianity.  Christ  bade  Ms  apostles  ''go  into  all  the  earth, and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  teaching  all  things  whatsoever  he  hath 
commanded."  This  command  is  the  standing  directory  of  his  ministers 
down  to  the  end  of  time,  and  requires  them,  on  peril  of  his  liigh  dis- 
pleasure, to  preach  the  pacific  as  well  as  all  the  other  principles  of  his 
gospel.  They  are  certainly  a  part  of  the  **  all  things  whatsoever  her 
hath  commanded."    They  are  as  truly  a  part  of  the  gospel  as  the  doe- 
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trine  of  regfeneration,  atonement  or  final  retribution,  as  the  duty  of  re- 
pentance or  faith ;  and  we  see  not  how  any  man,  ignorant  of  these  prin- 
ciples, or  unprepared  to  inculcate  them  aright,  can  regard  himself  as 
duly  qualifiea  to  preach  a  religion  of  peace.  He  has  not  yet  learned 
the  whole  alphabet  of  Christianity ;  and  shall  the  man  who  cannot,  or 
will  not  preach  peace,  presume  to  call  himself  a  proper  ambassador  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace^  a  competent  expounder  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  a  con- 
sistent example  or  promoter  of  a  religion  of  peace  ?  How  applicable  to 
such  a  preacher  the  infiders  keen  rebuke,  —  ^Ye  bungling  soul-physi- 
cians !  to  bellow  for  an  hour  or  more  against  a  few  flea-bites,  and  not 
say  a  word  about  this  horrid  distemper  which  tears  us  to  pieces !" 

The  duty  is  undeniable.  You  are  bound,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  to 
preach  the  gospel,  the  whoU  gospel ;  but,  if  you  have  never  inquired 
what  it  teaches  on  the  subject  of  peace,  can  you  be  sure  of  ^  declaring 
all  the  counsel  of  God  ?  "  If  you  have  inquired,  but  are  still  in  doubt, 
ouffht  you  not,  without  delay,  to  solve  these  doubts,  and  settle  your  be- 
lief on  this  as  on  every  other  part  of  the  gospel  ?  If  you  hold  its  pa- 
eific  principles,  but  are  unable  to  enforce  Uiem  aright,  ought  you  not  to 
qualify  yourself  for  this  service  just  as  you  do  to  mculcate  repentance, 
mith,  or  any  other  Christian  duty  ? 

Perhaps,  however,  you  will  reply,  that  your  views  of  peace  difier  from  - 
ours.  But  will  this  excuse  you  for  neglecting  the  whole  subject  ?  We 
may  be  wrong ;  but  we  insist  on  its  l>eing  your  duty  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  You  must  determine  for  your- 
self what  they  teach ;  but,  because  you  understand  them  differently  from 
ourselves,  can  you  refuse  to  preach  what  you  regard  as  the  real  import 
of  their  instructions?  We  may  differ  quite  as  much  in  our  views  con- 
cerning regeneration,  or  the  character  and  oiEces  of  Christ,  or  the  na- 
ture of  saving  faith ;  but  would  you  deem  this  a  sufficient  reason  for 
neglecting  to  enforce  what  you  find  in  the  pible  on  those  subjects  ? 
Tten  must  you  exclude  the  whde  gospel ;  for  there  is  more  or  less  di- 
versity of  views  respecting  every  one  of  its  peculiar  truths.  There 
would  be  an  end  also  to  all  preaching ;  for,  if  you  may  refuse  to  preach 
because  you  differ  from  us,  we  may  refuse  because  we  differ  from  you, 
and  eveiy  body  else  because  somebody  differs  from  him,  and  thus  nobody 
is  lefl  to  inculcate  any  part  of  the  gospel. 

But  you  may  tell  us  you  do  preach  peace.  If  so,  we  reioice ;  but  are 
you  sure  you  inculcate  what  the  ffospel  teaches  on  this  subject  ?  Have 
you  drawn  your  views  pure  and  fresh  from  that  fountain  ?  Do  yon 
urge  all  under  your  influence  to  love  their  enemies  as  themselves,  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men,  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  not  to 
resist  evil,  but  overcome  it  only  with  good  ?  Do  you  teach  these  princi- 
ples as  exemplified  by  Christ  nimself  ;*  Do  you  apply  them  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  as  God's  last  remedy  for  war  ?  Do  you  inculcate 
them  as  plainly,  as  frequently,  as  earnestly  as  you  would  other  requisi- 
tions of  the  gospel  ? 

Would  to  God  that  all  ministers  had  always  done  so.  But  alas !  how- 
few  have !  Had  they,  would  Christendom  have  been  for  fifteen  centu- 
ries one  vast  aoeldama?  Would  its  surface  have  been  to  this  day 
whitened  with  human  bones  ?  Would  its  two  thousand  war-ships  have 
now  been  ready  to  launch  their  volleys  of  death,  its  four  millions  of  war- 
riofs  on  tiptoe  for  carnage  and  devastation,  and  its  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  wasted  every  year  for  the  support  of  its  war-system  even  in 
peace  ?  One  thin^  is  certain, — either  the  gospel  on  this  subject  has  not 
been  preached,  or  it  has  no  power  to  make  men  ^  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks." 

We  rejoice  that  so  many  ministers  of  Christ  have  at  length  begun  to 
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perform  this  part  of  their  duty ;  and  the  day,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant 
when  peace,  as  an  element  of  Christianity,  will  be  enforced,  just  like  re- 
pentance and  faith,  wherever  the  gospel  is  preached.  Ministers  of  every 
name  are  fast  coming  right  on  this  point;  and  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
representing  Con^gationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
otner  denominations  of  Christians,  have  passed  strong  resolves,  de- 
claring, ^  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  preach  in  favor  of  the  cause 
of  peace  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  gospel  ;**  and  ^  that  peace,  beinff 
confessedly  a  part  of  the  gospel,  ought,  in  its  spiritnal  aspects  and 
bearings,  to  be  inculcated,  like  any  other  part  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
ortHnary  course  of  instruction  by  ministers,  parents  and  teachers." 

IIL    Peace  auxiliary  to  the  Work  of  the  Christian  Ministrt. 

The  object  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  no  less  than  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  world.  Our  Savior's  last  command  requires  them  to  evangelize 
all  nations ;  this  commission  can  be  perfectly  fulfilled  only  by  bringing 
every  dweller  on  earth  under  the  savin?  power  of  his  gospel ;  and  what- 
ever subserves  the  purification  of  his  cnurch,  the  spread  of  his  truth,  or 
the  conversion  of  men.  either  in  Christian  or  pagan  lands,  is  a  handmaid 
to  their  sacred  work. 

Such  an  auxiliary  is  the  cause  of  peace.  It  would  exert  a  benign  influ- 
ence on  ministers  tnemselves.  Its  spirit  would  improve  their  character, 
and  grreatly  increase  their  usefulness.  A  temper,  too  nearly  allied  to  that 
which  kindles  the  strife  of  nations,  has  in  almost  every  age  wasted  no 
small  part  of  their  energies  in  mutual  conflict  The  spirit  of  peace,  con- 
stantly pervading  them  all,  would  have  doubled,  if  not  quadrupled,  their 
success  in  winning  souls  to  Chnst 

A  similar  effect  it  would  produce  on  private  Christians.  It  would  ele- 
yate  their  entire  character,  and  quali^  them  to  become  far  more  success- 
ful co-workers  with  God  in  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  would  heal  open 
dissensions,  allay  secret  animosities,  and  thus  prepare  many  a  church, 
long  barren  and  desolate,  for  precious  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  The  war-spirit  in  Christians  has  s^y  marred 
their  character,  sieved  away  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  probably  destroyed 
more  than  half  their  capacity  of  usefulness  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Glance  at  the  opposition  of  war  to  the  work  of  salvation  in  Christian 
lands.  It  turns  attention  awa^  from  the  concerns  of  the  soul.  It  disqual- 
ifies men  for  a  saying  reception  of  the  gospeL  It  opposes  a  thousand 
obstacles  or  neutralizing  influences.  It  generates  ignorance  and  infidelity. 
It  occasions  a  general  (usre^utl  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  It  is  a  vast 
hotbed  of  intemperance,  it  reeks  with  the  foulest  licentiousness.  It 
multiplies  eveiy  species  of  vice  and  crime. 

War  also  withholds  the  means  of  grace.  The  four  millions  of  soldieis 
now  in  Qiristendom,  it  deprives  even  in  peace  of  nearly  all  religious  jiriy- 
ileges.  It  gives  them  no  Bible ;  it  allows  them  no  Sabbath ;  it  providei 
for  them  no  sanctuary ;  it  does  not  even  insure  to  them  the  rights  of  con- 
science.   It  treats  them  as  so  many  brutes  or  machines. 

War  tends,  likewise,  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  best  means  of  grace. 
It  blinds  or  steels  mankind  a^nst  their  power.  It  debases  the  under- 
standing, and  sears  the  conscience,  and  turns  the  heart  into  flint,  and 
hardens  the  whole  soul  against  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  Grod.  Could  you, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  preach  the  gospel  to  men  all  ablaze  with  the 
passions  of  war  ?  As  well  might  you  think  of  reaping  a  harvest  from  seed 
sown  upon  an  ocean  of  fire.  War  is  the  work  of  demons  incarnate ;  a 
hattle  is  a  temporaiy  hell ;  and  could  you  make  the  whole  earth  one  vast 
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bttllie-fieldy  it  would  thus  become  an  outer  court,  a  portico  to  perdition. 
Kindle  the  war-flame  in  every  bosom ;  and  from  that  moment  must  the 
wock  of  salvation  cease  eveiy  where ;  nor  ever  could  it  begin  again,  till 
those  fires  were  more  or  less  quenched. 

The  case  is  plain.  Does  not  war  engross  and  exasperate  the  public 
mind  ?  Are  not  its  fleets  and  armies  so  many  caldrons  of  wrath  boiling 
with  animosity,  malevoleivce  and  revenge  ?  £)oes  it  not  cover  the  land 
with  a  sort  of  moral  malaria  infecting  more  or  less  the  life-blood  of  almost 
eveiy  soul  ?  Does  it  not  pour  over  empires  a  gulf-stream  of  the  foulest 
vices,  and  the  fiercest  passions  ?  Does  it  not  accumulate  a  mass  of  abom- 
inations that  drive  the  Holy  Spirit  fix)m  his  work  of  renewing  and  sanc- 
tifying the  hearts  of  men  ?  Let  the  war-ciy  rin^  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
mm  Die  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  let  the  bitter,  reckless  strife 
of  war-parties  divide,  exasperate  and  convulse  this  whole  nation ;  let  the 
war-spirit  pervade  our  halls  of  legislation,  and  our  seminaries  of  learning, 
every  church  and  family,  every  pulpit,  periodical  and  newspaper ;  let  re- 
cniiting  rendezvous  in  every  considerable  town,  and  encampments  of  sol- 
diers in  evezy  section,  and  war-ships  anchored  in  our  harbors,  and  armies 
marching  in  every  direction  through  the  country,  and  battle-fires  lighted 
noons  our  hills  and  valleys,  and  every  mail  filled  with  news  of  victory 
er  defeat,  conspire  to  keep  the  public  mind  continually  stretched  to  its  ut- 
most tether  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war ;  and  how  soon  would 
the  Spirit  of  God  fly  from  such  <' realms  of  noise  and  strife,**  to  return  no 
more  for  years .' 

The  history  of  Christendom  furnishes  ample,  humiliating  proof  of  these 
positions.  The  wars  of  the  Reformation,  destroying  no  less  than  thiitv 
millions  of  lives,  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  that  morions  reform  which 
Luther  had  so  noblv  begun.  A  like  result  followea  more  or  less  the  reli- 
fioos  wars  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  blessed  revivals  in  our  own 
country,  commencmg  in  1739  under  the  labors  of  Whitefield,  came  to  an 
end  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  first  French  war  in  1744 ;  and  from  that  time 
till  long  after  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  contest,  those  heaven-sent  re- 
ireshings  were,  ^  like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between."  The  degener- 
acy of  New  England,  greatly  accelerated  by  those  wars,  hfis  continued 
to  this  day ;  and  never,  till  the  millennium,  will  even  the  land  of  the  Pil- 
grims regain  those  moral  and  religious  habits  which  she  had  in  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  her  forefathers. 

Scarcely  less  fatal  is  war  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  It  exhausts  the 
resources  of  the  church ;  and  already  has  she  lost  in  this  way  a  far  greater 
amount  of  treasure  and  of  blood  than  would  have  been  requisite  under  God 
for  the  world's  conversion.  The  war-system  of  Christendom  absorbs  even 
in  peace  not  much  less  than  $1,000,000,000  every  year.  In  our  war  with 
the  Seminoles,  every  Indian,  killed  or  capttired,  must  have  cost  us  an  aver- 
age of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars !  Our  revolutionary  war  required 
on  both  sides  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000 ;  the  incidental 
losses  must  have  been  still  greater ;  yet,  if  only  equal,  the  bare  interest 
at  five  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  would  bring  an  aimual  income  of  $100,- 
000,000 ;  <Hie  half,  perhaps  one  third,  of  which  would  sustain  all  the  thirtr 
thousand  missionanes  necessary,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Gordon  Hall, 
to  evkngeUze  the  world !  Our  contest  for  independence  sacrificed  300,- 
060  lives ;  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  more  than  5,000,000 ;  all  the  wars  con- 
sequent on  the  French  Revolution  no  less  than  9,000,000 !  How  small  a 
fraction  of  such  sacrifices  of  life  would  be  demanded  in  the  work  of 
preaching  the  eospel  to  every  creature! 

Glance  at  the  efiect  of  this  custom  amon^  ourselves  on  the  heathen. 
It  has  filled  them  with  prejudices  well  ni^h  mvincible.  They  have  got 
their  views  of  Christianity,  not  from  her  Bible,  not  from  her  missioiisunesy 
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not  ttom  any  of  her  real  votaries,  but  from  the  histoiy  of  Christendom 
written  in  blood,  or  from  fleets  and  armies  sent  under  Christian  banners 
to  bum  their  villages,  plunder  their  cities,  and  ravaj^  whole  empires  with 
foe  and  sword.  They  regard  Christianitv  as  a  relifiion  of  blood,  and  its' 
followers  as  aiming  solely  at  conquest,  plunder  and  power.  Its  preten- 
sions of  peace  they  spurn  as  base,  arrant  hypocrisy.  Its  name  rings  in 
their  ear  as  the  knell  of  their  own  ruin.  Thev  hate  it,  they  scorn  it,  they 
dread  it,  tiiey  arm  themselves  against  it ;  all  because  the  wars  of  Chris- 
tendom have  belied  its  real  character.  All  other  causes  put  togethei: 
except  depravity,  have  scarcely  thrown  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
evangelizing  the  world ;  and  never,  till  this  chief  obstruction  is  removed, 
can  you  construct  a  great  moral  railway  on  which  the  car  of  salvation  shall 
roll  in  triumph  over  the  whole  earth. 

There  is  no  end  to  considerations  like  these ;  but  we  cannot  pause  here 
to  show  vou  how  fur  the  practice  of  war  is  now  crippling  the  moral  en- 
ergies of  the  church ;  — how  it  debases  her  character  in  the  sight  of  man 
and  of  God ;  —  how  it  hangs  upon  her  bosom  like  a  mammoth  incu- 
bus ;  —  how  many  ages  it  has  already  put  back  the  promised  day  of  a 
wdrld^s  salvation ; — or  how  impoesible  it  will  be,  so  long  as  it  is  tolerated 
among  Christians,  for  the  millennium  ever  to  come ! 

Now,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  these  statements,  is  it  not  high  time  for  the 
ministers  of  Christ  to  bestir  themselves  in  earnest  on  this  long-neglected, 
momentous  subject  ?  Charged  with  the  care  of  souls,  will  Uiey  not  set 
themselves  in  every  possible  way  against  such  a  wholesale  destroyer  of 
mankind  for  etermty  ?  Sent  forth  on  the  godlike  enterprise  of  bringing 
all  nations  back  to  holiness  and  heaven,  can  thev  overlook  the  claims  of  a 
cause  so  closely  linked,  so  completely  identified  with  the  salvation  of  our 
world  ? 

IV.    Ability  of  M^nsTERs  to  promote  the  Cause  of  Peace. 

The  influence  of  the  clergy  is  proverbiaL  Their  character,  their  office, 
their  relations  to  society,  all  arm  them  with  a  vast  amount  of  moral  power. 
Their  tedents  and  knowledge,  their  mental  discipline,  their  skill  in  the 
arts  of  logic  and  eloquence,  their  high  repute  for  virtue,  piety  and  benev- 
olence, enable  them  to  give  tone  to  public  sentiment  on  all  moral  and  re- 
ligious subjects. 

Such  is  the  design,  such  the  efibct  of  their  office.  Grod  has  appointed 
them  as  spiritual  firuides  to  his  people.  They  are  the  moral  guaixlians  of 
the  community.  They  are  pioneers  of  truth,  righteousness  and  salvation. 
They  are  chosen  for  the  very  purpose  of  momdin^  opinion  and  charac- 
ter to  the  will  of  God.  And  they  have  the  best  facilities  for  this  purpose. 
Thev  speak  in  God^s  name,  on  God's  day,  from  Grod's  word.  They  can 
reach  tne  individual  and  ti^e  general  conscience.  They  are  welcomed  to 
the  bridal  throng,  to  the  quiet  fireside,  to  the  sick  chamber,  to  the  bed  of 
death,  to  the  group  of  weeping  mourners.  Almost  every  mind  is  open 
more  or  less  to  their  influence.  They  have  the  ear  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers ;  and  these  are  scattering,  thick  and  fast,  the  seeds  of  character  through 
the  community.  Thev  have  access  to  the  mother's  heart;  and  her  chil- 
dren will  reflect  the  form  and  hue  of  her  own  image.  Old  and  young, 
high  and  low,  male  and  female,  come  every  week,  if  not  every  day,  under 
tbeir  influence.  They  touch  tlie  great  main-springs  of  the  moral  world. 
Their  influence  is  felt  in  the  farthest  and  minutest  ramifications  of  society. 
They  wield  in  the  gospel  an  instrument  of  vast  power  over  the  under- 
■tanding,  conscience  and  heart  They  are  the  chief  depositaries  of 
moral  power ;  they  hold  in  their  hand  the  helm  and  the  main>spring  of 
nearly  all  the  instrumentalities  emjdoyed  for  the  spiritual  renovation  of 
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ffi^nkind ;  ai|d,  without  their  coopeiatioiiy  no  enterpriie  of  benevolence  or 
lefonn  cfMi  ever  work  its  wav  to  complete  success. 

We  appepd  to  the  past  and  the  present  Who  disenthralled  half  a  con- 
tinent fh)ni  papal  bondaee  ?  Wno  roused  the  mass  of  British  minds  to 
crush  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  ?  Who  led  the  van  in  the  cause  of 
missions,  of  temperance,  and  every  kindred  work  ?  Who  are  still  the  chief 
amenta  in  sustaining  all  the  great  moral  enterprises  of  the  day  ?  We 
c£)LUei]ge  you  to  show  us  one  that  has  reached  any  considerable  degreo 
of  success  without  their  hearty  and  zealous  cooperation. 

The  cause  of  peace  is  equally  under  their  controL  As  messen^rs  of 
the  Spirit  of  peace,  it  is  peculiarly  their  own ;  its  fate  under  God  is  m  their 
^apds ;  ai^  it  ia  obviously  in  theur  power  to  set  and  keep  at  work  a  train 
of  influences  sufficient  to  extirpate  war  from  every  Christian  land.  Let 
them  ^ird  themselves  in  earnest  for  this  work ;  let  them  pray,  and  plan, 
and  toil  for  it  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  their  ministry ;  let  them  concen- 
trate upon  it  their  utmost  energies,  and  use  aright  every  means  within 
their  reach ;  let  them  all  unite  as  one  man  in  this  blessed  cause,  and  make 
every  pulpit  on  earth  echo  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  ere  long  would 
tiiey  revolutionize  the  war-sentiments  of  all  Christendom,  and  put  an  end 
f<Mrever  to  its  trade  of  robbery  and  blood. 

y.    How  Ministers  bcjlt  aio  thx  Gauss  op  Peace. 

If  ministers  of  the  gospel  would  render  this  cause  any  essential  ser- 
vice, thejr  must  qualify  themselves  for  the  work.  Thev  must  take  a  deep 
interest  m  it  as  an  element  of  the  gospel,  and  a  part  of  the  instrumentali- 
ties requisite  for  the  world's  conversion.  They  must  imbue  their  own 
minds  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  study  the  Biole  until  their  views  are 
fully  settled  on  this  subject 

No  wonder  at  the  apathy  of  mirusters  who  pay  no  attention  to  this  cause. 
We  would  scarcely  give  a  fig  for  all  that  such  men  will  ever  do  to  advance 
it  Can  we  expect  them  to  write,  or  preach,  or  converse  upon  a  subject 
they  do  not  understand  ?  Can  they  understand  what  they  have  never 
examined,  nor  ever  will  examine?  Will  they  plead  for  an  object 
whose  importance  they  never  felt  ?  Will  they  laoor  for  a  cause  therv 
neither  value  nor  love  ?  Here  is  the  explanation  of  nearly  all  that  indif- 
ference about  the  cause  of  peace  which  is  so  dismceful  to  many  a  reputed 
Viiiuster  of  Christ  They  do  not  understand  it  1  And  will  they  ever  un- 
derstand this  or  any  other  subject  without  examination  ?  Their  views  are 
not  settled  upon  it!  And  do  they  expect  or  desire  to  settle  them  without 
inquiry  ?  But  they  do  not  feel  a  sumcient  interest !  And  how  are  they 
to  acquire  such  an  interest  ?  By  continuing  to  neglect  the  whole  sub- 
ject ?  How  did  you  become  a  fnend,  an  advocate,  a  champion  of  the  tem- 
perance or  the  missionary  cause  ?  You  read ;  you  conversed ;  you  re- 
flected ;  you  prayed ;  you  wrought  it  into  your  very  soul,  and  made  it  a  part 
of  yourself.  Do  the  same  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  and  you  will  ere  lonff 
have  such  views  of  its  impcnrtance,  such  a  conviction  of  its  claims,  such 
strong  desires  for  its  speedy  and  universal  success,  as  will  never  let  yoa 
sleep  over  it  again. 

Numberless  are  the  ways  in  which  ministers  could  serve  this  cause. 
They  mi^ht  introduce  this  subject  into  seminaries  of  learning,  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  and  religious  publications.  These  are  the  great  centres  of 
moral  influence ;  and  the  main-springs  at  work  here,  are  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  ministers,  and  might  be  so  wielded  as  ere  long  to  ex-> 
orcise  the  war-spirit  from  all  Christendom.  —  Our  seminaries  are  nearlv' 
all  under  their  management  or  influence;  and  they  might,  if  they  woul^ 
make  every  ooe  of  them  a  nursery  of  peace  to  train  up  a  generation  ox 
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mace-maken.  Bome  aasociations  of  miiiisten  have  ducmned  tlus  8«l>- 
ject  for  days ;  many  have  paased  strong  resolves  in  favor  of  the  cause  § 
and,  if  thus  exammed  and  recommended  by  all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  its 
ii^uence  would  come  ere  long  to  leaven  the  whole  community.  The  re» 
ligious  press,  an  ei^ine  of  vast  and  increasing .  oower,  is  mainly  under 
ti^eir  control ;  and  ifthev  would  employ  it  in  the  difiusion  of  pacific  influ- 
ences only  as  much  as  tney  have  done  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
some  other  departments  of  benevolence  and  reform,  we  should  soon  wit* 
ness  in  all  readin^communities  a  marked  change  of  opinion  and  feeling 
on  this  subject  The  press  has  already  lent  us  important  aid ;  it  is  readj 
to  perform  almost  any  amount  of  service  we  may  ask ;  and,  if  well  quali- 
fied friends  of  peace  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  great  moral 
laboratories  to  furnish  able,  popular  articles  on  the  subject,  nearly  evexy 
religious  paper  in  the  land  would  cheerfully  open  its  columns.  But  on 
whom  shall  we  rely  for  such  aid  ?  Few  but  ministers  will  or  can  render 
it ;  and  earnestly  do  we  hope  they  will  ere  long  make  every  religious,  if 
not  every  secular  periodical  in  Christendom  teem  with  appeals  in  behalf 
of  this  cause. 

The  pulpit,  however,  is  our  chief  ally ;  and  fain  would  we  press  all  its 
incumbents  into  zealous  cooperation.  They  ought  to  preach  peace  not 
as  a  mere  result  of  Cliristianity,  but  as  one  of  its  grand  elements ;  not  as 
one  of  its  twigs  or  leaves,  but  as  a  portion  of  its  very  root  and  trunk.  So 
did  our  Savior  preach ;  and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  such  an  exam- 
ple, should  enforce  the  principles  of  peace  as  faithfiiUy  as  they  do  repent- 
ance or  faith. 

How  this  can  best  be  done,  evexy  preacher  must  determine  for  himself ; 
but  the  subject  is  so  imperfectly  understood,  and  ^et  so  important  in  its 
principles,  connections  and  bearines,  that  we  thmk  an  entire  discourse 
should  be  devoted  to  each  of  its  mam  points,  and  others  be  introduced  into 
sermons  on  ordinary  subjects  by  wajr  or  illustration  and  inference.  Passing 
allusions  and  incidental  remarks  will  never  sii^ce.  There  must  be  thor- 
ough discussion ;  a  full,  distinct  exposition  of  principles ;  a  clear,  forcible^ 
spirit-stirring  exhibition  of  the  whole  subject  The  aspects  of  thia  cause 
are  sufficiently  various,  important  and  interesting  to  iiirnish  all  the  sub- 
jects a  preacher  can  ask.  While  some  of  these  will  call  for  extended 
discussion,  a  great  variety  of  common  topics  will  be  found  by  an  intelli- 
gent, wakeful  friend  of  peace  to  admit  and  even  require  an  incidental 
application  to  the  cause ;  and  we  know  of  no  way  more  likely  to  correct 
misconception,  to  eradicate  error,  and  establish  truth.  In  neither  case 
should  a  subject  so  prominent  in  the  instructions  of  our  Savior,  be  thrust, 
as  if  it  were  a  theme  unfit  for  the  Sabbath,  into  a  fkst  or  a  thanksgiving. 
Some  of  its  secular  aspects  should  be  presented  on  such  occasions ;  but 
its  main  points,  being  strictly  and  highly  evangelical,  oueht  to  be  dis- 
cussed, like  any  other  part  of  the  gospel,  during  the  ordinary  services 
of  the  sanctuary. 

But  ministers  should  not  stop  with  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  They 
can  oflen  weave  this  subject  into  lectures  before  a  Bible  class,  into  ex- 
hortations in  the  conference-room,  into  reports  or  addresses  at  the  month- 
ly concert,  into  exercises  at  other  religious  meetings,  into  their  daily  in- 
terviews with  their  people  from  house  to  house.  There  is  need  of  reitera- 
ted inculcation ;  and  they  should  lose  no  favorable  opportunity  of  calling 
attention  to  this  long-forgotten  part  of  the  gospel. 

It  may,  also,  be  well  for  every  pastor  toprocure  from  his  church  an  ex- 
pression of  their  views  on  this  subject  l^ey  now  stand  before  the  world 
as  abettors  of  the  war-system ;  and  it  surely  becomes  them  forthwith  to 
inquire  how  much  longer  they  will  remain  in  a  predicament  so  disreputa- 
ble to  their  profession  as  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.    For  ages  haT8 
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Cfaristiuis  as  a  body  lent  their  coiurtenance  to  this  cnsfeom ;  and  in  vain 
will  you  search  through  fifteen  centuries  for  the  record  of  a  single  testi- 
mony borne  by  the  church  of  Christ  against  this  foulest  of  all  libels  on 
her  character.  We  are  held  responsible  more  or  less  for  the  abominations 
of  war  among  ourselves;  and,  if  we  would  wash  our  hands  from  its  pollu- 
tion and  blo^,  we  must  publish  our  belief  of  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
our  religion.  Are  the  members  of  a  church  unprepared  for  such  an 
avowal  ?  Then  let  the  pastor  make  haste  to  spread  before  them  all  the 
light  requisite  for  an  intelligent  decision ;  and  when  they  are  duly  pre- 
pared, let  him  procure  a  formal  expression  of  their  views,  and  see  that  it 
IS  entered  on  their  records,  and  published  to  the  world.  Can  any  church 
do  less  than  this  ? 

Especiallv  should  pastors  encourage  prayer  for  the  universal  prevalence 
of  peace.  They  could  easily  train  the  church  to  remember  this  cause  in  the 
closet,  around  the  familv  altar,  at  the  monthly  concert,  in  the  social  meet- 
ing, in  the  house  of  God.  And  is  it  too  much  to  ask  from  the  disciples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  a  general  concert  of  prayer  once  a  year  for  the 
spread  of  peace  through  the  world  ?  It  will  depend  on  the  pastor  to  say 
whether  such  a  concert  shall  be  well  attended,  or  even  observed  at  all. 
He  might,  by  a  discourse  on  the  Sabbath  precediing,  and  by  statements  at 
the  meeting,  give  it  an  interest  sufficient  to  call  out  large  numbers.  He 
might  breathe  throudii  his  whole  church  a  spirit  of  pra^^eras  habitual  and 
as  earnest  for  this  as  for  any  other  object  Such  prayer  is  just  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  peace  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

Still  more  do  we  need  the  pastor's  influence  in  procuring  funds.  If  he 
objects,  or  is  only  indiflferent,  we  can  expect  little  or  no  aid  from  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  confiding  in  his  judgment,  they  will  seldom,  if  ever,  refuse  their 
contributions  to  an  object  properly  introduced  and  recommended  by  him. 
We  depend  entirely  on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  community ;  and 
we  look  mainly  to  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  pastors  for  that  pecuniary 
aid  which  is  just  as  necessary  for  this  cause  as  for  that  of  missions.  Not 
that  we  need  as  much  money ;  but  we  must  have,  in  order  to  success,  far 
more  than  most  persons  suppose.  We  must  send  forth  lecturers,  and  sup- 
port agencies,  and  scatter  popular  books,  and  tracts,  and  periodicals  through 
the  lenffth  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and  to  sustain  such  a  system  of  indis- 
pensable means  with  vip;or,  would  require  not  less  than  $50,000  a  year ;  ten 
times  more  than  the  friends  of  peace  in  our  country  have  ever  (1838)  con- 
tributed in  a  single  year  to  this  enterprise.  No  cause  ever  did,  none  ever 
can  succeed  witnout  more  means.  Howard  expended  from  his  own  pmse 
an  average  of  nearly  $10,000  a  year  for  sixteen  years,  in  the  comparatively 
trivial  cause  of  Prison  Discipline ;  the  single  State  Temperance  Society 
of  New  York  raised  in  one  year  about  $40,000 ;  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment in  this  country  has  occasioned  an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than 
$100,000 ;  and  is  the  Peace  Reform,  the  most  magnificent  and  arduous 
of  them  aU,  to  be  accomplished  with  the  paltry  sum  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  ?  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  success  without  a  large  in- 
crease of  fimds ;  and  the  Christian  community  should  no  longer  delay 
their  arrangements  to  support  this  cause  as  they  do  other  benevolent  en* 
terprises. 

In  many  other  ways  could  ministers  easily  aid  us ;  but  a  heart-felt  in- 
terest in  Uie  cause  would  be  the  best  sug^ester  of  means  and  methods. 
They  can  lend  it  their  countenance  on  all  proper  occasions  ;  they  can 
start  and  guide  inquiries  concerning  it ;  they  can  introduce  the  subject 
into  lyceuros  for  dissertation  and  debate ;  they  can  circulate  publications 
on  peace  among  their  people ;  they  can  in  a  thousand  ways  scatter  light, 
awaken  interest,  and  give  the  cause  favor  and  currency  through  the 
community. 
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YL    Objections. 

1.  '  Peace  is  doubtless  a  good  object ;  but  I  dislike  the  process  of 
forming  public  opinion  by  conventions,  societies,  and  set  resolves,  as 
likely  to  check  the  healthful,  independent  action  of  individual  mindsi 
and  to  create  a  factitious,  morbid  sentiment  on  the  subject' 

But  hoir  does  this  objection,  applicable  alike  to  societies  for  any  ob- 
ject, apply  to  the  course  we  here  urge  ?  We  ask  you  not  to  join  a 
peace  society,  but  simply  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace  as  understood  by 
yourself,  and  to  inculcate  those  principles  of  peace  which  you  believe 
to  be  taught  in  the  gospeL  We  are  merely  pressing  upon  you  a  plain, 
acknowledged  duty ;  and  will  the  mistaken  zeal  of  oUiers  excuse  you 
from  its  performsuice  ?  Do  you  deem  them  extravagant  and  visionary  ? 
So  have  some  friends  of  temperance  and  of  missions  been ;  but  would 
you  for  such  a  reason  have  abandoned  those  enterprises  ?  You  may 
take  your  own  way  of  doing  this  part  of  your  duty ;  but  we  insist  upon 
your  doing  it  in  somt  way. 

2.  *  But  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  so  many  organizations.  They  en- 
croach upon  the  province  of  the  church,  and  would  leave  her  no  work, 
no  honor,  no  influence.  We  have  already  too  many  societies  that  are 
the  children  of  the  church;  and,  whatever  needs  to  be  done  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  let  her  do  it' 

Very  well,  if  she  wiU  do  it ;  but,  if  not,  shall  it  never  be  done  ?  We 
wish  simply  to  make  her  do  it,  and  to  secure  your  aid  in  rousing  her  to 
the  work.  Had  ministers  and  Christians  always  done  their  whole  duty 
on  this  subject,  there  could  have  been  no  occasion  for  peace  societies : 
and,  whenever  they  shall  come  to  do  it,  all  these  associations  will  of 
course  be  merged  in' the  church  as  God's  own  society  for  the  world's 
entire  and  perpetual  pacification. 

But  is  the  American  Peace  Society  an  alien  to  the  church  ?  No ;  it 
is  as  truly  one  of  her  children  as  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Like 
that,  it  was  organized  by  the  advice  of  her  leaders ;  it  has  attempted 
nothing  more  uan  to  carry  into  operation  the  very  measures  they  have 
publicly  recommended ;  and  from  the  first  it  has  been  sustained  almost 
entirely  by  her  efforts,  prayers  and  contributions.  It  is  in  fact  an  instru- 
ment of  her  own  for  promoting  her  own  cause  in  her  own  way ;  and 
heartily  should  we  rejoice  to  have  her  take  the  whole  reform  out  of  our 
hands,  and  annihilate  all  peace  societies  by  doing  their  work  herself, 
and  thus  superseding  their  necessity. 

3.  *  But  there  is  no  need  of  special  efforts  in  this  cause.' —  No  need ! 
Eighteen  centuries  of  the  gospel  itself  gone  by  without  the  extinction 
of  war  in  a  single  country ;  Christendom  recently  drenched  in  blood, 
and  bristling  even  now  with  four  millions  of  bayonets ;  tlje  church  her- 
self gangrened  more  or  less  with  the  war-spirit,  and  impeded  by  the 
war-system  in  all  her  plans  for  the  salvation  of  men  whether  at  home  or 
abroad ;  Christianity  libelled,  souls  ruined,  and  the  world's  conversion 
retarded  for  ages  by  this  custom;  and  yet  no  need  of  any  efforts  for  its 
abolition 

4.  *  The  gospel  alone  will  do  the  work.  Preach  its  miera2  truths ;  and 
they  will  banisn  this  and  all  other  evils  from  the  earuu' — But,  can  yoa 
preach  the  gospel,  the  whole  gospel,  without  preaching  its  truths  in  detail  ? 
All  truths  in  general,  but  none  in  particular !  Here  is  an  atheist,  there  an 
infidel ;  and  would  you  think  to  reclaim  them  without  an  argument  appli- 
cable to  their  case  ?  Would  you  shun  such  particulars  as  repentance  and 
Its  iruits  ?  Would  you  never  dissuade  the  drunkard  from  his  cups,  or  the 
protane  swearer  from  his  blasphemies,  or  the  debauchee  from  his  profli- 
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gaciesy  or  the  pagan  from  hk  worship  of  idols,  or  the  wairior  from  his 
trade  of  robbery  and  murder  ? 

5.  *  Surely  I  would ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  m^  coming  out  on  this 
subject  1  am  well  known  as  a  friend  of  peace ;  and  it  would  be  super- 
fluous for  me  to  re-assert  my  views.'  —  Not  plead  the  cause  of  peace  be- 
cause you  are  its  well-known  friend !  You  are  a  friend  of  temperance, 
and  therefore  need  not  examine  or  urge  its  claims  any  more !  You  are 
pledged  to  the  cause  of  Tracts,  and  Bibles,  and  Missions,  and  8abbath 
schools ;  and  all  this  a  reason  why  you  should  do  nothing  in  their  behalf! 
A  well-known  friend  to  all  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  aim  it  would  there- 
fore be  superfluous  for  you  to  preach  any  one  of  them ! 

6.  *  But  I  am  jealous  of  every  reform  as  tending  to  all  the  extravagances 
of  radicalism ;  and,  though  the  cause  of  peace  has  developed  few  ten- 
dencies of  this  sort,  I  fear  such  a  result  too  much  to  join  the  enterprise.' 

But  this  is  just  the  way  to  insure  and  to  hasten  such  a  result  The 
cause  of  peace  must  ^o,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  the  Bible ;  and,  if  you 
refuse  to  promote  it  m  your  own  way,  others  will  do  it  in  their  way. 
You  may  now  take  hold  of  it,  and  mould  it  to  vour  pleasure ;  but,  if  you 
still  keep  aloof,  and  continue  long  to  carp,  and  cavil,  and  object,  withoui 
doing  aught  for  the  cause,  it  will  ere  long  pass  irrecoverably  from  your 
hands,  and  its  leading  friends,  misrepresented,  thwarted,  reviled,  may 
be  expected  to  treat  you,  in  spite  of  ail  your  professions  to  the  contrary, 
as  its  real,  if  not  its  worst  enemies.  You  may  now  smile  at  such  a 
warning ;  but  you  will  meet  it  at  Philippi.  Such  a  result  you  can  now 
prevent,  if  vou  choose,  by  taking  this  cause  into  your  own  hands. 

7.  *But  the  gospel  breathes  peace;  and  rightly  received,  it  would 
without  any  specific  application  to  war,  put  an  end  to  its  woes.' — Then 
the  gospel  has  never  oeen  received  in  Christendom ;  for  its  nations  are 
to  this  day  the  most  notorious  fighters  on  earth.  We  are  told  to 
make  all  men  Christians,  and  then  wars  will  cease.  What  sort  of  Chris- 
tians ?  Such  as  have  been  for  ages  butchering  one  another  by  millions ! 
What  kind  of  Christianity  ?  That  which  has  suffered  Christendom  with- 
out rebuke  to  become  a  vast  nursery  of  warriors  ?  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  gospel  alone  can  put  an  end  to  intemperance,  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  ;  but  was  there  no  necessity  for  a  specific  application  of  its  princi- 
ples to  those  practices  ?  It  is  indeed  a  sovereign  remedy  for  war ;  but 
It  can  cure  no  moral  malady  to  which  it  is  not  applied.  All  we  ask  is  a 
right  application.  It  has  not  for  a^s  been  applied  to  war ;  and  the  result 
is  that  the  standing  armies  of  Christendom  have  in  one  century  increased 
fiom  half  a  million  to  four  millions !  How  long  will  it  take  Christianity 
at  this  rate  to  pacify  the  world  ? — *  But  the  millennium  tpiU  bring  univer- 
sal peace.'  —  Certainly ;  but  how  ?  Without  peace  ?  No ;  the  peace  of 
the  world  can  come  only  by  converting  men  to  peace  as  fast  as  they  are 
to  God. 

Heralds  of  the  Prince  of  Peace !  we  leave  this  cause  with  vou.  It  is 
emphatically  your  own ;  your  Master  in  heaven  has  entrusted  it  to  vour 
care ;  its  success  depends  on  you  more  than  all  other  classes  put  together ; 
the  Judge  of  all  will  hold  you  responsible  to  his  bar  for  the  result ;  and 
God  foroid  that  his  own  ministers  should  prove  recreant  to  this  high  and 
sacred  trust! 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  PEACE  CAUSE. 

JPVoffi  the  Firat  Annual  Report  (f  th*  JV>i9  York  Peace  Society. 

ORieilf  OF  PEACE   SOCIETIES   IN  TBT8  COVNTRT. 

**  Prior  to  the  formation  of  any  Peace  Society,  various  articles 
were  published  in  different  quarters,  calling  in  question  the  lawful* 
ness  of  the  custom  of  war.  The  first  of  the  kind  was  written  by  a 
merchant  in  this  city,  in  1809,  and  was  entitled,  *  The  Mediator's 
Kingdom  not  of  this  World.'  This  tract  elicited  a  joint  reply  from 
three  literary  men  (one  of  them  a  clergyman),  which  was  entitled, 
'The  Duty  of  a  Christian  in  a  Trying  Situation.'  This  brought 
forth  from  the  merchant  a  rejoinder ;  in  addition  to  which,  early  in 
1815,  he  published  a  treatise  entitled,  *  War  Inconsistent  with  the 
Religion  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  celebrated  tract  entitled,  *  Solemn 
Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,'  written  by  that  patriarch  of  the 
peace  cause,  the  late  Dr.  Worcester,  was  published  in  Boston,  oi) 
Christmas  day  of  the  preceding  year.  The  first  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  societies  in  England,  was  published  in  July, 
1815,  in  a  periodical  entitled  the  Philanthropist. 

*'The  first  peace  society  ever  formed,  as  far  as  we  have  any  account, 
was  in  August,  1815,  in  this  very  dty.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty 
members,  of  difierent  religious  denominations.  The  Ohio  Peace 
Society  was  formed  on  the  second  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
by  certain  individuals  who  had  read  the  'Solemn  Review.'  The 
Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  signed  on  the 
d6th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  by  twenty-two  members.  The  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Permanent  and  Universal  Peace  was  formed  in 
London,  July  14tn,  1816.  Thus,  four  peace  societies, — associations 
of  the  most  novel  character, — sprung  up,  spontaneously,  about  the 
same  period,  in  parts  remote  from  each  other,  and  in  all  probability 
unconscious  of  one  another's  existence.  Who  can  reflect  on  this 
circumstance,  without  being  fbrcibly  struck  with  the  singular  coin- 
cidence? A  parallel  cannot  probably  be  found  in  any  other  case; 
and  if  a  spontaneous  and  simultaneous  impulse  of  the  human  mind 
towards  a  particular  object,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  is  any 
index  of  the  exigences  of  the  times,  and  the  pathway  of  Providence, 
the  friends  of  the  peace  cause,  above  most  others,  have  great  reason 
for  encouragement  and  perseverance  in  their  course. 

*^  In  the  progress  of  the  cause,  other  societies  have  from  time  to 
time  been  formed.  In  France,  the  prospectus  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Morals,  one  of  whose  objects  is,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
peace,  was  published  on  the  15th  of  August,  1821.  This  Society  was 
established  by  the  influence  of  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.  The  Peace 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized  in  December,  1822L    And,. 

fassing  over  the  dates  of  the  formation  of  others,  the  American 
*eace  Society  itself  was  regularly  organized  in  this  city,  on  the  8tlv 
of  May,  1828 ;  since  which  period,  its  anniversaries  have  been  con- 
stantly celebrated  here.    At  the  last  anniversary,  it  was  voted  to 
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remove  the  head  quarters  of  that  Society  to  Boston,  where  its  anni- 
yersaries  are  in  Aiture  to  be  obsenred." 

EPFORT8   IN  OTHER  COITNTRIEB. 

<*  While  the  cause  is  thus  progressing  in  this  country,  its  friends 
are  not  inactive  in  other  lands.  It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the 
London  Peace  Society  for  1836,  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-first 
anniversary,  at  which  J.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  presided,  that  peace  pe- 
titions, numerously  and  respectably  sigued,  have  been  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament.  In  these  petitions,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  recent  mediation  of  Great  Britain  between 
France  and  the  United  States;  and  the  petitioners,  in  view  of  this 
successful  experiment,  and  of  the  evils  of  war,  use  the  following 
language : 

** '  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  most  respectfully  entreat,  that  in 
all  national  differences,  whether  they  may  more  immediately  con- 
cern our  own,  or  threaten  the  welfare  of  other  countries,  your  Hon- 
orable House  will  give  its  powerful  sanction  to  a  similar  interposi- 
tion, so  much  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  right  reason  and 
humanity,  and  so  obviously  in  accordance  with  the  great  and  benign 
principles  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  dispensation.' 

"In  Geneva,  the  Peace  Society  there  has  awarded  a  silver  medal 
prize  to  Mr.  Sartorius,  Professor  is  the  University  of  Zurich,  for  an 
essay  on  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  general  and  permanent  peace. 
The  competing  essays  were  numerous,  and  in  various  European 
languages.  Count  De  Sellon,  a  Member  of  the  Sovereign  Council 
of  Geneva,  who  offered  the  prize,  and  who  has  addressed  several  of 
the  courts  of  Europe  on  the  subject,  and  has  excited  no  small  degree 
of  interest  in  relation  to  the  peace  cause  on  the  Continent,  is  still 
zealously  engaged  in  its  promotion. 

"  In  France,  the  Society  of  Christian  Morals  makes  the  promotion 
of  the  peace  cause  one  of  its  objects.  This  Society  is  patronized 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  influence 
which  it  exerts  m  favor  of  the  cause,  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. 

^  In  India,  the  subject  of  peace  has  excited  some  attention ;  and 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  and  the  American  Peace  Society, 
have  received  some  handsome  donations  in  money  from  that  quar- 
ter! 

^  In  Holland,  some  movement  has  been  made  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Peace  Society :  and  some  interest  has  been  excited  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  in  Ireland,  South  America,  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  whole  civilized  world  has 
been  sensibly  affected,  and  the  war-spirit  greatly  restrained,  by 
means  of  the  peace  movement  *  It  is  astonishing,'  says  Mr.  Har- 
greaves,  the  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  London 
Peace  Society,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ladd,  *  what  a  change  has  been 
effected  during  the  last  ten  years.  This  change  has  been  produced 
almost  imperceptibly.  The  principle  of  peace  has  operated  like 
the  leaven  hid  in  the  meal.  Persons  seem  to  have  forgotten  in  what 
light  they  once  viewed  the  subject  of  war  and  peace.  War,  even 
apart  from  the  religious  principle,  is  now  generally  deprecated  as  an 
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evil,  whether  considered  phynically  or  politically,  and  an  evil  to  be 
avoided  by  all  possible  means.  Those  who  still  advocate  its  lawful- 
ness in  extreme  cases,  are  ready  to  acknowledg^e  its  inexpedience 
and  undesirableness,  and  to  lament  its  direful  consequences,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  money,  morals,  and  men.' 

Change  of  public  feeling  among  ourselves.  ^  As  to  the  general  state 
of  the  peace  cause  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  it  is  manifest 
that  a  very  great  change  in  relation  to  the  custom  of  war  has  been 
effected  in  the  public  mind,  since  the  establishment  of  peace  socie- 
ties. Even  in  Congress,  it  was  recently  remarked  by  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member  (Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun),  that  the  age  was  too 
enlightened  for  two  such  nations  as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  go  to  war.  How  different  this,  from  the  language  from 
that  quarter  not  many  years  a^o!  The  public  press  is  likewise,  to 
no  small  extent,  open  to  the  discussion  of  the  peace  subject.  More 
than  a  thousand  clergymen  are  pledged  to  preach  annually  upon  it 
It  is  the  theme  of  discussion  in  colleges,  academies  and  lyceums. 
In  some  cases,  prizes  are  statedly  awarded,  for  the  best  essays  and 
poems  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
war.  Numerous  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  various  denominations  have 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  cause.  The  American  Peace 
Society  has  already  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries,  several  of  which 
are  State  Societies,  and  eight  Female  Societies.  Several  agents  are 
employed  by  it ;  in  addition  to  which,  Mr.  Ladd,  its  president,  per- 
forms an  agency  gratuitously,  devoting  both  his  time  and  money  to 
the  promotion  of  this  great  cause." 


GLIMPSES   OF   WAR. 


Causes  of  War.  These,  says  Dr.  Knox,  are  often  such  as  would 
disgrace  any  animal  pretending  to  the  least  degree  of  rationality. 
James  tells  us  their  real  character.  *' Whence  come  wars  and 
fightings  among  you  ?    Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  7^ 

Suwwrrow^s  Catechism,  This  teaches  the  soIdier^s  auties !!  And 
here  is  a  part  of  them.  "  Push  bard  with  the  bayonet  Stab  once ! 
and  off  with  the  Turk  from  the  bayonet !  Stab  the  second !  stab  the 
third !  A  hero  will  stab  half  a  dozen !  If  three  attack  you,  stab 
the  first,  fire  on  the  second,  and  bayonet  the  third  H*  Such  is  war. 
Is  it  like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  r 

Waste  of  property  by  War.  It  is  incalculable,  because  we  can  esti- 
mate only  its  expenses,  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  wastes ;  but  these 
alone  are  enormous,  even  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  expenses  of  the 
United  States  in  one  form  or  anotner  for  war  in  1832,  were 
$30,554,000,  and  for  all  other  purposes  only  $3,702,00a  From  1816 
to  1834,  a  period  of  J  8  years,  our  national  expenses  were  $463,915,756, 
an  average  of  $25,773,097  a  year,  all  of  wnich,  except  about  three 
millions  and  a  half,  were  for  purposes  of  war !  Of  the  whole  sum, 
more  than  398,000,000,  were  for  war,  and  only  about  64,000,000,  less 
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than  one  sixth,  for  the  nuu9ary  operations  of  ffovernment !  T!ie 
war-debt  of  Great  Britain  is  nearly  $4,000,000,000.  From  1797 
to  1817,  she  raised  by  revenue  $6,192,8(}6,06(),  and  borrowed 
$2,160,000,000;  in  all  $8,352,866,066;  an  average  of  $j, 143,444  every 
day  for  twenty  years,  and  full  fi fly-nine-sixtieths  of  it  all  for  war! 

Lo9»  of  lift  by  Wear.  Julius  Cesar  once  annihilated  an  army  of 
363,000;  ot  another,  he  slew  400,000;  and  on  another  occasion,  he 
massacred  more  than  430,000 !  Jenghiz-Khan  once  shot  90,000  men 
in  cold  blood.  At  another  time  he  massacred  200,000,  and  sold 
100,000  more  for  slaves.  In  a  single  district  he  butchered  1,600,000, 
and  in  two  cities  with  their  dependencies,  1,760,000 !  During  the 
late  wars  of  Europe,  no  less  than  ii,800,000  lives  are  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  in  iwdvt  yean ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  in  42  vears,  more  than  12,000,000of  the  American  Indians! 
How  long  will  Uhristians  connive  at  such  a  custom  ? 

NapoUinCB  taerifict  of  life,  ^  Never  was  there  a  conqueror,"  says  an 
European  paper,  ^  who  fought  more  battles  or  overthrew  more  thrones 
than  Napoleon.  But  we  cannot  appreciate  the  degree  and  quality  of  his 
glory,  without  weieliing  the  meaus  he  possessed,  and  the  results  which 
he  accomplished.  Enough  for  our  present  purpose  will  be  gained  if  we 
•et  before  us  the  mere  resources  of  flesh  and  blood  which  he  called 
into  play  from  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1804  down  to 
his  eventful  exit  At  that  time  he  had,  as  he  declared  to  Lord 
Wentwortli,  an  army  on  foot  of  480,000  men;  and  from  1804  to  I814» 
he  levied,  at  least,  2,965,965.  This  statement  is  deficient ;  but,  even  if 
we  deduct  the  casualties,  as  well  as  the  300,000  men  disbanded  in 
1815,  we  shall  be  much  under  the  mark  in  afiSrmiug  that  he  slaugh- 
tered two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings,  and  these  ail 
Frenchmen.  But  we  have  yet  to  add  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Germans,  Swiss,  Poles,  Italians,  Neapolitans,  and 
Illyrians,  whom  he  forced  under  his  eagles,  and,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, these  cannot  have  fallen  short  of  half  a  million.  It  is 
obviously  just  to  assume  that  the  number  who  fell  on  the  side  of  his 
adversaries  was  equal  to  that  against  which  they  were  brought. 
Here,  then,  are  our  data  for  asserting  that  the  latter  years  of  his 
fflory  were  purchased  at  no  less  an  expense  than  six  millions  of 
human  lives !! " 

t^trocUies  incident  to  Wear,  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  out- 
posts of  two  armies,  encamped  near  each  other,  to  be  on  terms  of 
friendly  intercourse ;  and,  after  having  messed  together  one  day, 
they  have  the  very  next,  when  called  forth  to  battle,  imbrued  their 
hands  in  each  other's  blood.  In  some  cases,  professed  disciples  of 
the  Prince  of  peace,  belonging  to  the  two  armies,  have  attended  the 
sacrament  together,  and  then  gone,  in  a  few  days  or  hours,  to  tho 
field  of  mutual  slaughter.  In  the  famous  battle  of  Bennington, 
members  of  the  same  church !  fought  on  both  sides, — actually  butch- 
ered one  another! 

**Some  time  since,"  says  an  excellent  minister,  '^I  endeavored  to 
prove,  in  a  discourse  to  my  own  people,  the  incompatibility  of  war 
with  Christianity.  Soon  after,  one  of  the  memiiers  of  the  church, 
who  had  been  in  the  army,  mentioned,  in  reference  to  this/liscourse, 
that  he  had  lately  met  with  a  comrade  of  his  who  had  been  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  who  had  related  to  him  the  following  anecdote : 
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'A  soldier  whom  I  knew  when  we  were  in  Spain,  a  German  by  birth, 
was  engaged  with  his  company  of  the  rifle  corps,  in  skirmishing 
with  some  of  the  enemy's  outposts.  From  a  sheltered  position 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  aim  at  a  detached  individual  be- 
longing to  the  continental  auxiliaries  of  the  French  army.  He  fired ; 
the  enemy  fell.  He  ran  up  to  him,  and  seized  his  knapsack  for  a 
prey.  On  opening  it,  a  letter  dropped  out ;  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
take  it  up  and  open  it.  He  glanc&d  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  ana 
found  it  subscribed  by  a  person  of  the  same  name  as  his  own  father. 
His  interest  was  increased ;  he  read  the  whole  letter.  He  had  shot 
his  own  brother !'  ^ 


EXPOSITION   OF   THE   AMERICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY. 

Our  last  number  contained  our  disclaimer  of  all  responsibility  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  Peace  Convention ;  but,  as  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  our  object,  principles  and  measures  seemed  desirable, 
especially  for  those  who  have  not  had  access  to  our  publications,  our 
Corresponding  Secretary  published,  in  several  of  the  leading  relig- 
ious papers,  the  following  articles  which  we  insert  in  our  pages  for 
the  further  satisfaction  of  our  readers.  We  wish  it  to  be  noted,  that 
these  explanations  are,  for  the  most  part,  copied  from  publications 
issued  by  us  long  ago. 

L    Its  Origin  and  Cottrse. 

A  society  formed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  is  a  species  of  public 
property ;  and,  depending  for  its  support  on  the  wise  and  the  good, 
its  aims,  its  principles  and  its  measures  ought  to  be  well  understood 
by  the  community  to  whom  it  looks  for  patronage.  Such  has  been 
the  uniform  course  of  the  American  Peace  Society ;  and  persons 
familiar  with  its  whole  history,  will  doubtless  think  it  supernuous  to 
call  public  attention  anew  to  any  of  these  pqints ;  nor  should  we 
do  so,  but  for  the  limited  extent  to  which  our  publications  are 
known,  and  more  especially  for  some  recent  circumstances,  entirely 
beyond  our  control,  which  expose  us  somewhat  extensively  to  mis- 
conceptions injurious  alike  to  the  community  at  large,,  and  to  the 
cause  we  serve. 

Our  cause  is  itself  as  old  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  but  spe- 
cific, associated  efforts  in  its  behalf  began,  in  England  and  our  own 
country,  just  before  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  The  movement 
among  ourselves,  receiving  its  first  impulse  from  the  fresh  and  fear- 
ful recollections  of  our  last  war,  was  started  and  sustained  chiefiy 
by  the  late  Dr.  Worcester,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society ;  but,  af\er  he  retired  from  its  service  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  the  American  Peace  Society,  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the 
friends  of  peace  through  our  whole  country  was  organized  in  1828, 
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by  the  advice  of  leadiog  men  in  the  Christian  community.  That 
step  was  not  taken  without  extensive  consultation ;  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  show  under  what  and  whose  recommendations,  the 
Society  was  formed : 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  war  has  been  one  of  the  gi'eatest  evils 
which  has  afflicted  mankind.  It  is  equally  evident  that,  if  it  is  ever 
excluded  from  the  world,  it  must  be  done  by  a  moral  influence^  and  a 
concert  of  actianf  which  shall  expose  the  fallacy  of  past  feelings  and 
maxims  on  this  subject,  and  array  against  it  the  understandings,  the 
consciences,  and  the  hearts  of  men.  In  this  view,  we  have  regarded 
with  deep  interest,  from  their  commencement,  the  labors  of  peace 
societies,  and  have  felt  that  the  cause  has  never  as  yet  commanded 
the  attention  which  its  importance  deserves.  And  we  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  time  has  conhe  when  much  good  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Peace  Society  sustained  by  auxili- 
aries, founded  on  such  general  principles  as  shall  exclude  doubt- 
ful disputation,  and  embody  in  one  system  of  action  all  who  will 
lend  their  aid  to  enlighten  the  public  sentiment,  and  eradicate  a 
war-spirit  from  the  land." 

The  document  from  which  this  paragraph  is  taken,  was  signed 
by  Ltman  BEECHEa,  D.  D.,  Lucius  Bolleb,  D.  D.,  William  Jehks, 
D.  D.,  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  the  late  Professor  Knowles,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Fairchild,  Rev.  Howard  Malcoh,  and  others  high  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Christian  community,  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  the  friends 
of  peace  in  the  organization  of  our  Society. 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  we  commenced  our  operations; 
and  our  whole  course  fully  confirms  what  our  Board  of  Directors 
said  in  their  last  report :  **  We  aim  at  anuervative  rrform.  Our  Soci- 
ety was  organized  by  the  advice  of  men  high  in  the  confidence  of 
die  Christian  community ;  and  we  have  been  wont,  in  all  our  move- 
ments, to  take  counsel  from  the  constituted  guardians  of  morality 
And  religion.  We  have  acted  as  their  agents.  We  have  repeatedly 
gone  bemre  the  assembled  ministers  and  messengers  of  the  churches, 
and  received  their  full  and  worm-hearted  commendations.  The  cause 
is  their  own ;  and  we  have  asked  them  to  promote  it  in  whatever 
^ay  they  chose.  We  have  acted,  not  against  them,  but  only  with 
them.  We  have  sent  our  agents  into  no  pulpit,  we  have  scattered 
•our  publications  in  no  parish,  against  the  wishes  of  their  pastor. 
We  do  reeard  ministers  and  churches  as  sadly  deficient  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  friCnkly  tell  them  so ;  but  we  still  repose  full  confidence  in 
(he  general  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  and  throw  ourselves  and 
our  cause  before  them  to  be  treated  as  they  please.  Nor  have  they 
put  our  confidence  to  shame,  but  received  us,  with  few  exceptions 
from  any  quarter,  in  all  cordiality  and  kindness." 

On  all  these  points  it  were  easy  to  multiply  proofs;  but  we  will 
quote  as  specimens  only  a  few  of  the  many  strong  resolves  passed 
in  fdvor  of  our  cause  by  the  lending  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  our 
country.  The  Baptist  Convention  of  Massachusetts  were  unani- 
mous in  saying,  ^  Whereas  the  memiiers  of  this  Convention  regard 
.the  custom  of  deciding  international  disputes  by  the  sword  as  a  relic 
of  barbarism,  and  unworthy  the  countenance  of  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian communities ;  believing  that  war  is  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
mnd  precepts  of  Christianity,  an  insuperable  hindrance  to  missionary 
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efibrts,  and  to  the  spread  and  firm  establiBfament  of  the  Christian 
religioD ;  that  it  tolerates  constant  neglect,  and  often  induces  an 
utter  profanation  of  the  Sabbath ;  that  it  engenders  looseness  of 
principle,  licentiousness  of  manners  and  brutality  of  conduct,  thus 
destroying  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  degrading  the  character, 
and  debasing  the  soul ; — therefore.  Resolved^  That  uiis  Convention 
recommend  to  their  brethren  and  friends  throughout  the  State,  to 
promote  by  all  proper  means  the  cause  of  peace/* 

Congregationalists  have  been  equally  explicit  and  strong  in  their 
recommendations  of  the  cause.  The  General  Conference  of  Maine, 
^commend  this  cause  to  the  Christian  community  as  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  affe," — ^think  it  **the 
duty  of  ministers  to  preach  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  peace  as  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  gospel,"  and  deem  "  the  cause  entitled  to  our  con- 
tributions and  our  prayers."  The  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, *^  Besolvedj  That  the  American  Peace  Society,  having  for  its 
object  the  abolition  of  war  by  the  diffusion  of  light  concerning  its 
physical  and  moral  evils,  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  cordial  coope- 
ration and  support  of  all  the  churches  of  Christ"  The  General 
Association  of  N.  H.,  *^Resolvedj  That  this  General  Association  re- 
gard, with  deep  and  increasing  interest,  the  object  and  efforts  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  and  would  very  cheerfully  cooperate  with 
the  Society  in  every  wise  and  practicable  measure  to  hasten  the 
universal  peace  of  the  nations." 

We  might  quote  similar  resolves  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  repre- 
senting  no  less  than  cighi  deiunnifuUums ;  but  these  brief  specimens 
will  suffice  to  show  how  the  cause  of  peace,  as  undarMtood  ccndjprott" 
euUd  by  the  American  Peace  Society^  has  been  regarded  by  the  Chris- 
tian community.  The  cause  is  common  to  Christians  of  every 
name ;  our  Society  is  as  truly  a  child  of  the  church,  the  property  of 
the  Christian  community,  as  any  organization  in  the  land  for  benev- 
olent purposes ;  and  we  therefore  deem  it  an  imperative  dut^  to 
spread  before  the  public  a  full  exposition  of  our  atm«,  our  prmctpUg 
and  our  meatures, 

Geo.  C.  Bbckwith, 

Corretponding  Sec.  of  Am.  Peace  Society, 
Boston,  OcL  22, 183a 

All  religious  papers  are  requested  to  insert  the  above  and  one 
article  more ;  and  they  would  confer  a  special  favor  by  doing  so. 


ANNUAL  CONCERT  OF  EFFORTS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  it  has  been  usual  for  the 
friends  of  peace  to  make  their  annual  efibrts  in  behalf  of  our  cause 
near  the  close  of  this  month ;  and  we  would  now  call  their  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  press  ujion  them  the  obligation  and  importanee 
of  prompt,  general  and  vigorous  cooperation. 
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1.     CONCERT  IN  PRSACBINO. 

.  More  than  one  thousand  ministers  in  our  country  have  pledged 
themselves  to  plead  this  cause  before  their  people  once  a  year ;  to 
most  of  these  wo  send  our  periodical  without  charge ;  and  we  would 
remind  them,  that  the  time  selected  for  this  service  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  Society,  and  many  ecclesiastical  bodies,  is  iht 
Sabbath  immediaiely  preceding  or  foUomng  the  25fA  of  December.  We 
hope  they  will  bear  it  in  mind,  and  be  in  readiness  for  the  occasion 
with  such  discourses  as  will  greatly  extend  and  deepen  the  interest 
of  their  respective  congregations  in  this  cause. 

We  do  not  deem  it  essential  that  all  ministers  should  take  the 
same  Sabbath ;  but  we  do  think  they  should  not,  unless  prevented 
by  very  special  circumstances,  let  this  month  pass  without  redeem- 
ing their  pledge  for  the  current  year.  We  have  fulfilled  our  part  of 
the  contract  by  sending  them  the  Advocate ;  and  we  trust  they  will 
neither  omit  nor  delay  the  fulfilment  of  theirs.  What  is  not  done  at 
the  appointed  time,  is  seldom  done  at  all ;  and  the  minister  who  lets 
the  cause  of  peace  slide  unheeded  into  the  next  year,  will  be  very 
likely  to  neglect  it  entirely,  or  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  afler  the 
lapse  of  months,  by  drawing  a  few  peace  inferences  firom  a  common 
discourse.  , 

Of  this  practice  we  think  very  well  as  an  incidental  service  to  tho 
cause  of  peace ;  but  we  protest  against  its  being  considered  ae  a 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge  given  to  preach  on  the  subject  once  a  year. 
We  certainly  were  led  to  expect  something  special,  a  ufhole  discourse 
on  peace ;  and  we  ask,  if  it  is  an  honest  redemption  of  such  a  pledge 
to  turn  off  our  cause  with  a  few  inferences  from  a  sermon  on  a  dif- 
ferent subject  ?  One  inference  a  year  !  Is  this  aU  that  a  preacher  of 
the  gospd  of  peace  can  afford  ? 

To  ministers  pledged  to  preach,  we  look  as  our  chief  coadjutors, 
and  have  reason  to  expect,  that  they  will  not  only  preach  on  the 
subject,  but  make  additional  efiTorts  in  our  behalf.  They  can,  if  they 
will,  easily  render  us,  in  the  aggregate,  very  important  aid.  It  may 
cost  them  a  little  care  and  effort ;  but  are  they  unwilling  for  such  a 
cause  to  perform  so  slight  a  service  ?  Why  can  they  not  exert  them- 
selves for  peace  as  they  do  for  Temperance,  for  Home  or  Foreign 
Missions  ?  If  they  would,  our  treasury  would  soon  be  full ;  and  we 
earnestly  desire  them  all  to  take  efiTective  measures  tn  season  for  this 
purpose. 

3.   NEED  or  FUNDS. 

Money  is  indispensable  to  our  cause.    It  is  the  greatest  reform 
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ever  attempted  in  Christendom,  and  cannot  be  carried  forward  with- 
out a  system  of  agencies  and  publications  like  those  in  the  temper- 
ance cause ;  but  these  cannot  be  sustained  without  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  contributions  from  our  friends.  They  have  never  given 
us  so  much  as  four  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year ;  and,  during 
the  first  five  years  of  our  Society,  they  contributed  an  average  of 
less  than  $400  a  year !  while  Howard  spent  from  his  own  purse 
more  than  twenty  times  as  much  for  his  favorite  object  of  far  less 
importance,  and  the  temperance  cause  has  received  an  amount  more 
than  a  hundred-fold  greater,  and  the  anti-slavery  movement  costs 
two  or  three  hundred  times  as  much ! 

Look  at  the  case.  We  must  first  rouse  public  attention  by  the 
living  voice ;  and  there  ovgkt  to  be  forthwith  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose an  average  of  one  lecturing  agent  to  every  State  in  the  UnioOy 
certainly  one  half  of  that  number.  As  fast  as  the  public  mind  should 
thus  be  prepared,  we  would  set  the  press  at  work  as  our  main  inriru- 
meni,  and  scatter  •ur  periodical,  and  tracts,  and  popular  books, 
through  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  the  land.  We  wish  very  much 
to  furnish  every  minister  of  the  g08|>el  with  a  copy  of  our  periodical, 
to  increase  the  number  of  our  tracts,  and  to  issue  a  great  variety  of 
small  books  for  Sabbath  school  and  other  popular  libraries. 

Such  objects  must  require  large  sums.  Our  periodical  could  not 
be  sent  to  one  half  the  ministers  in  the  land  for  less  than  $5,000  i 
nor  could  a  single  tract,  at  only  one  cent  a  piece,  be  put  in  half  the 
families  of  the  nation  without  an  expense  of  $15,000 ;  nor  could 
we  support  one  agent  to  every  two  States  in  the  Union  with  less 
than  $10,000 ;  and,  if  we  add  $10,000  for  small  popular  books  which 
are  greatly  needed,  and  for  the  other  general  expenses  of  our  Soci- 
ety, the  sum  total  would  be  $40,000.  This  sura  may  seem  very  large 
in  contrast  with  what  has  been  given ;  but  it  is  in  truth  quite  small 
in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  our  object;  and  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  carry  forward  our  cause,  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  vigor  and  success,  without  a  yearly  income  of  at  least 
ten  orJlfUen  thotuand  doUan. 

How  much  of  this  sum  our  friends  will  raise  for  us  this  year,  we 
cannot  anticipate ;  but,  if  they  would  aU  do  something  of  their  oton 
accord^  we  should  confidently  expect  a  very  large  increase  of  our 
receipts  above  those  of  any  former  period.  The  Advocate  goes  to 
nearly  a  thousand  ministers,  into  mort  than  a  thousand  congregations ; 
and,  if  they  would  ail  take  up  for  us  a  collection  averaging  only  h^^ 
dollars  each,  the  aggregate  would  be  $5,000, — ^more  than  we  have 
yet  received  in  any  one  year. 
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And  will  they  not  do  bm  much  as  this  for  the  cause  ?  It  can  be 
done  with  very  little  effort ;  but  whether  it  shall  be,  or  not,  will  de- 
pend very  much  on  ministers.  If  they  will  prepare  each  a  discourse 
of  the  right  sort,  notify  their  people  in  due  season,  and  take  up  a 
collection  on  the  Sahbatk  immediately  after  the  MTfium,  the  thing  wiU  be 
done.  In  return  for  their  contributions,  we  would  send,  if  the  peo- 
ple choose,  some  of  our  publications, — our  periodical  for  a  year  to 
every  contributor  of  one  dollar  or  more,  and  tracts  or  books  to 
those  who  may  give  smaller  sums.  We  like  to  make  such  returns, 
if  we  can,  because  we  regard  them  as  so  much  seed-wheat 

A  good  example.  The  Lowell  Tract  Society,  accustomed  to  dis* 
tribute  a  tract  once  a  month  in  every  family  of  that  city,  procured 
some  months  ago  one  of  our  tracts  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  put  in 
circulation  at  once  2,500.  Could  not  the  same  thing  be  done  imme- 
diately after  the  annual  concert  of  preaching  and  prayer  in  hundreds 
of  towns  or  congregations  ?  It  would  cost  only  a  dollar  or  two  for 
some  congregations,  and  not  many  dollars  for  the  largest  of  our 
country  towns.  The  tracts  could  be  carried  to  the  place  of  worship, 
left  in  the  pews  to  be  taken  home  by  the  occupants,  and  thus  dis- 
tributed with  little  or  no  trouble. 

3.  ANNUAL  CONCERT  OF  PRATXR  FOR  FBACS. 

This  concert  comes  only  once  a  year ;  and  we  see  not  how  any 
friend  of  peace  can  refuse  to  spend,  during  so  long  a  period,  an  hour 
or  two  in  praying  for  an  object  so  immensely  important  Ministers 
can  easily  render  it  an  occasion  of  special  interest  to  Christians,  if 
not  to  others ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  hope  every  one  will,  if  pos- 
sible, preach  on  the  subject  of  peace  btfore  the  concert,  urge  a  gen* 
eral  attendance,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  occasion  with  remarks 
of  his  own,  and  with  extracts  from  the  publications  we  have  sent 
him.  He  will  find  enough  of  them  by  glancing  over  the  numbers  of 
our  work  for  the  last  year,  or  the  last  few  months. 


NEW   YORK  PEACE   SOCIETY. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1837,"  says  its  recent  report,  "  a 
society  was  organized,  denominated  the  New  York  Peace  Soci- 
ety. For  the  space  of  four  or  five  months  from  its  commence- 
ment, public  meetings  were  holden  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  week, 
and  sometimes  more  frequently.  These  meetings  were  held  in  the 
churches  of  various  denominations.  An  agent  was  employed  by 
the  Society  for  upwards  of  two  months,  and  would  have  been  con- 
tinued, but  for  want  of  funds.    Two  special  meetings  were  holdeo ; 
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the  one  in  September,  in  Sprinj^  street  Presbyterian  cburch,  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Wolf^  the  distinguished  missionary,  delivered 
an  address  to  a  large  audience,  and  excited  no  little  public  interest ; 
the  other  in  November,  in  Chatham  street  chape),  when  the  Hon.  J. 
S.  Buckingham,  late  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  delivered 
an  address.  On  the  latter  occasion  there  was  an  overflowing  house, 
and  great  interest  was  excited  in  the  public  mind. 

**  The  result  of  these  efforts  and  movements  have  been,  that  pub- 
lic attention  has  been  awakened  to  the  cause ;  about  five  hundred 
male  and  female  signatures  have  been  annexed  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Society  (some  dozen  or  fiAeen  of  whom  are  clergymen);  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  signatures  have  been  attached  to  a  petition  of 
the  Society  to  Congress,  which  has  been  sent  to  Ex-President  Adams 
in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate,  praying  that  body  to  ac- 
cede to  the  proposal  of  Mexico,  to  refer  tlie  difficulties  between  the 
two  countries  to  the  arbitration  of  a  friendly  power;  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  reference  of  disputes  to  arbitration  in  all  cases;  and 
to  propose  to  the  various  governments  of  the  world,  to  cooperate  in 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Board  of  Arbitrators,  or  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  to  which  to  refer  international  disputes,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  code  of  international  law,  obli- 
gatory on  such  nations  as  may  adopt  it  Copies  of  this  petition  have 
been  forwarded  to  nearly  forty  peace  societies,  and  distinguished 
friends  of  the  peace  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  signatures 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
the  petition  has  been  most  favorably  received,  and  quite  a  number 
of  signatures  have  been  obtained,  and  forwarded  to  Congress.  The 
presentation  of  these  names  to  Congress  is  a  mere  beginning.  Per- 
tiaps  nine  tenths  to  whom  application  has  been  made  have  given 
their  signatures ;  showing  to  a  demonstration,  that  almost  the  entire 
community  are  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war ; 
and  that  it  is  only  requisite  for  the  proper  means  to  be  used,  in  order 
to  make  the  tables  of  Congress  ^roan  beneath  the  weight  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  even  millions  of  signatures." 


RICHLAND   PEACE   SOCIETY. 

This  Society  was  formed,  without  any  agency  of  ours,  some  two 
years  ago  at  Richland,  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  From  its  Secretary, 
R.  French,  we  have  received  a  brief  report  of  its  proceedings  the 
last  year.  Its  members  have  been  increased,  by  the  addition  of  19, 
to  81.  "The  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Rev.  Ralph  Robinson,  has 
preached  several  times  strongly  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  peace." 
They  wish  for  the  labors  of  an  agent  from  our  Society ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  several  at  work  without  delay  through  the  length  and 
breadtb  of  that  great  State.  But  we  know  not  how  soon  our  funds 
wiU  enable  us  to  send  a  single  one ;  and  we  hope  that  our  friends 
there  will  meanwhile  supply  our  ^  lack  of  service "  by  a  large  in- 
crease of  their  own  zeal  in  the  cause. 
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VERMONT  PEACE   SOCIETY. 

Oar  agent  in  Vennoot,  has  informed  ue,  that  he  attended  the  annlversaiy  of  thia  Bo~ 
elety,  in  Angnst,  at  Middlebury ;  but  we  have  not  yet  received  any  official  account  of 
what  was  done  at  the  meeting.  Thia  neglect  may  have  ariien  firom  the  ciicumstanee  of 
its  having  been  adjourned  to  Montpelier  during  the  aession  of  the  Legislature  at  that 
place.  We  trust  it  is  so,  and  hope  we  shall  in  due  time  have  a  proper  account  both  of 
the  annual  and  the  adjourned  meeting,  and  of  socceasflil  efforts  made  by  that  Bociety 
to  secure  from  their  Legislature  some  fkvorable  action  respecting  a  Congress  of  Natiooa. 
Massachusetts  has  set  a  noble  example  on  this  subject  to  sister  States ;  and  we  hope  It 
will  ere  long  be  extensively  followed.  We  would  urge  our  friends  in  Vermont  to  lose 
no  time  in  petitioning  for  this  object  their  own  Legislature,  and  that  of  the  natitm. 
From  Addison  county  there  was  last  year  sent  to  Congress  a  petition  from  men  of  the 
first  eminence ;  and,  if  that  county  would  this  year  quadruple  its  signatures,  and  every 
county  in  the  State  do  the  same,  we  should  expect  important  and  decisive  results. 

The  deUnqueney  of  Pmcb  Soeieties  to  report  their  doings— Yit  very  much  regret,  and  hope 
Ihey  will  not  in  future  ikii  to  send  us  their  reports  in  season,  or  communicate  any  (kcls 
or  considerations  of  interest  to  our  cause,  that  may  come  within  their  reach.  Wo  have 
Incidentally  heard  of  what  several  societies  are  doing,  bat  have  received  no  official 
oommunicotion. 


WAYLAND  PEACE  SOCIETY,  MASS. 
Our  Secretary  spent  a  part  of  a  Sabbath,  some  weeks  ago,  in  Wayland ;  and  tiM 
ftlenda  of  the  cause  there  have  since  organized  themselves,  at  their  own  suggeetion, 
into  a  Society  **  auxiliary  to  the  American  Peace  Society."  Datio  Hbasd,  Esq.,  Preal- 
dent,  and  Jambs  S.  DaAPxa,  Secretary.  We  rejoice  to  witneas  such  spontaneous  move- 
ments. 


CORRESPONDING  COMMITTEES. 
Our  Constitution  provides  for  "  committees  of  correspondence  "  with  our  Bociety ; 
and  such  a  committee,  where  the  way  is  not  ftilly  prepared  for  a  more  formal  organise- 
tion,  or  where  the  simplest  mode  of  official  cooperation  with  us  is  preferred,  would  be 
a  yery  easy,  and  often  effective,  method  of  aiding  us.  The  chairman  of  every  sueli 
committee  is  ez  qfido  member  of  our  Society,  and  entitled,  without  charge,  to  our  cur- 
rent publications.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  such  committees  spontaneously  formed  la 
every  town  and  village.    We  commend  this  matter  to  special  consideration. 


Rtctipia  fir<m  Octobtr  15  ts  JVtfvsmfter  15. 

Dtdhocm^— Of  Mr.  Plimpton, t3W 

A  poor  washerwoman, 50 

Pertsmovihy  JV.  /T.,  Atheneum, 3  00 

James  Shaw, SOO 

Charles  H.  Ladd, 500 

Alexander  H.  Ladd, 5  00 

jBoftim.— John  Parker, *, 10  00 

Charles  Stoddard, 10  00 

Joseph  Baker, 1250 

Rev.  F.  JParkman, 5  00 

J.  P.  Blanchard , 5  00 

R.  Waterston, 5  00 

Rev.  E.  8.  Gannett, 3  00 

8.  Barrett, 9  00 

Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips, 10  00 

Sundry  other  friends  of  Peace, 16  00 

JENhwUmu.— Rev.  John  Pierce, 9  00 

.6everffr.-*Robert  Raatoul,  Esq., 100 

$10000 
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AUXILIARIES   OF   PEACE. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  the  influences  now  at 
work  in  favor  of  our  cause  through  the  world,  especially  among 
civilized  nations.  Every  thing  which  interlinks  their  interests, 
or  interchanges  between  them  thought  and  feeling,  respect  and 
sympathy,  must  act  as  a  check  upon  war ;  and  we  subjoin,  in 
extracts  from  contemporary  periodicals,  some  of  these  incidental 
auxiliaries  of  peace. 

J.    Pecuniary  Bonds  of  Peace. 

Trade  in  Stocks.  Public  stocks  to  a  vast  amount  have  in 
this  country  been  created  mainly  for  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment ;  and  these  stocks,  purchased  chiefly  in  England,  and 
forming  there  a  regular  item  of  trade,  are  like  so  many  mort- 
gages on  each  country  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Every 
dollar  thus  invested  is  an  argument  against  war. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  issued  or  author- 
ized scrip,  no  small  part  of  it  already  in  the  London  market, 
for  the  following  objects : 

For  the  Western  Railroad, $2,400,000 

For  the  Eastern  Railroad, 590,000 

For  the  Norwi ch  an d  Worcester  Railroad , 400,000 

For  the  Andoverand  Haverhill  Railroad, 100,000 

For  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad, 50,000 

For  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 100,000 

$3,640,000 
VOL.   II. — NO.   XII.  15 
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We  subjoiD  a  more  extended  view  of  American  stocks  held 
chiefly  by  Eogltsh  capitalists : 


:::::«;SS 

Do.          United  SUUa  Baok 

"■■■■  S^ 

....     I'jXo'fiM 

STsar  ^a&'asiWt::: 

:::::  i'ZiISS 

•::;:  »^:SS 

1110,000,000 

But  these  are  not  all  the  American  stocks  that  are  held  by 
Jbreigners ;  nor  have  we  the  means  of  asceruining  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  funds  invested  by  them  in  our  banks,  and 
other  institutions;  but  the  sum  total  may  perhaps  exceed 
$200,000,000,  all  of  which  would  be  seriously  injured  by 
war. 

11.    CoMueBce. 

We  give  a  few  specimens  of  our  own  imports  and  exports 
in  1836  and  1837: 


Oold  ud  silver, .i..ln  183S,  |  a.inlSST,  IIO^SIMH 

8UM,be*ld»  rndta, "...     i  a,...."...  11,114,179 

Uneni "...  3,. ...'■...  4,B5lJs7 

T«*, ."..lto.1  S,...."..Uh.16,97V*9 

Toulof  anlclenOMof  duly ■'...  f(  I,...."...  «fig,S50,oa] 

CIMIu  ud  Cwlmeivs "...  a,...."...  3,«I3,4«0 

Cotton  iD»1f, "...     1  7,..,."...  e,G9e,6«8 

Toul  of  nitlclei  parincwl  valorem  dDlla "...     (              e, "...  37,7)Si3T4 

Total  of  Imporu, "...   It  £,...."...  140,968,317 


ColUn, Inl83«,    7I,9ei,S»,ln  I«S7,    83,940,109 

TobMto "...     10,06eJMO "...       S,7fi&,647 

Tool "...    106,916,nS(l,.. .."...      9S,544,414 

Toul  of  ImpoTti  and  eiporu, "...1fOt^K,7li,...."...tSaifi23fi3X 

Here  we  have,  in  one  year,  nearly  $300,000,000,  in  another, 
more  than  $236,000,000,  an  average  of  about  $367,000,000, 
at  stake  in  the  commerce  of  our  country,  and  all  suspended, 
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or  put  in  jeopardy,  by  war.  Here  is  an  interest  of  nearly 
$300,000,000,  pleading  incessantly  for  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  world. 

III.    Domestic  Industry. 

This  spends  itself  mainly  in  agriculture,  and  different  kinds 
of  manufactures.  Of  the  products  of  agriculture,  we  will  not 
now  attempt  any  estimate ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  facts,  that  the  Southern  States  exported  cotton  alone,  in 
1836,  to  the  amount  of  $71,284,925,  and  that  the  wool 
growth  of  the  North  has  been  thought  to  equal  in  value  that 
of  Southern  cotton. 

England,  as  a  country  of  manufacturers,  is  dependent  for  her 
prosperity  on  her  trade  as  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  her  industry 
and  skill.  In  the  hardware  and  cutlery  business  alone,  she  is 
said  to  employ  40,000  persons,  and  neariy  $190,000,000. 
Universal  and  incessant  war  would  dry  up  all  her  sources  of 
wealth. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Sub-Treasury 
Bill,  quoted  the  following  among  other  products  of  Massachu- 
setts industry : 

Cotton  fobricfl, $17,409,000  {  Soap  and  candlet, !..  .$1,600,000 

Woollen  Abrica, 10,390,000  |  Naifi,  brads  and  tacka, 9,900,000 

Fisheries, 7,599,000  \  Machinery  of  various  kinds, ....   1 ,235,000 

Paper,  books  and  ttationeiy, . . .    8,599,000  |  Clothing,  neckcloths,  Ate, 9,013,000 

The  grand  total,  besides  ^Uhe  gains  of  commerce,  the 
earnings  of  navigation,  and  almost  the  whole  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  State,"  is  $91,700,000  in  a  single  year.  All 
these  interests  would  be  endangered,  if  not  seriously  injured, 
by  war ;  and,  if  Massachusetts,  containing  only  a  fraction  of 
our  country's  territory,  population,  or  wealth,  has  so  much  to 
lose,  how  much  must  the  whole  nation  suffer !  We  could  not 
even  begin  a  war  without  sacrificing  some  fifty  times  the 
amount  of  our  late  claim  on  France.  Yet  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  $5,000,000,  not  a  few  among  us  would  fain  have  had  us 
go  to  war,  in  the  certainty  of  thus  inflicting  on  ourselves  a 
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thousand-fold  more  injury  than  we  should  have  suffered  from 
losing  the  whole  debt ! 

IV.     Travel. 

This  species  of  intercourse  has  vastly  increased  since  the 
close  of  Napoleon's  baleful  career.  Thousands  of  Americans 
are  constantly  in  England,  and  thousands  of  Englishmen  as 
constantly  in  our  own  land,  every  one  of  them  a  sort  of  hostage 
for  the  continuance  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  oa- 
tions.  The  lines  of  sail  and  steam  packets  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  are  a  species  of  sanatary  cordon  against 
the  war- plague  ;  and  we  were  happy  to  hear  a  man  of  Daniel 
Webster's  sagacity  and  forecast  remarking,  at  the  festivities 
recently  held  in  honor  of  the  first  arrival  of  a  steam-ship  from 
Europe,  on  the  tendency  of  such  facilities  of  international  in- 
tercourse to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world.  War 
would  annihilate  such  facilities ;  and  all  the  interest,  whether 
of  profit  or  of  pleasure,  at  stake  in  such  means  of  intercourse 
between  nations,  must  act  as  a  constant  and  powerful  check  on 
the  war-propensities  of  Christendom. 

V.     Steam-power  against  War. 

'*  Thanks  to  the  growing  common  sense  of  mankind,"  says 
Blackwood's  Magazine  ;  ^'  the  world  is  beginning  to  discover 
that  fifty  years  of  victory  are  not  worth  one  year  of  peace. 
In  short,  the  world  is  evidently  become  a  buying  and  selling 
world,  a  vast  spinning  and  weaving  community,  a  vast  aggre- 
gate of  hands  and  heads  busy  about  the  main  chance,  and  much 
more  inclined  to  eat,  drink  and  be  happy,  than  to  burn  each 
other's  warehouses,  or  to  blow  out  each  other's  brains." 

'^  That  war  will  never  cease  out  of  the  world,  is  a  theorem 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  countless  majority  of  mankind 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  be  fools ;  but  we  establish  another 
theorem,  that  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  war,  the  less  likely 
it  b  to  be  made.  The  more  mechanical  dexterity,  personal 
ingenuity,  and  national  expense  that  is  required  to  make  war, 
the  more  will  success  be  out  of  the  power  of  brute  force,  and 
the  more  in  the  power  of  intellectual  superiority.  Let  war 
come  to  a  conflict  of  steam-engines,  and  all  the  barbarian 
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rabble  of  the  world,  Turks  and  Tartars,  Arabs  and  Indians, 
AfricaDS  and  Chinese,  must  obviously  be  out  of  the  question 
at  once.  They  might  massacre  each  other;  but  they  roust 
fly  from  the  master  of  mechanics.  All  the  half-barbarians, Rus- 
sian, Greek,  Pole,  Swede  and  Austrian,  must  make  the  attempt 
only  to  be  shattered  ;  and  Field  Marshal  Stephenson,  with  his 
squadron  of  '  6re-hoi'ses,'  galloping  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles 
an  hour,  would  consume  their  battalions  with  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils  1" 

Here  are  topics  full  of  encouragement  to  our  cause.  One 
year  of  peace  better  than  fifty  years,  not  of  war,  but  even  of 
victory !  Noble  sentiment !  Let  it  become  universal,  and 
war  roust  soon  cease  of  course. — Industry,  enterprise,  manu- 
factures, wealth,  comforts,  improvements  of  every  kind,  all  are 
so  many  antagonists  of  war,  and  handmaids  of  peace. — ^We 
also  like  much  this  new  theorem,  and  wish  it  might  soon  dis- 
place the  absurd,  pernicious  maxim,  that  preparation  for  war 
is  the  best  preservative  of  peace.  Such  preparation  makes 
war  easy  ;  the  want  of  it  renders  war  difficult ;  and,  if  nations 
were  obliged  to  cast  their  cannon,  and  build  their  ships,  and 
construct  their  fortifications,  and  raise  their  troops,  and  man 
their  fleets,  before  commencing  hostilities,  there  would  not 
be  one  war,  where  there  have  been  fifty.  The  time,  labor 
and  expense  of  preparation  would  cool  down  the  war-spirit, 
and  dispose  them  to  settle  their  difficulties  without  fighting. 
Preparation  for  war  is  a^ strong  incentive  to  war;  and  the  cus- 
tom will  never  cease  until  nations  agree  to  abandon  all  such 
preparations. 

VI.    Christian  Intercourse. 

But  the  interchange  of  visits,  views  and  sympathies  between 
Christians  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  must  form  a  still 
more  efiectual  barrier  against  war;  and  the  day  may  soon 
come,  if  it  has  not  already,  when  the  prompt  and  full-hearted 
reciprocities  of  Christian  feeling  between  England  and  our 
own  country  shall  render  war  between  the  two  nations  morally 
impossible. 

TOL.  U. — ^NO.  XII.  15* 
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Well  did  Dr.  Pattoo,  of  New  York,  say  in  a  speech  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, — 

^'  Sir,  ever  since  I  visited  England,  this  watch-tower  of  the 
earth,  I  have  felt  as  though  I  must  go  round  to  every  sentinel^ 
and,  gAsping  bis  hand  with  the  nerve  of  brotherhood,  give 
him  such  a  congratulation  as  would  tell  its  tale  upon  his  heart. 
O,  it  is  when  standing  on  such  ground  as  this,  that  I  feel,  not 
as  a  son  of  Columbia,  nor  as  a  son  of  Albion,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian ! 

"  And,  sir,  why  may  not  this  feeling  have  a  wider  range, 
and  extend  to  nations  ?  Why  should  we  not  go  on  in  this 
holy  path,  till  both  nations  are  united  in  sacred  afiection  and 
sympathy  7  When  this  is  done,  we  defy  Satan,  with  all  the 
banded  legions  of  hell,  to  stir  up  strife  enough  to  make  Eng- 
land and  my  country  be  at  war  again.  No ;  as  soon  as  the 
first  menace  of  hostility  should  burst  forth,  as  soon  as  the  first 
trumpet  of  war  should  sound,  the  sympathies  of  millions  would 
plead,  the  prayers  of  millions  would  be  raised,  as  if  each  in- 
dividual were  pleading  for  a  brother's  life.  O,  sir,  when  we 
shall  be  thus  united  as  nations,  war  will  be  impossible ;  the 
spear  will  be  turned  into  a  pruning-hook,  and  the  sword  into  a 
ploughshare,  or  hang  in  some  ancient  hall  as  monuments  of 
by-gone  barbarity." 


CIRCUMSTANCES  FAVORABLE  TO  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS. 

BT  T.  C.  VrHAMi  OW  BOWOOIH  COLLSOB. 

It  must  be  obvioos  to  every  ooe^  that  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  are  favorable  to  the  projected  Congress.  Some  of 
these  favorable  circumstances  we  will  proceed  to  notice. 

1.  And  one  of  the  most  striking,  which  arrests  our  attention,  is 
the  gnat  adoancemeM  qf  the  people  in  nearly  aU  cMized  nations  in 
power.  Hardly  a  century  ago,  and  nearly  all  power,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  unimportant  republics,  was  lodged  in  the  hands' of  the 
supreme  executive,  the  prince,  king,  or  emperor.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  sentiment,  and  to  have  been  generally  acted  on,  that 
the  prince  was  bom  to  rule,  and  that  the  people  were  created  merely 
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to  obey.  In  the  public  and  political  measures  which  were  taken^ 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  people  but  seldom  came  into  the 
account,  and  were  but  little  thought  of  But  an  unexampled  change 
has  taken  place  in  these  respects.  Within  a  century  past  tliere  has 
been  a  most  wonderful  diffusion  of  general  knowledge.  In  particu- 
lar there  has  been  a  rapid  progress  in  civil  and  political  knowledge ; 
and  it  is  probably  in  this  species  of  their  advancement  in  knowledge, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  the  people's  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  political  power.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  seemed 
impossible,  that  they  should  understand  the  true  foundation  of  civil 
and  political  rights,  and  not  understand  the  secret  of  their  own 
strength.  They  clearly  saw,  if  thrones  had  any  foundation  at  all, 
they  were  built  upon  the  people's  will.  If  principalities  and  domin- 
ions arose  above  them  like  mountains,  they  felt  in  their  own  bosoms 
the  kindlings  of  the  volcano,  which  could  expand,  and  shake  them 
to  atoms.  But  the  people,  having  come  to  a  right  understanding 
and  full  perception  of  their  power,  have  seldom  been  disposed  to 
exercise  it  in  any  exceptionable  way,  provided  suitable  and  season- 
able attention  has  been  paid  to  their  rights.  Sometimes  their  strong 
desires  for  freedom  and  representative  government  have  broken  out 
in  acts  of  violence,  but  generally  they  have  preferred  to  wait  with  a 
patient,  yet  confident  hope  in  the  ultimate  consummation  of  their 
wishes.  Sometimes  their  wishes  have  not  only  been  acceded  to, 
but  their  rights  have  been  explicitly  acknowledged  in  the  conces- 
sion. Sometimes  constitutions  have  been  given  by  the  sovereign 
under  the  denomination  of  odroyees  or  grants ;  but  the  mere  mode 
of  the  presentation  is  of  but  minor  consequence,  since  such  consti- 
tutions or  grants  are  evklently  extorted  by  the  wants  and  desires  of 
the  people,  and  when  carefully  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  in- 
volve all  the  requisites  of  a  contract  between  the  sovereign  and 
Buliject  In  many  other  cases,  the  people  have  had  a  direct  agency 
in  forming  them.  During  the  last  half  century,  besides  some  tem- 
porary and  abortive  attempts,  there  have  been  more  than  eighty 
new  written  constitutions  estaMished  in  Europe  and  America ;  and 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  people  are  said  to  be  ruled  by  them. 
IL  Another  favorable  circumstance  is  the  grttd  progrtss  whith  has 
heen  made  in  ike  various  departments  of  science  and  the  arts.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  world  in  this  respect  is  very  different  firom  what  it  was 
a  few  centuries  ago.  If  scientific  knowledge  is  power  in  other 
respects,  it  is  power  also  (which  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  obvious  at 
first)  in  respect  to  the  political  movements  of  the  world.  The  con- 
trol which  man,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  Providenee  has  given 
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him,  has  been  able  to  obtain  over  the  various  forms  and  energies  and 
processes  of  nature,  has  reacted  upon  himself,  and  accelerated  his 
civilization.  He  has  ascended  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
with  feelings  of  worthy  pride  looks  downward  on  his  former  low 
estate. 

In  these  remarks  it  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  reference 
so  much  to  the  general  spirit  of  inquiry  and  general  diflfuston  of 
knowledge,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of^  as  to  advancement  in 
particular  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  discoveries  in  them  of  a  marked 
and  prominent  character.  We  may  perhaps  illustrate  what  we  mean 
by  a  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  steam,  and  the 
application  of  those  properties  to  purjioses  of  navigation.  It  must 
be  obvious,  that  these  discoveries  and  inventions  have  in  effect  brought 
provinces  and  nations  much  nearer  to  each  other,  than  they  ever 
were  before ;  and  while  they  have  rendered  much  more  rapid  and 
easier  the  intercourse  of  men  with  each  other,  they  have  at  the  same 
time  greatly  increased  that  intercourse.  By  means  of  steamboats, 
canals,  railroads,  and  telegraphic  communications,  the  ti-ansactions 
in  one  part  of  Europe  are  immediately  made  known  in  another,  even 
those  that  are  most  distant ;  so  that  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
for  this  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  have  begun  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  and  closely  connected  family. 

But  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  connection 
existing  between  improvements  in  the  sciences  and  arts  and  political 
melioration,  may  be  found  m  the  invention  and  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  printing.  It  is  owing  to  this  wonderful  and  blessed  ari,  that 
whatever  is  said,  beneficial  in  its  consequences  and  worthy  of  being 
repeated,  is  immediately  circulated  through  the  world.  The  channel 
of  communication,  furnished  by  the  press,  has  in  fact  become  a  great 
and  curious  ear  of  Dionysius,  through  which  the  conversations  in 
the  extremities  of  the  world,  and  even  the  slightest  whispers,  are 
collected  and  rapidly  reverberated  to  our  own  fire-sides  and  homes. 
In  many  respects  England  in  particular,  and  France,  and  Italy,  and 
the  Germanic  states  have  become  a  common  country  with  ourselves. 
In  consequence  of  the  increased  facilities  for  printing  and  for  the 
circulation  of  what  is  printed,  we  are  enabled  to  listen  to  their  de- 
bates, to  take  an  interest  in  their  discussions,  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  discoveries,  and  to  examine  their  plans  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good.  In  these  respects,  and  in  others,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  be  one.  The  separating  tendencies  of  a  difiference  in  clime 
and  in  language  are  yielding  to  the  affinities  of  intellect  and  the 
geatle  attractions  of  the  heart,  which  have  resumed,  in  some  degree. 
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their  Datiiral  and  appropriate  influeDce  id  consequence  of  the  inter- 
coramunications  of  the  press.  And  it  must  be  evident  on  the  very 
slightest  reflection,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  exceedingly  favor- 
able to  the  proposed  Congress  of  nations.  Their  power,  supposing 
such  a  body  to  be  constituted,  will  be  essentially  of  a  moral  kind ; 
moral  power  depends  upon  the  communication  of  truth ;  and  this 
communication  dei^ends  upon  the  press. 

IIL  A  third  favorable  circumstance  is  the  extension  of  the  tepre" 
setdaiwe  principle  and  the  establishment  of  representative  governments. 
This  favorable  circumstance  has  already  been  incidentally  alluded 
to,  in  the  remarks  on  the  increased  power  of  the  people  at  the 
present  day.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  written  constitutions  which 
have  been  recently  established,  the  representative  principle  is  recog- 
nized, although  it  is  sometimes  subjected  to  unnecessary  restrictions. 
The  principle  of  representation,  as  it  is  put  in  practice  in  France, 
and  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other  American  republics,  may  politically  be  regarded  as  the  grand 
discovery  and  the  prominent  characteristic  of  these  later  times. 
When  it  sliall  become  a  little  more  extended  and  be  more  fully 
brought  into  action,  it  seems  destined  to  operate  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  nations,  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  That  part  of  the  representation,  which  is  drawn  direct- 
ly from  the  people,  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  wants,  sufferings,  prejudices,  and  just  claims.  Operating  in 
this  way,  and  virtually  introducing  the  people  themselves  to  a  direct 
share  in  the  government,  the  right  of  representation  will  prove  of 
vast  benefit.  The  policy  of  nations  has  hitherto  been  essentially 
belligerent ;  but  popuUr  representation  will  be  adverse  to  this  policy, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  will  be  propitious  to  the  great  objects 
which  a  Congress  of  nations  proposes  to  secure.  It  is  not  true  and 
it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are 
at  all  disposed  to  promote  those  ruinous  contests,  which  have  blight- 
ed and  cursed  the  earth.  They  have  the  feelings  of  men,  and  they 
cannot  see  the  reasonableness  of  persecuting  and  putting  to  death 
those  who  bear  the  same  image.  And  it  certainly  does  not  tend  to 
remove  their  impressions  of  the  absurdity  of  these  measures,  when, 
as  a  consequence  of  them,  they  find  their  children  bleeding  and 
perishing,  and  their  substance  eaten  up  with  taxation.  The  people, 
therefore,  may  confidently  be  set  down  as  entertaining  feelings 
favorable  to  pacific  policy,  commercial  intercourse,  and  light  tax- 
ation ;  and  the  principle  of  representation,  when  fully  developed, 
will  not  fail  to  give  vast  expansion  and  influence  to  their  wishes. 
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IV.  Another  favorable  circuniBtaDce  of  great  importance,  is,  ikat 
(he  public  mind  is,  in  some  dtgrte,  prepared  for  the  eHdUishmeni  of  a 
Congrtss  qf  nations.  Every  great  political  movement  requires  a  pre- 
paration of  public  sentiment;  and  if  such  preparation  be  necessary 
in  the  establishment  and  changes  of  a  single  nation's  internal  ad- 
ministration, it  must  be  equally  necessary  to  effectuate  the  institution 
of  a  supervisory  administration,  destined  to  embrace  all  nation& 
Without  the  favor  of  public  sentiment,  it  could  not  possibly  be  done. 
We  do  not  say,  there  is  a  complete  preparation  in  this  respect ;  we 
know  it  is  otherwise ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  public 
opinion  is  setting  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  there  is  an  approx- 
imation to  the  standard,  which  we  wish  it  to  establish.  Many  cir- 
cumstances have  led  to  this  approximation.  Civilized  nations  are 
already  familiar  with  the  name  and  the  general  nature  of  a  Congress, 
established  for  international  purposes.  For  two  hundred  years  they 
have  witnessed  the  sessions  of  such  assemblies ;  and  although  the 
subject  is  presented  in  a  new  form,  it  does  not  come  arrayed  in 
perfect  novelty.  They  have  seen  the  effects  of  these  assemblies  in 
their  measures,  and  with  some  undoubted  exceptions^  have  looked 
upon  them  as  beneficial. 

Furthermoro,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  there  is  a  basis  laid 
for  a  permanent  Congress,  not  only  in  a  favorable  public  sentiment, 
but  especially  in  the  condition  of  the  European  states,  Considered 
in  relation  to  each  other.  The  nations  of  Europe,  closely  united 
together  by  other  circumstances  than  that  of  mere  proximity,  have 
the  appearance  of  a  single  commonwealth.  Differing  greatly  in 
extent  and  power,  the  smaller  states  nuturally  cling  to  the  more 
powerful  for  protection ;  and  these  last  are  so  situated,  and  so 
equally  balanced  against  each  other,  that  one  ^cannot  move  gready 
out  of  its  accustomed  orbit,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  a 
long  established  system.  This  peculiar  and  complicated  state  of 
things,  which  historians  have  imperfectly  indicated  by  the  phrase 
balance  of  power,  extending  over  numerous  watchfbl  and  rival  roil- 
lions,  and  checked  and  controlled  in  its  operations  in  a  multitude  of 
ways,  evidently  requires,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  action  and  its  proper 
position,  the  constant  practice  of  consultation,  supervision,  and 
advice.  The  history  of  the  past  all  tends  to  warn  against  suptneness 
and  want  of  watchfulness.  The  unchastened  ambition  of  princes 
often  leads  them  into  measures  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of 
reason,  justice  and  prudence.  At  one  time,  the  equilibrium,  so 
essential  to  the  safety  of  all  the  states  of  whatever  grade,  is  put  at 
hazard  by  the  arms  and  the  policy  of  a  Charles  the  Fifth ;  at  another 
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tioie  by  the  ungoreniable  ambition  of  a  Napoleon,  who  aims  to  unite 
principalities  and  kingdoms  in  rhis  own  person,  and  to  plant  the 
pillars  of  an  universal  monarchy.  The  necessity  of  constant  cir« 
cumspection  and  intercourse,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
appropriate  arrangements  or  adjusting  them  when  out  of  order, 
necessarily  gives  frequent  occasion  for  international  assemblies, 
justly  entitled  to  the  character  of  Conferences  or  Congresses. 

V.    A  fifth  favorable  circumstance  is  the  marked  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  sentimentB  qf  aU  dasats  on  the  subject  qf  wear. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  decided 
expression,  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  war,  and  in  fiivor  of.  the 
prevalence  of  peace,  could  scarcely  be  made  by  any  one,  without 
his  incurring  the  imputation  of  weakness  and  folly,  unless  perchance 
it  was  met  by  utter  indifference.    The  right,  and  even  the  utility  of 
war  were  scarcely  considered  open  and  debatable  questions,  since 
they  were  found  to  be  so  universally  patronized  'by  those  in  high 
places,  no  account  of  course  being  n>ade  of  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  on  whom  the  curse  fell  with  every  possible  variety  of  inflic- 
tion.   But  the  principle  of  representation  has  given  to  these  classes 
the  power  of  speech ;  and  the  power  of  speech  has  called  into  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  inquiry,  reflection  and  reason;  and  a  voice, 
unheard  before,  has  come  up,  as  if  from  the  vast  deptlis,  loud  and 
terrible,  that  war  shall  be  no  more.    It  is  not  merely  the  suffering 
multitude,  the  millions  who  bear  the  toil,  the  burden,  and  the  blood, 
that  begin  to  speak  out  on  this  all-important  subject.    We  have  now, 
in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  war,  the  opinions  of  men  high  in 
authority,  placed  in  elevated  stations,  rich  in  this  world's  wealth,  and 
rich  too  in  the  treasures  of  learning  and  prudence.    They  have 
heard  the  groans  of  their  fellow-beings,  and  the  heart  of  sympathy 
has  been  moved  within  them.    The  open  and  avowed  advocates  of 
peace,  in  the  various  classes  of  society,  have  increased  an  hundred- 
fold, and  the  increase  of  boldness,  intellectual  jiower  and  consistent 
zeal  has  corresponded  to  the  augmentation  of  numbers.    And  why 
should  we  not  expect  it  to  be  thus,  when  any  considerable  body  of 
men  is  brought  to  reflect  on  the  subject  ?    What  source  of  misery, 
which  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  man  himself;  can  be 
compared  to  this?    When  some  terrible  disease  advances  from 
country  to  country,  when  the  seeds  of  the  pestilence  are  scattered 
abroad  by  the  Almighty,  it  becomes  us  to  bow  in  submission  and  to 
hide  ourselves  in  the  dust  before  that  Holy  Being  who  knows  our  ill 
deserts,  and  whose  secret  ways  are  inscrutable  to  man.    But  in  the 
devastations  of  war,  it  is  not  an  Almighty  Being,  whose  prerogatives 
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we  are  not  at  liberty  to  question,  but  one  of  the  feeble,  erring  creatures 
of  his  footstool,  that  seizes  the  burning  thunderbolt,  and  scatters  it 
through  the  world.  And  what  renders  the  act  the  more  astonishing, 
it  is  not  the  mere  impulse  of  an  unforeseen  phrenzy,  the  ebullition 
of  a  momentary  madness,  but  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  cool 
reasoning,  and  carried  on  in  the  very  face  of  Heaven,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  divine  precept,  thou  skali  love  ihy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

But  it  is  well  ordered  in  Providence,  that  criminal  principles  and 
practices  do  not  fail  to  expose  themselves,  and  ultimately  to  work 
their  own  cure.  The  cries  o£  widows  and  orphans  had  been  heard 
from  every  quarter,  mingling  on  every  breeze,  but  they  were  too 
little  regarded.  The  symptoms  were  at  last  observed  of  a  great 
political  commotion ;  the  clouds  came ;  the  thunders  muttered ;  the 
lightnings  gleamed ;  there  was  a  quaking  and  rocking  of  the  earth, 
and  then  there  suddenly  opened  the  grand  volcano  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1790,  to  the  wonder  and  bountiful  edification  of  all 
the  advocates  of  war.  At  that  dreadful  period  there  were  certain 
experiments,  which  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  enlightening  the  sen- 
timents of  some  classes  of  people.  It  was  found  that  the  glittering 
sword  of  war  could  strike  upward,  as  well  as  downward ;  among 
the  high  and  the  mighty,  as  well  as  among  the  poor  and  powerless 
peasants.  The  scythe  fell  upon  the  neck  of  princes ;  those  who 
had  been  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  were  arrayed  in  beggar's 
rags  and  ate  their  crumbs  in  a  dungeon ;  the  innocent  children  died 
with  the  guilty  fathers ;  delicate  women,  the  delight  of  their  friends 
and  the  ruling  star  of  palaces,  were  smitten  by  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer,  and  bowed  their  heads  in  blood.  And  then  were  beheld 
the  hundred  i^illotines,  the  horrid  invention  of  the  fusillades,  the 
drownings  in  the  Loire,  the  dreadful  devastations  of  La  Vendee,  the 
gathering  of  armies  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  terrors,  the 
opening  of  the  incipient  seal,  but  the  end  was  not  yet.  For  twenty 
successive  years  the  apocalypse  of  the  book  of  war  opened  itself 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  on  the  ocean  as  well  as 
on  the  land,  in  the  thunders  and  fires  which  at  once  shook 
and  enlightened  and  awed  the  world,  of  the  Nile  and  Trafal- 
gar, of  Jena  and  Austerlitz,  together  with  the  dashing  of  tlirone 
against  throne,  and  of  nation  against  nation.  At  length  the  ^  white 
horse  of  death"  was  seen  taking  his  way  through  the  centre  of 
Europe,  and  power  was  given  to  him  to  kill  with  the  sword  and  with 
hunger ;  and  he  was  followed  by  ^the  beasts  of  the  earth,"  an  army 
ef  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers ;  and  they  were  all  ofifered  up  as 
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victims  on  the  fh>zeD  fields  of  Russia,  and  the  Kremlin,  and  the 
ancient  and  mighty  city  of  Moscow  were  burnt  upon  their  funeral 
pyre.  The  earth  shook  to  its  centre ;  a  howling  and  a  lamentation 
went  up  to  heaven ;  the  living  ate  the  dead,  and  then  fed  upon  their 
own  flesh,  and  then  went  mad ;  the  wolves  and  the  vultures  held 
their  carnival,  while  Rachel  wept  for  her  children,  and  would  not  he 
comforted.  Nevertheless  the  sickle  of  the  destro3'er  was  again 
thrust  among  the  clusters ;  the  wine-press  of  war  was  trodden  at 
Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  and  Waterloo,  till  the  blood  *^came  out  of  the 
wioe-press,  even  to  the  horse  bridlea.'* 

After  these  dreadfiil  convulsions  were  brought  to  a  consummation, 
men  began  to  pause  and  reflect  They  witnessed  around  them  a 
perpetual  desolation;  the  noble  and  the  mighty  fallen  from  their 
high  places ;  the  poor  made  poorer,  and  ground  into  dust  by  taxa- 
tion ;  families  of  all  ranks  mourning  tlie  loss  of  husbands,  brothers, 
sons ;  the  culture  of  the  earth  interrupted,  and  the  once  happy  cot- 
tage and  its  vineyards  all  laid  waste.  And  they  very  naturally  asked, 
why  is  all  this?  Why  have  we  been  destroying  each  other,  and 
making  ourselves  miserable?  Their  eyes  ware  opened,  in  some 
degree,  to  their  own  dreadful  infiuuation  ;  they  saw  and  they 
lamented  their  exceeding  folly  and  crime.  We  may  now  assert 
with  confidence,  although  there  is  an  in&tuated  party  in  Europe  in 
.particular,  who  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  urge  nations  once 
more  into  the  dreadful  career  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  that  the 
great  mass  of  reflecting  and  judicious  men  are  in  favor  of  peace ; 
they  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  renewal  of  the  horrors  of  war ; 
they  behold,  in  such  renewal,  unsearchable  misery  to  the  great  mul* 
titude  of  mankind  without  the  compensation  of  a  single  benefit  to 
any  one,  excepting  a  few  ambitious  chieftains,  who  are  heartless 
enough  to  place  the  paltry  glitter  of  their  epaulets  in  the  balance 
against  the  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and  blood  of  agonizing 
millions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  has  never  been  so  fiivor* 
able  an  opportunity  for  a  great  movement  for  the  promotion  c^  uni- 
versal peace.  There  is  a  general  pause  among  the  nations,  an 
awakened  expectation,  an  earnest  hope  of  some  permanent  good,. 
at  the  same  time  a  doubt  and  hesitation  whither  to  turn  their  course, 
a  fearful  looking  for  of  the  return  of  past  evils  with  a  desire  to 
avoid  them ;  and  if  we  can  rightly  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  like 
men  in  great  perplexity,  who  know  not  where  to  place  the  basis  of 
their  hopes,  they  would  hail  the  proposition  of  an  international 
Congress  as  a  solace  for  the  past,  and  a  joyful  harbinger  for  the^ 
future. 

▼OL.  II«*»NO.  XII.  16 
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WAR   AND  THE  SMALL   POX. 

The  reported  raviiges  of  the  sniall  pox  among  tlie  Indiana  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  lately  startled  the  whole  community  as  a  fear- 
ful visitation  of  Providence,  well  calculated  to  excite  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  sorrow.  It  was  said,  *that  the  Assinehoines  had 
become  extinct ;  that  most  of  the  Blackfeet  had  fallen  victims ;  that 
more  than  25,000  in  all  had  died  of  the  disease ;  that  it  probably 
would  not  stop  short  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.' 

Be  it  so;  hut  what  is  all  this  to  the  ordinary  havoc  of  life  in  war? 
Did  not  80,000  fall  in  the  battle  of  Borodino?  Did  not  England 
filone  lose  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution  no  less  than  200,000  ?  Did 
not  more  than  half  a  million  perish  in  six  months  of  the  Russian 
campaign?  Did  not  Julius  Ciesar  slay  in  a  single  engagement 
400,000?  Did  not  the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution, 
destroy  9,000,000?  Strange  inconsistency!  to  be  horrified  at  25,000 
victims  of  the  small  pox,  and  hreathe  not  a  whisper  of  remonstrance, 
or  a  sigh  of  regret  or  surprise  at  the  slaughter  of  Gve  times,  or  a 
hundred  times  as  many  in  war!  General  Jackson,  for  killing  a 
larger  number  of  Indians  and  Englishmen,  was  called  a  hero,  and 
rewarded  with  the  first  ofilice  in  the  gifl  of  the  first  republic  on 
earth.  General  Harrison  slaughtered  I  know  not  how  many  Indi* 
i^ns, — enough,  at  all  events,  to  make  him  a  second-rate  hero;  and 
be  must  now  be  set  up  as  a  candidate  fi)r  the  same  high  office. 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  five  millions, 
two  hundred  times  as  many  as  the  victims  of  the  small  pox  among 
the  Indians!  and  he  is  now  a  sort  of  demigod  even  in  Christendom, 
and  two  of  the  most  enlightened  Christian  nations  are  about  to  unite 
in  removing  his  liones  from  Helena  to  a  kind  of  mausoleum  in 
Paris ;  a  species  of  idolatrous  respect  paid,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  as  consummate  a  villain  as  ever  swunjr  from  the 
gallows,  to  as  great  a  monster  in  human  shape  as  ever  trod  the 
earth !  Is  such  an  application  of  the  gospel,  such  a  lund  of  Chris- 
tianity, going  to  tNmish  war  from  the  earth  ?  E.  J. 


PAGANISM   AND   WAIL 

Boys  faitentd  for  aktughlar  in  India.    "The  Rev.  Richard  Knill,*' 
•ays  a  Liver|)ooi  paper,  ^  gave  at  a  missionary  meeting  in  Leeds, 
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last  week,  a  thrilling  and  dreadful  account  of  a  superstition  which 
has  lately  l)eeu  discovered  to  ]>revail  in  a  part  of  the  Madras  Prest* 
deuey,  India,  where  the  farmers  are  in  the  hahit  of  fattening  and 
killiux  boys,  and  cutting  their  flesh  from  their  hones  while  they  are 
yet  ttlive,  and  sending  a  piece  of  their  flenh  to  each  of  their  fiehls  or 
plantutions  that  the  hlood  may  he  squeezed  out  of  it  on  the  soil  lie- 
ibre  the  child  diet;  this  being  done  with  the  view  of  making  the  soil 
more  fertile.  Twenty-five  boys,  amongst  the  finest  that  could  be 
found,  were  discovered  by  the  British  soldiery  in  one  place,  under 
the  care  of  the  priests,  fattening  for  slaughter;  and  in  another  place 
fifteen  were  found.  They  were  of  course  rescued,  and  put  tmder 
the  care  of  the  collector ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  uiissionarieii 
would  take  charge  of  the  poor  boys,  and  bring  tbem  to  the  Ciiriii- 
tian  religion." 

Boys  prepared  for  daugUar  in  Americcu  Our  readers  will  all  re^ 
member,  that  the  Secretary  of  our  Navy,  under  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, proposed  not  long  ago  to  man  our  war-ships  with  recruits 
from  boys  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  were  to  be 
taken  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  trained  for  that  service 
under  naval  officers.  The  proposal,  strange  as  the  fact  may  seems 
Diet  with  such  a  degree  of  popular  favor,  that  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  heard  a  single  remonstrance  against  the  measure;  and  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  recent  Boston  paper  may  be  regarded 
as  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  feeling  on  the  subject  among  the  unthink- 
ing multitude: 

**■  Embryo  Naoal  Heroes,  A  draA  of  nice  little  sailor  l>oys,  conRist- 
ing  of  about  thirty,  of  ages  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  went  on  to  New 
York  last  Friday  week,  by  the  Providence  cars,  under  tlie  charge  of 
an  officer  of  the  Navy.  These  young  Jack  Tars  in  their  neat  blue 
uniform!',  are  apprentices  to  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  go  on  to  join  the 
Naval  School  at  New  York.  This  is  the  second  detachment  that 
has  been  sent  from  this  station,  amounting  altogether  to  some 
seventy-five  or  eighty,  fine  yankee  lads  that  have  been  entered  here 
under  the  apprentice  system.  We  understand  that  there  are  now 
about  two  hundred  of  these  thriving  little  sailors  at  the  New  York 
School.    Success  to  the  system,  say  we." 


AMOUNT  OF  BRITISH   WEALTH. 

The  amount  of  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  as 
follows:  Property  in  land, £2,3 ]6,920,C40;  in  buildings, £604,730,278; 
in  funds,  banks,  &C.,  £932,000,000 ;  in  canals,  railroads,  &e^ 
£118,000,000;  making  a  grand  total  of  £3,971,656,218,  or  about 
$17,872,422,981. 
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Here  is  a  vast  aggregate  of  wealth;  but  the  wars  of  England,  even 
since  her  conversion  to  Christianity,  have  consum<»d  m;«ny  times 
this  amount  During  only  twenty  years  from  1798,  she  raised,  by 
taxes  and  loans,  no  less  than  $8,:i53,000.000,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  little  more  than  $100,000,000,  went  in  one  way  or 
another  for  war- purposes ;.  and,  if  we  reckon  alt  the  indirtd  waste 
of  property  during  that  bloody  era,  we  shall  find  the  sum  total  sfietit 
and  lost  fully  equal  to  all  the  estimated  wealth  of  England  at  the 
present  time ! 

What,  then,  must  have  been  the  waste  of  property  through  all 
Christendom  during  the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Revolutjon  ? 
Those  wars  tost  about  $15,000,000,000,  besides  two  or  three  times  as 
much  more  probably  lost  in  other  ways;  two  or  three  times  the 
astimated  property  of  all  England  wasted  in  little  more  than  twenty 
years  by  nations  calling  themselves  Christiaos !  Sikis. 


PETITION   FOR   A   CONGRESS   OF   NATIONS. 

To  iht  Humoralh  SenaU  and  House  of  BepnsentaivKS  of  the  Unitod 

Stales  qf  Americoj  in  Congress  assembled : 

The  undersigned.  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  by  the  authority  and  in  behalf  of  that  So- 
ciety, present  the  following  memorial  and  petition : 

ijielieving  tliat  the  custom  of  war  between  Christian  nations  is 
barbarous  and  unnecessary,  and,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  illustri* 
ous  Jefferson,  ^  tliat  war  is  an  instrument  entirely  inefficient  toward 
redressing  wrong,  and  that  it  multiplies  instead  of  indemnifying 
losses ;"  and  being  fully  assured,  that  the  time  has  at  length  come, 
when  a  more  cheap,  humane,  equitable  and  Christian  method  of 
settling  international  contests,  may  be  obtained,  we  petition  your 
Honorable  Bodies  to  take  such  means  as  may  appear  to  your  wis- 
dom best  adapted  to  this  desirable  end. 

The  plan  which  your  petitioners  would  venture  to  suggest,  as  best 
adapted  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  consummation,  is  simple  and 
easy  to  be  accomplished.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  either  of 
which  may  be  accomplished  without  the  other ;  but  their  practica- 
bility and  utility  would  be  promoted  by  the  union  of  both. 

1.  A  Congress  of  Ambassadors  representing  such  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Christendom  as  shall  unite  in  the  measure,  for  the  pnqKMe 
of  digesting  a  code  of  international  law,  to  be  adopted  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  Congress,  voting  by  nations,  and  binding  only 
on  the  governments  that  shall  freely  adopt  it  When  this  work  is 
carried  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  will  permit,  the 
Congress  may  be  dissolved,  or  adjourned  sine  die^  to  be  reassembled 
when  circumstances  favorable  to  a  further  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  OMUi  may  be  developed. 
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2.  An  interDatioDfll  tribunal,  consisting  of  eminent  oirilians,  ap* 

Eoiiited  by  the  government  of  each  of  the  concurring  powers,  to 
old  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  who  sbali  judge  ail  cases 
brought  before  them  by  the  mutual  consent  of  any  two  of  more 
nations,  to  bold  tlieir  sessions  in  any  of  the  countries  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  except  in  the  territory  of  either  of  the  parties 
appealing  to  them  for  judgment,  who  shall  base  their  decisions  on 
the  alio v« mentioned  code  of  laws,  so  far  as  it  is  settled,  and  when 
that  fails,  on  the  principles  of  equity ;  such  judgments  to  be  enforced 
only  by  the  power  of  public  opinion,  and  such  other  peaceful  means 
as  the  nations  slioll  adopt  by  their  ambassadors  in  Congress  as- 
sendiied. 

Your  petitioners  are  aware,  that  the  progress  of  such  a  Congress 
would  be  slow,  but  the  results  would  be  the  more  permanent  and 
valuable.  It  would  begin  by  adopting  those  principles  which  are 
almost  self^videiit,  and  would  advance  to  those  which  are  mors 
doubtful  and  complicated.  Experience  has  shown  on  moral  subjects, 
no  less  than  in  the  exact  Ecieuces,  that  when  first  principles  have 
lieen  firmly  established,  the  most  complicated  propositions  may  be 
demonstrated,  and  also  when  people  once  heartily  begin  to  promote 
a  good  work,  that  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  is  generated,  which 
will  make  crooked  things  straight,  remove  mountains  of  difficulty, 
and  f>ll  up  interveuing  valleys; — which  truth  our  own  country,  both 
under  the  old  confederation  and  the  new  constitution,  has  abundantly 
exemplified. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  world  was  ruled  altogether  by  the  sword,  but 
now,  ^  opinion  is  the  queen  of  the  world,"*  and  begins  to  extend  her 
legitimate  sway  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Her  power  will  in- 
crease as  civilization  extends,  and  the  march  of  civilization  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  duration  of  peace  and  the  extent  of  peace  prin- 
ciples. It  is  the  gospel  of  peace  which  will  ^rebuke  strong  nations 
afar  off,"  and  compel  them  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  to  *'  beat 
their  swords  iuto  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruuing- 
hooks."t 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  bare  attempt  to  do  that  which 
ought  to  be  done,  insures  success.  The  speed,  with  which  great 
enterprises  are  carried  to  their  successful  consummation,  is  no 
more  to  be  measured  by  the  creeping  pace  of  public  opinion  in  by- 
gone ages,  than  the  velocity  of  a  railroad  car  is  to  be  judged  by  tbs 
slow  movements  of  the  cumbersome  wains  of  antiquity. 

If  ancient  attempts  to  preserve  peace  by  an  international  tribu- 
nal, were  only  partially  successrul,  that  ought  not  to  discourage  us 
from  making  similar  attempts  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  ma- 
ture state  of  society,  any  more  than  the  entire  failure,  or  only  partial 
success,  of  former  attempts  at  a  steam-boat,  ought  to  have  dis- 
couraged Fulton.  The  partial  success  of  the  Old  Confederation, 
formed  for  the  government  of  the  Hnion  in  1775,  in  a  time  of  war, 
excitement,  and  inexperience  in  the  art  of  self-government,  did  not 
discourage  the  framers  of  the  New  Constitution  iu  1787 ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  Old  Confederation  was  the  parent  of  the  New 

*  John  a.  Adami'i  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addnsk  t  Hkah  4 :  3. 
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CoDCtitotioD,  and  had  not  fU,  existed,  iU#  eouid  neTer  have  been 
boro.  The  framers  of  the  New  ConstitutioD  profited  by  the  errors 
•f  their  predecesBors,  and  produced  an  institution  which  has 
astonished  and  delighted  the  world.  All  improvement  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  progressive.  I^t  the  present  generation  form  a  confed- 
eration of  Christian  nations  for  desirable  purposes, — ^the  next  gener- 
ation  will  produce  a  constitution  which,  while  it  will  leave  every 
nation  perfectly  independent  as  to  all  internal  affiiirs  and  forms  of 
government,  will  bind  all  civilized  nations  in  one  bond  of  peace  and 
good- will. 

It  is  no  good  reason  why  there  should  be  no  Congress  of  nations^ 
because  it  cannot  do  every  thing.  Nor  will  the  refusal  of  one  or 
even  many  nations  to  concur,  entirely  defeat  our  enterprise.  If  no 
other  than  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  should  agree 
on  any  article  of  international  law,  the  principle,  thus  settled  by  the 
three  chief  commercial  |>owers  in  the  world,  would  soon  become 
the  law  of  nations,  by  the'  bare  power  and  impulse  of  moral  truth. 
For  instance,  should  these  three  powers  repudiate  the  practice  of 
privateering,  the  relinquishment  of  that  practice  would  forthwith 
be  a  blessing  to  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  this  reHc  of  bar- 
barism would  soon  be  relinquished  by  every  Christian  nation. 

As  the  contemplated  Congress  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
eould  have  nothing  to  do,  with  the  internal  affiiirs  of  nations,  it  could 
be  no  more  dangerous  to  our  free  institutions  than  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce,  entered  into  by  us  with  the  ambassador  of  a  mon- 
archical government  Even  a  general  treatv  of  peace,  entered  into 
by  all  the  powers  of  Christendom,  especially  if  we  should  not  be 
boimd  by  any  article  of  such  a  treaty,  unless  we  should  voluntarily 
and  formally  assent  to  it,  conld  not  endanger  our  free  institutions. 
I>e8potic  institutions  would  be  more  endangered  by  a  Congress  of 
nations,  than  our  republican  principles.  It  was  well  observed  io  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  on  this  subject,  pre* 
sented  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  ''War  has  ever  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  arbitrary  power.  They  are,  to  a  certain  degree, 
inseparable."  By  preventing  war,  then,  we  promote  free  institutions 
in  other  countries,  and  secure  them  in  our  own. 

If  a  good  thing  be  iiable  to  abuse,  we  should  not  deem  that  a  suA 
ilcient  argument  against  its  adoption;  otherwise  we  must  throw 
away  all  the  improvements  of  society,  both  physical  and  moraL 
The  constantly  advancing  improvements  in  the  world  are  a  sure 
aoaranty,  that  when  a  thing  is  good  in  itself^  the  good  will  gain  an 
increasing  preponderance,  which  will  finally  reduce  the  evil  to  the 
^  small  dust  of  the  balance."  If  bodies  armed  with  physical  fbree 
are  dangerous,  it  does  not  follow  that  similar  bodies,  armed  only 
with  moral  power,  will  be  dangerous  also.  Bodies  so  constituted 
that  there  is  ''no  appeal  from  them  but  to  the  sword,***  may  be  dan- 
gerous, while  those  that  have  no  appeal  but  to  public  opinion  may 
be,  at  least,  harmless.  If  the  fact,  that  civil  war  is  more  bitter  than 
foreign,  and  that  the  ''battles  are  more  sanguinary,  and  victory  less 
merciful,"*  which  grow  out  of  the  organization  of  society,  be  of 

*  Kr.  Legue's  report  on  OiIb  mil^eet  lo  the  iMt  Mtttan  of  OiNigrMS. 
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■uffieient  weight  to  disconrage  such  orgaf»izRtioim,  then  society  mu0l 
revert  to  Its  first  elements,  and  all  governmeDt  but  that  of  brute 
ibrce  be  superseded.  Mankind  have  so  long  been  used  to  consider 
the  sword  as  the  only  legitimate  sceptre,  by  which  the  world  should 
or  could  be  governed,  they  forget  that  there  is  any  power  in  enlight* 
ened  public  opinion. 

**  A  reference  to  a  third  power  of  all  such  controversies  as  could 
be  safely  confided  to  any  tribunal  unknown  to  the  constitution  of 
oar  country,"  has  been  already  recommiended  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  eiecutive  of  the  country  has  already  sbowB 
its  concurrence  by  frequently  submitting  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
This  course  has  received  the  decided  approbation  of  our  own  coun* 
try,  and  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Christian  and  civilisBed 
world.    The  only  questions,  then,  which  remain,  are  these: 

1.  Whether  this  course  should  continue  to  be  an  occasional  meas- 
nre,  or  become  a  systematic  and  general  rule  ? 

3.  Whether  the  judges,  or  umpires,  in  these  cases  are  to  act  by 
the  immediate  rmpression  of  truth  or  error  on  their  minds,  or  be 
governed  in  their  decisions  by  known  and  acknowledged  principlef 
and  laws,  recognised  and  adopted  by  the  parties  in  controversy  ? 

3.  Whether  we  should  continue  to  leave  our  diqnites  to  the  mon* 
•rchs  of  Europe,  singly  and  individually,  or  to  a  body  of  jurists, 
selected  from  the  difierent  states  composing  the  proposed  confeder- 
ation, already  distinguished  for  their  legal  talents  and  integrity. 

On  these  three  topics,  your  petitioners  would  briefly  remark: 

1.  Though  an  occasional  reference  to  a  third  power  is  good,  a 
■ettled  and  regulated  practice  is  far  better,  and  much  more  likely  to 
result  in  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Were  there  a  regu-* 
lar  and  acknowledged  tribunal,  always  ready  to  judge  the  cases 
brought  before  it,  governments  would  be  compelled,  by  their  own 
eoDstituents,  and  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  to  resort  to  it,  rather 
than  to  the  expensive,  barbarous,  and  uncertain  decision  of  the 
•word.  If  the  antagonist  party  should  refuse  to  comply,  he  would 
find  but  little  sympathy  for  the  disasters  which  might  befall  him  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  and  be  glad  to  make  peace  by  the  interven- 
tion of  such  a  tribunal. 

3.  Such  is  the  infirmity  of  huBMn  nature,  such  its  liability  to 
be  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  every  possible  guard  should  be 
provided  against  errors  of  judgment  arising  from  such  causes.  Now, 
a  code  of  interbational  laws,  settled  upon  abstract  principles,  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  any  case  to  warp  the  judgment  of  the  framera 
of  such  laws,  adopted  by  the  compact  and  agreement  of  the 
nations  generally,  especially,  if  the  contending  nations  should  bap- 

Een  to  be  parties  to  the  compact,  would  add  greatly  to  the  proba- 
ility  of  a  just  decision  by  the  proposed  court  of  nations. 
3.  It  appears  almost  an    anomaly  that  the  United  States,  '*th« 
only  republic  in  the  world,*^  should  continue  to  leave  its  disputes 
with  other  powers  to  monarchs,  who  are  busy  with  their  own  afibirsj 
iod  who  may  have  difficulties  of  their  own  to  be  settled  by  the 

*  Iff.  JLofmHi  Bopoit. 
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mediation  of  our  opponent  Such  wa»  the  (act  in  the  case  of  oor 
North  East  Boundary  question.  Ought  we  not  to  prefer  a  tribunal 
composed  of  rnen,  ireis  from  the  cares  of  Htate,  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  and  controversies  of  their  own  with  other  nations ;  men  with 
an  ecituhlished  reputation,  knowing  that  the  |>eaceful  execution  of 
their  sentence  depends  not  ouly  on  the  correctness  of  their  judf^ 
ment,  but  on  their  |>ower  to  nuike  it  appear  just  to  the  world ;  that 
on  their  aliility  to  make  and  vindicate  a  correct  decision,  depends 
their  present  and  future  reputation  ?  The  governor  of  tiie  Stata 
of  Maine  told  one  of  your  petiiioners,  that  he  is  murHlly  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  North  East  Bouudary  question  had  been  ieit  to  such 
a  tribunal  as  we  contemplate,  the  case  would  long  ago  have  beeo 
settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this  country. 

If  ''judges  do  more  than  pronounce  and  enforce  judgment  in  par- 
ticular cai«es,"  if '^  those  opinions  are  the  banis  of  all  goverunient 
and  legislation,'*  as  is  conceded  by  the  author  of  the  very  able  re|iort 
already  alluded  to,  how  very  superior  must  lie  a  bench  of  able 
jurists,  of  acknowledged  talents  and  integrity,  to  individual  umpires, 
chosen  rather  for  their  station  than  their  talents,  and  liable  to  hava 
their  judgment  warped  by  u  thousand  extraneous  circumstances. 

Recent  events  afford  a  good  opportunity  of  showing  the  excel- 
lency of  the  plan  proposed  by  your  petitioners.  France  claims  from 
Mexico  an  indemnity  of  about  $700,000.  Mexico  denies  the  justice 
of  the  claim,  and  refuses  to  pay.  France  blockades  her  ports,  and 
shuts  out  all  other  nations  from  their  accustomed  commerce.  Eng- 
land complains  of  the  blockade  as  an  infringement  on  her  rights^ 
and  argues  that  France  has  no  right  thus  to  injure  Mexico,  and, 
through  her,  all  other  commercial  {towers,  until  she  has  inflicted  a 
still  greater  injury  on  Mexico,  by  seizing  her  commerce,  and  de- 
claring war.  Then,  it  is  contended,  France  would  have  a  right  to 
capture  neutral  vessels  trading  to  M«ixican  ports.  Now,  were  there 
a  court  of  nations,  France  and  Mexico  would  have  submitted  tba 
case  to  it,  rather  than  experience  so  great  inconvenience  for  ao 
small  a  sum  ;  and  bad  there  beeu  a  code  of  international  laws,  ttie 
right  of  France  to  blockade,  or  of  neutral  nations  to  trade  to,  the 
ports  of  Mexico,  would  have  been  clearly  defined.  For  want  of 
thesie,  war  may  commence  between  France  and  Mexico,  and  extend 
to  Great  Britain  and  all  the  commercial  world. 

The  (leueral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  numeroiw 
and  enlightened  legislative  bf>dies  in  the  world,  has  had  this  subject 
under  cohsideration  for  five  years  past.  At  first  the  plan  was  treated 
as  the  phantasy  of  a  benevolent  enthusiast  Discussion  threw  light 
upon  it.  Resolves  recommending  a  Congress  of  nations  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  National  Executive,  and  ''to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  inviting  their  expression  of  sentiment  and  cooperation 
in  favor  of  the  end  in  view,"  passed  the  Senate  of  that  State  in  the 
year  1837,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  six  to  one.  Last  year,  similar 
resolveo  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  with 
only  two  dissenting  voices.  The  American  Peace  Society  waited 
for  that  joyful  consumation,  ere  they  ventured  to  bring  this  siilnect 
before  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation.  But  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  has  anticipated  us,  and  tl»e  subject  has  received  from 
your  Honorable  Bodies,  a  more  kind  and  respectful  attention,  thao 
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they  had  expected  od  its  first  presentation.  When  the  Congress  of 
the  Uuiou  shall  have  given  the  subject  as  continued  and  mature  de- 
liberation as  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts^  probably  the 
same  results  will  follow. 

Were  our  contemplated  plan  to  involve  great  expense,  we  might 
perhaps  pause  before  we  presented  it  to  the  consideration  of  Con* 
gress ;  but  the  share  of  expense  falling  on  this  country,  would  not 
maintain  a  single  gun-boat.  One  ship  of  the  line  wquld  cost  more 
than  a  Congress  and  Court  of  nations  for  the  whole  civilized  world. 
We  should  soon  be  a  thousand  times  repaid  by  the  money  saved  in 
the  preparation  for  war ;  and  our  agriculturists,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers and  fishermen,  would  reap  golden  |iarvests  from  the  increas- 
iBff  wealth  of  their  customers. 

If  this  enterprise  would  endanger  our  free  institutions,  we  ought 
to  pause  and  reflect  before  we  run  the  hazard  even  for  so  great  a 
good ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  long-continued  peace,  which 
must  be  the  consequence  of  the  eetablisbment  of  au  international 
tribunal,  would  not  only  save  our  republic  from  its  greatest  danger, 
but,  under  God,  it  would  be  the  means  of  extending  the  prinolplei 
of  Christianity  and  freedom  all  over  the  world* 

The  bare  attempt,  even  if  it  failed,  would  be  glorious.  It  would 
■how  to  the  world  our  desire  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. But  the  attempt  would  not  foil,  if  it  were  persevered  in,  so 
as  to  be  distinctly  seen  and  understood  by  the  people  of  Europe.  If 
only  France  and  Great  Britain  joined  us  at  first,  success  would  be 
certain.  The  work  has  already  begun  in  Ensland.  France  will 
follow.  God  has  destined  this  country  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great 
enterprise.    Let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  our  high  destiny. 

From  the  abovemeotioned  considerations,  and  many  more  which 
could  be  urged,  your  petitioners  humbly  pray,  that  your  Honorable 
Bodies  would  take  such  action  in  the  premises,  as,  afler  mature 
deliberation,  shall  appear  best  adapted  to  the  end  proposed. 

WILLIAM  LADD, 

J.  P.  Blancsaed,  JoHif  Owsn, 

H.  Waeb,  Jr.,  Jambs  K.  Whipplb, 

Amasa  WALKrft,  Edward  Notes, 

Geo.  C.  Beckwitb,  Howard  Malcom. 
L.  T.  Stoddard, 
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A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society  was  held  in  the  Chatham  Street 
Chapel,  oa  Wednesday  eveaiog,  Nov.  28th,  Dr.  Jambs  O.  Pond,  the  Prssi* 
deat,  ID  die  chair.  A  very  respectable  andienee  was  present,  and  evineed 
nrach  interest  m  the  exerciMS. 
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This  Society  leaves  its  membera  in  podsiewion  of  their  own  viewN  af  de- 
fensive war.  It  takes  its  stand  on  the  broad  principtcw  of  internal ionnl  arhiira* 
tion,  in  support  of  which  both  the  reniDtaince  people,  and  the  non-reMif^tanee 
people  can  unite.  On  this  ground  the  peace  cause  can  be  carried  forward,  and 
applied  to  the  world  as  it  is. 

At  Uie  meeting  in  the  Chapel,  several  resolutions  were  passed,  aecooi- 
jmnicd  with  remarks  by  the  movers.  I'he  first  was  by  Origen  Bacheler, 
disclaiming,  in  no  very  measured  terms,  the  New  England  Non-ResiKiance 
Society.  The  second  was  by  the  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  approving  the 
principle  of  arbitration, as  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  The 
third  resolution  was  offered  by  Wm.  Ladd,  importing  that  the  only  proper 
and  legitimate  subject  for  the  consideration  of  peaee  societies,  is  that  of  loar 
between  independent  nations,  and  that  this  cause  should  be  kept  etitirely  di^ 
tinct  from  other  subjects  with  which  it  is  too  often  intcrmingl«fd.  This  resolve 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Lorino  D.  Dewey,  with  a  very  able  and  fee  ing 
speech.  A  contribution  was  taken  up,  about  forty  signatures  to  petit iims  to 
Congress  obtained,  and  the  New  York  Peace  Society  continued  its  session  for 
the  choice  of  officers. 


MR.  LADD  S   LETTER. 

Nbw  York,  Dec.  5,  1838. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Beckwitr, 

Dear  Sir, — I  lefl  Boston  on  Monday,  19th  ult.,  on  my  way  to  New 
York.  Stopped  at  Providence  until  evening.  Got  some  sub>-cribers  to  the 
essays  on  a  Congress  of  nations,  and  one  donaiiun  of  $20  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  and  then  took  the  steam-boat  to  this  c\i\ ,  where  I 
arrived  the  next  morning.  Understanding  that  the  Rev.  Isaac  G.  Walter,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Christian  Chorch,  was  to  have  a  sermon  on  peace  ihi-*  evening, 
I  went  to  hear  him;  bnt  he  in\iicd  me  to  preach  in  his  place,  uliich  I  did. 
About  forty  names  were  got  after  the  sermon  to  tlie  petition  to  Congress,  fur  a 
Congress  of  natbna.  On  Sunday  I  preached,  forenoon  and  evening,  in  ihe 
church  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilsley,  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holland.  On  Monday,  1  delivered  a  lecture  on  a  Congresn  of  na- 
tions in  the  vestry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilsley *8  church.  By  a  mistake  the  notice 
of  this  meeting  was  not  given  in  the  church,  and  but  few  attended;  but  I  got 
twelve  snbscriptions  to  the  essays  on  a  Congress  of  nations,  $8U,  in  all.  On 
Wednesday  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  at  the 
Chatham  Street  Chapel.  On  Saturday,  I  went  to  Newark  and  appointed  a 
meeting,  by  request,  at  the  Lyceum  of  the  Mechanics*  Assocuition.  Returned 
to  New  York,  and  on  the  Sabbnth  preached  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  Rev. 
Mr.  f.ewis's  church.  On  Tuesday  I  fulfilled  my  eng.tgemenl  to  the  Mef'han- 
ics*  Association;  but  the  weather  was  very  stormy  and  but  a  few  attended;  but 
those  who  did  attend,  were  remarkably  attentive,  ond  subfcribed  $S7  50  for 
the  essays,  two  subscriptions  being  ^'5  for  one  copy.  In  tlie  whole  t  have 
now  over  a  thousand  dollars  subscribed.  Those  who  heard  the  lecture  were 
very  desirous  of  having  it  repeated,  and  notwithstanding  that  yon  lectured  on 
the  same  subject  in  Newark  but  a  week  before,  of  whieli  I  heard  a  very  good 
account,  I  acceded  to  a  request  to  lecture  no  a  Congress  of  nations,  on  Friday 
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evenini^,  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy's  eossiom  room,  which  joa  know  is  very  lav|;e. 
Though  Newark  has  been  for  a  long  time  remarkably  dittposed  to  peace,  the 

Eiople  were  never  liefore  so  eager  for  lectures  and  tracts.  It  i»  th  i  same  in 
rooklyn;  bat  New  York  is  almost  as  dull  on  this  subject  as  ever.  It  is  the 
country  which  niUMt  move  the  city.  I  have  been  very  much  dimippoinled  in 
collecting  money;  and  unless  Now  Cnghind  8hall  help  us  more,  our  caone  is  in 
denperate  circumstances.  The  lojts  niust  fill!  heavily  somewhere.  The  [leo- 
pin  here  have  not  yet  got  over  the  effect  of  the  Inte.pccuniary  embarrassments, 
and  they  do  not  liUe  to  give  until  they  have  paid  all  their  debts.  They 
proitiMe  bi'tter:  but  what  shall  we  do  in  the  mean  lime  ?  We  get  a  plenty  of 
bieMing'*,  and  but  few  furthings. 


Petitions  to  Congrva.  We  have  incidentally  learned  that  oor  friends  in 
tome  places  are  spontaneously  moving  in  thii>  matter;  and  we  beg  leave  to  press 
upon  all  our  co-workers,  especially  upon  Christian  ministers  of  every  name, 
the  importance  of  circulating  petitions  in  their  respective  plac  s  of  residence 
for  as  many  signatnres  as  posnible.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  session 
of  Congress  will  soon  reach  the  first  of  March;  and,  though  we  would  nut 
dii*cour:«ge  the  forwarding  of  petition<«ven  in  February,  yet  they  should  not, 
if  avoidable,  be  delayed  a  single  week  beyond  the  present.  ICJ^For  the 
form  of  a  petition,  see  the  cover  of  the  Advocate  for  November. 

ICJ^tA'Veti  of  more  Funds,  Although  our  friends  have  thus  far  contributed 
more  this  year  than  during  the  corre.tponding  months  of  the  last  year,  we  still 
Deed  at  this  inontent  a  larger  amount  than  all  we  have  yet  received.  We  have 
DO  room  to  specify  our  wants;  but  will  the  Cbrisiinn  community  allow  us  to 
struggle  along  in  this  great  enterpriMo  with  a  tenth  or  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
iDoans  indispensable  to  its  successful  prosecution  ?  We  have  thus  fur  received 
an  avenige  of  little  more  than  $200  a  month, — hardly  enough  to  sustain  the 
caase  of  temperance  or  anti-slavery  a  single  day!  The  abolitionists  of  Massa- 
chusetts, alone,  raised  last  year  for  the  American  Anti^lavery  Sticiety  about 
$12,000,  besides  sustaining  their  own  operations  probably  at  a  still  greater 
expense.  We  read  the  other  day  of  a  Western  governor's  giving  a  drall  of 
$500,  half  of  his  salary  during  the  year,  for  the  teniperance  cause  in  Illinois; 
and  we  remember  well  the  donation  at  one  time  of  $10,000  from  Detavan, 
besides  his  whole  time  devoted  to  the  same  cause.  We  have  recently  heard  of 
nearly  $'2,000  contributed  at  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Penn  himself,  for  the 
inioguided  rebels  in  (^nnada,  and  of  tens  of  thousands  cheerfully  given  by 
men  in  our  large  cities  to  carry  a  point  at  the  polls.  And  will  the  friends  of  peace 
let  their  own  cause,  second  to  no  object  beside  that  of  a  world's  salvation, 
languish  for  want  of  such  means  as  they  could  easily  famish,  if  they  would  ? 

ICT* Remittances,  We  roast  again  nrge  onr  friends  to  transmit,  with  at 
little  delay  as  possible,  whatever  moneys  may  be  on  band  for  as,  or  pledged 
to  the  cause. 

Deferred  articles,    Onr  narrow  limits  compel  as  to  omit  interesting  iutelli- 


ise 
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gmee  fram  EBgland,  and  a  Tirraly  of  wtidei  which  w«  ware  vary  dariraw  «f 
inierting. 

J¥*«w  Y^^k  Abm  /Sodefff.  We  are  glad  to  find  this  Sodetj  at  work  agak 
io  iecuring  petition*  to  Congrets.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  their  memo- 
rial; askable,  well-argued  docomeot,  much  of  which  we  should  have  heea 
glad  to  transfer  to  oor  pag^ii.  It  embracea  other  objeeta  thao  a  Coagreaa  if 
nations;  it  asks  Congress  to  adopt,  io  all  cases,  the  principle  of  referenoe,  and 
act  as  mediator  in  the  present  diffieoliies  between  France  and  Mexico. 
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A   CONGRESS   OF  NATIONS. 

Sxtracti  from  nota  of  a  Licture  by  William  Ladd. 

SKETCH     OF     ANALOGOUS     TRIBUNALS     OR     CONVENTIONS. 

The  principle  for  which  we  plead,  has  been  in  occasional 
operation  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Amphictyonic  Council 
was  established  about  1500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  continued  for  ages  to  perform  important  services  in  preserv- 
ing peace,  and  regulating  intercourse  between  the  petty  states 
of  Greece.  The  date  of  the  Achaean  League,  a  similar  con- 
federacy, is  uncertain ;  but  it  acquired  a  high  and  widely  ex- 
tended reputation,  and  was  occasionally  solicited  to  act  as 
mediator  in  settling  disputes  between  other  nations.  The 
Hanseatic  League  began  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  proved 
abortive  as  a  means  of  preserving  peace,  for  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  peace  was  no  part  of  its  object,  and  it  fomented 
wars  which  led  to  its  eventual  dissolution,  or  reduced  it  so  far 
as  to  leave  only  three  cities  out  of  nearly  a  hundred. 

But  the  Diet  of  Switzerland  comes  the  nearest  to  such  a 
Congress  as  we  would  recommend.  That  confederacy  began 
in  1308  ;  and  for  more  than  500  years  it  has  for  the  most  part 
kept  peace  among  twenty-two  states  as  independent  in  respect 
to  all  their  internal  afiairs  as  England  and  France,  with  forms 
of  government  varying  from  the  extremes  of  democracy  to  the 
extremes  of  aristocracy,  and  with  a  population  speaking  four 
different  languages,  and  differing  in  dress,  manners  and  religion. 
Here  is  Christendom  in  miniature  ;  and,  if  such  a  diet  as  that  of 
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Switzerland  can  thus  preserve  peace  among  such  cantons,  the 
Congress  we  propose  could  keep  the  peace  of  all  Christiaa 
nations  with  equal  certainty  and  ease.  Here  we  have  on  a 
small  scale  what  we  would  propose  upon  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  limits  of  civilization. 

But  review  the  history  of  International  Congresses.  In  two 
centuries,  there  have  been  no  less  than  ffty  in  Europe.  The 
Holy  Alliance  deserves  not  the  name ;  for  it  was  in  fact  a  con- 
spii'acy  of  kings  to  keep  down  their  subjects. 

OLAlfCK  AT  EFFORTS  FOR  A   COIfORESS   OF   IfATlOlfS. 

Attempts  have  been  made  expressly  for  a  permanent  Con- 
gress of  Nations.  The  first  was  the  great  scheme  of  Henry 
IV  of  France.  He  contemplated  a  general  representation 
and  confederacy  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  keep  peace, 
and  promote  other  objects.  The  plan  had  many  delects,  but 
was  still  marked  by  much  wisdom.  Its  fatal  defect  would  have 
been  the  proposed  employment  of  force  to  insure  compliance 
with  its  decrees.  We  would  exclude  physical  force,  and  rely 
solely  on  moral  influence  ;  for,  so  long  as  armies  are  kept  up, 
wars  will  continue,  just  as  game-cocks  brought  together  will 
fight.  The  plan  of  the  French  monarch  was  far  too  complicat- 
ed ;  ours  is  simple  enough  for  the  comprehension  of  a  child.  The 
death  of  Henry  by  an  assassin  put  an  end  to  his  scheme  for 
the  execution  of  which  he  had  made  extensive  and  somewhat 
successful  efforts  by  his  ambassadors  at  the  various  courts  of 
Europe. 

Nothing  more  was  done  for  this  object  until  William.  Peon 
published  a  dissertation  on  the  subject.  But  his  name  at  that 
time  had  few  attractions  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  his  work 
was  little  heeded,  and  soon  forgotten. 

Next  came  St.  Pierre,  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  note,  and  dis- 
closed in  1743  a  plan  somewhat  like  the  preceding.  He  was 
very  zealous,  sent  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  received 
favorable  answers  from  some.  Cardinal  Fleury  entertained  his 
project  with  favor,  but  told  him  there  was  need  first  of  mission- 
aries to  go  to  the  rulers  of  Christendom,  and  dispose  them  to 
come  into  the  measure.  The  day  of  reliance  for  such  things 
on  rulers  has  gone  by ;  we  must  first  go,  not  to  kings  but  to 
the  people,  their  masters  in  fact.  If  they  can  unmake  one 
king  to-day,  and  make  another  to-morrow,  as  they  did  in  Paris, 
we  may  and  must  depend  on  them.  If  they  are  for  us,  kings 
cannot  long  be  against  us. 
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Count  De  Sellon  in  Switzerland  has  labored  much  for  a 
Congress  of  Nations.  He  offered  a  prize  of  400  francs  for  the 
best  dissertation  on  the  subject;  and  one  was  accepted, 
published  and  circulated  among  the  cabinets  and  courts  of 
Europe. 

The  last  effi)rt  was  the  Congress  of  Panama ;  a  proposal 
received  with  very  general  favor;  delegates  were'  in  small 
numbers  sent ;  and  its  failure  was  owing  mainly  to  the  place 
where  it  was  held,  and  to  the  new,  unsettled  character  of  the 
government  which  called  that  Congress. 

A     COlfORESS     OF    IfATIOKS    DE8IIIABLK. 

Mr.  Ladd  next  dwelt  on  the  desirableness  of  such  a  Con- 
gress to  postpone,  if  not  to  prevent  war, — said  to  be  the  huif 
but  more  frequently  the  Jirst  resort  of  kings.  Consider  how 
much  this  policy  would  save ;  no  less  than  $750,000,000  be- 
ing annually  expended  in  Christendom  for  the  support  of  their 
fleets  and  armies  even  in  peace,  besides  incidental  losses. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  settling  the  international  code.  It 
can  be  done  only  by  compact  and  agreement.  Writers  on  the 
subject  differ  ;  Grotius  says  one  thing,  Puffendorf  another,  and 
Vattel  or  Montesquieu  still  another.  If  perfectly  agreed,  they 
would  still  have  no  controlling  authority.  Nothing  but  the 
actual  agreement  of  nations  can  determine  what  shall  be  the 
law  of  nations. 

But  would  the  plan  proposed  be  safe  ?  Certainly ;  for  the 
Congress  would  have  no  powers  but  what  had  been  expressly 
given  them  ;  and  none  of  their  decisions  would  be  binding  till 
the  parties  in  the  case  should  ratify  them.  Nor  would  they 
judge  any  cause  not  actually  submitted  to  their  arbitration. 
There  would  be  little  danger  of  corruption  ;  for  they  would 
have  no  armies  and  no  patronage  at  their  disposal. 

The  duties  of  such  a  Congress  will  illustrate  its  importance. 
1.  To  establish  the  rules  and  rights  of  blockade.  The  law  of 
nations  is  unsettled  on  this  point  as  on  a  multitude  of  others. 
England  declared  the  whole  coast  of  France  blockaded  ;  and 
France  in  return  did  the  same  to  England,  each  without  a  navy 
sufficient  to  enforce  such  a  blockade  ;  thus  our  commerce  was 
excluded  from  both  countries.  The  same  was  done  in  the  last 
war  to  the  United  States. — 2.  To  determine  what  articles  are 
contraband  of  war.  Is  a  bar  of  iron,  or  a  barrel  of  tar  ?  Eng- 
land decides  one  wav ;  Russia  another ;  and  each  of  these  ar- 
ticles has  thus  occasioned  war.    Dispute  about  a  bar  of  iron 
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involved  Denmark  in  war  with  Sweden.  It  is  not  very  ma- 
terial which  way  the  question  is  settled  ;  but  uniformity  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  safety  of  neutral  commerce. — 3.  To  regulate 
the  right  of  searching  neutral  vessels.  Hence  our  last  war; 
for  we  are  the  only  nation  that  so  naturalizes  foreigners  as  to 
release  them  from  all  obligations  to  their  former  governments. 
-—4.  To  determine  bow  far  soldiers  may  be  enlisted  in  one  coun- 
try to  fight  against  another  at  peace  with  the  former.  On  this 
point  authors  are  silent,  or  differ.  Soldiers  have  been  raised 
in  England  to  serve  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Can  she  then  complain  of  us  for  conniving  at  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  the  Canadas  ?  Two  regiments  went  from 
England  into  Spain  to  fi^ht  for  the  party  that  would  pay  them 
most ;  and  I  knew  an  English  gentleman  that  raised  in  India 
ten  thousand  seapoys,  and  employed  them,  at  a  high  price,  in 
the  service  of  the  rajahs  that  would  reward  him  best.  When 
asked  his  reason,  he  coolly  replied,  it  was  his  business. — 5.  To 
determine  whether  we  may  trade  in  time  of  war  with  a  coun- 
try with  which  we  may  not  in  peace? — 6.  Whether  a  bellig- 
erent has  a  right  to  condemn  a  neutral  vessel  for  carrying  the 
manufactures  of  an  enemy  ?  The  French  once  condemned  an 
American  vessel  for  having  accidentally  on  board  a  single 
groce  of  English  buttons. 

A  variety  of  other  points  were  specified — ^the  rate  of  sal- 
vage; the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  cross  a  neutral  territory; 
cartels,  and  flags  of  truce ;  free  navigation  of  rivers  common  to 
several  countries  ;  the  settlement  of  boundaries  ;  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade ;  the  relinquishment  of  privateering.  All  these 
are  points  of  practical  difficulty,  and  require  a  Congress  of  Na- 
tions to  settle  them. 

Other  topics  were  touched,  a  number  of  further  considera- 
tions suggested  to  show  the  practicability  of  this  great  plan, 
and  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes  interspersed  throughout  the 
lecture.  The  bucket  of  Bologna  was  quoted  to  show  from 
what  trivial  causes  a  fierce  war  of  twenty-two  years'  duration 
may  spring  ;  and  the  views  of  Jefferson  about  the  New  York 
canal,  and  of  Franklin  respecting  the  manufacture  of  cloth  m 
this  country,  to  illustrate  the  rapidity  of  modern  improvements 
in  almost  every  thing.  Jefferson  told  Clinton,  on  examining 
his  project  of  the  great  western  canal,  that  he  was  a  century  too 
fast,  but  afterwards  acknowledged  he  had  missed  a  century  in 
his  calculations.     Franklin    wished  to  see  the  day  when  a 
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woman  could  spin  two  threads  at  once ;  and  now  a  girl  in 
Lowell  spins  a  hundred. 

We  have  given  but  a  meagre  abstract  of  the  lecture  which 
we  beard  Mr.  Ladd  deliver  on  a  Congress  of  Nations.  Our 
readers  perceive  that  it  must  have  been  extremely  rich  in 
curious  and  important  matter ;  and  the  variety  of  facts  and  an- 
ecdotes which  he  scattered  through  the  whole^  rendered  it 
equally  instructive  and  amusing. 


EXPO^nON   OF  THE   AMERICAN   PEACE   SOCIETT. 

This  exposition,  made  some  time  ago  hj  our  Secretary 
through  the  columns  of  leading  religious  newspapers,  we  began 
to  copy  in  a  late  number  of  our  work,  but  have  not  been  able 
till  now  to  finish.  We  hope  most  of  our  readers  have  already 
seen  it ;  but  we  still  think  best  to  lay  the  whole  before  our 
readers,  if  not  for  their  present  gratification,  yet  for  the  con- 
venience of  future  reference. 

n.    Its  Object. 

'  The  Constitution  of  our  Society  restricts  us  to  the  single 
object  of  international  war ;  and  we  endeavored  years  ago  to 
guard  the  community  against  confounding  the  cause  of  peace 
with  foreign  topics.  Our  object  is  to  prevent  war ;  and  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves,  as  a  Society,  required  or  permitted  to  agitate 
the  much  vexed  question,  whether  civil  government  has  a  right 
in  any  case  to  take  the  life  of  its  own  subjects.  This  point  we 
do  not  regard  as  coming  within  our  province,  but  leave  our  mem- 
bers, on  this  just  as  upon  any  other  point  in  politics,  morals  or 
religion,  to  think  as  they  please,  without  feeling  as  a  Society 
any  responsibility  for  their  opinions.'* 

*  Our  sole  object  is  the  peace  of  nations  ;  and  we  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  nothing  beyond  this  single  purpose. 
We  seek  only  to  prevent  war;  but  war  is  not  a  quarrel  be- 
tween individuals,  nor  strife  in  families  or  churches ;  not  a  par- 
ent chaslising  his  children,  or  a  teacher  his  pupils  ;  not  a  mag- 
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istrate  punishing  a  criminal  legally  sentenced  to  the  prison  or 
the  gallows ;  not  a  government  suppressing  mobs  or  insurrec- 
tions with  the  sword  of  civil  authority  ;  not  an  individual  resist- 
ing unto  death  a  highway  robber,  or  a  midnight  assassin.  On 
such  points  the  cause  of  peace,  like  that  of  temperance,  leaves 
its  friends  to  ihink  as  they  please,  without  calling  them  to  ac- 
count, or  holding  itself  accountable,  for  their  opinions.  With 
such  topics  we  have  nothing  to-  do  as  promoters  of  peace  be- 
tween nations.  Our  whole  object  is  the  abolition  of  war ;  and 
war  is  a  conflict  of  nations  by  force.  We  are  concerned 
only  with  contests  in  which  the  parties  are  nations,  and  the 
instrument  of  contention,  force  or  violence  unto  death ;  but  io 
the  case  of  a  parent  and  his  children,  of  a  teacher  and  his  pu- 
pils, of  a  traveller  and  a  highway  robber,  of  government  and  a 
criminal,  a  mob,  or  a  body  of  insurgents,  is  there  a  conflict  by 
such  an  instrument  between  nations  ?  No ;  it  is  an  affair  be- 
tween individuals,  or  between  government  and  its  own  sub- 
jects ;  relations  with  which  the  cause  of  peace,  strictly  under- 
stood, has  nothing  to  do.'* 

In  one  of  our  tracts  we  stereotyped  the  same  views.  *  All 
the  social  relations  of  mankind  may  be  reduced  to  three 
classes ; — the  relation  of  individuals  to  one  another ;  the  rela- 
tion of  individuals  to  society,  of  citizens  to  government ;  and 
the  relation  of  one  society  or  government  to  another.  The 
principles  of  peace  are  applicable  to  all  these  relations ;  but 
the  cause  of  peace  is  concerned  only  with  the  intercourse  of 
governments,  and  aims  merely  to  prevent  war  between  no- 
tions. 

Nor  is  such  a  restriction  peculiar ;  for  it  forms  the  very  basis 
of  united  action  among  the  friends  of  temperance.  The  prin- 
ciples of  that  reform  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  drink  and 
food  ;  but,  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  they  are  restricted  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  liquors.  Its  friends  may, 
each  for  himself,  extend  its  principles  as  far  as  thny  please; 
but  the  cause  itself  does  not  meddle  with  tea  or  coffee,  tobaccOi 
or  opium,  or  animal  food.  It  may  be  said,  for  it  has  been, 
that  its  principles,  if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  such  articles ;  but,  for  such  a  conclusion,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  the  friends  of  temperance  do  not,  in  their  asso- 
ciated capacity,  make  themselves  responsible.  They  go 
merely  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness ;  and,  however  ex- 
tensive or  important  may  be  the  legitimate  application  of  their 

•  Teatli  Report,  p.  7. 
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principles,  their  cause  is  concerned  with  applying  them  solely 
10  the  use  of  such  drinks  as  will  intoxicate. 

It  is  thus  with  the  cause  of  peace.  However  extensively 
applicable  its  principles  may  be,  we  aim,  as  a  society  of  peace- 
makers, at  the  application  of  them  only  to  the  conduct  of  one 
nation  towards  another,  and  shall  accomplish  our  whole  object 
by  persuading  them  to  regulate  their  intercourse  on  the  paciGc 
principles  of  the  gospel.  If  it  be  said,  that  wars  can  never 
cease  so  long  as  capital  punishments  disgrace  the  statute  books 
of  Christendom,  and  strife  continues  among  individuals,  fami- 
lies, and  churches,  we  reply  that  tea,  and  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
and  theatres,  and  gaming-houses,  are  all  so  many  incentives  to 
intemperance,  yet  no  one  deems  it  any  part  of  the  temperance 
cause  to  meddle  with  such  things. 

This  singleness  of  aim  excludes  a  variety  of  objects  which 
have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  cause  of  peace.  If  our 
only  province  is  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  our  sole  object 
the  prevention  of  international  wars,  than  we  have,  as  friends 
of  peace,  nothing  to  do  with  capital  punishments,  or  the  right 
of  personal  self-defence,  or  the  question  of  discarding  all  phys- 
ical force  from  the  government  of  states,  schools,  and  families. 
We  go  merely  against  war ;  and  war  is  a  '^  contest  by  force 
between  nations."  It  is  not  only  conflict  unto  death,  but 
conflict  between  governments  alone;  and  neither  a  parent  or 
teacher  chastising  his  child  or  his  pupil,  nor  a  father  defending 
his  family  against  the  midnight  assassin,  nor  a  traveller  resist- 
ing the  highway  robber,  nor  a  ruler  inflicting  the  penalties  of 
law  upon  a  criminal,  can  properly  be  called  war,  both  because 
in  most  of  these  cases  there  is  really  no  conflict,  and  because 
the  parties  in  them  all  are  either  individuals,  or  government  and 
individuals,  not  nations  alone.  The  cause  of  peace  is  not  en- 
cumbered with  such  cases,  but  confines  itself  to  the  single  ob- 
ject of  abolishing  the  custom  of  international  war.' 

IIL    Its  Principles. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  views  among  our  own  members ; 
but  such  diversity  we  cheerfully  tolerate,  and  discard  the  Pro- 
crustean maxim  of  forcing  every  body  into  exact  coincidence 
with  ourselves  on  all  points.  We  apply  no  tests,  and  demand 
DO  pledges,  but  insist  merely  on  cooperation  in  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate and  indispensable  means  for  the'  accomplishment  of 
our  object.  In  one  of  our  tracts  we  say,  ^if  perfect  identity  of 
views  were  necessary  to  concert  of  action,  there  could  be  no 
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such  concert  in  any  cause.  Such  identity  does  not  exist  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  or  anti-slavery,  of  Bibles,  tracts,  or  edu- 
cation, in  any  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform.  There  is 
all  the  similarity  of  views  requisite  to  union  of  efforts ;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  among  the  friends  of  peace  a  platform 
of  common  principles  sufficiently  broad  for  them  all  to  stand 
upon,  and  work  together  in  consistent,  harmonious,  effective 
cooperation. 

1.  We  all  regard  war  as  a  mass  of  evils;  as  one  of  the 
worst  scourges,  if  not  the  very  worst,  that  ever  smote  our  world : 
as  extremely  pernicious  in  all  its  appropriate  influences  on  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  mankind. — 2,  We  hold  war 
to  be  morally  wrong;  wrong  in  its  origin,  in  its  principles,  in 
its  motives,  in  its  means,  and  all  its  legitimate  results ;  as  a 
crying  offence  against  God,  and  the  chief  sin  of  all  ages  and 
and  climes.  The  whole  war-system  we  regard  as  a  tissue  of 
folly,  guilt,  and  mischief. — 3.  We  all  think  war  impossible 
without  deep  criminality  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  and  sure 
in  its  progress  to  involve  both  parties  in  a  series  of  the  worst 
crimes ;  for  every  war,  however  begun,  is  prosecuted  on  each 
side  with  essentially  the  same  feelings,  and  by  the  very  same 
deeds. — 4.  We  agree  in  our  views  concerning  the  moral  char- 
acter of  nearly  all  the  wars  that  have  ever  occurred.  We 
unite  in  condemning  every  war  of  pride  or  jealousy,  of  avarice 
or  ambition,  of  revenge,  prevention,  or  redress  ;  and  few  if  any 
other  wars  can  be  found  on  the  pages  of  secular  history. — 5. 
Even  wars  called  defensive,  not  a  few  of  us  regard  as  in  all 
cases  contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  none  of  us  allow  them  except 
as  a  last  resort  for  the  preservation  of  life ;  for,  if  any  other  ex- 
pedient, any  amount  of  injury  short  of  our  own  destruction,  will 
suffice,  the  lowest  views  of  peace  would  not  justify  a  resort  to 
the  sword. — 6.  We  think,  also,  that  nations  ought,  like  indi- 
viduals, to  regulate  their  intercourse  by  the  gospel ;  and  we 
have  only  to  ascertain  and  apply  its  principles. — 7.  Such  an 
application  of  the  gospel  to  international  intercourse  constitutes 
the  sum  of  all  the  means  we  would  employ  in  the  cause  of 

1>eace. — 8.  We  believe,  loo,  that  war  can  be  banished  entirely 
ix)m  Christian  nations ;  but  we  think  specific  means  indispen- 
sable for  the  purpose,  and  the  use  of  them  incumbent  on  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Christendom,  especially  on  the  profassed  disci- 
ples of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

We  differ,  then,  only  on  a  single  point  of  this  great  cause — 
he  moral  character  of  wars  strictly  defensive.    Even  this  dif- 
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ference  is  mainlj  theoretical ;  for  we  unite  in  condemning  most 
of  the  wars  called  defensive,  and  can  find  very  few  that  any 
friend  of  peace  would  attempt  to  justify.  We  may  disagree 
concerning  the  strict  inviolability  of  human  life,  on  the  subject 
of  capital  punishments,  respecting  the  right  of  the  magistrate 
to  use  the  sword  in  suppressing  mobs  and  insurrections ;  but 
these  points  form  no  part  of  our  cause  ;  and  it  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  views  of  its  friends  concerning  them,  than  the 
cause  of  temperance  is  for  the  religious  or  political  creed  of  its 
supporters.  We  are  concerned  solely  with  the  intercourse  of 
one  government  with  another  ;  and  these  questions  belong  not 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  but  to  the  internal  operations  of  govern- 
ment, to  its  treatment  of  its  own  subjects. 

IV.    Its  Measures. 

Our  measures  are  very  simple,  and  quite  free  from  objection. 
'  Christendom  is  our  only  field.  Our  efforts  are  restricted  to 
countries  blest  with  the  light  of  revelation  ;  and  our  hopes  will 
be  fully  realized,  when  wars  shall  cease  wherever  Christianity 
prevails. 

All  our  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  are  in- 
cluded in  a  right  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  intercourse  of 
nations.  But  communities  are  composed  of  individuals ;  and 
the  pacific  influences  of  the  gospel  must  be  brought  to  bear 
first  upon  individuals,  in  rectifying  their  views  on  this  subject, 
and  in  forming  such  a  public  sentiment  as  shall  discard  the 
war-system,  and  introduce  pacific  expedients  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  international  disputes.  Public  opinion  is  the  grand 
instrument ;  it  does  more  to  control  Christendom  than  all  her 
bayonets ;  and,  could  it  through  the  civilized  world  be  arrayed 
against  this  custom  as  it  is  now  in  New  £ngland  against  the 
kindred  practice  of  duelling,  rulers  would  soon  find  means 
enough  to  settle  their  differences  without  the  sword. 

We  would  take  the  best  measures  thus  to  change  the  war- 
sentiments  of  mankind  ;  but  we  decline,  for  many  reasons,  the 
use  of  tests  and  pledges  for  this  purpose.  1.  The  pulpit  we 
would  place  in  the  van  of  our  auxiliaries  ;  for  it  is  the  power 
of  ministers  alone  to  revolutionize  on  this  subject  the  views  of 
all  Christendom.  To  this  duty  we  would  urge  them  by  the 
strongest  motives ;  for  the  living  voice  is  needed  to  awaken 
inquiry,  and  prepare  the  way  for  all  our  other  instrumentali- 
ties.— 2.  The  press,  an  engine  of  vast  moral  power,  we  would 
set  and  keep  at  work  until,  through  books,  and  pamphlets,  and 
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tracts,  and  newspapers,  and  every  class  of  periodicals,  it  shall 
speak  in  the  ear  of  all  reading  communities  on  this  subject. 
— 3.  We  would  especially  enlist  churches  of  every  name.  We 
regard  them  as  societies  appointed  by  God  himself  for  the  uni- 
versal spread  of  peace  ;  and  they  should  all  examine  this  sub- 
ject till  their  views  are  settled,  and  then  let  the  world  know 
what  they  think  concerning  the  incompatibility  of  war  with 
tbeir  religion.  They  should  also  train  up  all  under  their >care 
in  the  principles  of  peace,  pray  much  for  its  universal  preva- 
lence, and  hold  forth  before  the  whole  world  the  light  of  their 
own  consistent  example.  Let  them  do  only  these  things,  and 
war  will  soon  cease  from  Christendom  for  ever. — 4.  We  would 
also  solicit  the  aid  of  pious  parents,  of  teachers  in  Sabbath 
schools,  and  instructors  in  all  Christian  seminaries  of  learning. 
Here  are  the  chief  nurseries  of  peace  ;  and  in  these  must  one 
day  be  trained  up  a  generation  of  such  peacemakers  as  shall 
spontaneously  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. — 5.  Still  more  do 
we  rely  on  women.  They  mould  the  character  of  the  young ; 
and,  if  they  will  infuse  the  principles  of  peace  into  every  mind 
under  their  care,  wars  must  of  necessity  cease  with  the  very 
next  generation. — 6.  The  formation  of  peace  societies  we  do 
not  urge ;  but  wherever  is  found  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
interest  sufficient  to  sustain  them  well,  we  would  encourage  a 
simple  organization. 

We  insist  on  the  necessity  of  means.  God  accomplishes  no 
ends  without  them ;  and  the  means  of  his  own  appointment  are 
just  as  necessary  for  the  spread  of  peace  as  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  Only  such  means  we  aim  to  use ;  and  we  would 
fain  keep  at  work  in  this  cause  a  system  of  operations  very  like 
those  in  the  temperance  reform.  Agents,  and  tracts,  and  pe- 
riodicals, and  other  instrumentalities,  must  be  employed  on  a 
large  scale ;  and  these  will  require,  not  so  much  money  as  the 
leading  enterprises  of  Christian  benevolence,  but  far  more  than 
most  persons  suppose.  It  would  cost  some  $5000  to  put  a 
single  tract,  at  one  cent  apiece,  in  every  family  of  New  Eng- 
land alone,  and  about  $30,000  for  the  whole  country,  besides 
a  still  larger  sum  to  sustain  such  other  instrumentalities  as  the 
cause  demands.  These  funds  must  come,  if  at  all,  from  the 
professed  friends  of  peace ;  and  the  Christian  community  ought 
to  form  plans  and  habits  of  regularly  contributing  to  this 
cause,  as  to  kindred  enterprises  of  benevolence  and  reform.' 

These  extracts  from  Our  standard  publications  will  enable 
the  community  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  American  Peace 
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Society.  The  field  it  covers  must  be  occupied  by  some 
body  ;  and  it  lies  with  the  Christian  public  to  say,  whether  it 
shall  be  occupied  by  an  organization  like  ours,  or  be  left  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  turn  it  from  its  simple  de« 
sign,  and  make  it  a  crusade  against  all  human  governments,  in- 
cluding the  Christian  church  and  ministry.  Now  is  the  time 
for  them  to  decide  the  question  by  rallying  in  support  of  the 
cause  under  the  banners  of  a  national  society  which  has  for 
years  been  steadily  earning  more  and  more  of  public  favor  and 
patronage. 


WAR   AND   THE  SABBATH. 

"  There  is  no  evidence,"  says  a  missionary  among  the  Ar- 
menians,* ''  of  the  spiritual  ruin  of  these  nominally  Christian 
churches  more  striking,  than  the  universal  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  with  them  a  day  of  revelry.  The  first  noise  that 
saluted  our  ears  this  morning,  was  that  of  the  boisterous  song, 
the  dance,  and  the  shrill  Turkish  fiddle,  arising  from  the  carousal 
of  a  wedding  celebration  in  a  neighboring  house.  But  Sabbath- 
breaking  here  is  not  merely  of  native  growth.  On  every  second 
Sabbath  a  steamer,  belonging  to  a  Christian  people,  comes  in 
from  Constantinople,  drawing  after  it  a  train  of  profanations. 
Crowds  of  natives  gather  on  the  shore,  or  in  boats,  to  see  the 
passengers,  or  witness  the  arrival.  Guns  are  frequently  fired 
both  on  board,  and  on  shore  ;  and  at  length  the  crowd  dispers- 
es to  seek  amusement  elsewhere.*' 

In  all  this  we  might  easily  produce  from  warring  Christendom 
many  a  counterpart.  Is  not  the  Sabbath  the  grand  time  for 
display  and  recreation,  even  in  peace,  to  its  four  millions  of 
soldiers  ?  Do  not  the  king  of  France,  "  His  most  Christian 
Majesty,"  and  the  king  of  England,  "  Defender  of  the  Faith 
and  Head  of  the  Church,"  select  this  sacred  day  for  the  re- 

•  Bee  MiMioiiHy  Honld,  Vol.  34,  pp.  88, 83. 
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view  of  their  troops?  Does  not  all  this  make  the  Sabbath 
"  a  day  of  revelry  ?"  Does  it  not  call  forth  "  the  song,  the 
dance,  and  the  shrill  fiddle  ?"  Does  it  not  cause  steamers  to 
run,  and  crowds  to  collect,  and  guns  to  be  fired,  and  the  most 
licentious  indulgences  to  be  greedily  sought  by  vast  multi- 
tudes? There  is  not  a  nation,  scarce  a  city  in  Christendom, 
from  which  we  could  not  gather  facts  to  make  good  every  one 
of  these  assertions. 

PARASB     ON     TH£     SABBATH. 

"  We  witnessed.  Sabbath  before  last,*'  says  the  Cincinnati 
Journal,  ''  another  of  the  frequent  violations  of  that  holy  day. 
A  sort  of  masonic  society,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Odd 
Fellows^  the  Cincinnati  Grays,  and  two  companies  of  German 
volunteers,  with  their  insignia,  arms  and  music,  paraded  through 
our  streets  in  the  time  of  the  afternoon  service  in  the  churches. 
The  pretence  for  this  parade  was  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Casey,  a 
member  of  some  of  their  companies,  on  board  the  steamboat 
Moselle.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  these  companies  have 
selected  the  Sabbath  to  display  themselves  in  the  streets  to  the 
annoyance  of  all  who  have  any  suitable  regard  for  that  day. 
With  the  Odd  Fellows  it  seems  to  be  a  favorite  day  for  their 
funeral  marches,  and  for  exhibiting  their  tawdry  badges." 

Such  parades  are  common  wherever  the  war  system  is  in 
vigorous  operation.  It  is  the  spirit  of  war  to  seek  such  dis- 
plays ;  and  all  over  Europe  the  Sabbath  is  "  the  favorite  day." 
Those  ^^  German  volunteers"  probably  acquired  the  habit 
there. 


WAR   STATISTICS. 

STATISTICS     OF     DIFFERElfT     NATIOKS. 

The  'following  table  is  compiled  from  a  French  Military 
Journal — Jour,  des  Ann.  Milit. ;  and,  though  obviously  inac- 
curate in  some  of  its  items,  it  will  nevertheless  serve  to  give  a 
comparative  view  of  different  countries  in  respect  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  their  bhabitants,  and  the  extent  of  tbelr  prepaiations, 
debts  and  expenditures  for  war. 


We  copy  these  calculations  as  we  find  them ;  but  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  certain  portions  of  the  world,  such  as  some 
of  the  South  American  Stetes,  most  of  Africa,  and  nearly  all 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  omitted ;  and  that  the  estimates 
respecting  the  population,  revenue  and  military  forces  of  Great 
Britain  and  India,  are  repeated,  or  commingled  in  a  way  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  gather  the  truth  Irom  the  data  here 
furnished.  We  give  also  the  sum  total  io  each  of  the  columns  ; 
and  we  deem  them  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  general  and  com- 
parative view. 

Pr{^OTlion  of  retejiue  and  debit  Io  the  population.     The 
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revenue,  even  with  the  omissions  in  the  table  above,  and  on 
the  supposition  of  800,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  world, 
would  average  nearly  nine  francs  to  every  person^  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  on  the  globe.  There  are  still  larger 
omissions  in  the  column  of  debts,  all  of  them  war-debts  ;  but 
the  result  would  still  make'  an  average  of  more  than  forty-five 
francs  to  every  individual. 

Mark,  also,  the  strong  contrast  between  Christian  and  un- 
evangelized  nations.  Persia,  Turkey,  Morocco,  China,  Japan 
and  Siam,  with  a  population  of  363,190,000,  expend  only 
1,472,000,000  francs,  and  have  no  debts  at  all ;  while  Christ- 
endom, with  a  number  of  inhabitants  considerably  less,  is  load- 
ed with  a  war-debt  of  more  than  35,000,000,000  francs,  and 
expends,  mainly  for  war-purposes,  5,323,412,000  ;  an  average 
more  than  6ve  times  as  great. 

Military  forces.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  compare 
Christian  with  pagan  nations  on  this  point.  Austria,  with  a 
population  of  32  millions,  has  an  army  of  more  than  270,000  ; 
and  Russia,  with  56  millions  of  people,  keeps  710,000  men 
ready  for  the  work  of  human  butchery;  while  China,  with 
more  then  300  millions,  has  only  914,000  warriors ;  a  pro- 
portion, compared  with  all  Christendom,  of  about  one  to  five. 
Russia  has  one  soldier  to  79  inhabitants;  China,  one  to  328. 

WAR     STATISTICS     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES. 

Revolutionary     War. 

Paid  out  in  sound  money, $135,193,708 

Paper  money  issned,  most  of  it  wortlileas  in  the  end, ........    359,547,027 

Borrowed  of  France, 7,962,959 

$502,703,689 
Fbom  1791  TO  1839. 

Pnblie  debt  incurred,  all  for  war, $408,090,204 

Civil  list, 37,158,047 

Foreign  intercourse, , ,  . .  ,      24,143,582 

Miscellaneous, 32,194,708 

Total  daring  the  whole  period  for  all  purposes, $842,250,891 

Here  we  find  the  civil  list — almost  the  only  department  tha 
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would  be  necessary  were  there  no  war-system — ^to  have  absorb- 
ed only  about  one  twenty'third  part  of  our  national  expenses 
during  forty-one  years !  If  we  suppose  only  one  half  of  the 
miscellaueous  expenses,  and  of  those  for  foreign  intercourse,  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  war,  the  support  of  this  system,  with 
only  three. years. of  actual  warfare,  must  have  cost  us  about 
$777,000,000  in  forty -one  years;  an  average  of  nearly 
$19,000,000  a  year,  and  full  twelve  times  as  much  as  all  the 
other  operations  of  our  government.  If  we  include  merely 
what  is  expressly  put  to  the  account  of  war,  its  expenses 
will  be  found  still  to  have  been  nine  times  as  great  as  those  for 
all  other  purposes  put  together ! 

Ill  ias7. 

Military  establbhrnent, $5,675,742 

Naval  aervico 4,268,877 

National  debt,  for  war,  of  conrae, 10,003,668 

CivU  list 2,314,829 

$22,268,116 

Only  about  one  tenth  as  much  for  the  peaceful  operations 
of  government  as  for  war-purposes ! 

Iir    1833. 

Civil  list,: $1,800,758 

Foreign  intercourse, 825,181 

MiscellaneooB, 2,451,208 

Military  establishment, 5,446,085 

Revolationary  pensions, 1,057,121 

Other  pensions ^ 127,801 

Indian  department, 1,352,420 

Navy, 8,956,870 

National  debt 17,840,809 

$84,856,698 

Here  we  have,  in  a  time  of  peace,  more  than  $30,500,000 
in  one  form  and  another  for  war-purposes ;  seventeen  times 
as  much  as  for  civil  offices,  and  about  ten  times  as  much  as  for 
all  other  objects ! 

Tv    1837. 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercoarse  and  miscellaneous, $5,524,258 

Military  purposes, 19,417,274 

Naval  establishment, , 6,852,059 

Total,  with  small  items  added  to  the  above, .$81,815,410 
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Here  ure  find  more  than  ^96,000,000  spent  upon  the  war- 
system,  and  probably  less  than  one-eighth  of  this  sum  for  neces- 
sary and  useful  purposes. 

Ih  1838,    DUBJHO    THS    WIMMT    TRRSB    qUAmTSM. 

Civil  list,  foreign  intereoorae,  and  misceUanaoof , $4,029,674 

Military  pnrpoiea, 15,78l,82S 

Navy. 4,825,66» 

Total  for  all  pnqioaei, $28,427,218 

The  round  estimate  for  the  remaining  quarter  is  ^19,000,* 
000 ;  and,  if  the  war-expenses  have  been  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, we  have  wasted  the  last  year  about  ijfilfiOOflOO  upon 
this  system  of  violence  and  blood ;  more  than  thirty  times 
as  much  as  the  average  annual  expenses  for  the  civil  opera- 
tions of  our  government  from  1791  to  1839.  We  leave 
the  reader  to  malse  hb  own  comments,  and  draw  inferences 
for  himself. 


AN  ADDRESS, 


Ihiivtrtd  brfort  Ihs  Peace  Sodtly  cf  Amkertt  College^  Jvly  4,  1888,  hy 

Rev,  R.  P.  Stbbbiks. 

Pottce  Societies  have  been  organized  in  most  of  the  New  England 
colleges ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  our  friends  iq  the  flourishing  sem* 
inary  at  Amherst  setting  an  example  so  worthy  of  universal  imita* 
tion  as  that  of  devoting  our  national  anniversary  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  We  trust  their  example  will  be  followed  until  peace,  instead 
of  war,  shall  be,  throughout  our  land,  the  inspiring  theme  on  eyery 
return  of  that  day;  and  if  they  should  always  be  so  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  an  advocate,  we  are  quite  sure  they  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  sustaining  the  interest  of  such  an  annual  celebration. 

The  address  before  us  is  worthy  of  being  transferred  entire  to  our 
pages ;  but  we  can  give  only  a  brief  analysis,  and  a  few  extracts. 
It  first  illustrates  <fte  finfK»/tcy  o/'iMxr,  but  dwells  chiefly  ontftetneonns- 
tency  of  war  unOi  Chririianity^  as  ''opposites  in  the  sentiments  which 
they  cherish,  in  the  principles  of  moral  obligation  which  they  estab- 
lish, and  in  the  standard  of  true  greatness  which  they  erect ;"  points 
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illustrated  with  great  force,  and  put  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
in  any  candid  mind. 

MISTAKEN  MEANS  OP  PEACE. 

^  Whatever  may  be  true  in  respect  to  the  benefit  of  a  standing 
army  to  preserve  internal  peace  in  despotic  governments,  in  our 
own,  a  military  establishment,  especially  a  militia  system,  would  be 
of  no  avail.  The  very  soldiers  would  be  a  part  of  the  people,  and 
tliey  would  be  the  very  ones  on  whom  this  iron  police  ought  to  ope- 
rate; the  very  ones  to  feel  the  effect  of  a  power  which  they  alone 
possess,  and  which,  of  course,  they  would  not  put  forth  to  their  own 
ruin.  The  idea  that  we  need  an  army,  an  organized  militia,  to  pre- 
serve internal  peace,  is  no  less  preposterous,  than  that  we  need  an 
asti'onomer  to  regulate  the  sun.  And  yet  in  old  Massachusetts,  we 
pay  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  annually,  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  support  of  the  militia,  to  protect  you  and  me  from 
our  neighbors.  Yes,  you  were  spurned,  when  you  kneeled  at  the 
door  of  the  legislature,  and  begged  for  a  covenng  to  shelter  you, 
when  you  asked  for  food  for  the  mind,  when  you  asked  for  the 
means  of  exalting  the  immortal  spirit  into  communion  with  truth, 
while  we  pay  thirty  thousand  dollars  every  year,  for  polishing 
swords,  grinding  bayonets,  and  scouring  cannon !  Spirit  of  free- 
dom, where  art  thou  fled!  Genius  of  literature,  which  divided  the 
children's  bread  to  build  a  school-house  in  the  wilderness,  hast  thou 
lefl  these  hills  for  ever !  I  arn  not  speaking  of  fancies  of  my  own.  I 
am  stating  naked  truths ;  truths  which  you  here  feel.  I  would  give 
more  for  one  school-house  to  protect  my  rights  against  force,  than 
for  a  regiment  of  soldiers ;  I  would  give  more  for  one  young  man, 
well  educated  within  these  halls,  to  protect  me  against  violence, 
than  for  a  troop  of  lancers.  Force  in  our  country  is  powerless. 
Truth  is  omnipotent ;  and  on  it  alone  can  we  rely. 

Spend  the  money,  which  we  now  squander  for  warlike  prepara- 
tion, in  educating  the  hundred  thousand  voters  who  cannot  read  the 
constitution  of  our  country,  nor  write  their  own  names,  and  we 
should  then  be  safe.  Better  sell  our  arsenals  and  muskets,  our  war- 
ships and  swords,  and  buy  spelling-books,  and  turn  our  generals  and 
commodores  into  school-masters,  if  we  wish  to  prepare  for,  and 
keep  peace,  than  increase  our  army  and  navy  as  we  are  doing.  I 
never  had  a  doubt  but  that  in  our  quarrel  with  France,  we  should 
have  had  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,  had  we  been  ready 
for  it.  Had  our  coast  been  lined  with  ships  of  war,  like  blood 
hounds  ready  to  slip  from  the  leash,  the  deep  would  now  be  rever- 
berating with  the  roar  of  our  cannon,  and  be  stained  with  the  blood 
of  our  fathers  and  brothers.  Our  commanders  knew  we  should  be 
beaten  for  Ave  years  if  we  began,  and  they  had  no  desire  to  fight 
unless  they  could  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  glory.  To  prevent  war,  be 
unprepared  for  it ;  so  when  the  passions  are  up,  they  will  have 
time  to  subside,  ere  we  can  act  A  warlike  spirit  and  preparation  is 
the  most  active  and  deadly  foe  of  peace.  Who  is  the  peaceful  man ; 
be  who  carries  his  dirk  and  pistols,  or  he  who  is  unarmed,  and  care- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  his  duties?  Is  not  the  man  with  a  bowie 
knife  looking  out  for  insult,  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
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courage?  Who  are  the  quarrelsome  members  of  society?  Are 
they  Dot  our  boxers  and  fighters  ?  In  what  neighborhood  would  you 
prefer  to  live  for  safety's  sake ;  in  that  where  knives  and  dirks  were 
worn  and  used,  or  in  that  where  no  such  weapons  were  named  or 
known  ?  The  spirit  of  war — ^tbe  military  spirit,  is  the  one  for  us  to 
fear ;  it  is  the  one  which  will  plunge  us  into  blood. 

The  boast  which  war  makes,  that  it  defends  us  from  insult  and 
attack  from  abroad,  is  equally  false  as  the  assertion,  that  it  preserves 
peace  at  home.  What  nation  has  been  prepared  for  war,  which  has 
not  had  war?  The  best  preparations  are  attended,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  make  and  possess  them,  with  a  desire  to  use  them ;  and 
so  far  are  they,  as  we  have  already  observed,  from  protecting  us, 
that  they  excite  us  to  try  our  power,  and  show  how  brave  we  are. 
Besides,  to  attack  a  nation  which  is  well  defended,  if  there  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  success,  or  even  of  a  noble  failure,  is  a  greater  glory  than 
to  l)eat  down  the  defenceless,  and  tread  upon  the  fallen.  Nothing 
but  the  deepest  meanness  could  iuduce  a  nation  to  attack  a  defence- 
less people,  whose  only  preparation  for  insult  was  a  spirit  of  for- 
E'veness,  whose  only  return  for  wrong  was  a  kiss.  No  laurels  would 
)  gathered  on  such  a  field  as  this,  and  the  commander  who  should 
be  sent  to  crush  to  the  dust  such  a  people,  would  shoot  himself  for 
shame.  It  is  not  in  human  nature,  unless  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth 
of  infamy  and  debasement,  to  insult  and  mock  and  destroy  the 
weak  and  defenceless.  Innocence  is  clothed  with  triple  steel.  I 
say,  then,  that  war  and  all  its  boaste<l  heraldry,  is  a  poor  and  weak 
means  of  protection  from  abroad.  Justice  is  stronger  than  ram- 
parts ;  innocence  is  mightier  than  armies ;  forgiveness  is  fleeter  than 
swill  ships.  Let  nations  guard  themselves  with  these  virtues, — let 
them  not  prepare  to  deluge  the  land  with  blood  upon  every  trivial, 
supposed  insult,  and  the  east  and  west  would  join  hands  together, 
and  sit  down  in  peace  under  the  olive  tree." 

WAR   IN   COriTaAST   WITH   THE   GOSPEL. 

**  War  tells  us  to  cherish  hatred  towards  those  whom  Christianity 
commands  us  to  love.  What  would  be  said  to  you  by  an  army, 
were  you  to  exhort  them,  upon  the  eve  of  a  battle,  to  love  their  ene- 
mies, to  cherish  feelings  of  good-will  towards  those  whom  they 
were  about  to  destroy  ?  Would  not  many  a  lip  of  scorn  be  curled 
at  your  weakness  and  folly  ?  Would  you  not  be  told  that  such  doc- 
trine would  do  for  the  djurcb,  not  for  the  battle-field, — ^for  cravens, 
not  men, — for  pietists,  not  heroes  ?  Would  not  the  commander-in- 
chief  order  you  to  be  seized  for  preaching  treachery  to  his  troops? 

1  ask  again,  where  in  the  code  of  war  do  you  find  the  broad,  deep, 
unbounded  love  of  the  New  Testament  inculcated  to  the  soldiery  ? 
Are  they  not  commanded  to  kill  their  foes  ?  Are  they  not  permitted, 
yea,  taught,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  enemies  ?  Of  what 
nature  is  that  spirit,  which  burns  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  fight 
for  hire — and  most  who  do  fight  are  thus  situated, — who  sell  them- 
selves to  the  highest  bidder  to  be  shot  at,  and  shoot  at  others  for  a 
few  cents  a  day  ?  What  is  the  feeling  predominant  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  young  heroes  who  rush  to  the  sound  of  slaughter,  wherever 
it  may  be  heard  ?    Is  it  the  spirit  of  love,  the  feeling  of  forgiveneas  ? 
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Can  there  be  love,  love  that  endureth  all  things,  and  thinketh  no  evi], 
in  the  bosom  of  chat  man  who  returns  from  the  field  exulting  in  the 
death  of  his  foe  ?  Go  to  the  army,  and  hear  the  prayers  that  are 
there  offered,  and  tell  me  what  spirit  he  is  of,  who  prays  that  the 
aim  of  the  musket  may  secure  its  victim,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
be  the  requiem  of  thousands,  and  the  sea  weeds  be  the  winding- 
sheet  of  men?  Are  these  the  sentiments  of  Christianity?  Is  this  the 
spirit  which  it  inculcates  ?  Far  from  it  It  was  the  spirit  of  our 
ffreat  exemplar,  to  ask  his  Father^s  blessing,  not  his  curse,  u|ion  his 
foes.  Hear  him  pour  forth  his  deep  sympathy  for  Jerusalem.  He 
prayed  for  those  who  nailed  him  to  the  cross.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  those  the  feelings  which  it  cherishes ;  those  the  senti- 
ments which  it  utters.  But  in  war  the  maddest  passions  must  be 
waked  and  kept  excited,  the  most  revengeful  feelings  be  set  on  fire, 
and  kept  burning.  This  is  not  the  place  to  quote  from  history,  to 
prove  this  to  be  the  fact  in  respect  to  war.  1  am  speaking  to  those 
who  know  what  the  records  of  human  strife  say  upon  this  subject 
And  to  you  I  appeal  fearlessly — I  ask  without  a  doubt  respecting  the 
answer  you  will  give.  Is  not  this  statement  true?  The  page  is 
black  with  a  description  of  the  worst  passions — the  annals  of  war, 
are  one  continued  record  of  burning  hate,  revenge  and  enmity  fes- 
tering in  the  bosom,  or  exerting  their  desolating  power  abroad  upon 
the  foe." 

^ How  can  love  consist  in  doing  harm,  unmixed  harm?  *Love,' 
says  Paul,  *  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbor.'  Did  not  Christ  rebuke 
the  disciples  who  wished  to  call  down  fire  on  the  village  of  Samaria  ? 
Did  he  ever  encourage  them  to  do  evil,  to  perform  deeds  of  the  ut- 
most malignity,  that  they  might  thereby  cherish  feelings  of  love, 
long-sufifering  and  kindness  ?  Such  a  doctrine  never  fell  from  his 
lips.  It  is  contrary  to  philosophy  both  human  and  divine.  What ! 
encourage  men  to  mangle  and  hew  each  other  to  pieces  to  cherish 
the  spirit  of  love !  Lead  out  men  to  fight,  array  them  face  to 
face,  teach  them  to  call  each  other  hard  names,  to  gash  and  shoot 
each  other,  to  make  them  forgiving,  tender-hearted !  Tell  it  not  to 
human  beings  that  men  who  are  stabbing  the  heart,  who  are  plung- 
ing the  bayonet  into  the  bosoms  of  their  fellow-men,  are  filled  with 
love." 

^  The  trade  of  the  warrior  is  to  injure ;  his  sworn  duty  is  to  harm ; 
his  office,  to  destroy.  It  may  be  said,  and  probably  will  be  said, 
that  this  evil  is  done  that  good  may  come  out  of  it.  Do  evil  that 
good  may  come !  Not  so  thought  Paul.  This  is  the  rule  of  Chris- 
tianity, do  good,  good  only,  unmixed  good.  Does  one  change  the 
ground  of  debate,  and  say,  that  it  is  no  evil  to  war  ?  We  reply,  the 
very  argument  we  are  now  urging,  shows  it  to  be  an  evil ;  for  it  is 
doing  harm,  not  good  to  those  who  injure  us.  This  is  the  avowed, 
the  declared  purpose  of  war.  It  is  to  harm,  to  injure,  to  kill.  It  is 
to  desolate  the  fruitful  field ;  to  return  famine  instead  of  harvest ; 
blood  instead  of  treasure,  to  the  laborer.  Follow  with  me  the  track 
of  a  victorious  army.  Why  do  I  call  it  victorious  ?  Because  deso- 
lation, misery  and  death  are  in  its  path.  See  the  fertile  fields  waste, 
the  ravaged  village  smouldering  in  ruins ;  birds  of  prey  uttering 
their  cries,  hastening  to  devour;  children  flying,  imploring  the  pro- 
tection of  their  pale  and  trembling  mothers  who  are  themselves 
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exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  and  fear  life  more  than 
death ;  sons  gnawing  the  ground  in  the  agony  of  the  death-struggle ; 
fathers  lifting  up  imploring  hands  for  protection,  only  to  be  pinned 
to  tlie  earth  with  the  bayonet;  husbands  begging  for  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter, or  praying  to  be  run  through  with  the  sword,  to  relieve  them 
from  their  misery,  their  excruciatingtorture ;  groans  from  the  man- 
gled, and  wails  from  the  expiring.  This  is  war ;  these  are  the  deeds 
of  love  which  are  performed  on  the  batile-field ;  this  is  the  mercy 
which  exercises  its  kind  offices  in  war ;  this  is  the  forgiveness  which 
soldiers  offer  to  their  enemies." 

^  Go  with  me  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  an  arena 
of  the  worst  passions  which  burn  in  the  human  bosom ;  tell  me  if 
Christ's  religion  teaches  men  to  do  this ;  tell  me  if  he  taught 
the  sword  to  devour,  the  fire  to  burn,  the  bullet  to  mangle 
God's  image ;  tell  me  if  loving  ever  covered  a  field  with  slaughter, 
with  the  dead  and  dying;  if  praying  for  those  who  injure  us  ever 
carried  pain  to  the  domestic  circle,  and  caused  widows  and  orphans  to 
pour  forth  tears  like  water.  Go  with  me  to  the  hospitals,  and  see  the 
misery  which  war  brings  with  it,  and  tell  me  whether  it  be  an  angel 
from  heaven  or  a  fiend  from  the  pit ;  tell  me  wjiether  Christianity 
ever  achieved  such  deeds  of  darkness,  spread  such  a  curtain  of 
sackcloth  over  human  prospects !"    ' 

**  Look  at  that  majestic  ship, '  walking  like  a  thing  of  life,'  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  its  sails  all  white  as  love,  kissing  the  sky. 
See  the  thousand  human  beings  on  board,  their  bosoms  swelling 
high  with  hope,  their  hearts  beating  with  pride.  In  the  distance,  a 
flag  is  seen  streaming  upon  the  edge  of  the  waters.  It  is  the  ene- 
my's. The  running  to  and  fro — the  bustle — the  confusion — the  im- 
Srecations  upon  the  foe — the  oath — the  curse — tell  what  deeds  of 
arkness  are  to  be  done.  One  short  hour  is  enveloped  in  smoke,  and 
that  beautiful  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  waves.  Its  snowy  canvass 
is  torn  and  stripped — its  deck  slippery  with  human  blood — fragments 
of  human  bodies  strewed  every  where — the  sea  is  crimson  with  the 
current  of  life — the  cockpit  filled  with  those  who  are  worse  than 
dead,  enduring  every  extremity  of  torture.  Now  a  smile  of  joy  lights 
up  the  distorted  features  of  these  mangled  victims;  word  is  passed 
that  the  enemy's  ship  is  foundering — a  shout  of  victory  goes  up 
from  those  parched  and  dying  lips,  and  they  go  down,  victor  and 
vanquished,  a  thousand  fathoms  into  the  boiling  ocean.  What  a 
triumph  this !  What  a  work  is  this  for  Christian  hands  to  be  engag- 
ed in !  What  a  dying  hour  is  this  for  a  disciple  of  the  Prince  of 
peace !  What  a  rejoicing  is  this  to  be  uttered  by  the  lips  of  one 
who  professes  to  be  a  follower  of  him  who,  when  reviled,  reviled  not 
again !  What  a  condition  in  which  to  meet  him  who  died  for  bis 
foes !  Need  I  pause  to  ask  whether  feelings  which  produce  such 
actions,  which  call  forth  such  sentiments,  which  can  triumph  in 
another's  misery  and  ruin,  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  commands  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  as  we  hope 
to  be  forgiven^of  God  ;  which  tells  us  to  pray  for  those  who  despite- 
fully  use  us,  and  persecute  us  ?  Christianity  cannot  be  uttered  in 
the  same  breath  with  war,  without  sullying  its  unspotted  purity." 

Here  are  specimens  of  the  address  before  us ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
inform  our  readers  that  such  bold  and  eloquent  advocates  of  peace 
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are  fast  increasing  in  our  country.  Not  a  few  of  them,  our  author 
among  the  rest,  are  expected  to  enrich  our  pages  with  their  contri- 
butions ;  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  cause 
shall  rally  in  its  support  the  master-minds  of  all  Christendom,  and 
its  whole  literature  shall  become  a  literature  of  peace,  purity  and 
love. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Extr^cUfrom  a  Utter  ofRiv.  J.  Hargrbayes,  Cor,  fifec.  of  Hu  London 

Feaet  Society,  to  Wii^liam  Laod,  Esq. 

Waltrak  Ahbbt,  Sept.  19, 1838. 

Last  April  I  delivered  lectorea  in  some  principal  towns,  viz.,  Hertford,  Bald- 
rack,  Gainsborouffh,  Doncaster  and  Hull.  They  were  well  attended,  and 
well  received,  and  seemed  to  make  a  good  and  strong  impression.  The 
Friends  in  Baldrock  sobseqaently  sent  me  a  letter,  accompanied  with  a  vote  of 
thanks,  numerously  sipied,  expressing  their  approbation.  The  signatarea 
included  Churchmen,  Methodists,  Independents,  and  those  of  note  in  society^ 
At  Doncaster,  the  attendance  was  the  largest;  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
a  clergyman  rose  to  offer  some  objections,  but  was  prevented  by  the  meeting. 
We  parted  to  meet  the  next  day  for  discussion;  but  when  he  came, he  declined 
to  enter  verbally  upon  the  sobject,  and  gave  me  his  remarks  in  writing.  These, 
with  my  reply,  subsequently  appeared  in  the  public  papers.  During  that 
journey,  I  had  an  opportunity,  as  an  entire  stranger,  of  vindicating  the  peace 
principle  in  a  steam  vessel,  before  a  large  company  that  opposed  it,  and  have 
reason  to  hope  that  good  was  done.  Opponents  sometimes  become  converts, 
if  not  at  the  moment,  yet  afterwards.  Mr.  Beverly  (a  consklerable  author),  I 
recollect,  once  at  Scarborough,  raised  the  same  objections  to  my  views  as  the 
clergyman  at  Doncaster;  but  he  now,  in  his  writings,  vindicates  our  views. 
The  canse  is  progressing,  and  I  think  much  more  rapidly,  than  at  any  former 
period.  Mr.  Harris,  the  author  of  a  most  popular  work  called  Mammon  (a 
prize  essay),  has  spoken  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Williams,  also,  advocates  its  princi- 
ples. He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the  most  useful,  missionary 
of  the  present  times.  He  labors  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Mr.  Medhurst, 
missionary  from  China,  has  also  to  me  given  his  sentiments  in  our  favor.  He 
also  advocated  the  cause  at  our  last  annual  meeting.  The  Patriot  newspaper 
admits  into  its  columns  a  defence  of  the  Peace  Society.  The  Evangelical 
Magazine,  which  I  have  previously  considered  as  closed  against  us,  has  ad- 
mitted this  month  an  article  containing  fourteen  questions,  which  appear 
condemnatory  of  war,  remarking,  however,  that  on  these  inquiries  they  express 
no  opinion.  The  Baptist  Macazine  for  this  month  has  also  an  article  highly 
favorable  to  the  paci6c  principle.  The  committee  have  long  been  seeking 
for  a  suitable  person  to  lecture,  establish  auxiliaries,  and  revive  those  already 
in  existence.  Mr.  David  Moses  is  now  employed  by  them  on  probation.  He 
has  delivered  several  lectures  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  of  which  I  have 
heard  a  favorable  account 

Raising  your  standard  will  promote  the  canse,  as  it  will  provoke  opposition, 
and  promote  discussion.  But  it  should  be  raised,  not  on  account  only,  or 
chiefly,  of  its  aiding  the  cause,  but  because  truth  requires  it,  let  consequences 
be  what  they  may. 

Dr.  Allen's  opposition  will  do  good,  and  canse  many  to  think  who  perhaps 
wonkl  not,  without  that  stimulus,  have  ever  taken  the  .iiatter  into  their  con- 
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sideration.  Troth  coarts  discQuion.  Agitation  will  befriend  us.  f ^et  men  of 
learning  and  lalenta  enter  the  6el(^  ogainst  us,  we  treorible  not.  We  belieTe 
our  priucipies  founded  in  truth,  and  that  they  and  the  Bible  moitt  stand  or  fid] 
together.  Hence  we  are  invulnerable  in  our  vital  parts.  Let  us  keep  to  ibe 
point,  all  war  is  sinful.  Let  war  be  called  by  whatever  name  it  may,  it  b 
unjust  and  unnecessary.  Self-defence  to  maintain  our  rights,  to  avenge 
wrongs,  to  support  the  weak,  and  many  other  pretences,  may  be  advanced 
and  pleaded  to  justify  what  is  called  defensive  war;  but  they  are  all  mere  hu- 
man devices,  and  will  not  bear  examination  in  the  light  of  (he  New  Testament 
Suppositions,  influences, consequences,  &c.,  are  brought  forward  sometimes, 
in  a  startling  light;  but  let  us  turn  to  the  Bible,  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
even  if  we  could  not  answer  their  supposed  consequences,  we  shall  find  onr- 
selves  upon  a  rock  which  cannot  be  moved. 

Your  letter  I  sent  to  Mr.  Brockway  soon  after  it  reached  me,  and  I  rather 
think  he  took  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  wish  it  may  move  oiir  committee  to  get  up 
petitions,  and  to  induce  the  auxiliaries  to  get  op  petitions  to  Parliament  to 
propose  to  other  nations  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  to  settle  international  di»- 
putes,  without  appeal  to  arms.  The  plan  is  so  feasible  and  rational,  that  I 
should  think,  that  it  would  be  approved  by  every  considerate  mind.  A  vol- 
nme  of  our  tracts  has,  I  believe,  been  presented  to  the  distinguished  foreigners 
who  have  come  over  to  the  coronation  of  our  young  Queen,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. They  have  been  professedly  kindly  received,  and  have  been  acknowl- 
edged by  kind  and  friendly  replies,  especially  by  Marshal  Soult.  Some  or  all 
of  these  answers  will  appear  in  the  Herald. 


Further  ixtracU  from  Mr.  LaddU  Letter. 

Niw  You,  Dec.  5,  1838. 

I  have  visited,  several  times,  the  theological  seminary  here.  There  are 
several  warm  peace  men  there,  and  they  sent  a  committee  to  request  of  the 
faculty  leave  for  me  to  lecture  to  the  scholars,  but  they  were  put  off  by  what 
I  think  a  misconstruction  of  the  laws.  Itivas  no  more  than  I  expected;  but  it 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  refused  by  a  theological  seminary. 

Last  night  there  was  a  sermon  on  Peace  preached  at  the  universalist  meeting 
house.  I  was  too  much  engaged  to  be  present.  I  understood  that  about  40 
aignatures  to  the  petition  were  procured. 

1  have  accomplished  one  good  thing  for  the  cause  of  peace  since  1  have  been 
in  the  city.  An  application  has  been  made  to  me  by  the  Ejcecutive  Committee 
of  the  **  American  Society  for  the  Difibsion  of  Useful  Knowledge"  for  a 
peace  book  for  their  library  which,  if  they  like,  they  are  to  stereotype.  lo  this 
way,  the  principles  of  peace  will  in  a  few  yeara  be  presented  to  the  minds  of 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  children  in  this  country,and,if  they  inter- 
change publications  with  the  society  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  to  an  equal 
number  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  second  titne  I  have  had  an  invitation  of 
the  kind  from  this  society,  informal  in  both  instances,  it  is  true,  but  made  io 
such  a  way  as  to  be  sure.  I  have  had  similar  applications  from  two  other 
quarters.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  the  cause  go  ahead  rapidly  is,  time  and 
money.  I  am  willing  to  give  mine,  but  mine  is  not  enough.  **  The  harvest 
truly  u  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few." 

I  have  seen  two  letters  to  Origan  Bachelor,  Srcretary  of  the  N.  Y.  Peace 
Society ;  one  from  the  Mexican  minister,  in  Spanish,  enclosing  one  hundred 
dollars  for  thoN.  Y.  Peace  Society,  with  many  thanks  for  the  instrumentality  of 
that  Society  in  preventing  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
their  endeavor  to  get  our  government  to  mediate  between  Mexico  and  France. 
The  other  is  from  the  French  minister,  and  is  a  polite  acknowledgment  of  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  mediation  of  our  government  between  France  and 
Mexico,  but  declining  any  committal. 
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Dec  6.  The  celebrated  Joseph  John  Gurney  is  in  this  city,  and  yesterday 
I  sent  him  a  note  desiring  to  know  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  me  to 
call  upon  him.  In  answer,  he  invited  himself  to  breakfast  this  morning  at  Dr. 
Cock*s  whose  hospitality  I  have  enjoyed  ever  since  I  arrived  in  the  city.  You 
may  depend  on  it,  I  improved  every  moment  of  the  time.  My  object  was  to 
intercut  him  in  the  peace  cause  generally,  and  to  get  him  to  induce  the  Friends 
in  this  country  to  akl  the  cause  of  peace,  and  in  England  to  help  on  with  the 
Congress  of  Nations.  Without  my  asking  him  for  any  thing,  he  gave  me  one 
hundred  dollars,  eipressly  for  publishing  the  essays  on  n  Congresm  of  Nationa. 
This  is  the  third  hundred  dollar  subscriber  which  we  have  to  this  work;  but 
aAer  all  it  drags  heavily. 

Mr,  Ladd^s  visit  to  Princeton, 

PHiLiLDBLPRiA,  Dec.  94,  1838. 

Mt  dear  Friend, — I  left  New  York  on  the  14th  inst  on  my  way  to  the 
South.  As  I  was  to  pass  within  nine  miles  of  Princeton,  I  felt  "  my  mind  ex- 
ercised,** as  the  Friends  would  say,  to  visit  that  important  station.  Accord- 
ingly, I  left  the  cars  at  Whitestown,  and  took  the  stage  wagon  for  Princeton, 
and  arrived  about  7  o*clock. 

As  soon  as  I  had  supped,  I  set  out  to  call  on  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D., 
Prof,  of  Eccl.  Hist,  and  Ch.  Gov.  When  I  reflected  on  the  difficulty  which  I 
had,  when  I  was  here  before,  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  gain  admittance 
for  the  cause  of  Peace  in  this  theological  seminary,  1  must  acknowledge  that  I 
bad  great  misgivings;  bnt  **  never  despair,'*  is  the  motto  which  I  inscribe  on 
my  banners.  Dr.  Miller  is  every  accomplished  gentleman,  and  he  received  me 
with  great  cordiality.  He  said  he  could  not  go  with  us  in  opposing  war  in 
every  supposabie  case;  but  he  frankly  admitted  that  there  never  had  been  a 
war  since  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  in  which  its  precepts  had  not  been 
violated  on  both  skies,  and  he  gave  tiis  free  consent  that  I  should  lecture  to  the 
students,  but  wished  me  to  call  on  Dr.  Alexander. 

The  next  morning  I  called  on  Dr.  Alexander,  the  Professor  of  Didactic  and 
Polemic  Theology,  who  at  once  consented  to  my  request,  and  I  appointed  that 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  He  said  be  would  give  notice  to  his  clasa,  and  see 
that  notice  was  given  to  others.  On  my  return,  on  looking  for  Dr.  Miller,  to 
advise  of  the  time  appointed,  I  found  him  in  his  lectuie  room,  and  I  attended 
an  excellent  lecture  on  sacred  chronology.  After  the  lecture  he  walked  with 
me  to  the  college  to  introduce  me  to  the  Rev.  James  Camahan,  the  president, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Maclean,  the  vice  president.  They  were  not  at  home;  but  I 
afterwards  found  them,  and  Mr.  Maclean  kindly  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  to 
spend  the  time  1  remained  at  Princeton  at  his  house.  Indeed,  1  have  foaod 
the  most  abundant  hospitality  ever  since  I  left  my  residence  at  Port«- 
mouth,  and  have  not  had  occasion  to  spend  a  single  day  at  any  public  hoaae, 
though  1  have  sometimes  done  so,  in  hopes  of  greater  usefulness. 

I  held  my  lecture  in  the  Oratory  of  the  theological  seminary,  and  foond  it 
well  filled.  Dra.  Miller  and  Alexander  were  present,  and  Mr.  Maclean.  Dr. 
Miller  requested  the  scholars  to  stop  after  the  lecture,  and,  as  I  supposed  he 
wished  to  criticise  it,  I  retired.  I  afterwards  understood,  that  he  entirely  ap- 
proved of  all  that  I  had  said.  I  took  my  tea  with  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Profea- 
sor  of  Ori.  and  Bib.  Lit.,  who  is  ill,  and  he  invited  me  to  repeat  my  visit  to 
Princeton.  These  three  Profesaors  agree  with  as  in  practice,  bat  differ  a  little 
in  principle,  and  are  willing  to  have  the  subject  discussed.  If  every  one  who 
is  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Peace  would  do  tomething  in  his  own  way,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles,  the  work  would  soon  be  done. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  which  is  almoat  the  only 
Sabbath  on  which  I  have  not  preached  since  our  anniversary  in  May  last;  but 
I  heard  an  excellent  sermoD,  in  the  chapel  of  the  theological  seminary,  by  Dr. 
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Alexander,  from  the  wordi  of  oarSaTioor,  recorded  in  John  1:  47,  *'  Behold 
an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."  If  I  had  wanted  a  sermon  to 
encoarace  me  in  carrying  on  an  unpopolar  work  of  God,  I  could  scarcely  have 
asked  lor  a  better  one.  The  sermon  was  entirely  extempore,  and  was  very 
superior  both  in  matter  and  delivery.  There  is  here  no  afternoon  sermon.  In 
the  evening,  I  heard  an  excellent  discourse,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  by  the 
Rev.  John  fireckenridge,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Mission- 
ary Instructk>n,  from  Phil.  2:  4,  **  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, bet 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others,**  in  which  I  thought  he  went  the  whole 
length  of  our  peace  principles.  I  afterwards  called  at  hu  housOy  but  did  not 
find  him  at  home.  I  lefl  him  Dymond,  and  some  other  tracts.  I  likewise 
called  on  the  Rev.  Addison  Alexander,  associate  instructor  in  the  department 
of  Ori.  and  Bib.  Lit,  who,  I  understood,  had  preached  a  peace  sermon  last 
thanksgiving  day. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  according  to  appointment,  I  delivered  a  lecture  on  a 
Congress  of  Natk>ns  in  the  college.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  so  was  the 
attention,  and  I  hope  good  was  dono.  I  did  not  circulate  the  petition  for  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  as  I  intended,  either  in  the  seminary  or  in  the  college^ 
because  I  understood,  that  the  instructors  were  unfavorable  to  such  a  measure, 
and  I  think  we  ought  always  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  faculty  in  our  semi- 
naries.  On  Thursday  I  took  the  stage  for  Philadelphia,  having  **  finished  my 
ministry  '*  in  Princeton,  as  the  Friends  would  say,  and  in  mercantile  language, 
**  having  done  a  pretty  good  business."  I  distributed  many  of  our  peace 
tracts,  and  left  about  forty  Dymonds  with  Mr.  Rufus  Taylor,  a  theological 
student,  who  had  heard  me  lecture  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  is  a  thorough-going 
peace  man,  who  promised  to  distribute  them  to  advantage.  I  also  held  discus- 
sions with  some  of  the  students,  but  not  so  many  as  I  desired.  I  also  left 
with  Mr.  Taylor  a  set  of  the  Herald  of  Peace,  and  a  full  set  of  the  English 
tracts. 

I  said  I  did  a  good  business  in  Princeton.  I  meant  in  a  moral,  not  a  pecu- 
niary, sense;  for  I  did  not  get  a  cent  of  money  there,  and  I  did  not  asliiL 
It  is  very  distressing  to  have  to  go  with  the  olive-branch  in  one  hand,  and  the 
contribution-box  in  the  other.  If  our  friends  who  have  been  long  indoctrina- 
ted in  the  principles  of  Peace,  do  not  help  us,  what  are  we  to  expect  from 
new  converts  ?  As  you  observe  in  your  fast,  *  Our  friends  mwi  come  more 
promptly  to  our  aid,  or  1  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  get  along.*  We  have 
done  more,  according  to  the  help  afforded  us,  than  any  other  society  that  ever 
attempted  to  change  |iublic  opinran  on  any  subject;  but  what  can  we  do  with- 
out means  ?  Give  us  the  means,  and  we  will  soon  change  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  for  **  the  truth  is  great  and  it  will  prevail  ;**  but  if  it  be  never  presented 
it  can  never  prevail.  If  the  tempest  of  war  should  again  come  over  our  land, 
and  sweep  away  our  literary  and  theological  seminaries,  and  our  Bible,  tract, 
and  missionary  societies,  what  can  ihey  say,  who  have  never  prayed  the  Lord 
to  **  do  as  he  hath  said,"  and  cause  the  swords  to  be  beaten  into  plouehshaies  ? 
Your  fellow-laborer  in  the  cause  of  peace,  Wm.  Lads. 
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SAFETY  OF  PACinC  PRINCIPLES.* 

BT  T.  C.  V9HAU,  rmOFBItOm  IH  BOWOOIIT  COIXBOX. 

It  may  be  said  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  the 
principles  of  peace  are  not  the  principles  of  protection  ;  and 
that,  if  we  throw  off  the  aspect  and  attitude  of  war,  we  shall 
not  only  be  insecure  against  hostility,  but  shall  invite  it. 
Whether  this  objection  involves  a  fallacy  or  not,  it  is  beyond 
all  question,  that  it  is  cordially  received  as  an  undoubted  truth 
by  many  persons,  who  invest  themselves  with  it  as  with  a 
shield,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  aid  to  throw  back,  to  a 
measureless  distance,  whatever  is  addressed  either  to  their  un- 
derstandings or  their  hearts  on  the  great  subject  of  universal 
peace.  They  take  their  stand  upon  this  simple  proposition 
alone,  that  no  nation  is  safe  without  military  preparation. 
They  assert,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  pleading 
the  authority  of  a  mathematical  axiom,  that  there  is  no  security, 
and  no  peace,  except  on  the  condition  of  bloodshed ;  that  he 
who  will  not  fight,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  become  the  prey 
of  every  species  of  depredation.  Nor  can  we  justly  assert  it 
to  be  altogether  without  reason,  that  men  so  generally  take 
this  position,  when  we  remember  that  the  history  of  the  worlds 

The  reader  will  obeerre  Uiat  Uiie  article  la  designed  to  meet  obJectioDi  to  the  princi- 
ple, that  all  war.  whether  offenaiye  or  defenalTe,  ought  to  be  discarded.  These  objec* 
ttona  do  not  apply  to  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  war :  for  there  sorely  can  be  no  danger 
in  persuading  nations  to  settle  all  their  disputes  without  Uie  sword.— Ed.  Abt. 
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with  but  few  exceptions,  is  the  nQournful  history  of  interaational 
jealousy  and  strife.  And  yet  we  feel  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared to  nnaintain  (and  we  hope  with  the  prospect  of  a  sue* 
cessful  issue  upon  the  mind  of  the  objector  himseli ),  that,  amid 
all  the  belligerent  elements  existing  either  in  individuals  or 
communities,  pacific  principles  are  the  surest  safeguard.  We 
verily  believe,  that  in  these  principles  there  is  a  secret  power, 
a  hidden  but  most  effective  energy,  which  is  but  imperfectly 
understood.  If  men  had  the  faith  to  receive  it,  they  would 
not  fail  to  find,  that  the  panoply  of  love  is  more  impenetrable 
to  the  attacks  of  adversaries  than  that  of  steel. 

We  hope  not  to  be  charged  with  extravagance.  God  him- 
self has  made  provision  for  this  great  result.  The  security, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  pacific  principles,  is  based  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind  itself.  We  are  so  constituted  by 
our  Maker,  that  we  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  innocence  and 
weakness ;  and  it  excites  in  every  man,  whose  feelings  have 
not  been  greatly  perverted,  the  deepest  disapprobation  and* ab- 
horrence, when  they  are  made  to  suffer.  Why  is  it,  that  little 
children  and  women  and  feeble  old  men  are,  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases,  fully  protected,  amid  the  wide-spread  and  deepest  horrors 
of  war  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  they  Qnd  their  protection  in  force  ? 
But  they  exhibit  nothing  of  this  kind ;  they  have  no  arms ;  they 
present  no  organization  and  array  of  battle ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  make  their  appeal  to  the  penetralia  of  the  soul ;  they 
look  for  protection  to  the  great  principles  of  humanity  alone. 
A  little  child  was  once  found  on  the  field  of  battle  by  an  infu- 
riated soldier  of  a  victorious  army.  He  looked  up  into  his 
face,  and  prompted  by  the  protecting  instincts  of  nature,  ex- 
claimed, ^^Donot  "kill  me^Iam  soliiih.^^  In  such  a  simple 
appeal  as  this,  coming  from  the  soul,  and  addressing  itself  to 
the  original  and  immutable  principles  of  our  nature,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  there  is  a  reality  and  effectiveness  of 
power.  Perhaps  there  are  men  to  be  found,  who  would  kill 
the  little  child  in  the  very  act  of  making  this  simple  and  pa- 
thetic appeal.  But  do  not  the  most  sacred  instincts  of  our 
nature  rise  up  against  them  ?  Do  we  not  call  them  base  assas- 
sins, murderers,  and  monsters?  Is  there  one  to  be  found  in  a 
million,  who  would  be  accessory  to  such  a  crime?  It  is  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  therefore,  we  assert  that,  in  the  elements  and 
arrangements  of  things,  a  wise  and  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  the  protection  of  innocence  and  weakness.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  provision,  which  a  kind  Providence  has  made. 
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that  the  tempest  of  war,  while  it  smites  the  strong  man  armed, 
while  it  rends  the  oak  and  the  mountain  rock,  so  often  leaves 
uninjured  the  reed  and  the  flower,  that  bend  submissively 
before  it. 

We  might  bring  instances,  multitudes  of  instances,  from 
common  life,  where  mild  and  pacific  measures  have  secured 
that  protection,  which  would  never  have  been  yielded  to  force. 
There  is  much  philosophy  in  one  of  JSsop's  Fables.  The  sun 
and  the  north  wind  once  had  a  contest,  which  should  first  dis- 
arm a  certain  traveller  of  his  cloak.  The  wind  blew,  but  the 
traveller  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him ;  it  blew  more  loudly 
and  angrily ;  but  the  traveller,  exerting  all  his  strength,  held 
his  cloak  more  firmly  and  closely  than  ever.  The  sun  took  an 
opposite  course;  he  gave  no  indications  of  violence  and 
wrath ;  he  spread  over  hill  and  valley  the  warmth  of  his  purest 
and  gentlest  radiance;  the  traveller  smiled,  and  at  once 
yielded  the  cloak  to  kindness,  which  he  had  refused  to  force. 
This  is  a  picture  of  human  life.  It  finds  its  counterpart  all 
the  world  over,  and  it  would  be  an  endless  labor  to  exhaust 
the  illustrations  and  proofs  which  every  where  present  them- 
selves. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1833,  or  about  that  time,  an 
agent  of  the  Bible  Society  was  travelling  in  the  Mexican 
province  of  Texas.  His  course  lay  through  a  piece  of  woods, 
where  two  men  waylaid  him,  with  murderous  intentions ;  one 
being  anned  with  a  gun,  the  other  with  a  large  club.  As  he 
approached  the  place  of  their  concealment,  they  rushed 
towards  him ;  but  finding  that  no  resistance  was  offered,  they 
neither  struck  nor  fired.  He  began  to  reason  with  them  ;  and 
presently  they  seemed  less  eager  to  destroy  him  in  haste. 
After  a  short  time,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  sit  down  with 
him  upon  a  log,  and  talk  the  matter  over  deliberately ;  and 
finally  he  persuaded  them  to  kneel  with  him  in  prayer ;  after 
which  they  parted  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner.* — And 
this  is  the  direct  tendency  of  a  pacific  and  benevolent  course  ; 
it  touches  a  chord  in  every  human  heart ;  it  has  influence  with 
the  most  abandoned ;  it  has  power  even  with  the  assassin. 

Nor  is  this  meant  as  a  mere  emphatic  declaration  which  is 
to  be  taken  with  some  diminution  of  its  obvious  import.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  a  traveller  would  be  more  safe  among  an 
uncivilized  and  barbarous  people,  where  assaults  and  assassina- 

*  CaltunM,  vol.  I,  p.  581. 
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tbns  are  freqaent,  without  arms  than  with  them,  provided  it 
were  known,  that  he  was  unarmed.  And  in  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion,  we  will  introduce  here  an  extract  from 
Ramond's  Travels  in  the  Pyrenees.  Speaking  of  the  Spanish 
smugglers,  he  says,  '^  These  smugglers  are  as  adroit  as  they 
are  determined,  are  familiarized  at  all  times  with  peril,  and 
march  in  the  very  face  of  death ;  their  first  movement  is  a 
never-failing  shot,  and  certainly  would  be  a  suhject  of  dread  to 
most  travellers ;  for  where  are  they  to  be  dreaded  more  than 
in  deserts,  where  crime  has  nothing  to  witness  it,  and  the  feeble 
no  assistance  ?  As  for  myself,  alone  and  unarmed,  I  have 
met  them  without  anxiety,  and  have  accompanied  them  with- 
out fear.  We  have  little  to  apprehend  from  men  whom  we 
mspire  with  no  distrust  or  envy,  and  every  thing  to  expect  iq 
those,  from  whom  we  claim  only  what  is  due  from  man  to  man. 
The  laws  of  nature  still  exist  for  those,  who  have  long  shaken 
off  the  laws  of  civil  government.  At  war  with  society,  they 
are  sometimes  at  peace  with  their  fellows.  The  assassin  has 
been  my  guide  in  the  defiles  of  the  boundaries  of  Italy ;  the 
smuggler  of  die  Pyrenees  has  received  me  with  a  welcome  in 
his  secret  paths.  Armed,  I  should  have  been  the  enemy  of 
both ;  unarmed,  they  have  alike  respected  me.  In  such  ex- 
pectation, I  have  long  since  laid  aside  all  menacing  apparatus 
whatever.  Arms  may,  indeed,  be  erarployed  against  the  wild 
beast,  but  no  one  should  forget  that  they  are  no  defence  against 
the  traitor ;  that  they  irritate  the  wicked,  and  intimidate  the 
simple ;  lastly,  that  the  man  of  peace,  among  mankind,  has  a 
much  more  sacred  defence — his  character."* 

I  have  often  thought,  that  the  history  of  missionar}'  effi>rts 
throws  some  light  upon  the  great,  but  hitherto  generally  unac- 
knowledged truth  of  the  protective  efficacy  of  pacific  princi- 
ples. The  missionary  goes  from  his  native  country  into  some 
distant  and  savage  land  ;  he  takes  up  his  abode  in  desert  and 
inhospitable  places,  among  a  people  of  a  strange  language  and 
ferocious  habits ;  he  teaches  a  new  and  holy  doctrine,  alto- 
gether at  strife  with  the  superstitions  and  practices  of  their 
country  ;  he  has  no  military  arms  for  his  defence,  but  is  in  that 
respect  utterly  exposed  and  defenceless.  And  yet  he  is  en- 
tirely secure ;  far  more  so,  than  if  he  were  girt  round  with  the 
unholy  protection  of  weapons  of  war.  With  a  mild  and  be- 
neficent expression  of  countenance,  he  is  greeted  by  rude  and 


*  Am  quoted  in  Hancock^s  Priaciplea  of  Peace. 
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ferocious  savages,  whose  trade  has  been  one,  through  life,  of 
hostility  and  bloodshed.  They  see  that  he  is  a  man  of  peace ; 
they  recognise  the  exalted  and  divine  nature  of  the  principles 
of  peace ;  they  are  struck  with  veneration  and  with  awe ; 
something  within  them  (the  voice  of  that  God  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  sun,  and  the  stars,  and  the 
woods,  and  the  mountains)  persuasively  whispers,  that  the  man 
of  love  and  peace  is  under  tiie  special  protection  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  do 
him  hann.  We  would  not,  liowever,  be  understood  to  deny, 
that  missionaries  have  sometimes  been  persecuted,  and  have 
sometimes  fallen  on  the  field  of  their  labors ;  but  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  it  has  always  happened  under  misap- 
prehensions, on  the  part  of  the  savages,  of  their  true  character, 
intention,  and  objects.  Whenever  their  character  and  objects 
have  been  fully  apprehended,  they  have  stood  erect  and  safe ; 
they  have  gone  forth  amid  the  perils  that  surrounded  them,  like 
the  pious  men  of  old,  who  were  unharmed  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiery  furnace ;  the  mouth  of  lions  has  been  shut,  and  the  Eli- 
ots,  Brainerds,  and  Martyns  have  walked  fearlessly  and  se- 
curely in  their  den,  not  because  a  miracle  has  been  wrought 
in  their  favor ;  but  because  the  God  of  nature  and  of  revela- 
tion has  by  an  immutable  purpose  linked  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
together ;  has  attached  power  to  peace,  has  imparted  efScacy 
to  love. 

And  we  might  with  propriety  refer  here  to  those  sects  of 
Christians  who  have  adopted  the  peace  doctrine  as  one  of 
their  distinctive  tenets,  particularly  to  the  Quakers  or  Friends. 
This  religious  sect  is  understood  to  reject  altogether  the  use  of 
military  arms  as  a  means  and  resource  of  defence.  Acting 
upon  that  leading  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  that  we  should  love 
and  do  good  even  to  our  enemies,  they  call  to  their  aid  the 
protection  o(  no  weapons  but  those  of  justice  and  affectionate 
good-will.  But  who  ever  hears  of  a  Quaker  being  insulted, 
beaten,  dragged  out  of  hb  house,  or  in  any  way  maltreated 
and  injured  ? 

'*  lalefer  rlta  leeleiitqae  panur , 
MoA  efec  Mauri  JaoiUs  Mq«e  ueu." 

Even  in  times  of  war,  when  hostile  armies  are  spreading 
their  devastations  over  the  country,  their  dwellings  are  safe, 
their  persons  are  respected ;  while  in  mournful  contrast,  those 
who  look  for  protection  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
pugnacious  ana  military  doctrines,  are  seen  wrapped  in  fire 
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and  weltering  in  blood.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  do 
case  whatever  has  a  member  of  those  religious  sects,  who  adopt 
in  their  foil  extent  the  principles  of  peace,  been  doomed  to 
suffer  violence  and  injustice ;  but  we  do  mean  to  say  (and  to 
assert  it  too  with  entire  confidence),  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
they  have  found  in  the  celestial  shield  of  their  amicable  prin- 
ciples far  more  of  quietude,  far  more  of  protection  and  happi- 
ness, than  other  religious  sects' have,  who  have  recognised  the 
right  of  an  appeal  to  force. 

[to  BB  COimiTUBO.] 


INTERNATIONAL   ARBITRAlfENT. 

ITXIfl    FBOIf  TRB   NBW   TOBJC  IfBMOBlAX.. 

We  have  already  mentioned  this  able  document,  issued  by  our 
coadjutors  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  *^  praying  Congress  to 
act  as  mediator  between  France  and  Mexico,  to  act  as  mediator  in 
general  in  the  various  cases  of  dispute  between  nations,  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  arbitration  as  a  permanent  one  ia  cases  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and  to  propose  to  the 
various  governments  of  the  world,  to  appoint  delegates,  to  assemble 
in  Congress  or  Convention  with  delegates  from  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  code  of  iutemational  law,  obligatory 
on  such  nations  as  may  subsequently  adopt  it,  and  of  acting  as  a 
Board  of  Arbitration,  or  a  Court  of  Equity  and  Honor,  in  crises  of 
dispute  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion," 

CASE   or   FRANCE  AND  MEXICO. 

Here  are  four  distinct  requests ;  but  they  all  rest  on  the  principle 
of  reference  to  a  third  party,  as  a  means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes. The  difficulties  between  France  and  Mexico  may  have  gone 
too  fiir,  even  be£>re  Congress  assembled,  to  be  arrested  by  the  inter- 
position of  any  friendly  power ;  but  the  offer  of  our  services  aa 
mediator  to  prevent  the  fearful  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  incident 
to  war  in  its  mUdest  fbrm,  would  have  done  us  more  real  honor 
than  a  thousand  victories,  and  contributed  its  share  of  influence 
towards  establishing  the  practice  of  mediation  as  a  part  of  the  inter- 
national  policy  of  Christendom.  All  tendencies  to  a  result  so  desir- 
able, we  regard  with  great  pleasure,  and  rejoiGe  in  the  obviously 
growing  disposition  of  Christian  nations  to  treat  each  other  as 
brethren  whose  iolQrests  are  indissolubly  intecUnked* 
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THK  UNITED  STATES   AS  A  OETTERAL  MEDIATOR. 

The  proposal,  that  our  govaromeDt  should  act  as  a  general  medi- 
ator, may  appear  somewhat  vague;  but  such  a  character,  could  we 
acquire  and  preserve  it,  >vould  do  far  more  than  all  our  armies, 
fleets  and  fortifications,  to  insure  us  against  injury  and  insult  from 
other  nations.  The  unarmed  peacemaker,  revered  and  loved  by  all, 
is  fiir  safer  than  the  man  of  blood,  armed  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
most  formidable  weapons  of  death ;  and  interest,  as  well  as  benevo- 
lence, should  prompt  us  to  such  offices  of  fraternal  kindness. 

''The  propriety,  the  praise  worthiness,  the  necessity,  and  the  duty,  of 
international  mediation  in  general,  are  admitted  on  all  hands.  '  A  na- 
tion or  sovereign,'  says  Vattel,  *  ought  to  promote  peace  as  much  oa 
lies  within  their  power ;  to  dissuade  others  from  breaking  it  without 
necessity ;  to  exhort  them  to  a  love  of  justice,  equity,  and  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  to  a  love  of  peace.  It  is  one  of  the  best  offices  we 
can  perform  to  nations,  and  to  the  whole  universe.  What  a  glorious 
and  amiable  appellation  is  that  of  peace-maker !  The  most  glorious 
period  of  Augustus's  life  was,  when  he  shut  the  temple  of  Janus, 
adjusted  the  disputes  of  kings  and  nations,  and  gave  peace  to  the 
universe.'  Now,  above  all  others,  it  is  incumbent  on  these  United 
States  to  be  always  ready  to  promote  the 'Welfikre  of  nations.  Do 
not  we  profess,  more  emphatically  than  others,  the  desire  to  see  all 
nations  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  every  imaginable  blessing? 
High  time,  indeed,  then  is  it,  that  we  ceased  to  look  with  apparent 
unconcern  on  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  nations,  while  monarchical 
governments  step  in  l^tween  the  contending  parties,  as  ministers  of 
mercy  and  peace." 

AaBITRATI0?r  AS   THE  PERMANEKT  POUCY   OF   OUR  GOVERNMENT. 

This  suggestion  we  like  very  much ;  and  we  see  not  why  it  can- 
not be  adopted  in  all  cases  without  delay  or  difliculty.  If 
Switzerland  has  so  uniformly  inserted  in  her  treaties  the  proviso, 
that  all  misunderstandings  arising  under  the  treaty,  or  in  any  other 
way,  shall  in  the  last  resort  be  adjusted  by  reference,  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  for  us  to  introduce  the  same  principle,  and  thus  pro- 
vide an  antidote  for  every  war  with  which  we  should  be  liable  ever 
to  be  threatened.  Such  a  practice,  gradually  adopted  by  the  leading 
nations  of  Christendom,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  first  steps  to- 
wards an  international  tribunal  aa  the  ultimate  embodiment  of 
this  grand  principle. 

**  Your  petitioners  still  further  pray  your  Honorable  Body  to  adopt 
for  this  Government  the  principle  of  international  arbitration,  in 
reference  to  all  cases  of  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
other  powers,  which  cannot  be  amicably  adjusted  by  the  parties 
themselves.  The  adoption  of  this  principle  by  your  Honorable  Body 
would  follow  as  a  legitimate  consequence,  from  the  character  which 
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you  would  asBume  in  acting  as  peace^maker  among  the  nations. 
And,  moreover,  as  the  propriety  of  this  principle  has  been  iiepealedlj 
recognized  by  this  Government,  by  tbe  actual  reference  of  disputes 
in  various  instances,  this  furnishes  an  additional  reason  why  your 
Honorable  Body  sboojd  make  it  a  fixed  rule  of  action. 

A  few  words  may  be  requisite  in  relation  to  this  point;  for,  though 
arbitration  is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  nations,  war  as  a  custom 
nevertheless  continues. 

1.  It  is  observable,  that  war  pays  no  regard  to  the  merits  of  a  case. 
Its  rule  is  might,  not  right ;  but  arbitration  does  consider  those  merits. 

2.  The  stronger  party  being  more  likely  than  the  weaker  to  be 
the  aggressor,  a  resort  to  war  in  tbe  case  renders  it  iirobaMe  that 
the  injured  party  will  receive  additional  injury,  instead  of  obtaining 
redress ;  whereas,  by  arbitration,  that  party  would  in  all  probability 
obtain  redress.  In  cases  where  two  parties  are  nearly  equal  in 
strength,  by  resorting  to  war,  tbey  generally  leave  off  where  tbev 
begin,  nothing  being  decided,  and  both  parties  being  sadly  injured. 
Arbitration,  in  such  cases  also,  would  answer  a  better  purpose  in 
both  respects ;  and  in  cases  where  the  stronger  party  is  the  injured 
one,  although  by  a  resort  to  war  redress  is  generally  obtained,  how 
hard  tbe  way  of  obtaining  it!  Arbitration  would  afford  it  in  an  easier 
way.  In  every  case,  then,  the  ends  of  justice  are  better  subserved 
by  arbitration  than  by  war,  and  all  the  evils  of  war  are  prevented 
besides. 

3.  War  is  an  infringement  of  tbe  independence  of  nations.  Surely 
it  is  such  an  infringement  for  one  nation  to  dictate  to  another,  and 
to  attempt  to  enforce  its  dictation,  as  is  always  done  by  one  of  the 
parties  in  war.  But  arbitration  respects  national  sovereignty.  Here 
IS  no  dictation,  no  coercion,  nothing  but  friendly  counsel. 

4  By  resortinff  to  war,  nations  violate  one  of  tbe  plainest  dictates 
of  reason,  viz.,  that  parties  should  not  be  judges  in  tbeir  own  case ; 
which  they  always  assume  to  be  in  war.  Arbitration  respects  this 
dictate,  by  providing  a  disinterested  party  as  a  judge. 

5.  The  custom  of  war  affords  the  strong  an  opportunity  to  oppress 
the  weak,  and  the  ambitious  to  pursue  tbeir  schemes  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement  Arbitration  is  a  check  to  oppression  and  am- 
bition, and  the  best  security  of  the  defenceless. 

&  Tbe  custom  of  war,  by  which  nations  take  their  position  on 
what  they  denominate  the  point  of  honor,  refusing  to  make  the 
proper  concessions  and  overtures  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  aod 
sacrificing  justice  itself  to  resentment  and  pride,  is  one  vast  system  of 
duelling.  Tbe  principle  of  international  arbitration  is  tbe  principle 
of  order  and  peaee  on  a  scale  of  equal  magnitude.  In  short,  every 
reason  that  can  be  urged  in  fiivor  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  indi- 
vidual disputes,  and  against  a  resort  to  individual  violence,  can  be 
urged  with  as  much  greater  force  in  favor  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, and  ai^inst  war,  as  the  evils  of  war  exceed  in  every  respect  the 
evils  resulting  from  individual  combat.  Now,  then,  ifthe  ends  of 
justice  itself  can  be  better  subserved  by  arbitration  than  by  war, 
and  so  much  evil  be  prevented,  and  so  much  good  done,  what  plea 
remains  for  war?' 
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A   CONORB88   OF   NATIONS   TO   8ETTLB  THE   INTERNATIONAL  CODE. 

**  The  present  Law  of  Nations,  so  called,  is  in  a  very  unsettled  con- 
dition. Many  of  its  principles  are  matters  of  dispute,  the  writers  on 
international  law  disagreeing  among  themselves.  Nor  have  they 
any  official  authority,  even  did  they  agree.  Neithei;  is  it  competent 
for  any  one  government  to  regulate  the  matter.  Hence,  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  is  the  only  resource  that  remains,  to  set  these  tilings 
in  order,  and  to  furnish  nations  with  a  suitable  code  of  international 
law.  We  say  inUmatianal  law,  because  we  do  not  propose  that  the^ 
contemplated  tribunal  shall  interfere  with  the  iniojud  concerns  of 
nations.  We  only  say,  that  some  common  tribunal  is  necessary,  to 
lay  down  general  and  definite  rules  for  the  observance  of  nations  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another.  Should  these  rules  contain  any 
thing  objectionable,  any  nation  could  refuse  to  adopt  that  objectiou- 
able  part  This  conservative  principle  would  be  a  sufficient  guard 
against  encroachment  on  national  rights,  and  would  tend  to  the 
production  of  an  equitable  code  on  the  part  of  the  tribunal.  Should 
some  nations  eventually  refuse  to  ratify  it,  this  would  not  render  it 
abortive ;  for  those  nations  that  would  ratify  it,  could  make  it  their 
rule  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another^  leaving  things  as  they  now 
are  in  relation  to  the  non-concurring  powers,  till  they  might  see  fit 
to  adopt  iL 

If  It  Is  indispensable  to  society  that  the  civil  law  be  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  code,  how  great  the  necessity  of  having  an  interna- 
tional code.  *The  law  of  nations,'  says  Vattel,  *is  as  much  above 
the  civil  law  in  its  importance,  as  the  proceedings  of  nations  and 
sovereigns  surpass,  in  their  consequences,  those  of  private  persons.' 
How  plain,  how  explicit,  then,  ought  the  law  of  nations  to  be ;  how 
ffuarded  at  every  point;  how  fixed  and  acknowledged  its  principles! 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  law,  all-important  as  it  is,  has  never  as 
yet  been  so  much  as  put  into  the  fi>rm  of  a  code ;  and  many  of  its 
principles  themselves  remain  matters  of  dispute,  and  have  been  the 
frequent  occasion  of  war! 

That  a  nation,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  has  sometimes 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  general  sentiment,  and  disregarded  rules 
which  others  have  thought  proper  to  observe,  is  so  far  from  being 
an  argument  against  embodying  international  law  in  a  code,  that  jit 
is  the  very  reverse.  A  disputed  principle  of  international  law  is  not 
an  established  part  of  it ;  hence  the  necessity  of  having  its  principles 
settied,  and  the  admitted  law  of  nations  explicitly  expressed  and 
recognised.  But,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  any  nation  may  disre- 
gard what  Men  choose  to  consider  the  law  of  nations.  For,  under 
what  obligation  is  an  independent  nation  to  regard  the  opinions  of 
unauthorised  writers  on  the  duties  of  nations,  or  to  make  the  prac- 
tice of  other  nations  a  sample  for  itself? 

But  do  your  memorialistji,  in  proposing  the  formation  of  a  code  of 
international  law,  neoessarily  involve  the  idea  of  innovation  upon 
the  established  usages  and  the  acknowledged  principles  of  nations? 
By  no  means.  The  present  law  of  nations  could  be  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  code,  without  a  single  alteration;  and  that  code,  duly 
recognised  by  the  nations,  would  be  binding.  Here  would  be  a 
definite  and  certain  rule ;  and  even  this  would  he  a  desideratum. 
But  your  memorialists  would  have,  ifpradicabUj  some  improvement 
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made  in  its  pnneiplts.  They  would  at  least  have  an  atUmjpi  made  to 
improve  them.  They  would  huve  suitable  delegates  from  the 
various  nations  convene,  and  discuss  and  investigate  principles,  and 
Ht  if  they  could  not  agree  upou  some  improvement;  and  if  thev 
could  not  do  this,  let  them  explicitly  state  the  principles  on  which 
they  might  agree,  and  this  would  form  a  definite  code.  Some  who 
have  no  confidence  in  the  utility  of  a  code  of  this  kind,  admit  that 
'  it  couhl  scarcely  do  any  harm.'  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a  trial  of 
the  experiment  could  safely  be  made,  why  should  it  not  be  done ; 
and  thus  afford  the  opportunity  of  bringing  its  supposed  advantages 
to  the  test?  And  the  more  especially  so,  when,  as  they  admit, 
*the  authority  of  law,  once  established  and  acknowledged  among 
men,  is  second  only  to  that  of  religion.'  Certainly,  if  this  is  so, 
incalculable  good  would  result  from  a  wise  code  of  international 
law  enacted  by  an  authorised  tribunal,  and  ratified  by  the  nations 
themselves." 

A   COURT   OF   NATIONS   AS   A   STAfCDIIfG   BOARD   OF   ARUrTRATORS. 

''The  propriety  of  the  principle  of  international  arbitration  bein^ 
admitted,  your  memorialists  have  only  to  show,  that  the  modt  of 
arbitration  which  they  propose  is  the*  preferable  one.  And  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  any  one,  after  due  consideration,  can 
fiiil  to  see,  that  a  Council,  composed  of  the  statesmen,  the  sagesi, 
the  philanthropists,  tlie  master-minds  of  the  earth,  having  nought 
to  divide  their  attention,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  a  well-di- 
gested code,  would  be  as  much  sufierior  to  a  temporary,  individual 
arbitrator,  looking  uncounteracted  to  his  own  interest,  burthened 
with  tlie  affairs  of  state,  and  having  to  form  a  decision  under  the 
disadvantage  of  unsettled  principles  of  international  law,  as  caa 
well  be  conceived. 

The  establishment  of  a  sydtm  of  international  arbitration  would 
likewise  have  great  advantages  over  mere  temporary  arbitration  in 
other  re8()ects.  Let  it  be  the  understanding,  that  nations  are  uni- 
formly to  refer  their  disputes,  and  let  there  be  a  tribunal  established 
to  which  to  refer  them,  and  the  various  powers  would  then  feel  safB 
in  making  a  great  reduction  of  their  naval  and  military  forces,  and 
arbitration  would  be  resorted  to  without  waiting  for  war  to  com- 
mence. Whereas,  without  any  such  system  and  organization, 
arbitration  being  only  occasional,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  till  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  then  but  occasionally,  just  aa 
chance  or  caprice  may  happen  to  direct.  Under  such  circuin* 
stances,  peace  cannot  be  insured.  Governments  will  not  feel  safe  in 
reducing  their  forces,  and  thus  will  the  war-system  coutinue.  Who 
then  can  fail  to  give  the  preference  to  the  mode  of  arbitration  pro- 
posed by  your  memorialists  ?" 

OBJECTIONS   TO   A   COURT  OF  NATIONS. 

**  1.  Some  who  object  to  such  a  Board  of  Arbitrators  say,  that  the 
probability  is,  that  its  decrees  ^  would  he  merely  nugatory.'  But 
why  nugatory  ?  In  cases  of  ordinary  arbitration,  decisions  in  gen- 
eral are  nut  nugatory,  though  no  compulsion  is  used.  Why  then 
would  the  decisions  of  the  contemplated  tribunal  be  nugatory? 
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Should  this,  however,  be  the  result,  no  harm  would  be  done,  to  say 
the  least.  That  something,  nay,  that  much  would  be  accomplished, 
is  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  'judges  not  only  pass  judg- 
ment in  particular  cases,  hut  shape  the  opinions  of  mankind  in 
analogous  ones ;'  and  thut  *  those  opinions  are  the  basis  of  all  gov- 
ernment nnd  legislation.' 

3.  But  it  is  feared,  that  if  it  did  have  any  influence,  that  influenee 
would  be  '  perverted  to  the  worst  ends.'  Your  memorialists  are  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  would  be  possible.  The  tribunal  under 
consideration  would  only  be  called  upon  to  decide  cases  of  external 
dispute  between  nations,  not  those  involving  principles  of  govern- 
ment, or  any  vital  principles  whatever;  in  short,  nothing  that  would 
be  calculated  to  call  into  exercise  the  monarchical  or  the  republican 
sympathies  of  any  of  its  members — nothing  that  a  monarchy  and  a  de- 
mocracy  would  hesitate  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  a  crowned  head 
of  a  kingdom,  or  an  uncrowned  head  of  a  republic.  Who  dreams  of 
submitting  to  arbitration,  whether  a  nation  shall  have  a  monarchical 
or  a  republican  form  of  government,  or  surrender  its  independence, 
or  be  interfered  with  in  any  manner  whatever,  where  others  are  not 
concerned  ?  Certainly,  not  your  memorialists.  They  merely  pro- 
pose, that  such  points  as  are  proper  subjects  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, be  referred  to  a  tribunal  of  the  kind  already  designated,  instead 
of  a  temporary,  individual  arbitrator,  or  the  sword.  Where  tlie 
danger  in  this?  the  more  especially,  as  the  parties  would  only  be 
bound  in  honor  to  regard  decisions  manifesiiy  jiui.  This  provision 
would  tend  to  the  production  of  righteous  decisions  on  the  part  of 
the  tribunal,  inasmuch  as  unrighteous  ones,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  effect  nothing  but  the  disgrace  of  that  body  itself 
With  far  greater  propriety,  therefore,  mif  ht  the  plea  of  danger  be 
made,  in  submitting  the  disputes  of  individuals  to  courts  of  justice, 
whereby  they  are  compelled  to  regard  decisions,  than  in  this  case  6t 
nations.  The  decisions  of  the  proposed  tribunal  would  evidently 
have  alt  the  efficacy  they  ought  to  have,  and  no  more.  They  would 
have  only  a  moral  mfluence,  and  that  just  in  proportion  to  their  rec- 
titude. Thus,  while  national  independence  would  remain  inviolatOi 
the  fulfilment  of  national  obligation  would  be  secured. 

3.  Your  memorialists  are  not  a  little  surprised,  that  the  project  of 
Henry  IV  should  be  seriously  comoared  with  the  plan  by  tbem 
recommended,  and  be  pronounced  far  superior  in  point  of  practical 
wisdom.  Whether  a  scheme  to  revolutionize  all  Christendom,  to 
subjugate  and  partition  the  dominant  powers  of  the  day,  to  change 
the  boundaries  of  states,  and  apply  to  them  the  levelling' principle  of 
agrarianism,  thereby  interfering  with  the  sovereignty  and  other  pri- 
mary rights  of  nations,  and  introducing  innovations  and  changes 
without  number,  is  more  evincive  of  practical  wisdom,  than  a  propo^ 
sition  to  draw  out  the  law  of  nations  into  the  form  of  a  code,  and  to 
reduce  the  present  practice  of  nations  with  regard  to  arbitration,  to 
an  orderly  system,  as  proposed  by  your  memorialists,  is  for  your 
Honorable  Body  to  decide. 

Nor  less  are  your  memorialists  surprised,  that  it  should  be  assert- 
ed, that  the  famous  Amphictyonic  Council  '  had  no  effect  whatever 
in  healing  the  dissensions  of  the  Grecian  Commonwealths.'  In 
relation  to  this  Council,  Rees  says,  **  Their  determinatioiM  were 
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received  with  the  greatest  veoeration,  and  were  even  held  sacred 
and  iuviolable.'  RoJlin  says,  *  The  authority  of  the  AmphictyoDs 
bad  always  been  of  great  weight  iu  Greece;  but  it  began  to  decline 
exceedingly,  from  the  moment  they  condescended  to  admit  Philip 
of  Macedon  into  their  body.*  Just  as  your  memorialists  would 
have  JL  A  case  more  to  their  purpose  could  not  be  conceived. 
The  decisions  of  that  Council  were  efficacious  exactly  in  proportion 
to  their  equity ;  and  they  lost  their  influence  when  the  Macedonian 
began  to  pervert  it. 

The  assertion,  that  the  Germanic  Diet  accomplished  nothing  for 
tbe  pacification  of  the  States  of  Germany,  is  equally  at  variance  with 
history.  For  three  hundred  years,  the  German  Empire  had  been 
the  theatre  of  barbarism  and  anarchy;  when  Maximilian  I  accom- 
plished what  his  predecessors  had  so  long  attempted  in  vain.  '  In 
1495,'  says  the  Encyclopffidia  Americana,  *he  had  put  an  end  to 
internal  troubles  and  violence,  by  the  perpetual  peace  of  tbe  empire, 
decreed  by  the  Diet  of  Worms.' 

Your  memorialists  would  here  bring  into  view  the  auspicious  re- 
sults emanating  from  the  system  of  arbitration  adopted  by  the  Hel- 
vetic Union.  *  The  Swiss,'  says  Vattei,  *  have  had  the  precaution, 
in  all  their  alliances  among  themselves,  and  even  in  those  tliey  have 
contracted  with  the  neigh iSoring  powers,  to  agree  beforehand. on  tbe 
manner  in  which  their  disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to  arbitrators, 
in  case  they  could  not  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  manner.  This 
wise  precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  maintain  tbe  Helvetic 
Republic  in  that  flourishing  state  which  secures  its  liberty,  and  ren-* 
ders  it  respectable  throughout  Europe.'  The  same  writer,  in  allu- 
mon  to  international  arbitration,  Alc,  says,  Mn  order  to  put  in 
practice  any  of  these  methods,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  each 
other,  and  to  confer  together.  Conferences  and  congresses  are 
then  a  way  of  reconciliation  which  the  law  of  nature  recommends 
to  nations,  as  proper  to  put  an  amicable  period  to  their  diflerencea.' 
Thus  is  the  idea  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
nations.  Not  only  so ;  the  pradiee  of  nations  sanctions  it  From 
1644,  to  1814,  there  were  more  than  thirty  convocations  of  temper 
rary  Congresses  of  Nations,  embracing  various  states  of  Europe. 
*  Wars  have  been  terminated  by  them ;  conflicting  jurisdictions  have 
been  settled;  boundaries  have  been  ascertained;  commercial  con- 
ventions have  been  formed ;  and,  in  various  ways,  the  interests  of 
friendly  intercourse  have  been  promoted.' 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  in  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  are  for  from  acting  the  part  of  visionary  innova- 
tors ;  they  merely  propose  an  in^^rovemtiU  of  |i  present  international 
regulation.  They  propose,  that,  instead  of  temporary  Congresses,  con- 
vened after  war  has  done  its  bloody  work,  there  be  a  permanent  Con- 
gress to  pnverU  war— «  body  of  sages  and  philanthropists  always  read  j, 
to  whom  to  refer  disputes  hefi»^  war,  rather  than  q/ler  iL  This  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole  matter.  And  what  is  there  visionary  or  im- 
practicable in  it  ?  What  is  there  in  it  that  is  not  decidedly  better 
than  the  present  state  of  things  ?  This  improvement  in  internationad 
jurisprudence,  this  advance  upon  preceding  ages,  is  due  from  thia 
very  generation,  to  tbe  enlightened  period  in  which  we  live.  Your 
memorialists  can  but  think,  that  the  venerable  Franklin  had  some 
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8uch  plan  in  view,  when  he  said,  *We  daily  make  great  improve- 
ments in  natural,  there  is  one  I  wish  to  see  in  moral  philosophy;  the 
discovery  of  a  plan  that  would  induce  and  obli«re  nations  to  settle 
their  (Msputes  without  first  cutting  one  another^s  throats.'  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  the  illustrious  JefTerson  seems  likewise  to  have 
had  in  view,  when,  speaking  of  the  inefficiency  of  war  in  redressing 
wrong,  and  of  its  multiplying,  instead  of  indemnifying  losses,  he 
exclaimed,  'These  truths  are  palpable,  and  must,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  have  their  influence  on  the  minds  and  conduct  of  nations.' 
And  in  authorising  his  name  to  be  registered  among  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Societv,  he  gave  still 
stronger  testimony  in  fiivor  of  pacific  principles  and  measures." 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  most  of  these  extracts  are  answers 
to  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  committee  in  Congress  (1838)  for 
declining  to  take  immtdiate  measures  towards  securing  a  Congress 
of  Nations.  That  committee  were  in  a  delicate  predicament  not 
uncommon  with  politicians  in  a  republic.  Their  judgment  most 
obviously  approved  the  proposal  of  an  international  tribunal  as  a 
substitute  for  war ;  but,  unwilling  then  to  take  any  decisive  step 
towards  it,  they  tortured  their  ingenuity  to  frame  a  plausible  excuse 
for  denying  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  until  the  popular  will 
should  be  so  fully  expressed  as  to  make  it  safe  for  statesmen  to 
move  in  earnest  on  the  subject.  Thorough  investigation  would  put 
these  and  all  other  objections  to  flight ;  but  rulers  can  be  moved  to 
action  only  by  a  general  and  urgent  demand  from  the  people* 


REFERENCE  BETTER  THAN  LITIGATION. 

WAsniiroToii't  otiiro  TjuTiMOirr. 

Practical  wisdom  was  the  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of 
Washington ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  in  his  will,  dated  July  9, 1790| 
BO  strong  a  testimony  as  the  following,  to  the  value  of  arbitration: 

<*  In  the  constructipn  of  this  will  and  testament,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  no  professional  character  has  been  consulted,  or  had 
any  agency  in  the  draught;  and  that,  although  it  has  occupied  many 
of  my  leisure  hours  to  digest,  and  to  throw  it  into  its  present  form, 
It  may,  notwithstanding,  appear  crude  and  incorrect;  but  having 
endeavored  to  be  plain  and  explicit  in  all  the  devises,  even  at  the 
expense  of  prolixity,  perhaps  of  tautology,  I  hope  and  trust  that  no 
disputes  will  arise  concerning  them.  But  if,  contrarv  to  expecta- 
tions, the  case  should  be  otherwise,  from  want  of  legal  expressions, 
or  the  usual  technical  terms,  or  because  too  much  or  too  little  ha» 

toIm  ii,-— no.  ZIT.  90 
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been  said  on  any  of  the  devises,  to  be  consonant  with  law,  ray  will 
and  direction  expressly  is,  that  all  disputes,  if  unhappily  any  should 
arise,  shall  be  decided  by  three  impartial  and  intelligent  men,  knowu 
for  their  probity  and  good  understanding ;  two  to  Im  chosen  by  the 
disputants,  each  having  the  choice  of  one,  and  the  third  by  those 
two ;  which  three  men,  thus  chosen,  shall,  unfettered  by  law,  or 
legal  constructions,  declare  their  sense  of  the  testatoi's  intention  ; 
and  such  decision  is,' to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  be  as  binding  on 
the  parties,  as  if  it  bad  been  given  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the- 
United  Sutes." 


EfTECT  OF  WAR  DISTURBANCES  IN  CANADA  ON  MISSIONARY 

EFFORTS  THERE. 

We  met,  last  summer,  a  clergyman  who  had  been  obliged  to  leare 
Upper  Canada,  because  the  commotions  there  had  for  the  time  put 
an  end  to  his  usefulness ;  and  not  long  since  we  were  informed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  that 
fltt  their  missionaries  had  been  driren  from  that  Pl'orince,  and  its 
only  Presbytery  annihilated  by  the  same  causes.  Statements  of 
like  tenor  we  have  found  in  a  variety  of  public  prints  duriog 
the  past  year ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  rebellion  has 
well  nigh  neutralized  roost  of  the  efforts  made  for  the  advancement 
of  religion  in  both  the  Canadas. 

We  have  recently  seen  some  account  of  the  efiect  produced  by 
those  disturbances  on  the  Swiss  Mission  at  Grand  Idgne,  L.  C. 
The  families  connected  with  the  Mission  were  scattered  by  the  first 
insurrection ;  and  on  their  return,  they  found  **  their  homes  scenes 
of  deep  poverty;  their  furniture  and  crops  had  been  carried  off  or 
destroyed  by  their  insurgent  countrymen.**  The  second  insurrectioD 
renewed  all  the  evils  of  the  first 

"  This  miserable  people,**  says  Madame  Feller,  a  member  of  the 
Mission,  ^  abused  by  their  leaders,  have  risen  anew  in  the  districts 
nearest  the  frontier.  On  Saturday  we  obser\'ed  a  great  movement 
in  our  neighborhood,  and  in  the  evening  learned  that  the  village  of 
Napierville,  four  leagues  distant,  had  been  taken  by  the  insurgents, 
and  all  the  loyal  subjects  there  put  in  irona  The  next  day  (Sun- 
day) the  chiefs  visited  every  house,  for  the  purpose  of  corr^pdUng  the 
men  to  join  them.  A  considerable  number  were  unwilling  to  do  it, 
and  yielded  only  to  threats  and  fear.  We  were  quiet  till  three 
o'clock,  when  a  troop  of  men  on  horseback  came  to  the  house. 
Their  chief,  on  entering,  commanded  brother  Rilling  to  follow  them^ 
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mying  they  bad  need  of  men  for  the  War.  Afterwards,  inquiring 
for  brother  Roiissey,  they  said  they  had  orders  to  make  him  pris- 
oner; and,  in  their  eagerness  to  take  him  off^  they  saddled  his  horse 
themselves. 

All  our  Canadian  friends,  having  refused  Co  join  the  rebels,  have 
either  been  put  in  prison,  or  kept  themselves  concealed  in  the 
woods,  where  several  have  suffered  much  (Nov.)  from  the  very  se- 
vere weather.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  skirmishes  that  have  taken 
place.  The  poor  Canadians,  who  are  no  soldiers,  have  been  re- 
pulsed and  beaten.  All  who  could,  have  taken  to  flight  Eight 
days  after  the  taking  of  Napierville,  the  government  troops  took  pos- 
-session  of  it,  liberated  the  prisoners,  and  put  in  their  place  all  the 
insurgents  who  had  not  escaped. 

You  can  easily  conceive  something  of  the  desolations  which  are 
now  the  lot  of  this  poor  people,  who  expect  that  this  new  rebellion 
will  be  punished  with  extreme  rigor.  Since  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  a  great  number  of  houses  have  been  pillaged  and  InamL 
The  terror  is  general.  As  for  myself  I  have  been  home  down  un- 
der the  weight  of  deep  suffering;  lor,  though  we  have  been  so  won- 
derfully preserved,  I  cannot  help  suffering  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
mourning,  affliction,  anguish  and  tears.'' 

How  little  can  be  done  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  a  community  in 
such  a  state !  Yet  the  worst  disturbances  of  Canada  are  scarcely  to 
be  cotnpai*ed  with  those  which  attend  the  fierce  and  protracted  con- 
flicts of  nations.  IVhat  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  wars  of 
Christendom  upon  her  religious  condition  for  fifteen  centuries! 


THE  WAR  METHOD  OF  KEEPING  PEACE. 

War-clouds  are  said  to  be  gathering  in  the  horizon  of  Europe ; 
and  its  potentates  think  to  prevent  the  dreadful  catastrophe  by  a  large 
increase  of  their  forces.  Austria  marshals  80,000  men,  as  a  corps  of 
observation ;  Russia,  besides  her  regular  army  of  more  than  700,000, 
is  raising  120,000  foot,  with  an  immense  addition  to  her  cavalry ;  and 
we  suppose  tliat  nearly  all  the  other  powers,  like  a^flock  of  sheep 
following  the  bell-wether,  or  a  pack  of  hounds  started  at  the  cry  of 
4^010,  or  the  scent  of  blood,  will  refit  their  fleets,  augment  their 
armies,  and  hold  themselves,  as  armed  conservators  of  peace,  in 
fieadinesB  for  the  wholesale  butcheries  of  war. 

What  a  way  to  prevent  strife  and  bloodshed !    It  is  an  outrage 
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alike  on  humanity  and  common  eense.  If  you  wished  to  keep  two 
duellists  from  fighting,  or  a  gang  of  desperadoes  from  mutual  mia- 
chief,  would  you  arm  them  all  from  head  to  foot  with  weapons  of 
death?  Is  full  preparation  for  a  duel  the  best  means  of  preventing 
it  ?  Does  the  practice,  prevalent  in  our  southern  and  south-western 
States,  of  wearing  pistols,  dirks  and  bowie-knives,  bold  back  men 
from  bloodshed,  make  the  number  of  bloody  and  fatal  affrays  there 
Jess  than  the  opposite  practice  occasions  in  New  England  ?  Every 
child  can  answer  these  questions ;  and  yet  the  rulers  of  Christendom 
are  contradicting  tliis  plainest  dictate  of  common  sense  m  their  war 
methods  of  preserving  peace.  The  whole  war-system  rests  on  this 
Tery  contradiction  of  common  sense ;  and  still  do  the  wise  men  of 
this  world  plead  for  its  necessity  as  a  guarantee  of  peace,  and  scout 
the  idea  of  insuring  peace  by  pacific  means! 


WAR  SCENES. 


We  are  not  careful  to  pause  in  our  course,  and  chronicle  the 
ing  atrocities  of  war.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  will  give  sucb 
details  sooner  than  we,  and  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  not  adraia- 
aible  on  the  pages  of  a  monthly.  Nor  do  we  rely  much  on  the  tran* 
sient  interest  excited  in  behalf  of  our  cause  by  such  narratives;  and 
.we  much  prefer  to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  only  those  anecdotes 
which  will  be  of  penument  value,  and  be  read  with  nearly  equal 
profit  by  coming  generations. 

CAPTURE   OF   VERA  CRUZ. 

The  French,  having  blockaded  this  principal  port  of  Mexico^ 
waited  an  answer  from  the  Mexican  government  to  the  demands  of 
the  Admiral ;  and,  when  the  messenger  brought  the  mad  and  bloody 
response  of  war  to  the  hlade^  and  from  the  hladt  to  the  kUi,  the  squad- 
ron, ^  with  three  double-fianked  frigates,  four  sloops  of  war,  and  as 
many  brigs  and  bomb  vessels,"  came  abreast  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  Nov.  ^,  1838,  and  began  the  work  of  death  with 
such  energy  and  effect  as  in  four  or  five  hours  to  demolish  a  fortifica- 
tion  heretofore  deemed  impregnable,  and  force  the  Mexican  garrison 
to  capitulate.  Two  explosions  took  place,  one  of  which  dismounted 
more  than  170  pieces  of  artillery,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  200  men. 
Five  or  six  thousand  shots  were  thrown  by  the  French,  and  nearly 
two  thousand  by  the  Mexicans.  The  loss  of  the  former  is  not  re- 
ported; but  that  of  the  latter  was  probably  ^Ye  or  six  hundred. 
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It  must  have  been  a  scene  of  horror  to  see  hundreds  of  men 
throwD  along  the  shore  by  the  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  explosion 
of  the  magazine;  some  torn  in  fragments,  and  all  bruised  and  black, 
ened ;  many  cold  in  death,  others  gasping  in  their  last  agonies,  and 
others  still  writhing  in  pain,  and  pleading  for  relief.  While  most  • 
of  our  public  prints  repeat  this  horrid  tale  with  complacent 
coolness,  a  few  speak  in  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  indignation 
at  a  custom  fraught  yniti  such  evils;  but  we  subjoin  a  few  items,  just* 
to  let  our  readers  see  how  trivial  an  affair  this  was,  in  contrast  with 
even  the  ordinary  atrocities  and  horrors  of  war. 

eOHB  CIRCUHSTAIfCES  ATTENDIlfe  THE  BATTLE  OP  TEAFALOAR,  1805. 

'  When  Villeneuve  beheld  the  manner  in  which  the  hostile  fleet 
was  bearing  down  upon  his  line,  he  remarked  to  those  around  him 
that  all  was  lost    In  passing  the  Santa  Anna,  the  Royal  Sovereign 

fRve  her  a  broadside  and  a  half  into  her  stem,  tearing  it  down,  and 
illing  and  wounding  400  of  her  men ;  then  wheeling  rapidly  round, 
she  lay  beside  her,  so  close  that  the  lower  yards  of  the  two  vessels 
were  locked  toffether,  and  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  literally  touched 
each  other.  The  Spanish  Admiral,  Alava,  seeing  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  to  engage  him  to  leeward,  had 
brought  all  his  strength  to  the  starboard  side ;  and  such  was  the 
weight  of  his  metal,  that  his  first  broadside  made  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign heel  two  streaks  out  of  the  water.  A  furious  combat  now 
ensued  between  the  two  first  rates ;  but  such  was  the  rapidity  and 
precision  of  the  Royal  Sovereign's  fire,  that  the  discbarges  of  the 
Spaniard  rapidly  became  weaker  and  weaker. 

Nelson  directed  Captain  Hardy  to  steer  for  the  opening  between 
the  Temeraire  and  Bucentaur;  and  at  one  o'clock  the  Victorv, 
as  she  passed  slowly  and  deliberately  through,  poured  her  broad- 
sides double-shotted  into  the  Bucentaur  with  such  terrible  effect, 
that  above  400  men  were  killed  or  wounded  bv  the  discharge.  The 
British  crew  were  nearly  sufiibcated  by  the  clouds  of  black  smoke 
which  entered  the  Victory's  port-holes,  and  Nelson  and  Hardy  had 
their  clothes  covered  by  the  volumes  of  dust  which  issued  from  the 
crumbled  wood-works  of  the  Bucentaur's  stern. 

As  Nelson  was  walking  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  was  pierced  by  a 
shot  from  one  of  the  French  marksmen,  not  more  than  nfteen  yards 
distant  He  was  immediately  carried  below.  The  cockpit  was 
crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men;  he  insisted  the  surgeon 
should  leave  him,  and  attend  to  those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful ; 
'For  to  me,'  said  he,  'you  can  do  nothing.'  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  fan  him  with  paper,  and  give  him  lemonade  to  assuage 
his  burning  thirst  Meanwhile  the  battle  continued  with  unabated 
fury  in  all  directions.  At  a  quarter  past  two  the  Santa  Anna  struck 
to  the  Royal  Sovereign,  afler  an  uninterrupted  combat  of  two  hours' 
duration ;  but  the  loss  on  board  the  English  ship  was  also  very  se- 
vere, and  she  was  reduced  to  nearly  as  unmanageable  a  state  as  her 
vanquished  opponent 

Before  three  o'clock  ten  ships  of  the  line  had  struck.    The  fire  on 
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the  poop  of  the  Victory  from  the  tops  of  the  Redoubtable,  was  no 
tremendous,  that  for  a  time  it  was  almost  deserted;  upon  which  the 
French  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  board,  but  they  were  quickly 
repulsed  by  the  crew  of  the  English  vessel  rushing  ud  from  below, 
and  engaging  them  at  the  muzz^s  of  the  muskets ;  and  shortly  after, 
the  Teraei-aire,  having  walled  nearer,  poured  in  her  whole  broadside 
upon  her  crowded  decks,  with  such  effect,  that  two  hundred  men 
were  swept  away  by  the  discharge.  At  length  the  whole  masts  and 
rigging  fell  across  the  Temeraire's  bows,  which  forming  a  bridge  of 
communication  between  the  two  combatants,  she  was  boarded,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  crew  of  the  English  vessel.  Out  of  643 
men,  who  composed  her  crew,  only  five  and  thirty  reached  the  Eng- 
lish shores. 

The  combined  fleet  now  presented  a  most  melancholy  spectacle. 
In  every  direction  were  to  be  seen  only  the  floating  wrecks  or  dis- 
mantled hulks.  The  proud  armament,  late  so  splendid,  was  riddled, 
shattered,  and  torn  by  shot  Guns  of  distress  were  beard  on  all 
sides ;  and  in  eveiy  quarter  the  British  boats  were  to  be  seen  has- 
tening to  the  vessels  which  had  surrendered,  to  extricate  their  crews 
from  their  perilous  situation.  Twenty  ships  of  the  line  had  struck, 
with  Villeneuve,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  Spanish  Admi- 
rals, Alava  and  Cisneros.  One  of  them,  the  Achille,  of  seventy-four 
guns,  had  blown  up  after  she  surrendered ;  but  nineteen  ships  of  the 
line,  including  two  first  rates,  the  Santisstma  Triuidada  of  130  guns, 
and  Santa  Anna  of  112  guns,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Brittshi  and 
lay  in  mingled  confusion  alongside  of  them.' 

The  next  morning  a  strong  wind  arose,  and  many  melancholy 
catastrophes  happened  during  the  storm.  Among  the  rest,  the  In- 
domitable was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  having  on  board,  besides  her 
own,  the  Bucentaur's  crew,  and  more  than  1000  men  perished. 

SIEGE    OF   GENOA. 

The  French  had  (1800)  a  desperate  struggle  to  maintain  on  the 
ridges  of  the  Apennines,  contending  not  only  with  their  enemies, 
but  with  the  hardships  incident  to  those  sterile  regions,  and  the 
contagious  maladies  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
disastrous  campaign  in  the  plains.  No  words  can  describe  their 
sufilerings.  A  few  regiments  lost  in  four  months  2000  men,  in  the 
hospitals  of  Genoa;  and  the  wants  of  the  troops,  without  shoes, 
blankets,  or  winter  clothing,  produced  a  general  insubordination, 
and  led  to  the  desertion  of  vast  multitudea  These  evils  were  at 
length  checked  by  the  energetic  measures  of  Massena,  sent  to  the 
command  of  the  army ;  but  after  a  succession  of  desperate  sallies, 
which  destroyed  eight  or  nine  thousand  of  his  own  men,  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  enemy,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  walls  of  Genoa. 

*  Still  Massena,  finding  that  famine  was  likely  to  prove  even  a  more 
fbrmtdable  enemy  than  the  Austrian  bayonets,  and  that  it  was  nee- 
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essary  at  all  hazards  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions,  resolved 
upon  a  sally  which  was  saccessful.  This  led  to  another,  the  attack 
of  the  Monte  Greto^  the  most  important  position  occupied  by  the 
Austrians  on  the  mountains  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  raise  the 
Bieffe.  As  the  French,  6,000  stronff,  approached  the  entrenchments, 
a  violent  thunder-storm  enveloped  the  mountain,  the  air  became 
dark,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  the  hostile  forces  could 
only  discern  each  other  bv  the  flashes  of  lightning  which  at  intervals 
illuminated  the  gloom,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  the  lines  met ; 
the  shock  was  terrible ;  but  the  Republicans  insensibly  gained 
ground ;  already  the  first  line  of  intrench ments  was  carried,  and  the 
Austrian  barracks  were  on  fire,  when  Hohenzollem,  charging  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve  in  close  column,  overthrew  the  assailantsf  Soult, 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  his  troops,  dispersed 
in  the  utmost  contusion,  fled  to  Genoa  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  surrender  of  Savona;  and  Massena,  now  severely 
weakened,  had  no  alternative  but  to  remain  shut  up  within  the 
walls,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  approaching  famine. 

The  miserable  soldiers,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  attenuated  by 
flimine,  after  having  consumed^all  the  horses  in  the  city,  were  reduc- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  dogs,  cats,  and  vermin,  which 
were  eagerly  hunted  out  in  the  cellars  and  common  sewers.  Soon 
even  these  wretched  resources  failed,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the 
pittance  of  four  or  five  ounces  of  black  bread,  made  of  cocoa,  rye, 
and  other  substances,  ransacked  from  the  shops  of  the  city. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  were  also  a  prey  to  the  most  unparal- 
leled sufferings.  From  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the  price 
of  provisions  had  been  extravagantly  high,  and  in  its  latter  days 
grain  of  any  sort  could  not  be  had  at  any  cost.  The  horrors  of  this 
prolonged  famine  in  a  city  containing  above  100,000  souls,  cannot 
DO  adequatelv  described.  All  day  the  cries  of  the  unhappy  victims 
were  heard  m  the  streets,  while  the  neighboring  rocks  within  the 
walls  were  covered  with  a  famished  crowd,  seeking,  in  the  vilest 
animals  and  the  smallest  traces  of  vegetation,  the  means  of  as- 
suaging their  intolerable  pangs.  At  night  the  lamentations  of  the 
people  were  still  more  dreadful ;  too  agitated  to  sleep,  and  unable  to 
endure  the  agony  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  they  prayed  aloud 
for  death  to  relieve  them  from  their  sufiferings. 

In  this  extremity,  the  usual  efiect  of  long  endured  calamity 
was  conspicuous  in  closing  the  fountains  of  mercy  in  the  human 
heart,  and  rendering  men  insensible  to  every  thing  but  their  own 
disasters.  Infants  deserted  in  the  streets  by  their  parents,  women 
who  had  sunk  down  from  exhaustion  on  the  public  thoroughfares, 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  sought,  with  dying  hands,  in  the 
sewers,  and  other  receptacles  of  filth,  for  the  means  of  prolonging 
for  a  few  hours  a  miserable  existence.  In  the  desperation,  produced 
by  such  prolonged  torments,  the  more  ardent  and  impetuous  rushed 
out  of  the  gates,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  harbor,  where  they 
perished  without  either  commiseration  or  assistance.  In  the  general 
agony,  not  only  leather  and  skins  of  every  kind  were  consumed,  but 
the  horror  at  human  flesh  itself  was  so  much  abated,  that  numbers 
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were  supported  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  jfellow-citizens.  Pesti- 
leiice,  as  usual,  came  in  the  rear  of  famine ;  contagious  fevers  swept 
off  multitudes  whom  the  strength  of  the  survivors  was  unable  to  ia- 
ter.  Death  in  every  form  awaited  the  crowds  whom  common  suf- 
fering had  blended  together  in  the  hospitals ;  and  the  multitudes  of 
unburied  corpses  which  encumbered  the  streets,  threatened  the  city 
with  depopulation  almost  as  certainly  as  the  grim  hand  of  famine 
under  which  they  were  melting  awav. 

When  the  evacuation  took  place,  the  extent  of  sufiering  which  the 
besieged  had  undergone,  appeared  painflilly  conspicuous.  '  Upon 
entering  the  town,'  says  Thiebault,  '  all  the  figures  we  met,  bore 
the  appearance  of  profound  grief  or  sombre  despair;  the  streets  re- 
sounded with  the  roost  heart-rendinff  cries ;  on  all  sides  death  was 
reaping  its  victims,  and  the  rival  furies  of  famine  and  pestilence 
were  multiplying  their  devastation ;  in  a  word,  the  army  and  the 
Inhabitants  seemed  approaching  their  dissolution.' 

UrVASIOlT  or   FRAlfCE  ICr  TH£  LAST  WAR  WITH  MAFOLEON. 

*Tt  is  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  peaceful  territory  to  picture 
to  themselves  the  miseries  sustained  by  the  country  which  formed 
the  theatre  of  this  sanguinary  contest.  While  Bonaparte,  hemmed 
in  by  opposing  armies,  now  menaced  one  of  his  foes,  now  sprang 
furiously  upon  another,  the  scene  of  this  desultory  warfare  was  laid 
waste  in  the  most  merciless  manner.  The  soldiers,  on  both  parts, 
driven  to  desperation  by  rapid  marches  through  roads  blocked  with 
snow,  or  trodden  into  swamps,  became  reckless  and  pitiless,  and, 
straggling  from  their  columns  in  all  directions,  committed  every 
species  of  excess  upon  the  inhabitants. 

The  peasants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  fled  to  caves,  quar- 
ries, and  woods,  where  the  latter  were  starved  to  death  by  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season  and  want  of  sustenance ;  and  the  former, 
collecting  into  small  bodies,  increased  the  terrors  of  war  by  pillaging 
the  convoys  of  both  armies,  attacking  small  parties  of  all  nations, 
and  cutting  off  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  stragglers.  The  re- 
peated advance  and  retreat  of  the  different  contending  parties  esras- 
perated  these  evils.  Every  fresh  band  of  plunderers  which  arrived, 
was  savagely  eager  afler  spoil,  in  proportion  as  the  gleaning  becan>e 
scarce,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  ^  what  the  locust  left  was  de- 
voured by  the  palmer-worm;'  what  escaped  the  Baskirs,and  Kirgaa, 
and  Croats  of  the  Wolga,  and  Caspian,  and  Turkish  frontier,  was 
seized  by  the  half-starved  conscripts  of  Napoleon,  whom  want, 
hardship,  and  an  embittered  spirit  rendered  as  careless  of  the  ties 
of  country  and  language,  as  the  others  were  indifferent  to  the  gen- 
eral claims  of  humanity.  The  towns  and  villages,  which  were  tbe 
scenes  of  actual  conflict,  were  frequently  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and 
this  not  only  in  the  course  of  the  actions  of  importance  which  we 
have  detailed,  but  in  consequence  of  innumerable  skirmishes,  fought 
in  different  points,  which  had  no  influence  indeed  upon  the  issue  of 
the  campaign,  but  increased  incalculably  the  distress  of  the  invaded 
country  by  extending  the  terrors  of  battle,  with  fire^  famine,  and 
slaughter  for  its  accompaniments,  into  the  most  remote  and  seques- 
tered districts.    The  woods  afforded  no  concealment,  the  churches 
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so  sanctuary ;  even  the  grave  itself  gave  no  cover  to  the  relics  of 
mortality.  The  villages  were  every  where  burnt,  the  farms  wasted 
and  pillaged,  the  abodes  of  man,  and  all  that  belongs  to  peaceful  in- 
dustry and  domestic  comfort  desolated  and  destroyed.  Wolves,  and 
other  savage  animals  increased  fearfully  in  the  districts  which  bad 
been  laid  waste  by  human  hands  with  ferocity  congenial  to  their  own. 
Thus  were  the  evils  which  France  had  unsparingly  inflipted  upon 
Spain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  almost  every  European  nation,  terribly 
retaliated  within  a  few  leagues  of  her  own  metropolis.' 


AGENCIES. 

We  have  quite  vndengnedly  neglected  the  department  of  domestie  mteHi- 
gence  relative  to  the  progreas  of  oar  oaase.  We  think  the  news  of  peaoe 
deserving  of  a  maeh  laiger  space  than  it  has  heretofore  oocopied  on  our  pages; 
bnt  our  readers  must  not  infer  from  oar  comparative  silence,  that  little  is 
done  or  attempted.  We  have  been  steadily  enlarging  the  scale  of  our 
operations,  and  carrying  them  on  with  increased  snccess  daring  the  year. 
Oar  pablications  have  been  mnltiplied,  oar  agents  have  been  conetantly  it 
work  wfth  zeal  and  effect;  and,  had  we  been  as  minate  as  some  societies  are 
in  reporting  efforts  and  resolts,  we  might  have  well  nigh  filled  oar  work  wiA 
•aoh  details  alone. 

Oar  President,  whose  zeal  and  energy  seem  to  keep  pace  with  his  years,  has 
been  almost  incessant  in  his  labors.  Having  been  licensed  to  preach,  he  has 
failed  scarcely  for  a  single  Sabbath  to  plead  the  cause  nnder  circamstances 
moch  more  favorable  than  in  former  years.  He  has  preached  and  lectored  on 
the  subject  from  Maine  to  the  District  of  Colombia;  and  though  defeated  in 
bis  purpose  of  a  tour  through  the  State  of  New  York  to  BGchigan  and  Ohio, 
bis  efforts  have  probably  been  quite  as  asefal  in  tbo  sphere  to  whksb  be  bat 
for  the  present  restricted  himself.  We  rejoice  that  a  kind  Providence  enables 
bim  still  to  prosecute  his  favorite  work  with  a  vigor  so  uncommon  for  his 
years;  and  earnestly  do  we  hope,  that  soch  an  example  of  unrequited  toil  and 
sacrifice  may,  long  before  the  mantle  of  Elijah  shall  fall  upon  the  futare  EIW 
shas  of  this  cause,  prompt  multitudes  to  spontaneous  and  effective  cooperatkm 
in  one  of  the  noblest  enterprises  that  ever  tasked  the  powers  of  men  or  angels. 

Rev.  JoRic  Lord,  near  the  close  of  last  summer,  went  into  Vermont,  and 
has  labored,  in  conjunction  with  the  Vermont  Peace  Society,  most  of  the  tiODe 
in  that  State,  with  a  degree  of  success  equal  to  our  liighest  expectations.  He 
has  visited  nearly  all  the  principal  towns,  and  has  been  well  received  in  sneb 
places  as  Burlington,  Middlebury,  Rutland,  and  the  capital  of  the  State.  Had 
we  an  sgent  of  equal  ability,  devotedness  and  zeal,  for  each  of  the  free  States, 
we  should  expect,  as  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  to  reap  ere-Iong  a  rich  harvest 
We  hope  we  shall  be  able  hereaAer  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  his  progress. 

Oar  Secretsry,  confined  most  of  the  time  by  hb  official  duties  here  to  a 
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tmall  circle  ronnd  Boiton,  has  neverthelcM  taken  of  late  one  excnrnoa  of 
nearly  two  monthg  into  the  interior  of  this  State,  and  aa  far  as  New  Hafen  in 
Cl  At  the  latter  place,  the  state  of  his  health  forbade  his  attempting  more 
than  two  termooa  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  brief  address  to  some  of  the  stadeati 
in  the  College;  nor  did  circamstances  allow  him  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  whitlwr 
he  went  for  one  Sabbath,  to  make  any  efibrt  whatever  for  funds.  In  otbsr 
respects,  however,  he  met  with  his  nsnal  saccess  in  gaining  favorable  seoeM 
to  the  commaoities  he  visited,  and  in  securing  pecaniary  aid,  having  colleeled 
on  the  spot  an  average  of  about  sixty  dollars  a  week  during  the  time  he  wsi 
able  to  bear  the  eiposure  of  personal  solicitations  for  the  purpAe.  He  wm 
every  where  received  with  kindness;  and,  though  lamenting  the  apathy  m 
strangely  prevalent  still,  he  thinks  the  way  is  becoming  more  and  more  open 
where  he  has  been,  for  sucoessfnl  exertbns  in  this  cause.  He  found  prejudioM 
Already  removed  by  the  distinction  at  length  made  by  the  public  between  the 
oanse  of  peace  and  the  late  eombinatran  against  all  forms  of  human  government. 

We  give  a  few  eitiaets  from  hb  report  *<  Brookfield,  North,  West  sni 
Sontfa,  I  visited  under  circumstances  quite  unfavorable;  but,  despite  of  then 
all,  I  lectured  six  times  in  four  days,  started  three  petitions  to  Congreai,  aid 
pushed  my  way  through  rain  and  snow,  through  mud  and  frost,  to  the  collec- 
tion of  about  s$60/and  the  eircuktion  of  more  than  forty  Advocates.  •  *  * 
The  circumstances  attending  my  visit  to  Conway  and  Williamsburg  were  ia 
some  respects  still  worse;  but  in  the  former  place  I  got  the  minister,  a  man  ef 
excellent  spirit,  made  a  life-member,  and  twenty-three  copies  of  the  Advocate 
put  in  circulation;  and  ia  the  latter,  I  had  a  good  audience,  even  in  a  dark, 
rainy  night,  to  address  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  and  started  a  respeetable 
aubacription  for  our  cause.  The  minuter  is  a  fast  friend,  and  will  work  cm 
amortf.         •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

In  Weatherafield,  Ct,  though  reoeived  with  great  cordiality  by  both  the 
pestors,  it  was  only  by  a  special  indulgence  that  I  was  allowed  to  preach  boih 
forenoon  and  afUmoon  on  peace;  but,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  I  found  k 
decidedly  better  to  give  a  pretty  foil  view  of  the  subject  at  once,  inasmuch  ei 
people  need  such  a  view  to  make  them  appreciate  its  importance,  to  remove 
objeotbns,  and  enforce  its  practical  claims  with  any  hope  of  success.  I  do  net 
recollect  in  all  my  experience  a  single  instance  where  such  a  course  did  not 
produce  a  favorable  impression,  and  desirable  results.  It  was  so  here;  for  I 
not  only  started  a  petition  to  Congress  with  good  prospects,  but  obtained,  ia 
payment  and  pledges,  nearly  $80  for  our  Society.        •  •  • 

I  met  here  two  gentlemen  of  intelligence — ^Dea.  Buckley  and  Judge  Cohk 
stock — ^whose  war-anecdotes,  related  to  me  from  personal  observation,  ion 
pressed  my  own  mind  deeply  with  the  abominations  of  this  custom  in  its  most 
mitigated  forms,  and  would,  if  transferred  to  the  pages  of  your  periodical, 
make  a  similar  impression  on  the  minds  of  your  readers.  A  moltitade  of  such 
facts  are  now  in  the  possessk>n  of  our  friends  through  the  land;  and  I  ooaU 
wish  they  wonld  oonimunksate  them  to  the  public  in  illustration  of  the  moial 
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eTib  inseparable  from  every  species  of  war.  Some  of  them  have  promised 
me  they  woald ;  but  I  belieye  they  have  not  yet  redeemed  their  pledges. 
Soch  tales  as  that  told  in  the  JSttntriean  Advocate  of  Peace  by  a  physician  in 
our  late  war  respecting  the  execution  of  a  deserter  at  Greenbosh,  N.  Y.,  are 
jnst  what  we  want,  bat  what  we  can  learn  only  from  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  actaal  operations  of  war.     •••♦♦• 

In  Hartford  I  gained  ready  access  to  the  pulpits  I  desired  except  one,  a 
pretty  hard  case,  and,  in  my  solicitations  for  pecuniary  aid,  was  better  received 
than  I  had  ventured  to  expect  The  abolitionists  there,  as  almost  every 
where  else,  I  found,  as  a  general  thing,  more  ready  than  any  other  class  to  aid 
ns;  and,  when  they  shall  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  their  own  canao 
upon  their  minds  and  their  purses,  they  will,  I  am  satisfied,  come  in  a  strong 
phalanx  to  our  help.  One  of  their  number  gave  me  $25;  another,  (10;  sev- 
eral $6  each;  and  I  find  that  the  advocacy  of  reform  in  any  of  its  departments, 
prepares  men  to  hear  and  meet  the  claims  of  peace. 

I  found,  wherever  I  went,  an  almost  universal  disposition  to  look  npon  our 
project  of  international  arbitrament  with  favor  and  strong  hopes.  The  thing 
takes  at  once  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind;  and  nothing  more  is  needed 
than  adequate  efibrt  to  make  it  go  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
if  not  of  all  Christendom.  The  most  intelligent  persons  are  the  promptest  and 
the  fullest  in  their  approval  of  the  pkm;  and  one  of  the  petitions  which  I  start- 
ad,  was  headed  by  Hon.  Tksodorx  Frklinohutskh,  Newark,  N.  J.» 
and  another  by  the  present  Governor  of  Connecticut,  followed  by  the  Chief 
Justice.    I  started  nearly  thirty  petitions,  four  of  them  from  as  many  cities." 


PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

The  proposals  for  publishing  five  of  tbeaa  essays  bj  lubscription,  abonld  have  ap» 
peered  on  our  pages  long  Hgo ;  and  we  can  accoanC  fur  the  ominion  only  by  saying,  that 
the  extreme  meagrenesa  of  our  Income  necessarily  devolves  on  one  nuia  duties 
whicb  oQgbt  to  be  divided  among  tbree  or  four,  and  roust  be,  in  order  to  Insure  a  prompt 
and  satislkctory  performance  of  them  all.  Still  it  !•  not  too  late  to  give  tbe  substance  of 
Ibose  proposals,  and  request  the  apeeial  attention  qfour  rtadara  t»  th$  tuijtet, 

**  All  attempts  to  procure  a  satisfactory  award  of  the  prize  oflTered  by  two  gentlemen 
of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  have  proved 
abortive.  The  first  committee  Mion.  Joseph  Story,  William  Wirt,  and  John  M*Lean} 
•dvlsed  that  the  S^OO  offered  for  the  best,  and  $100  for  the  second  best,  should  be 
eaaally  divided  among  live  essays  which  ihey  designated.  This  did  not  meet  the  views 
or  the  gentlemen  who  offered  the  prize,  and  they  then  increased  it  to  SIOUU;  but  the 
decision  of  the  last  board  of  umpires,  recommendms  an  equal  division  of  the  prize  be- 
tween three  of  the  essays,  was  lilcewise  unsatisfactory. 

Although  this  affair  did  not  originate  with  tlie  American  Peace  Society,  yet  having 
been  made  the  organ  nf  th(»se  who  offered  the  prize,  having  ascertained  that  there  Is 
great  merit  in  some  of  tbe  pieces  offered,  and  thinking  that  neither  the  authors  ought  to 
lose  their  reward,  nor  the  world  the  benefit  of  their  labors,  they  have  concluded  to  take 
the  matter  Into  their  own  hands,  and  have  authorised  the  President,  aided  by  such 
members  of  the  Bc«rd  as  he  may  choose,  to  select  five  of  the  best  dissertations  for  puln 
lication,  having  regard  to  the  advice  of  the  previous  committees.  He  finds,  that  five  of 
these  dissertations  are  very  superior  -,  and  that  the  previous  committees  were  Judicious 
In  advising  a  distribution  of  the  prize.    The  Executive  Committee  have,  therefore. 
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cmicloded  to  paUWi  tbe  beft  flre  of  the  aborouiaed  disMrtalioai,  oq  the  foUofPiag 
term*: 

1.  The  dissertations  shall  be  publislied  sefmrately,  each  complete  bj  itself,  bound  in 
atlflT covers,  numbered  one  to  five,  and  so  paged  that  they  may^be  aold  aepaiaieiy,  or  all 
bound  up  in  one  volume. 

9.  Thdre  shall  also  be  printed  a  general  title-page,  an  index,  and  a  pre(kee  giving  a 
datailed  account  of  the  whole  transaction }  a  supplement,  taking  op  such  points  of  the 
subject  as  have  been  omitted  in  the  pages ;  together  with  a  list  of  the  subeeribeia,  wHk 
the  sums  subscribed,  and  books  required. 

3.  The  volume  to  contain  six  hundred  pages,  octavo,  on  fine  paper,  and  with  a  hand- 
•ome  type. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  book,  elegantly  bound,  shaJl  be  sent  to  the  ininclpal  lulera  of  Europe 
and  douth  America,  to  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Washington,  to  the  presideaiy 
Tlce-prestdent,  and  heads  of  departments,  to  the  governors  of  each  of  the  United  Slalea^ 
and  to  distinguished  statesmen  and  philanthropists  all  over  the  world. 

5.  Ill  lieu  of  the  prixe,  and  for  the  copyright,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  anthovs  «f  aaeli 
of  the  essays  selected,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  payable  half  ia  bound  bookay 
or  pamphlets,  as  they  may  choose,  and  half  in  cash. 

6.  Tbe  price  to  subscribers  shall  be  $2,50  per  volume,  ^yaUe  mi  tlw  ddivevy  of  tha 
books;  but  as  the  book  alone  will  cost  nearly  that  sum,  it  is  desirable,  that  each  subscri- 
ber should  put  duwn  a  somewhat  larger  sum,  in  order  to  enaMe  the  Society  to  diatrilMita 
the  volume  as  abovementioned,  and  pay  the  premiums. 

7.  The  book  shall  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  five  thousand  donan,or  two  thonwnd 
eopies,  are  subscribed  for. 

8.  In  case  the  author  of  the  selected  essays  should  reject  these  terms,  the  place  of  Ids 
essay  shall  be  supplied  by  a  new  selection. 

N.  B.  Many  subscriptions  have  alreadv  been  received,  from  $100  down  to  ^^^  A 
donor  may  have  the  privilege  of  raising  his  subscription,  at  any  time  beforepublicatioa 
of  the  list  of  donations.  Subscribers*  names  sluwld  be  sent  forthwith  to  WaiirLs  4t 
DAMasLL,  9  Cumhill,  Boston. 

{([^Whether  these  essays  shall  be  published  or  not,  must  depend  on  the  subacripCkMis 
received,  inasmuch  ^  the  Society  has  no  funds  for  the  purpose;  and  all  who  deafrs 
their  publication,  should  scad  their  namw  forthwith. 


Our  limits  compel  ns  very  reluctantly  to  omit  aoTeral  eommiiiilcatioin  fiwa  cnr 
agents,  and  a  letter  recently  received  ttom  the  London  Peace  Society,  beaidai  a  nuft- 
btr  of  items  relative  to  passing  events  of  interest  to  our  causa. 
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THE  WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  MEXICO.* 

BT  WILLIAM  LA3}V. 

One  of  the  darkest  spots  on  the  aspect  of  our  moral 
hemisphere,  is  the  war  which  France  is  waging  with  Mexico. 
Thinking  that  these  disputes  between  the  new  and  old  world 
offer  a  very  good  exempliGcation  of  the  need  and  practicability 
of  a  congress  of  nations,  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
investigate  the  subject.  For  this  purpose,  T  have  read  the  most 
important  official  communications  between  the  antagonist  gov- 
ernments, and  many  of  the  articles  spoken  or  penned  by  British 
and  French  statesmen. 

8TATEHCNT   OF   THE   CASE. 

The  nature  of  the  claims  of  France  on  Mexico  does  not  very 
distinctly  appear ;  but,  by  reading  the  documents,  one  is  led  to 
believe,  that  they  are  principally  for  forced  loans,  together  with 
some  unlawful  seizures  of  the  property  of  French  residents,  and 
personal  injuries  sustained  by  them,  and  prohibitions  of,  or  re- 
strictions on,  the  retail  trade  of  Frenchmen  in  Mexico. 

Some  more  distinct  claims  of  France  on  Mexico  are  contain- 
ed in  a  letter  to  the  Mexican  government  from  Baron  Defandis, 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  France  to  Mexico,  dated  **  on  board 

*  Thii  article,  prepaid  in  Januarv,  was  withheld  till  now  on  account  of  the  Also 
nunor  of  peace  oetween  the  contending  nations ;  bat  had  the  report  proved  true,  the 
article  contains  facts  and  arguments  of  too  much  permanent  value  to  be  lost.  Before 
the  receipt  of  this  paper,  we  had  prepared  for  the  present  number  an  article  flrom  a 
pamphlet  sent  us  by  an  unknown  hana  ',  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  extracts,  for  a 
fUUer  view  of  the  case,  and  for  incidental  suggestions  that  will  richly  repay  perusal. 

VOL.   II. — ^NO.   XV.  ^  21 
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bis  majesty's  frigate  Le  Hermoine,  anchorage  off  Sacraficioz, 
March  21,  1838,"  in  which  the  following  items  appear: 

1st.  "  A  round  sum  as  indemnity  for  injuries  receiv- 
ed in  the  three  following  ways :  1st.  Plunder  and  de- 
struction of  property  by  the  belligerent  parties  in  the 
time  of  civil  disturbances.  2d.  Loans  forcibly  collect- 
ed. 3d.  Refusal  of  justice,  and  arbitrary  decisions,  ini- 
quitous, and  oi^nsive  to  the  security  of  persons  and 
property,  which  have  been  given  by  administrative  au- 
thorities, military  or  Judicial.  This  sum  to  be  paid  on 
or  before  the  25th  of  May,     ....         $600,000 

2d.  ''This  is  not  to  include  other  claims  which 
French  subjects  have  on  Mexico,  not  yet  refused. 

3d.  *'  That  Gen.  Gomez,  who  ordered  in  Tampico 
the  murder  of  two  Frenchmen,  should  be  deprived  of 
his  grade,  and  an  indemnity  paid  to  their  families,  20,000 

4th.  "  That  Col.  Pardo,  tor  an  attempt  on  Gerard 
Dulany,  should  be  deprived  of  his  commission,  and  an 
indemnity  paid  of 9,660 

5th.  *'  That  the  judge  of  Mexico,  for  an  illegal  sen- 
tence on  a  Frenchman,  should  be  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  the  Frenchman  who  was  imprisoned,  be  set  at 
liberty,  with  an  indemnity  of 2,000 

6th.  ''To  the  families  of  French  citizens  murdered 
in  Azeringo," 15,000 

Amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  $646,660 

The  letter  further  states,  that  several  other  Mexican  officeis 
ought  to  be  punished  for  certain  malpractices  by  which  French 
subjects  have  suffered ;  but  the  French  minister  does  not  abso- 
lutely demand  it.  Certain  rights  and  immunities  are  also  de- 
manded for  Frenchmen,  such  as  the  right  to  retail,  exemption 
from  personal  services,  from  forced  loans,  &c. 

This  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  French  minister.  An  answer 
is  demanded  by  the  15th  of  April,  and  payment  in  full  on  the 
15th  of  May.  The  alternative  threatened  is  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  of  Mexico,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  creditor  at- 
taches property, — we  might  add,  without  any  warrant  but 
that  of  brute  force. 

To  these  demands,  the  Mexican  government  reply  in  a  letter 
dated  June  27th,  that  it  could  not  give  up  the  right  to  regulate 
its  own  internal  trade,  but  is  willing  to  agree  that,  if  at  any 
time,  the  French  shall  be  prohibited  from  retailing,  a  sufficient 
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time  shall  be  allowed  them  to  sell  their  goods ;  that  io  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  and  civil  war,  it  was  impossible  for 
Mexico  to  prevent  abuses ;  and  that  by  the  same  rule  by  which 
France  claimed  an  indemnity,  other  nations  would  do  the  same, 
and  then  the  whole  Mexican  treasury  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  them.  It  is  also  asserted  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  judges  have  acted  illegally ;  and  if  they  do  80> 
foreigners  must  suffer  as  well  as  natives. 

In  another  document  sent  to  the  French  charge  des  affaires, 
the  Mexican  government  expresses  its  dissatisfaction,  that  the 
French  minister  should  assume  a  threatening  attitude,  and  talk 
more  like  an  admiral  than  a  diplomatist ;  and  further  adds 
that,  if  the  requisitions  were  ever  so  just,  they  could  not  be  ac- 
ceded to  under  the  present  aspect  of  afiairs.  The  Mexican 
government  is  also  offended  at  the  recriminations  of  the  French 
minister.  If  French  traders  were  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment, 
they  might  have  staid  away ;  but,  far  from  that,  they  continued 
to  come.  At  any  rate,  under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
Mexican  government  can  no  longer  negotiate. 

The  French  squadron  now  proceeded  closely  to  invest  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  some  other  ports  of  Mexico,  and  thus 
shut  out  French  trade  to  that  country,  and  also  tlie  trade  of  all 
other  nations,  thus  doing  immense  damage  to  all  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  but  particularly  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  states.  This  not  having  the  desired 
effect  of  bringing  Mexico  to  allow  the  justice  of  the  French 
claims,  she  increases  her  blockading  force  to  ten  line  of  battle- 
ships, beside  bomb-ketches,  and  other  vessek,  twenty-two  in 
all,  and  bombarded  the  Castle  of  St.  Juan  De  Ulloa,  where 
their  bombardiers  were  so  expert,  that  they  fired  the  magazine 
of  the  fort,  and  blew  it  up  with  great  slaughter.  The  French 
then  landed,  and  spiked  the  cannon ;  but,  being  attacked  by 
Santa  Anna  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  they  were  obliged  to 
taice  to  their  boats,  after  having  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
men.  Mexico  now  declares  war  against  France^  and  orders  all 
French  subjects  to  quit  her  territory,  but,  with  an  unexpected 
clemency,  permits  them  to  sell  or  remove  their  property.  A 
vessel,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  French,  has  already  sail- 
ed for  New  Orleans. 

EFFECTS    OF    THIS   WAR-POLICY  ON  THE   PARTIES,  AND   ON  THE   CIT- 

ILIZED   WORLD. 

This  is  the  plain  statement  of  facts.  Let  us  now  examine 
into  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  France,  Mexico,  and  the  other 
Christian  powers  concerned. 
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I.  First  of  France.  It  does  not  appear,  that  she  has  ever 
offered  to  leave  this  dispute  to  arbitration,  or  hearkened  in  aof 
way  to  the  intimations  of  any  Christian  power  for  this  purpose ; 
but  she  has  taken  the  cause  into  her  own  hands,  and,  because 
she  has  more  brute  force  than  Mexico,  she  will  make  thai  the 
arbiter  instead  of  reason  and  justice.  Let  us  then  inquire  wliat 
France  herself  will  get  by  this  course  of  proceeding. 

1.  In  the  6rst  place,  she  will  get  the  scorn  and  execration  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  She  has  brought  a  blot  on  her  fame, 
which  all  the  blood  of  France  can  never  wash  out, — a  blot 
which  will  remain  on  her  history  so  long  as  her  history  shall 
continue  to  be  read.  Her  hands  are  defiled  with  blood.  She 
has  sent  her  youthful  Prince  de  Joinville,  to  act  the  part  of  an 
assassin,  or  at  least  of  a  public  executioner,  or  a  duellist.  If  he 
should  ever  again  visit  this  country,  he  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  weight  of  public  indignation,  and  should  be  shunned  by  all 
honest  men,  as  a  wilful  homicide. 

2.  Will  France  get  the  pecuniary  indemnity  which  she  de- 
mands ?  So  far  from  that,  she  will  be  a  loser  to  an  immense 
amount.  She  employs  ten  ships  of  the  line  in  this  enterprise, 
besides  other  craft.  Our  own  ships  of  the  line  cost  $1,500  a 
day.  Those  of  France  will  cost  at  least  two-thirds  as  much, 
and  the  expense  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  $10,000  a 
day  for  the  whole  fleet.  This  in  sixty-five  days  would  amount 
to  more  than  the  whole  sum  claimed  by  France,  which  would 
not  pay  barely  for  sailing  the  fleet  from  France  to  Mexico  and 
back  again.  But  perhaps  France  means  to  make  Mexico  '^  pay 
for  beating  the  poker,"  and  will  add  that  to  her  other  claims. 
But  is  France  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that,  if  Mexico  cannot 
pay  $646,660  when  her  commerce  is  flourishing,  she  can  pay 
$6,466,600,  when  her  commerce  shall  have  been  destroyed  ? 
So  far  as  money  is  concerned,  the  present  war  between  France 
and  Mexico  is  like  that  which,  in  an  age  of  darkness,  was 
waged  between  Bologna  and  Modena  for  a  bucket  1 

But  it  is  replied,  that  France  must  keep  up  these  great  fleets, 
and  that  she  mmt  employ  them  in  these  works  of  human 
butchery,  to  keep  her  hand  in.  But  where  is  the  ''must"? 
Great  Britain,  with  a  laudable  moderation,  has  let  her  navy  go 
very  much  to  decay,  and  would  not  have  increased  it,  bad 
not  France  increased  hers;  but  now  she  has  put  in  com- 
mission seven  more  ships  of  the  line,  and  is  preparing  for  still 
farther  exertions ;  and  Russia  has  done  the  same ;  so  that  the 
relative  strength  will  be  kept  up :  and  this  may  go  on  until  all 
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the  labor,  sweat  and  toil  of  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  these 
belligerent  governments  ai*e  absorbed  by  these  means  of  mutual 
destruction. 

3.  What  has  French  commerce  gained  by  this  measure  ?  So 
far  from  promoting  French  trade  in  Mexico,  it  has  annihilated 
it,  and  will  probably  let  loose  swarms  of  privateers  and  pirates 
that  may  drive  all  French  commerce  from  the  ocean,  and  leave 
France  no  other  marine  than  her  men-of-war,  manned  by  lands- 
men forced  into  the  service  by  impressment  or  conscription.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  hatred  for  the  French  and  French  manufac- 
tures is  generated  in  South  America,  which  a  half  century  of 
peace  cannot  overcome. 

But  it  is  intimated  by  some,  that  France  intends  to  *'  pick  a 
quarrel"  with  Mexico,  in  order  to  conquer  her  territory,  and 
add  it  to  the  dominions  of  France.  Has  she  forgotten  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  the  many  thousands  of  her  soldiers  spared  by  the 
bullet  at  the  battles  of  the  Pyramids,  Austerlitz,  and  Marengo, 
who  fell  victims  to  the  climate  of  the  tropics  ?  Has  she  no 
graves  in  France  ?  If  she  has  not,  then  let  her  send  her  sons 
to  fatten  the  soil  of  Mexico  with  their  carcasses ;  but  let  her  not 
expect  to  reap  any  other  advantage.  And  does  she  think  the 
British  lion  will  look  tamely  on,  and  have  no  part  to  act  in  the 
direful  tragedy? 

But  is  it  glory  that  she  is  seeking?  The  world  has  grown 
too  wise  for  that,  and  begins  to  consider  glory  as  a  robber,  who 
takes  the  traveller  by  the  throat,  and  demands  his  purse,  that 
he  may  boast  his  conquests,  aud  spend  the  amount  in  lace  and 
feathers, — as  a  Shylock  raving  for  his  '<  pound  of  flesh  to  be  by 
him  cut  off,  nearest  the  very  heart."  Mankind  begin  to  inquire, 
whether  murder  committed  under  an  epaulet  is  not  murder  still, 
and  whether  the  law  of  honesty  b  not  as  applicable  to  nations 
as  to  individuals  ? 

II.     But  what  are  other  nations  to  gain  by  this  contest  ? 

1.  What  is  England  to  gain  ?  The  duke  of  Wellington,  in 
a  public  speech,  advised  the  English  merchants  to  pay  the 
money  which  France  demanded  of  Mexico,  and  asserted  with 
truth,  that  they  would  be  great  gainers  by  it.  1st.  As  owners 
of  Mexican  stocks,  which  must  be  much  depreciated  in  value, 
if  not  entirely  lost  by  the  war.  2d.  As  engaged  in  the  Mexi- 
can trade,  which  must  at  once  be  suspended  by  the  war,  ai\fi 
ultimately  iniured  by  the  impoverishment  of  their  customers  in 
Mexico.  Sd.  As  workers  of  the  Mexican  gold-^nines,  the  oper- 
ations on  which  must  be  much  injured  by  the  want  of  timber 
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during  the  blockade,  by  the  scarcity  of  hands,  and  the  chances 
of  war.  Another  evil  the  duke  might  have  added,  which  is 
<  letting  slips  the  dogs  of  war '  in  the  shape  of  pirates,  licensed 
and  unlicensed,  to  prey  not  only  on  the  French  commerce,  but 
also  on  the  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations. 

The  Courier  Fran^aise,  takes  fire  at  Lord  Wellington's 
speech,  and  says  that  *•  an  exemplary  punishment  was  the  only 
reparation  which  could  satisfy  France.'  The  Courier  also 
counsels  the  French  government  to  reject  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain,  if  ofiered,  and  observes  that,  'If  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  should  be  inconvenienced  by  the  course 
which  France  should  pursue,  they  brought  it  on  themselves ; 
for,  if  they  had  supported  the  agent  of  France  in  his  represent- 
ations to  the  Mexican  government,  tlie  latter  would  have  im- 
mediately submitted.'  I  agree  with  the  Courier  Fran^aise  in 
the  assertion,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
brought  this  evil  upon  themselves,  though  not  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  Courier.  Had  there  been  a  court  of  nations, 
this,  trifling  matter  might  long  ago  have  been  adjudged  by  it, 
and  settled. 

2.  What  are  the  United  States  to  gain  by  this  state  of  a£iirs  ? 
Or  rather,  what  shall  we  not  lose  ?  It  is  true,  we  do  not  work 
the  gold-mines  of  Mexico ;  but  our  gold-mines  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  which  are  more  profitable,  will  be  less  produc- 
tive, and  our  cotton  manufactories,  our  tanneries  and  many 
other  branches  of  our  industry  will  suffer.  We  may  build  some 
of  the  privateers  which  will  be  let  loose  on  the  world ;  but 
woful  experience  has  taught  us,  that  money  gained  by  priva- 
teering is  ten  times  lost. 

3.  All  the  other  commercial  nations  of  the  world  must  also 
suffer  by  this  unholy  contest,  which  may  spread,  as  the  last  war 
did,  all  over  Christendom,  and  drag  us  also  into  its  fatal  vortex, 
as  that  did.  It  is  then  the  interest  of  all  Christian  nations,  no 
less  than  their  duty,  to  endeavor  to  restore  peace. 

MEASURES   TAKEN  TO  PREVENT   THIS   RESORT  TO   TRE    SWORD. 

I  come  now  to  examine  if  any  of  the  nations  of  Christendom 
have  endeavored  to  prevent  the  unhappy,  and  unprofitable 
state  of  things,  which  at  present  exists,  and  those  still  worse 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  follow.  It  does  not  appear, 
by  any  of  the  official  documents  which  I  have  examined,  that 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  or  America  has  been  formally 
tendered ;  but  such  a  mediation  is  spoken  of  in  these  documents 
as  having  been  tendered,  and  refused  on  the  part  of  France. 
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In  a  letter  to  me  from  Don  Francisco  Pizanro  Martinez,  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Mexico 
near  the  United  States,  dated  Washington,  Jan.  21,  1839,  he 
says,  ^'  that  on  the  4th  of  Sept.  last,  Lord  Palmerston  addressed 
an  official  note  to  the  Mexican  minister  in  London,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract.  '  Sir,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  and  to  slate  to  your 
excellency  that  the  Britbh  government  will  again  tender  to 
France  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  of  bring* 
ing  about  an  amicable  termination  of  the  existing  <ii&rences  be- 
tween France  and  Mexico.'  Respecting  the  offer  of  Mexico 
to  arbitrate,  I  have  to  say,  that  this  legation  was  informed  of  the 
fact,  by  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State,  since  April  last." 

Concerning  our  own  government,  I  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  "  Democratic  Review,"  of  Sept.  last.  "  We  are 
happy  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
French  bombarding  squadron,  and  as  soon  as  its  purpose  was 
known,  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  republican  confederation 
was  not  wanting  to  the  high  moral  duty  incumbent  on  the  na- 
tional representative  of  American  democracy,  of  interposing  to 
endeavor  to  arrest  its  destructive  and  sanguinary  mission.  A 
letter  was  despatched  by  a  special  messenger  from  our  president 
to  the  American  legation  at  Paris  and  London,  strongly  and  in 
admirable  spirit  and  style,  invoking  a  peaceable  adjustment  of 
the  dispute,  presenting  the  example  of  the  reference  of  our  own 
far  more  protracted  and  grievous  wrongs  to  amicable  arbitra- 
tion, and  offering  the  arbitration  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  its  mediation  in  any  mode  calculated  to  arrest 
the  impending  public  calamity  of  war  and  bloodshed." 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  evidence  adduced  above,  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of  Mex- 
ico, have  done  all  they  could,  without  resorting  to  that  brute 
force  which  they  so  much  deprecate,  to  prevent  France  from 
rushing  on  her  headlong,  rash  and  wicked  career,  in  which,  to 
gratify  a  vindictive  temper,  she  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
worid,  and  lighted  up  a  flame  which  may  extend  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  do  incalculable  damage  to  the  morals,  the  liberty, 
and  the  property  of  millions. 

But  have  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  done  all  they 
could  to  prevent  these  threatened  evils?  No.  The  same 
Democratic  Review  has  these  remarkable  words.  "-4  better 
system  of  the  law  of  nations  would  subject  France  to  just  de- 
mands for  compensation  from  the  people  who  have  been  thus 
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heavily  mulcted  by  this  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  method  of 
redressing  wrongs,  which  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  are 
merely  marketable  in  their  character." 

It  is  this  ^'  better  system  of  the  law  of  nations,"  which  has 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  ever 
since  its  formation,  as  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  a  state 
of  peace ;  and  if  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
not  done  all  they  could  to  establish  this  ^'  better  system,"  by 
giving  their  countenance  and  support  to  a  congress  of  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  enacting,  by  the  consent  of  the  naUons  repre- 
sented at  the  congress,  a  code  of  international  law  which  would 
be  a  "better  system"  than  our  present  code,  which  is  no 
"  system  "  at  all,  and  organizing  a  high  court  of  the  most  able 
jurists  in  the  world  to  judge  those  cases  which  might  be  refer* 
red  to  them  by  the  mutual  consent  of  any  contending  natioDS, 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  accountable  for  all  the  evils  which 
may  flow  from  a  war  between  France  and  Mexico. 

The  time  to  establish  a  code  of  international  law  is  a  time 
of  general  peace,  when  such  laws  may  be  established  on  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equity,  before  cases  occur  to  which 
those  principles  apply.  Then  they  can  readily  be  agreed  on. 
It  is  only  when  cases  occur  which  touch  our  own  interest,  that 
we  find  any  difficulty  in  applying  the  principles.  It  is  then 
that  we  begin  to  fear  that  justice  will  not  be  done  us ;  but 
having  once  agreed  to  the  principles,  we  cannot  honorably  re- 
cede from  them. 

If  a  code  of  international  law  had  been  settled  by  a  congress 
of  nations,  and  a  high  court  of  nations  organized  before  tbb 
dispute  began,  France  would  have  had  no  pretext  for  taking  it 
into  her  own  hands,  but  would  have  submitted  it  to  such  a 
court,  who,  better  than  France  or  Mexico,  would  have  drter- 
mined  what  damages  ought  to  be  paid  by  Mexico,  if  any ;  and, 
if  she  had  been  unable  to  pay  them,  the  sum  could  easily  have 
been  raised  in  England,  whose  merchants  would  gladly  have 
loaned  her  the  money,  rather  than  have  their  trade  and  mining 
suspended. 

POINTS   OP  DIPPICULTT  IN  THIS  DISPUTE. 

The  cases  in  dispute  appear  to  be  extremely  intricate  and 
difficult  of  solution,  even  by  the  most  sagacious  and  candid 
judges,  and  much  more  so  by  the  parties  concerned.  I  will 
proceed  to  mention  a  few  particulars  of  them,  which  can  be 
rightly  settled  only  by  a  bench  of  able  jurists^  and  also  a  few  of 
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the  principles  involved,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
settled  by  a  congress  of  nations,  and  which  a  congress  of  na- 
tions only  can  settle. 

Of  the  difficulties  attending  these  disputes,  one  of  the  great- 
est seems  to  have  been  the  ascertainment  of  the  amounis  due 
to  the  injured  subjects  of  France  for  damages  done  by  mobs 
and  popular  tumults.  The  London  Morning  Chronicle  says 
that  "  the  Mexican  government  long  ago  waved  the  right  to 
deny  the  liability  of  the  republic  for  the  losses  of  individual 
foreigners,  and  issued  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  and  amount  of  the  claims  of  the  various  French 
subjects,  in  behalf  of  whom  their  government  had  interfered ; 
but  there  were  brought  to  view  the  most  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  these  parties,  such  instances  having  occurred  at  Aca- 
pulco,  where  a  demand  had  been  made  by  one  Frenchman,  a 
wine-house  keeper,  for  the  sum  of  $40,000,  but  who  could 
not  account  to  the  commissioners  for  the  manner  in  which  one 
twentieth  part  of  such  a  sum  had  been  lost,  and  who  indeed,  as 
was  said,  was  proved  never  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  money  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The 
greater  part  of  the  claims  of  the  Frenchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  made  up  in  the  same  exaggerated  manner.  Claims  so 
manifestly  unjust,  the  Mexican  government  resists ;  and  the 
French  government  has  commenced  to  enforce  them  at  the 
cannon's  mouth,"  though  the  Mexican  government  is  willing 
to  leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  a  competent  tribunal,  after 
a  fair  investigation.  If  France  had  not  feared  the  result,  she 
would  not  have  refused  so  fair  an  offer. 

THE    DEriCIENCIEfl     OP    HEPIATION    SUPPLIED    BT    A    CONGRESS    OF 

NATiozrs. 

The  merchants  of  England  trading  to  Mexico  have  memori- 
alized their  government  on  the  evils  which  they  suSer  by  the 
blockade.  This  memorial  states  that  **  the  French  government 
had  declined  to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  submitting  the 
matters  in  difference  between  itself  and  Mexico  to  the  friendly 
mediation  of  a  third  and  independent  power."  Not  only  so, 
but  it  appears  by  this  document,  that  if  the  answer  to  the  claims 
of  France  by  the  Mexican  government  should  ^^  be  negative 
on  only  one  point,"  or  "even  doubtful  on  one  point,"  the 
commander  of  the  French  forces  will  proceed  to  execute  his 
orders.  Among  other  things  in  the  replication  to  this  memorial 
by  the  Journal  des  Debates,  the  French  official  journal,  the 
editor  recriminates  England  for  similar  conduct,  as  though  two 
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wrongs  would  make  a  right.  He  uses  also  these  remarkable 
words,  ''  No  foreign  tribunal  is  iuMcientlg  elevated  to  impose 
Its  jurisdiction  "  in  the  premises.  These  remarks  are  considered 
in  LondoD,  as  coming  from  an  official  source,  and  they  contain 
a  precious  confession  on  the  part  of  France,  that  there  is  need 
of  a  '*  tribunal  sufficiently  elevated"  This  is  what  the  friends 
of  peace  have  always  said,  and  for  such  a  tribunal  they  have 
been  laboring  for  many  years.  How  absurd  it  is  for  France, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  other  commercial 
nations,  to  lament  the  evils  which  flow  from  the  want  of  such 
a  tribunal,  when  such  a  tribunal  is  in  their  power,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  not  a  thousandth  part  of  this  single  expedition  !  How 
absurd  to  be  always  without  a  desideratum,  which  is  always  in 
their  power !  They  cant  have  it,  because  they  tvont.  A  child 
reasons  better. 

The  same  official  French  journal  proposes  the  rejection  of 
England  as  an  arbitrator,  because  that  country  was  supposed 
to  be  interested  for  the  Mexicans,  and  partial  to  them  ;  and  be- 
causCj  as  it  said,  Mexican  resistance  was  founded  on  the  support, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  British  government  and  the  British 
people.  The  same  objection  would  lie  against  the  United 
States,  and  in  fact  against  all  the  commercial  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  order  to  get  impartial  umpires,  they  must  go  to 
some  inland  country,  whose  inhabitants  know  nothing  of  mari- 
time af&irs,  or  to  China  or  Japan,  or  take  a  court  of  nations, 
such  as  we  propose,  composed  of  able  jurists,  whose  whole 
time  and  legal  talents  are  devoted  to  such  investigations ;  or  re- 
sort to  brute  force  to  settle  intricate  questions,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  though  the  cost  should  exceed  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  times  the  amount  in  dispute,  which  is  generally  left, 
after  all,  in  the  statu  quo  ante  bellum^  to  remain  a  bone  of 
contention  for  the  next  generation. 

The  French  pretend,  that  the  English  offers  of  mediation 
came  too  late.  This  objection  could  never  lie  against  our  pro- 
posed high  court,  which  would  always  be  prepared  to  judge, 
or  mediate ;  and  if  either  party  proposed  leaving  its  disputes  to 
this  tribunal,  the  other  could  have  no  good  excuse  for  their 
refusal.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  high  court  of  nations  is  the 
only  competent  tribunal  to  settle  the  justice  and  the  amount  of 
the  claims  of  France  on  Mexico  and  similar  international  dis- 
putes, and  for  the  want  of  such  a  tribunal,  all  the  Christian 
worid  is  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  war,  bloodshed  and 
confusion,  until  poverty,  exhaustion  and  suffering  shall  bring 
men  to  their  senses. 
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NECS88ITT  OP  BETTLIlie  THE  INTBRNATlOlfAL  CODE  TO  PREVENT  WAR. 

That  a  code  of  international  law  is  equally  necessary  with  a 
court  to  judge  of  cases,  is  apparent  on  the  least  consideration ; 
for  by  what  rule  shall  that  court  decide  7  If  by  what  is  now 
called  the  law  of  nations,  I  reply,  that  we  have  no  such  law. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  great  and  wise  men  have  busied  them- 
selves in  advising  what  they  think  ought  to  be  that  law,  and 
that,  in  some  instances,  treaties  have  been  made  between  two 
or  more  nations,  acknowledging  the  principles  of  that  law  on 
certain  speci6ed  points;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  civilians  differ 
on  many  articles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  an  agreement 
between  any  two  or  more  nations  is  not  binding  on  nations 
who  do  not  agre^.  It  would  be  an  anomaly  in  jurisprudence, 
to  have  a  bench  of  judges,  and  no  law  or  rule  by  which  they 
are  to  judge.  It  is  true  that,  in  process  of  time,  after  a  lapse 
of  ages,  some  rules  might  be  established  by  common  consent, 
and  fortified  by  previous  decisions ;  but  there  are  others  which 
can  be  determined  only  by  compact  and  agreement.  Priva- 
teering, for  instance ;  shall  that  disgraceful  practice  be  abandon- 
ed, or  not  ?  Nothing  but  compact  and  agreement  between  the 
principal  naval  powers  in  Christendom  can  ever  settle  this 
point ;  and  all  other  points  of  international  law  could  be  much 
more  readily  and  definitely  settled  by  a  congress  of  nations, 
than  by  separate  treaties  or  decisions. 

I  mean  now  to  touch  only  those  points  of  international  law, 
developed  by  the  present  contest,  which  are  unsettled,  the  un- 
certainty of  which  may  involve  France  in  a  war  with  every 
other  commercial  nation. 

1.  One  question  which  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  congress  of 
nations  is,  whether  a  nation  is  bound  to  make  reparation  for 
injuries  inflicted  on  foreigners  by  civil  commotions,  for  loans 
forcibly  collected,  or  for  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  civil  or  military 
authorities.  The  first  two,  Mexico  seems  willing  to  concede. 
That  she  allows  the  last  point,  is  not  quite  so  clear,  and  would 
seem  to  involve  the  question  of  her  sovereignty.  These  con- 
cessions, so  far  as  obtained,  seem  to  have  been  obtained  by 
brute  force,  and  not  by  the  force  of  reason,  and  are  not  binding 
on  other  nations. 

2.  Another  question  is,  shall  courts,  either  civil  or  military, 
be  accountable  to  a  foreign  nation  for  their  decisions  ?  and  if  so, 
who  is  to  be  the  umpire,  a  high  court  of  nations,  or  cannon  ? 
It  must  be  one  or  the  other.  If  these  cases  are  to  be  judged 
by  reason,  in  what  manner  shall  reparation  be  made  ? 
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3.  Shall  a  nation  be  required  to  give  up  to  anj  geDeral  law 
Its  own  internal,  retail  trade?  and  if  so,  what  shall  be  that  law? 
and  what  indemnity  shall  be  paid  for  the  infraction  of.  such  a 
law  ?  I  believe  the  writers  on  a  congress  of  nations  are  silent 
on  this  head. 

4.  England  asserts  that  France  should  not  have  resorted  to 
blockade,  until  she  had  exhausted  all  other  modes  of  redress, 
such  as  seizing  the  vessels  of  Mexico ;  as  Cromwell  did  those 
of  France,  restoring  the  surplus ;  and  as  the  British  govemmeDt 
under  the  administration  of  Canning  did  to  Spain  ;  thus  punish- 
ing the  guilty  only,  while  the  innocent  escaped.  France  asserts, 
that  having  the  power,  she  has  the  right,  to  make  her  electioD, 
and  let  the  innocent  escape  if  they  can. 

5.  Has  a  belligerent  the  right  to  make  prisoners  of  all  the  resi- 
dent subjects  of  a  nation  against  whom  she  declares  war,  as 
Bonaparte  did  at  the  close  of  the  peace  of  Amiens?  or  should 
the  belligerent  suffer  the  enemy  to  depart  with  their  property, 
as  Mexico  did  ? 

6.  Has  a  foreigner  the  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  his 
native  country,  after  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  ? 

7.  Has  a  nation  the  right  to  blockade  the  ports  of  another 
nation  with  whom  she  may  have  differences,  without  declaring 
war,  and  by  such  a  blockade  to  injure  the  trade  of  neutnis? 
It  is  conceded  by  England,  and  by  all  other  nations,  that  after 
a  declaration  of  war,  a  nation  has  a  right  of  blockade  which  she 
did  not  have  before.  This  doctrine  would  appear  very  strange 
to  a  people  not  versed  in  the  Christian  code  of  warfare.  My 
neighbor  owes  me  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  neglects  to  pay. 
I  lay  a  blockade  on  his  shop-door,  and  prevent  all  people  from 
trading  with  him,  until  I  am  paid.     My  other  neighbors  com- 

flain  of  this,  but  allow,  that  if  I  will  go  into  his  shop  and  knock 
im  down,  and  set  fire  to  his  house,  then  I  have  a  right  to 
blockade  his  shop-door,  but  not  before  1 

8.  Mexico  has  not  allowed  the  claims  of  France,  at  least  not 
to  the  amount  demanded.  England  contends,  that  France  has 
no  right  to  blockade,  until  the  debt  is  liquidated  and  acknowl- 
edged.    Who  shall  decide  on  this  point  of  international  law? 

9.  England  contends,  that  if  France  had  ever  a  right  to 
blockade  the  ports  of  Mexico,  she  ought  not  to  have  done  so 
without  reasonable  notice.  In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Stamford  asserted  that  from  the  port  of  Liverpool 
alone,  ships  with  cargoes  amounting  to  the  value  of  half  a 
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millions  of  pounds  sterling,  had  sailed  for  Mexico,  ignorant  of 
the  blockade,  had  been  ordered  off,  and  bad  returned  home 
without  landing  their  cargoes.  Prolmbly  England  alone  has 
already  lost,  by  the  blockade,  a  sum  equal  to  the  demand  of 
France.  Who  shall  decide  what  is  sufficient  notice  ?  a  congress 
of  nations,  or  every  nation  for  itself? 

10.  Who  shall  decide  whether  a  blockade  is  properly  en- 
forced or  not?  Shall  a  single  frigate  blockade  a  thousand 
miles  of  coast  ?  Formerly,  a  blockade  was  not  considered  as 
enforced,  unless  a  city  was  blockaded  by  sea  and  land.  Mod* 
em  practice  has  allowed  of  paper  blockades.  Who  shall 
decide  what  is  an  effectual  bjockade  ?  Who  can  do  it  but  a 
congress  of  nations  ? 

These  questions  of  international  law,  and  some  others,  have 
already  arisen  on  thb  trivial  subject,  and  many  more  will  prob* 
ably  arise,  which  may  convulse  the  world  with  war  and  all  its 
evils,  moral  and  physical,  and  yet  the  world  may  grow  no  wiser 
by  its  sufierings.  Is  it  not  time,  that  our  nation  should  call  on 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  South  America  for  a  congress  of 
nations  to  redress,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  these  evils  ?  But  our 
government  will  never  do  it  until  called  on  by  the  people;  the 
people  will  never  call  upon  the  government,  until  they  are  en- 
lightened ;  and  they  can  never  be  enlightened  without  exertion 
and  sacrifice.  Every  one  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  help  on 
this  glorious  consummation,  by  supporting  the  American  Peace 
Society. 


WORKINGS  OF  THE  WAIUPRINCIPLE  IN  CANADA. 

Our  periodical  is  too  infrequent  to  notice  all  the  passing 
events  of  war ;  but  we  have  often  been  tempted  to  comment 
on  the  tragedies  enacted  the  last  year  or  two  on  our  northern 
and  south-western  frontiers ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  giving  a 
few  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  war-principle  invariably 
shows  itself,  in  the  grossest  outrages  upon  order,  law  and  hu- 
manity. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Canadian  dis« 
turbances,  and  can  easily  imagine  what  feelings  of  mutual 
jealousy,  hatred  and  revenge,  must  have  been  generated  all 
along  our  northern  frontier^  and  to  what  deeds  of  vengeance- 
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they  would  oaturallj  prompt  It  aeeros  tbal  m  the  iiioDth  of 
December^  1838,  some  fifteeo  or  twenty  armed  Americaiis 
from  Vennont  crossed  the  lioe  about  half  a  mile,  and  set  6re 
in  tbe  dead  of  night  to  the  out^bouses  of  one  Gibson,  a  loyal- 
ist. The  family  woke  in  terror  at  tbe  glare  of  the  flames 
around  them ;  Gibsoni  to  saye  bis  life,  leaf^  naked  from  tbe 
window  of  bb  chamber,  and  fled ;  and  his  wife  with  five  chil- 
dren, one  an  infant,  was  ordered  to  flee  at  once.  She  begged 
that  she  might  stop  long  enough  to  cover  herself  and  her  babes 
with  clothes  sufficient  to  keep  them— tbe  thermometer  ranged 
during  the  night  from  10  to  18  degrees  below  zero — Crom 
freezing  to  death ;  but  the  assailants,  loadmg  them  with  curses, 
set  fire  to  the  house  over  their  beads,  and  forced  them,  witboat 
a  shoe  on  their  feet,  and  with  scarce  a  garment  on  their  backs, 
to  wade  through  the  drifted  snow  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
the  nearest  shelter.  They  played  the  same  game  of  violence 
and  cruelty  upon  a  succession  of  families,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty prevailed  upon  in  one  case  W  the  entreaties  and  tears  of 
a  mother  watching  the  sick  bed  of  her  daughter,  not  to  bum 
the  boose  about  them,  after  having  set  fire  to  the  barns,  and 
broken  in  the  windows  and  doors. 

Grogao,  the  leader  of  these  savage  bandits,  and  the  owner 
of  an  estate  in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  visited  himself 
with  similar  treatment ;  hot  whether  as  tbe  cause  or  as  the 
consequence  of  those  outrages,  we  are  unable  to  say,  and  care 
^  little  to  know,  because  either  supposition  illustrates  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  war-principle.  Fifteen  volunteers  went  to 
his  house,  and  forced  him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  leave 
the  province,  and  subsequently  bis  wife,  under  the  threat  of 
burning  the  bouse.  Their  furniture,  a  large  stock  of  cattle, 
and  two  bams  full  of  bay  and  grain,  were  left,  and  mostly 
destroyed,  in  the  buremg  of  all  the  buildings  on  the  premises. 
They  did  the  same  to  another  American  resident  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  recent  troubles  of  Canada ;  and  these 
may  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  what  has  been  alternately 
perpetrated  and  suflfered  on  the  Canadian  fiontieis. 

We  wonder  that  such  reciprocal  outrages  have  not  involved 
us  in  war  witli  England ;  and  they  would  long  ago,  had  the 
war-spirit  raged  in  Great  Britain,  and  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  our  own  country,  as  it  has  along  the  Canada  line.  In 
consequence  of  the  above-recited  afi&ir,  ^'  great  excitement,'' 
we  are  told,  '^  prevailed  in  Vermont,  the  military  were  all  in 
motion,  shots  were  interchanged  across  the  line,  and  a  loyal 
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picket-guard,  having  ventared  across  the  line,  was  made  pris* 
oner,  but  subsequently  released." 

1.  How  admirably  does  the  war-principle  guarantee  the 
continuance  of  peace !  Here  we  see  its  legitimate  workings ; 
and  nothing  but  a  resort  to  pacific  measures  could  prevent 
war  to  the  knife.  Had  there  been  no  war-preparations  in  this 
case,  no  means  at  hand  of  annoyance  or  defence,  the  atrocities 
we  have  recorded  could  never  have  occurred. 

2.  Just  reflect  on  the  common  estimate  of  war-deeds.  In 
the  cases  before  us,  we  find  only  what  is  common  in  every 
species  of  war ;  and,  had  the  Canadians  acquired  by  the  sword 
what  they  sought,  or  some  of  our  own  citizens  sought  for 
them,  such  deeds  of  savage  atrocity  as  we  have  quoted,  would, 
if  sufficiently  numerous  and  successful,  have  covered  many  a 
warrior  with  unfading  laurels !  and  Christians  themselves  would 
have  joined  in  the  chorus  of  hosannas  to  their  name ! 

3.  What  blessed  results  do  we  find  here  of  our  own  Revo- 
lution !  Our  fathers  claimed  the  right,  whenever  they  chose, 
of  resisting,  sword  in  hand,  the  government  over  them ;  and 
the  Canadians  and  Texians,  the  lynchites  of  the  South,  and 
the  mobocrats  of  the  North,  the  East  and  the  West,  merely 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  They  all  proceed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. *  Give  us  our  rights,  or  we'll  take  them,'  said  the  revo- 
Unionists  of '76  to  their  rulers.  '  Give  us  our  rights,  or  we'll  take 
them,'  say  the  Canadian  insurgents.  '  Give  us  our  rights,  or 
we'll  take  them,'  reecho  the  sovereign  mob  at  Harrisburg  to 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  '  Give  us  our  rights,  or 
we'll  take  them,  reiterated  the  mobs  of  Boston,  and  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  every  case  the 
old  tune  of  the  Revolution ;  and  we  fear  it  will  yet  be  sung 
to  the  ruin  of  our  finee  and  glorious  institutions. 


THE  CONTEST  BETWEBN  FRANCE  AND  MEXICO. 

France  and  Mexico:  An  ExaminatUm  nf  Uu  diffiadiiu  behoan  tiiMt 
PowiTi,    Bt  ▲  CiTiKBK  or  THE  Unitxo  Statks. 

Public  opmioQ  in  the  only  etrthly  tribanal  before  which  nileri  can  be  ar- 
raigned; and  Uie  prea,  as  Uie  chief  organ  of  Uiis  omnipresent  tribunal*  ongbt 
to  watch  their  movementa  with  aleepleaa  vigilance,  and  ntter  vk  tones  of  thon- 
der  its  warnings  or  rebokes  against  every  OMTement  towards  war.    Had  the 
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pref  s  done  thii  in  teajion  to  Fnnce  in  the  able  and  fearieM  ityle  of  the  paia- 
phlet  before  as,  the  might  have  been  held  back  from  the  oatrag^s  she  has,  k 
her  difficnltiei  with  Mexico,  perpetrated  against  the  law  of  nations;  bat  nearly  all 
oar  political  papers,  and  not  a  few  of  oar  relij^oas  joamals,  have  spoken  of  the 
whole  afiair  in  either  a  complimentary  or  a  cold-blooded  manner,  and  narrated 
battles,  bloodshed  and  devastation  with  an  apparent  zest  which  might  well 
make  as  blaah  for  the  war-degradation  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians. 

powBA  or  pnBi«ic  opimion  ovxk  wak. 

**  Tt  is  a  very  general  feeling,  that  in  case  of  war  between  two  nationa,  it  ii 
merely  their  own  concern.  Hence,  very  little  pains  are  taken  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  their  dispate.'hnd  very  little  interest  felt  in  the  resalt  And  thai  is 
injastice  oft-times  permitted  to  triamph,  wtthont  even  the  panitive  viskatiov 
of  poblie  opinion.  The  welfare  of  nations  reqairee  that  this  feeling  be  rectified. 
This  indiiference  to  the  weal  and  wo  of  others  is  not  only  a  sordid  feeling, 
but  one  that  jeopards  the  general  good.  In  the  case  of  nations,  it  enables  the 
strong  to  oppress  the  weak  nnrebuked,  and  renders  eveij  nation  liable,  in  its 
torn,  to  become  the  victim  of  rathlees  aggression.  Thos  have  nations  a  com- 
mon interest  in  keeping  an  eye  on  all  belligerent  movements.  The  merits  ef 
every  mternatiooal  dispate  shonld  be  andentood  by  the  whole  world;  and  oo 
the  head  of  the  aggressor  shoald  fall  the  concentrated  and  scorching  rays  of  oai- 
versal  indignation  and  acorn.  No  war  shonld  hereafter  occar,  withont  the  ar- 
raignment of  the  parties  belbre  the  tribunal  of  public  opinwn,  before  whieh 
they  can  be  brought,  though  they  spam  arbitration. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  such  a  censorship  as  is  here  contemplkted,  would,  by 
being  self-constituted,  possess  no  authority,  and  have  no  influence.  Who  bat 
individual  volonteera  are  the  writers  on  international  law,  those  great  directors 
of  public  opinion,  who,  by  the  mere  force  of  written  reason, '  control  the  con- 
duct of  rulera,  and  lay  down  precepta  for  tlie  government  of  mankind  ?*  Got- 
ernments  do  not  appoint  them  to  treat  on  national  obligations;  and  yet  the  mere 
opinions  of  those  masters  of  reason  and  equity  are  cited  as  authority  by  the 
mightiest  potentatee,  and  are  more  efficient  than  statutory  law  itself  that  hM 
not  justice  to  commend  it  If,  then,  justice  and  truth  are  thos  potent  in  this 
instance,  in  individual  hands,  what  shall  prevent  their  efficiency  in  the  hands 
of  competent,  disinterested  individuals  in  the  case  contemplated  ?  If  the  friemb 
of  peace  are  true  to  their  cause,  they  will  from  this  time  forth  interpose  a  se- 
rious obstacle  in  the  way  of  agression,  by  the  simple  means  now  broo^t  iolo 
view  of  permitting  no  case  of  intemationaf  dispute  to  escape  their  investigatioB, 
and  of  exhibiting  the  result  of  that  investigation  before  the  ejet  of  all  mankiad, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  blinded  by  the  misrepresentationa  of  party  injas- 
tice and  aggression.  Nor  would  their  labors  be  in  vain.  Disinterested,  impar- 
tial and  philanthropic,  with  troth  for  their  guide,  and  justice  for  their  aim,  their 
decisions  would  far  ootweigh,  in  public  estimation,  the  nnfonnded  pretensioas 
of  aggressive  power. 

Hnmanity  has  at  length  ron#ed  from  her  slumbers,  and  is  now  awake  to 
these  untold  and  inexcusable  evils,  that  have  so  long  and  so  wantonly  been  in- 
flicted on  our  race.  And  she  will  sleep  no  more.  With  argus  eyes  she  is 
now  watching  the  movements  of  nations;  and  with  thunder  tones  will  she  pro- 
claim to  all  lands  the  damning  deeds  of  mad  ambition  and  perverted  power. 
The  daya  of  conqoest  and  aggression  are  numbered.  Mankind  will  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  deceptiona  of  the  war  manifestos  of  designing  and  ambitions  ty- 
rants. On  every  occasion  of  international  difficulty  henceforward,  ten  thonsand 
pent  will  bristle  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  and  will  prove  more  terrible  to  ag- 
gression, than  *an  army  with  banners;'  for  thoagh  iojaatice  may  stand  befora 
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pbjfiod  foroe,  it  cannot  withstand  the  power  ef  tinth.  Let  not  the  bloody 
doripots  of  earth  flatter  themselvefl,  that  they  will  anjp  longer  be  |iennitted  to 
paraae  their  langainary  career  withoat  the  cloiest  acmtiny,  and  the  fallest  ex- 
posure. The  enlightened  friends  of  peace  will  give  those  disturbers  of  hnman 
tranqaiility  no  respite,  bot  will  drag  them  from  tiieir  dark  recesses,  arraign 
them  before  the  tribunal  of  injured  humanity,  and  consign  them  to  the  fearful 
retribution  of  public  indignation." 

TUB  POIlfTS  AT  ISSUB  BBTWEXK  rRANCB  AND  MEXICO. 

"  It  appears  that  no  treaty  has  ever  been  made  between  those  powers,  and 
consequently,  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  each  other,  except  those 
common  obligations  of  equity  and  courtesy,  e^jomed  by  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  the  kw  of  nations.  And  though  France  was  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  yet  this  sIm  has  done  since  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philip|>e.  In  making  this  acknowledgment,  she  Kas  of  course  laid  herself  under 
obligiition  to  treat  Mexico  with  all  toe  respect  and  oonrtesy  due  from  one  in* 
dependent  nation  to  another. 

FYaoce  now  complains  of  Mexico  for  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  French 
property;  for  the  compolsorr  exaction  of  loans  from  French  merchants;  and  for 
the  deficiency  of  justice  in  the  Mexican  civil  tribunals,  and  in  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary authorities.  She  requires  the  deposition  from  oflSce  of  a  Mexican  general 
(Gomez),  for  having  ordered  two  Frenchmen  to  be  shot,  and  an  indemnity  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  their  families.  9he  requires  heavy  indemnities  to 
the  families  of  certain  Frenchmen  who  have,  in  Uie  course  of  a  number  of 
years  been  assassinated  m  different  parts  of  the  Mexican  republic,  the  assassins 
not  having  been  brought  to  justice.  She  requires  the  release  of  certain  Fi'ench 
prisoners,  and  indemnities  to  them  for  tlieir  confinement  Lastly,  she  requires 
that  Frenchmen  have  the  right  of  selling  by  retail  in  Mexico,  and  that  they  be 
exempted  from  war  contributions  and  extraordinary  imposts. 

To  these  complaints  and  demands,  Mexico  replies:-— that  the  pillace  and  d^ 
■tmction  of  French  property  occurred  during  the  civil  commotions  of  the  conn- 
try,  when  the  Mexk»ns  themselves  suffered  m  a  similar  way  without  indemnity, 
the  government  not  deeming  itself  nnder  obligations  to  make  indemnity  under 
snch  circumstances;  that  French  merchants  are  not  exempt  by  treaty  from  the 
necessary  exactions  in  cases  of  emergeooy;  that  circnmstances  should  be  con- 
sidered, m  order  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  with  r^rd  to  the  alleged  re- 
missness of  the  Mexican  authorities  in  the  execution  of  justice;  that  the  two 
Frenchmen  shot  by  the  order  of  Gen.  Gomee  were  engaged  in  an  expeditk>n 
against  Tampico;  that  the  assassins  of  the  Frenchmen  have  not  been  brought  to 
justice  for  want  of  proof,  or  from  their  having  escaped,  &c.;  that  some  of  the 
French  prisoners  are  accused  of  crime,  and  others  are  already  sentenced,  and  are 
receiving  their  punishment  in  prison;  that  the  Mexican  constitution  has  delegated 
to  the  execoUve  no  power  to  libemte  them  under  such  circumstances;  that,  as 
an  mdependent  nation,  it  is  confessedly  optional  with  herself  as  to  what  com- 
mercial privileges  to  grant  to  other  nations;  and  that  she  has  no  idea  of  granting 
to  France  privueges  of  this  nature  which  she  does  not  grant  to  any  other  nation, 
not  even  excepting  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, — the  two  powers  that 
were  foremost  in  acknowledging  her  independence,  while  France  so  long 
declined  to  do  it  On  her  own  part,  Mexico  complains  of  the  exaggeration  oT 
the  reclamations  on  the  part  of  France;  of  the  arrosant  and  despotic  manner 
of  making  them;  and  of  the  initating  obstinacy  of  me  French  in  carrying  the 
idea,  that  their  differences  are  with  the  government  and  not  with  the  people  of 
Mexico." 

This  summary  of  charges  and  responses  our  author  considen  at  some  length 
nnder  ten  specifieatwns,  of  which  we  can  qnote  only  a  lew  specimens. 
TOL.  II.— -NO.  XV.  22* 
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XZACTIOlf   or   LOAK8. 

«  Foreignerf  enjoying  protection  and  derivinz  advantages  in  any  particular 
country,  ooght  not  to  deem  it  a  very  great  hardship,  if.  in  case«  of  great  emer- 
gency, they  are  required  to  bear  a  proportion  of  the  public  burthens,  when,  u 
in  the  case  of  France,  their  own  government  careM  not  enough  for  their  intereiti 
to  provide  by  treaty  for  their  exemption.  Nor  has  that  government  itself  any 
juat  ground  of  complaint  in  this  respect.  How  can  a  government  expect  specki 
privileges  for  its  people,  withoot  taking  pains  to  treat  for  them?  What  sayi 
the  law  of  nations  on  these  matters? 

<  The  inhabitants,  as  distinguished  from  citizens,  are  strangers,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  settle  and  stay  in  the  country.  Bound  by  their  residence  to  the  so- 
ciety, they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  while  they  reside  there;  and 
they  are  obliged  to  defend  it,  because  it  grants  them  protection,  though  they  do 
not  participate  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  They  enjoy  only  tho  advantages 
which  the  laws  or  customs  give  them.  Since  the  lord  of  the  territory  may 
forbid  its  being  entered  when  he  thinks  proper,  he  has,  doabtlees,  a  power  to 
make  the  coaditions  on  which  he  will  admit  of  it.  From  a  sense  of  sratilnde 
for  the  protection  granted  him,  and  the  other  advantages  he  enjoys,  we  stran- 
ger oofiht  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  respect  due  to  the  laws  of  the  couotry; 
he  ought  to  assist  it  upon  occasion,  and  to  contribute  to  its  defence,  as  much  ai 
iiis  being  a  citizen  of  another  state  may  permit  him.  Nothing  hinden  bis  de- 
fending it  against  pirates  or  robbers;  against  the  ravages  of  an  inundation,  or 
the  devastations  of  a  fire.  Can  he  pretend  to  live  nmler  the  protectkm  of  a 
state,  and  to  participate  in  a  multitude  of  advantages,  without  doing  any  tbing 
for  its  defence,  and  to  be  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  dti- 
zena  are  exposed  ?  If  such  things  are  required  of  him  as  he  is  not  willing  to 
perform,  he  may  quit  the  country.* — Vattel*8  Law  of  ^aiions^  Book  I,  se& 
218,  Book  U,  sec  100, 106, 108." 

DSPOaiTION  OF  OXir.  OOMXZ. 

<*  The  matter  of  the  two  Frenchmen  appears  to  stand  thns: — Soon  after  the 
Texan  campaign,  the  Mexican  Gen.  Mejia,  an  expelled  rebel,  organized  in  Now 
Orleans  an  expedition  against  Tampico,  composed  of  adventurers  of  variosi 
tiationa.  On  reaching  Tampico,  the  whole  were  captnred  by  tiie  Mexicans, 
with  the  exception  of  Mejia,  and  several  of  his  associates,  and  were  regnlarly 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  shot  Among  them  were  two  Frenchsaen.  Ffanee 
requires  for  this,  that  Gen.  Gomez,  the  Mexican  commander,  be  deposed,  and 
that  Mexico  pay  an  indemnity  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  families  of 
those  Frenchmen.  Individuals  who  engage  in  hostilities  against  a  nation  with 
whom  their  own  is  not  at  war,  forfeit  the  protectran  of  their  government,  and 
must  take  their  own  fate.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  onr  government  refoses 
to  interpose  in  the  case  of  those  Americans  who  are  taken  in  arms  by  the 
British  forces  in  Canada.  There  is  no  principle  of  bteroatMoal  law  better  es^ 
tablished  than  this.*' 

RXLKASS  or  FRZNCH  PRISOHXRS. 

'*  Some  of  these  prisoners  are  accused  of  various  crimes,  and  others  are  al- 
ready sentenced,  and  sofTering  their  punishment  The  French  demand  that 
those  criminals  be  indemnified  and  set  at  liberty,  and  that  all  proceedings  against 
them  be  stayed;  a  demand  with  which  the  executive  has  no  power  to  complyi 
the  conslitatk>n  of  the  republic  delegating  no  aucb  power  to  him.  This  deaciand 
is  therefore  not  only  a  violation  of  justice,  but  it  is  one,  a  compliance  with 
which  is  utterly  impraclk:able.  Nor  is  this  all;  it  contravenes  the  provisions 
made  in  the  law  of  nations  in  respect  to  foreigners  in  such  a  case.  '  The  en>- 
pire,'  says  Vattel  (Book  H,  see.  lOl,  102.  108),  *  has  the  right  of  command  in 
•the  whole  coontry ,  and  the  laws  are  not  confined  to  regalatiog  the  condact  of 
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the  citizens  among  thenaselYes;  but  tliey  determine  what  onglit  to  be  obserYed 
by  all  ordera  of  people  tbrooghoot  the  whole  extent  of  the  state.  In  virtae  of 
this  anbmimion,  the  strangers  who  commit  a  fault  ought  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country.  Tbe  end  of  pains  and  penalties  is,  to  render 
the  laws  respected,  and  to  maintain  order  and  safety.  From  the  same  reason, 
the  disputes  that  may  arise  between  strangers,  or  between  a  stranger  and  a 
citizen,  ought  to  be  terminated  by  the  judge  of  the  place,  and  also  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  place.  The  stranger  cannot  pretend  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
living  in  the  country  withouFrespectiug  the  laws;  if  be  Tiolates  them,  he  is 
punishable  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  being  guilty  with  respect  to 
society.'  This  we  perceive,  that  tbe  interference  of  France  in  the  case  of  the 
French  prisoners  conidemned  by  the  Mexican  laws,  is  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the 
law  of  nations." 

EIOHT  or  THX  FRENCH  TO  RETAIL. 

**  What  makes  this  claim  the  more  unjustifiable,  is  the  consideration,  that  in 
demanding  this,  France  requires  what  is  not  granted  by  Mexico  to  any  other 
nation,  not  even  to  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  both  of  which  countries 
were  so  for^rd  to  acknowledge  Mexican  independence,  for  doing  which, 
Mexico,  prompted  by  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  moment,  granted  them 
privileges  which  proved  disadvantageous  to  herself,  and  which  she  would  not 
now  grant  even  to  tlfem,  were  the  matter  to  be  considered  again." 

XZORBlTAMT  CLAIMS  Or  INDBMIVZTT. 

'*  The  French  demand  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  without  undertaking  to 
show  all  the  items  of  damage  on  which  the  demand  is  based;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  which  they  do  specify,  are  out  of  all  proportk>n  in  point  of  equity. 
For  example:  for  one  French  shop-keeper,  who,  during  a  tumult,  had  a  few 
panes  of  glass  broken,  France  demands  $2500 !  For  the  imprisonment  of  three 
beggarly,  suspected  Frenchmen,  one  night,  and  their  compulsory  return  from 
Tehuantepee  to  Oajaca,  $6000!  For  Uie  seizure  of  thirty  smuggled  bars  of 
silver,  $80,000!  For  the  eating  up  of  the  contents  of  a  French  pastry-cook's 
shop,  worth  from  $100  to  $500,  in  the  Mexican  village  of  Tacubaya,  by  the 
soldiers  of  Santa  Anna,  $20,000  ! !  Outrageously  exaggerated,  however,  as 
these  demands  are,  Mexico,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  being  unable  to  induce 
France  to  consent  to  arbitration,  consented  to  pay  them;  when  lo,  as  if  bent  on 
war,  France  made  additional  claims  of  a  different  nature,  which  have  already 
been  brought  into  view,  such  as  the  deposition  of  military  officers  and  judges 
of  courts,  thereby  throwing  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace,  by 
requiring  what  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Mexican  government  to  perform." 

Such  are  some  of  the  daring  facts  of  the  case;  bat  Mexico  "  still  manifests  a 
disposition  to  act  right  She  proposes  arbitration.  She  is  willing  that  the  dis- 
interested should  examine  the  difficulties,  and  to  be  herself  bound  by  their  de- 
cision. She  is  willing  to  do  not  merely  what  she  herself  considers  justice,  but 
what  others  not  interested  cooskler  so.  And  how  does  France  meet  this  reas- 
onable proposal?  She  rejects  it;  and  this  too,  though  backed  by  the  British 
and  American  governments.  She  will  not  risk  her  cause  in  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
interested arbitrator.  Could  there  be  stronger  evidence  than  this,  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  injustice  on  her  own  part  ?  Well  might  the  mercantile  deputation 
from  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  in  their  interview 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  hold  the  following  language  in  reference  to  this  case: — 
*  The  conduct  of  France  was  distinguished  by  remarkable  severity,  in  continuing 
tbe  blockade  after  the  offer  of  the  Mexican  ^oveniment  to  leave  all  matters  in 
difference  between  it  and  France  to  the  arbitration  of  an  independent  power. 
There  was  something  revolting  to  the  common  principles  of  justice,  in  any 
power  assuming  to  determine  for  itself  the  precise  measure  of  compensation  to 
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wbieh  H  wai  ostitM,  and  then  mjii^,  *  Here  k  o«r  demand, — we  wfll  not 
relaz  one  iota  of  what  we  claim, — we  will  refer  to  no  iotermediate  tribaotl 
wtiatever, — ^we  are  tbe  aole  judges  of  what  we  reqaire, — and  if  yoa  do  not  pay 
all  we  daim,  we  will  Uockade  joor  porta  until  we  compel  yon.'  *' 

**  In  taking  thb  course,  she  manifests  a  growing  inclination  to  be  at  her  old 
tricks  again.  She  seems  already  to  have  Ibig otten  the  terrible  lesson  toogfat 
her  in  1814-16.  She  has  recommenced  her  imperbas  dietatonlup,  thoogh,  to 
be  sare,  on  a  petty  scale.  Loots  Philippe  is  ii^  fair  way  to  earn  the  aneafi- 
able  title  of  Napoleon  the  Little,  the  paissant  Bssaiiant  of  small  and  javsnile 
statea.  France,  at  this  Tory  moment,  vn  waging  against  Mexico  aa  nnjostifitbls 
a  war  as  any  ^e  ever  waged  nnder  Napoleon  himself, — as  any  ever  waged 
nnder  the  banners  of  mad  ambition  at  any  period.  It  now  remains  to  be  msb, 
whether  thb  mode  of  national  procedore,  so  like  that  of  barbarkn  times,  ia  to 
be  connteoanced  in  the  present  age.  If  a  nation  can  at  this  day  make  nnjnst  de- 
mands of  soother,  and  enforce  those  demands  witboot  rebnke  from  any  qnsitsr, 
wherein  are  we  in  advance  of  the  ages  of  barbarism  ?  Nations  shonld  look  to 
this  matter.  They  shonld,  for  the  common  weal,  set  thev  frees  acainat  efery 
thing  bordering  on  aggression;  for  peace  can  be  secared  only  by  being  foanded 
on  justice.  I  will  not  say,  that  tbe  scenes  of  1814-15  shonld  be  teexbibited.  I 
say  net,  that  Europe  in  arms  should  again  present  herself  before  the  walls  of 
the  French  capital.  But  this  I  say;  that  the  natk>n  that  will  .so  disregard  the 
apirit  of  the  age  as  to  embark  in  war  ipanifestly  unjust,  and  spurn  all  disiotsr- 
eated  and  philanthrope  overtures,  on  the  part  of  friendly  nationa,  to  efiect  a 
reconciliatran,  ontra|;es  the  universal  sense  of  riaht,  and  shonld  be  ejected  froa 
the  community  of  civilized  nations,  as  a  barbarian  power.  All  natk>ns  shooid 
refuse  intercourse  or  communication  with  a  power  that  will  thua  wantonly  and 
WKkedly  bring  upon  any  people  the  tremendous  evils  of  war.  If  the  morder 
of  one  man  makes  a  villain,  and  subjects  him  to  tbe  execrations  of  his  rsee, 
what  terms  can  expreas,  what  mind  conceive,  the  blackness  of  that  turpitade, 
the  profundity  of  that  wickedness,  that  will  deliberately  plange  peaceful  natiom 
into  an  unjust  war,  sacrificing  tbe  lives  of  thousands  ou  thousands,  and  fiUist 
the  world  with  mourning,  lamentation  and  wo  ?  Talk  of  the  atrocity  of 
brigands  and  pirates!  In  an  unjust  war,  yon  see  briaand  armies,  instead  of 
robber  bands,  and  pirate  fleets,  instead  of  solitary  corsairs.  Every  auch  soldier 
is  a  robber,  every  sailor  a  pirate,  and  avery  death  a  murder.  Is  a  murderer  t 
villain?  Is  a  pirate  an  execrable  outlaw?  Then  what  is  tbe  wholesale  murderer 
and  pirate  that  wafes  agaressive  war,  and  robs  and  murders  nationa  ?  What, 
but  a  wretch  for  whom  the  whole  black  vocabulary  of  damnatory  epithets  ii 
quite  too  meagre  to  furnish  an  appropriate  name." 

Such  is  war;  and  yet  this  custom,  founded  on  the  very  principle  of  making 
might  the  arbiter  of  right,  is  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  a  tribunal  of  jnstios, 
as  the  only  way  to  prevent  or  redress  wrongs,  and  to  secure  an  equitable  ad- 
justment of  difficulties  between  nationa ! 


CIVIL  WAR  IN  SPAIN: 

BRITISH  PHILANTRBOPT  INTXRPOSIKO  TO  AKHKST  ITS  HORROns. 

Few  are  aware  how  far  the  civil  war  in  Spain  haa  extended  its  ravages,  or 
what  atrocities  and  horrors  have  marked  every  month  of  its  progreaa  for  yeais. 
It  was  supposed  long  ago  to  have  destroyed  nearly  half  a  million  of  lives;  and 
tbe  calamities  attendant  upon  its  course,  are  quite  inconceivable  by  those  who 
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have  never  witnessed  tlie  enormities  of  such  a  conflict  Christendom  has  liitli- 
erto  looked  upon  thb  contest  very  mach  as  an  unconcerned  spectator;  but  the 
friends  of  humanity  in  England  have  at  length  awaked  from  this  strange  apathy, 
and  addressed  to  her  Majesty's  cabinet  the  following  memorial,  signed  by  the 
mayor  of  London,  nearly  all  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens.  We  notice  the  movement  as  another  cheering 
indication,  that  war  is  fast  coming  under  the  cognizance  and  ultimate  control  of 
public  opinion. 

**  My  Lords,  We  have  the  honor  to  entreat  the  most  earnest  consideration 
of  your  lordships  to  the  appalling  condition  of  the  Spanish  people.  We  have 
been  brought  together,  without  reference  to  political  orpenonal  opinions,  for 
the  expression  of  one  sentiment  common  to  us  all.  War,  even  when  waged 
in  a  righteous  cause,  against  foreign  aggression,  and  under  the  conventk>nal 
usage  of  civilized  nations,  b  a  desolating  scourge;  but  civil  strife,  where  the 
children  of  the  same  soil  and  parents  are  arrayed  against  each  other,  magnifies 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  ends  in  barbarism,  misery  and  degradation.  The 
kingdom  of  Spain  is  rapklly  sinking  into  this  condition;  and  every  arrival  brings 
intdligence  of  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  mnrders  that  hitherto  were  known 
only  m  the  history  of  barbarous  ages.  The  pacification  of  that  unhappy 
country  appears  to  be  the  special  province  of  those  nations  that  rank  foremost 
in  power  and  enlightened  policy,  and  whose  position  enables  them  to  exercise 
a  genial  influence  over  the  destmies  of  weaker  states. 

*'  In  the  name,  therefore,  of  suflering  humanity,  we  venture  to  appeal  throurii 
your  lordships  to  our  most  gracious  queen,  and  to  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  implore  that  such  measures  may  be  adopted  by  her 
majesty's  government,  in  concert  with  her  majesty's  allies,  as  shall  extinguish 
a  revolting  warfare,  one  that  for  its  ferocity  and  cruelty  can  be  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  the  page  of  history,  and  one  that,  while  it  contiaues,  hardens  the  feel- 
ings of  surrounding  natkins.  As  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions,  we  entreat 
your  lordships  to  re|prd  this  expression  of  strong  feeling  from  t)ie  citv  of  Lon- 
don,  as  a  proof  that  its  inhabitants  consider  this  subject  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
order  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  their  fellow-men;  and  they  trust  the 
general  opinion  throughout  Europe  is,  that  no  poUey  can  Im  mercifnl  or  josl, 
while  it  neglects  the  pacifioaiMn  of  unhappy  Spain." 


18  THE  CHURCH  RIGHT  ON  THB  SUBJECT  OF  PEACE? 

We  sre  told  tbat  **  the  ehurcli  has  alwofa  been  right  In  regard  to  peace ;"  and  the  fbl- 
lowing  eitnct  Is  a  pretty  Iklr  commeiit  on  thie  doctrine. 

,  N.  T.,  Jaititakt  si,  1830. 

Dbak  SiK.  I  perceive  ftom  the  New  York  E^angetiat,  that  you  aro  the  Correaponding 
Secretary  or  the  Am.  Peace  Society.    As  s«cb,  I  take  toe  liberty  to  address  yon. 

Yon  are  probably  awaro  of  the  excitement  exlstiuc  in  the  counties  of  this  8%ate  border- 
ing on  the  Canadian  province,  in  respect  to  the  rebellion  in  the  provinces.  From  BaflUo 
to  Ogdensburgh,  and  extending  very  much  into  the  centre  of  the  State,  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  of  ^irsipacAy,  as  It  is  termed,  among  the  inhabitants,  for  the  Canadian  p*- 
triaU.  This  sympathy  shows  itself  in  various  ways.  Some  are  for  war ;  and  many  are 
for  aiding  and  assisting  by  money,  and  monitions,  and  men,  to  reTolntioniae  Canada  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  rabble ;  it  has  entered  the 
ekmrches}  and  many  ckurek-membergf  through  ignorance  and  misapprehension,  are  enrol- 
ed In  the  "  Hunter's  Societies,*'*  to  promote  that  wicked  rebellion. 

The  affair  at  Prescott  has  smothered,  but  not  put  out  this  unholy  flame.  A  -*~  sitais- 
ter  in  this  place,  not  long  since,  came  out  in  the  pulpit  with  an  haransae,  (knnlng  the  spirit 
of  war,  and  outraging  every  feeling  of  propriety ;  and  his  congreEation  rapped  their  canea 
and  stamped  their  feet  in  token  oiapprobation  of  his  seal  and  doctrinesf. 

*  These  societies,  scattered  all  along  the  fhmtier,  have  been  the  main^rtng  of  the 
rebellion  in  Canada,  f  It  was  on  a  wesk-oay. 
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Ab  a  jeaenl  thing,  the  moat  lespectable  peo]de  bocb  In  and  oat  of  the  chnrch,  m  wen 
aa  the  neabvterian  mlnlitry,  are  oppowd  to  such  measurea ;  but  we  almost  Juaard  met 
nipHtatMn,  ifn«€  ow  fertaiu,  to  Ukt  ndu  aramtt  CkMa.  I  have  diatincUy  told  my  cfamclk 
my  viewe  concerning  the  whole  affiiir  in  the  Canadas,  and  of  the  anti-foapel  spirit  that 
promirta  to  a  bloody  revolation.  I  am  desirous  of  availing  myself  of  the  arguments,  as 
well  as  the  principlei  of  the  advocates  of  tlie  A.  P.  Society,  and  therefore  wisb  yoa  to 
aend  me  sueli  documents  as  will  aid  me  in  taking  an  intelligent  stand  against  the  ynm- 
ent  error,  as  well  aa  to  make  an  hiding  impression  Ihvorable  to  the  canse  of  peace. 

maMAaat.  ^ 

1.  This  aeeoont  we  take  to  be  a  pretty  fiUr  index  of  the  atate  of  ftelfng  along  tka 
whole  length  of  the  Canada  line.  We  have  received  from  other  aonreea,  aimilsr, 
alonaUy  still  stronger  atatemo&ts ;  and  we  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
there  have  jfmtty  generally  lent  tlieir  countenance,  if  not  their  direct  influence  and 
▼ices  to  the  Canadian  rebellion.  Some  of  its  leaders  and  victims  in  t^ftr  Canada  were 
prominent  members  of  evangelical  churches ;  and  to  a  fearftal  extent  must  the  ChxistiaB 
community  on  each  side  of  the  line  be  held  responsible  for  iu  crimes  and  its  woea. 

9.  Here  we  see  wkmcs  and  wk§  war  comes.  It  springs  not  merely  from  bad  paaaiaiia, 
but  from  the  want  of  right  principles  to  restrain  them,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  wnmg 
principles  adapted  to  &n  them  into  a  flame.  Even  Christians  along  the  line,  hold  to  the 
light  of  flghting  for  a  better  government ;  and  this  principle,  taught  by  oor  own  Bevola- 
tion,  has  kindled  their  war-paasiens  Into  a  blaxe  that  Is  even  now  smothered  osily  kf 
despair,  or  the  scorn  of  distant  communitiea.  Had  their  feelinp  pervaded  oor  wfaole 
coontiy  and  England  too,  we  should  long  ago  have  been  deep  in  blood. 

8.  We  may,  also,  learn  how  to  prsveat  war.  We  most  disseminate,  «a  a  Hmo  tf  paacs^ 
light  principles,  and  let  them  spread  their  roots  deep  and  wide  in  the  eommnnitj  to  hold 
the  warapirit  in  cheek,  and  thus  obviate  occasions  Ibr  conflict.  Would  yon  ptaseut 
dmnkenneas  by  argnlng  with  the  nun-drinker  in  the  midst  of  his  cups  ?  No ,  you  aunt 
take  him  when  sober.  And  in  no  other  way  can  we  cure  the  war-mania.  When  tbe  flt 
Is  on,  nothing  hut  blood  will  slake  its  la£Bmal  thirst.  The  principlea  of  peace  ovtbt  to 
have  been  diAised  along  oor  northern  frontier  yeaia  ago,  if  we  woold  have  prevasttad 
the  war^ever  there,  and  the  eonaeqoent  deeds  of  violence  and  blood.  WemnBtVg*»wtt 
the  dfcarcA,  and  set  Us  ministeia  and  members  right,  aa  agents  in  lefonning  bmo  of  the 
world. 

4.  BtiU  we  doubt  whether  the  great  body  of  Chrlatians  In  our  ooontry  have  anybatlar 
principlea  than  oor  brethren  along  the  Canada  line.  Their  views  of  war  are  geaanUy 
the  saoie  j  and  the  same  temptation  would  probably  have  made  them  act  aa  badly. 
They  oil  need  alike  to  be  plied  with  the  fltcia,  and  argumenta,  and  heavMfr-deacwailed 
laflueneea  of  our  caose. 

ft.  Mark,  also,  the  economy  of  thia  canae.  The  trouMea  in  Canada  have  In  one  wagr 
or  another  cost  our  own  government,  and  our  citiaens  along  the  line,  some  millloaa  of 
dollars,  besides  the  blood  and  treasure  sacriflced  In  the  provinces ;  but  one  or  two  thon* 
sand  dollars  judiciously  expended  every  year  in  dlAuring,  for  ten  years  past,  the  princi- 
plea  and  inflaenoes  of  peace  there,  would  doubtlesa  have  prevented  all  theae  evila. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our  limlto  compel  us  to  omit  nearly  half  of  the  excellent  letter  from  London,  and  to 
give  barely  a  synopsis  of  the  communications  from  our  agents. 

From  Rev.  N.  M.  HAaar,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  London  Peace  Society  to  the  Oor- 

reaponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

HACXifSV  Road,  Lotrooa.  Nov.  9, 1838. 
Rav.  AHD  DBAX  BiB,  I  havo  been  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  reaoe  Society  to 
answer  your  kind  letter  of  Sept.  12, 1838,  on  a  Congress  of  Nations.    Our  attention  la 
beginning  to  be  directed  more  in  earnest  to  this  subject ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  aee 
our  way  clear  to  make  some  grand  movement  in  this  most  important  matter. 

We  were  very  happy  in  receiving  your  interesting  letter }  and  we  most  sincerely  and 
heartily  connatulate  you  on  the  steps  vou  have  taken,  and  on  the  very  encouraging  snc- 
with  which  they  have  been  attended.  It  ^>prars  to  me  that  unquestionably  yoa  aca 
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hx  before  ni  with  thli  gnat  ud  phflMitlmipie  qoMtloii.  Onr  hatiitt,  u  a  natknit  tasna 
been  warlike  for  ages.  Oar  country  la  but  a  men  epeek  oa  the  mrlkce  of  die  globe 
compared  with  your  vait  and  unknown  territories.  Our  foreign  poaeesaions  are  numer- 
one,  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  expoaed  to  encroachmenta  and  iuTaalonaof 
other  powera.  Thia  renders  It  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  our  government,  whatever 
Its  politics  may  be,  to  keep  up  an  armed  force  by  sea  and  land  to  protect  these  coioniea. 
80  difficult  is  it  to  persuade  any  men.  especiallv  men  in  power,  under  these  clroum- 
stances,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  principles  of  lUth.  Besides  these  things,  there  are 
many  other  considerations  which  at  preaent  operate  most  powerfUly  with  us  to  keep  up 
the  old  notion  of  the  bravery  and  honor  of  a  soldier's  lUb.  Commissiotts  are  bought  in 
the  armv  and  navy.  Both  are  considered  as  honorable  situations  for  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men ana  noblemen,  and  likewise  for  professional  men  in  the  practice  of  physic,  yea,  and 
the  sacred  oflice  of  the  mimttrf  too.  Then  we  have  our  dock-yards,  piacea  where  thou- 
saada  of  men  are  employed,  many  offlcen  with  handsome  Incomes,  and  doctoia  and 
ebaplaina  for  them.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  we  must  be  content  to  follow  you, 
though  we  are  persuaded  that  for  some  time  at  least,  it  must  be  "  noa  passibus  muIs.*' 
In  a  tour  I  took  the  last  summer,  on  behalf  of  our  Bible  Society,  I  was  delighted  la 
meeting  so  many  ministers  who  went  all  lengths  with  me  In  the  peace  question.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  iv  making  way,  and  that  the  publications  of  our  society  have 
been  under  God  of  grrat  service  in  eflbcting  a  change  in  the  minds  of  many.  We  want 
to  see  ministers  of  religion  taking  up  the  question,  and  making  it  often  tlie  subject  of 
their  preaching.    Then  would  the  aspect  of  thinp  soon  change.       «       «       • 

JEMrssCs/wn  Mr,  Ltrfft  Istter, 

Almaky,  N.  T.,  FxaauAav  8,  1839. 

Mr  DBAa  Sia,  I  deferred  writing  yon  until  I  could  ascertain  sometliing  of  my  prospeeta 
la  exciting  interest  in  our  cause  in  these  parts.  I  have  now  to  assure  yon  that  I  havtf 
been  more  successful  than  I  had  dared  to  anticipate.  I  have  even  obtained  more  money 
than  in  any  p^ace  I  have  ever  been,  except  the  wealthy  town  of  Worcester. 

I  came  to  Troy  three  weeks  aco,  and  llrst  preached  in  two  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
Lansingburf  and  Waterford.  The  ministers  took  me  by  the  hand  ana  alTardM  me  all 
reasonable  ncilitlea.  The  greater  part  of  the  church-going  people  of  these  villages  at- 
tended my  lectures.  I  addressed  the  lyceum  of  Wateirord  on  the  subject  of  a  Congress 
of  Nations.  They  seemed  interested,  and  expressed  great  respect  for  the  cause ;  but  the 
people  would  not  give.  The  subject  was  new,  and  they  pretended  thev  wanted  a  longer 
time  to  consider.  So  it  was  in  the  Vermont  villages  which  I  have  visited  since  I  wrote 
last.  They  turned  out  to  hear  me,  and  the  ministers  told  me  that  I  did  good,— that  I 
had  made  a  flivonble  impression :  but  I  saw  little  of  the  good  In  a  pecuniary  sense.  An 
agricultural  communiQr,  though  the  first  to  listen  respectmlly  to  a  new  subject,  especial- 
ly if  it  is  of  the  moral  cast,  are  the  last  to  contribute  for  the  means  of  enlightening  the 
popular  mind.  Since  leaving  Middlebury  and  vicinity,  until  I  arrived  at  Troy,  all 
through  the  southern  part  of  Vermont,  I  got  but  a  mere  trifle :  I  labored  hard,  put  my 
aool  into  the  business,  and  yet  few  would  give.  People  seemed  to  think  that  our  cause 
did  not  tued  money ! — that,  because  some  objects  were  cf  man  importance,  therefore 
those  ol^ects  claimed  aU  their  aid. 

On  coming  to  Troyt  ^  special  providence  ailbrded  me  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
Young  Men's  Assoclatioa,  on  the  subject  of  a  Congress  of  Nations.  This  Is  a  body  of 
the  young  men  In  the  city,  whose  meetings  are  held  in  an  elegant  and  spacloas  room, 
to  which  all  the  character  and  fhshion  resort  to  hear  lectures  twice  a  week,  as  at  our  ly- 
ceums.  Tlie  house  happened  to  be  fbU,  and  the  subject  went  off  so  well,  that  all  the 
mlnisten  opened  their  churches  to  me.  I  preached  on  the  fbllowing  Sunday  fbr  Dr. 
ftiodgrsas  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  in  die  evening  went  into  Dr.  Beman'a  cimrch,  one  of 
the  largest  and  roost  elegant  I  ever  saw ;  and  it  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Not  a  seat 
extra  could  be  fbund  in  the  lower  part ;  the  galleries  too  were  well  filled.  To  such  an 
audience  who  could  not  speak  ?  Aad  what  will  not  be  well  received  kff  a  srowi,  whan 
there  is  a  spark  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  noble  subject  is  presented  ? 

I  went  round  next  dav,  and  theygave  me  a  very  respectable  and  generoua  sum.  It 
would  not  be  generous  for  a  New  lagland  city  of  the  same  size,  where  peace  has  been 
preached  for  yean.  But  the  sulitlect  never  was  presented  before  In  the  place,  but  once, 
and  that  yean  ago,  to  a  feeble  auditory.  It  was,  I  may  say,  seed.  A  man  cannot  reap 
and  sow  the  same  day. 

I  then  went  to  Albany.  After  the  Trojans  had  heard  the  subject  so  respectfVilIyi  the 
pM^e  of  Albany  readily  gave  me  a  hearing.  Yesterday  I  preached  In  one  of  the  mincl- 
pal  churehee,  and  gave  a  peace  lecture  In  Dr.  Sprague's  church  In  the  evening.  There 
was  a  highly  reapectable  audieace.  This  evening,  I  lecture  befwe  the  Young  Men's  Aa- 
aoclation  on  a  Congress  of  Nations.  And  really  it  Is  quite  a  privilege,  as  tlM  memben 
of  die  Assembly  now  in  session  generally  attend.  It  u  the  central  qwt  of  political  la- 
fluence. 

I  have  also  made  arrangements  to  lecture  to  the  Young  Men's  Association  in  Utlea, 
week  after  next.  As  I  know  all  the  ministera  there,  and  as  the  place  has  much  sympathy 
forpopular  movements,  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  I  do  not  do  something 

Iwhaps  I  have  not  been  definite  enough  about  my  tour  through  Vermont.  But  it  may 
anfilee  now  to  say  that  I  lectured  to  the  two  cdleges,  addressed  the  General  Association, 
the  State  Peace  Society  at  Middlebury  and  Montpeller,  the  Legislature  two  Sabbaths, 
aad  preached  In  every  important  town  In  the  State  except  Woodstock.  I  have  unlforai- 
ly  baea  heoid  with  atteatloB  and  napact.      a      «      •      a      a      a      a 
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JVr.  haiUP*  Tmm, 

Our  readers  are  apprised  of  Mr.  Ladd^i  recent  exconion.  We  have  received  twm  Urn. 
■ince  the  date  of  oar  fast  notlcea  respecting  hit  movements,  three  letters  which  we  shoold 
be  clad  to  publish  entire,  but  have  not  space  even  for  a  Aill  analvsls  of  their  contents. 

fiaXi  t4t  traskingum.--m.  Ladd,  while  in  Washington,  had  Interviews  with  several 
members  of  Congress,  with  some  heads  of  departments,  and  with  the  Preeident,  on  the 
aubject  of  a  Congress  of  Nationa.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  represenutive  from  Poaton,  had  al- 
ready presented  the  memorial  of  our  Society,  and  stated,  according  to  the  National  In- 
telligencer,  **  that  it  was  drawn  up  with  much  ability,  and  contained  Important  viewa 
of  the  subject  -,  and  he  moved  that  it  be  referred  "—as  it  was—"  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  relations.**  Mr.  Ladd  did  not  expect,  as  the  result  proves  to  be  the  fkct,  that 
any  action  would  be  had  on  the  subject  at  the  session  wich  has  Just  closed ;  but  be  statea 
that  an  ample  number  of  petitions,  with  numerous  and  rMpectable  signatures,  were 
presented ;  and  we  have  incidentally  learned,  that  such  petitions  continued  to  come  &a 
till  near  the  close  of  the  session.  Mr.  Ladd,  introduced  to  the  President  by  Secretary 
Woodbury,  had  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  found  him  coo- 
servative,  yet  favorable,  and  doubtless  willing  to  come  along  as  flut  as  the  people  da. 
He  said,  among  other  valuable  bints,  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  our  government  to  call 
on  the  cabinets  of  Europe  befSire  they  were  sufficiently  enlightened  on  the  subject  to  re- 
ceive the  proposal  with  fovor }  and  he  highly  approved  of  our  plan  of  publishing  the  prias 
easays,  and  circulating  them  among  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  both  bemiinDberes. 

Fitit  to  places  m  Pamayieoiiia. — From  Washington  Mr.  Ladd  retnmed  to  PuHaddpliia, 
where  he  addressed  in  saccesslon  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  ministers  of  that  ei^, 
and  received  an  invitation  to  preach  in  their  pulpits.  They  all  showed  more  or  leas  n^ 
vor  to  our  cause:  but  the  Baptist  ministers  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanka,  and 
aome  "  resolves  favorable  to  the  AiU  views  of  our  subject.**  Thence  Mr.  Ladd  went  to 
Carlisle^  stopping  on  the  way  at  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  where  he  found  a  fkvanMe 
dispoeiUon.  "  Some  of  the  ministers  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  ftgure,  but  donblad 
the  expediency  of  any  church  action.**  At  Carlisle  he  had  access  to  the  flourishing  Meth- 
odist college  there,  and  to  the  people  at  large  through  the  churches,  and  what  we  abovM 
here  call  the  lyceum,  "  which  is  generally  firequented  by  all  orders  and  sects.'*  A  good 
impression  ;  and  about  sixty  students  subsequently  applied  for  peace  publications  to  read 
and  circulate.  On  his  return,  Mr.  L.  delivered  in  Harrisburv  two  lectures,  and  bdd  one 
public  discussion,  at  which  the  ex-governor  was  present,  and  in  which  some  membeia  «f 
the  legislature  took  part.  He  likewise  visited  Wilmington,  Del.,  with  good  aucceaa ;  and 
after  some  further  labors  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  he  returned  to  New  York,  where 
our  last  advices  left  him  at  work  for  our  cause. 

It  is  verj*  obvious,  that  the  wav  is  well  prepared  through  the  land  for  racceasfrtl  effoli 
In  this  cause.  **  I  have  found.*  says  Mr.  L., "  pulpits  more  open,  and  the  pfursea  mora 
closed,  than  I  ever  did  before.  *  The  hard  times '  have  affected  us  as  much  as  otheis ;  and 
^Cr^oe  muHfor  the  present  at  least,  looh  to  JVno  England  for  th*  greater  pvt  of  our  panorivf 
support,**  We  caxnat  sustain  such  a  cause  with  ao  slender  an  income.  It  is  vain  lo  ev- 
pect  it  i  it  is  wrong  to  ask  it;  and  will  our  friends  let  us  attempt  it? 

9^  Prits  Essags  on  a  Congress  t^JiTations. — We  find  in  every  number  of  the  Londoft 


Herald  of  Peace  acknowledgments  of  subscriptions  for  these  easays ;  and  we  are  hai^ 
to  learn  that  the  London  Peace  (Society  have  concluded  to  take  two  hundred  and  ntg 
copies  for  their  own  use.  We  hope  this  noble  example  will  be  extensively  imitated  m 
this  country :  and  we  earnestly  smicit  our  friends  to  forward  their  subscriptions  mtlsal 
dday.  We  nave  received  several  very  generous  subscriptions ;  bat  we  need  a  wmdk 
larger  number  of  subecribera  before  the  work  can  be  pat  to  press  without  risk.  Fiv 
terms  see  our  last  number. 

iCr  '^^  time  has  not  come  for  comment  on  the  war-movementa  of  Maine.  We  cm* 
not  moralize  tu  much  better  purpose  in  a  hurricane  than  we  could  sow  gmin  upon  a  Arid 
over  which  a  torrent  was  sweeping.  Onr  aim  Is  not  to  meet  politieal  emergencies,  lal 
to  dUMeminate  Christian  principles  that  shall  obviate  them. 

lUesipts  from  Fshnuvj  15  te  March  15. 


PkOadelphia,  Catharine  Morris, $3,00 

Anna  Frost, 9,U0 

Alexander  Henry, 10,00 

John  B.  Striker, 5,00 

For  Advocates,  &c., S2S^ 

9FilniaVto»,I>e2., Rev. E. W.Gilbert,  5,00 
Oermantoum.  Pa,^  Rev.  Dr.  Neil, ....  5,00 
JUanehestSTt  Jtass.f  Ebenezer  Tappan,    9,00 

Others, 4,00 

Lsffden,  JC,  T.,  Reuel  Kimball, Sl,00 

BwrtiaJFtofn^  Tt.,*  to  constitute  Rev. 

Mr.  InoxaioLL,  life-member, 

Dr.  Pomeroy, 5,00 

Hon.  Heman  Allen, 5,00 
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SAFETY  OF  PACIHC  PRINCIPLES. 
CoDdttded  ftom  page  S99« 

History  is  rich  in  proofs  on  this  subject.  During  the  first 
century  and  a  quarter  after  the  settlement  of  New  England, 
the  inhabitants  were  constantly,  with  the  exception  of  some 
short  intervals,  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  savage  tribes.  But 
the  Quakers,  who  were  mingled  with  the  other  inhabitants  in 
various  places,  were  entirely  safe,  although  they  refused  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  both  of  arms  and  of  garrison 
houses.  The  Indians  said,  *'  They  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
Quakers,  for  they  were  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  and  hurt 
nobody,  and  that  therefore  none  should  hurt  them."*  During 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1798  (also  in  the  same 
country  during  the  Revolution  of  1688),  the  Friends,  by 
keeping  true  to  their  peaceable  principles,  were  preserved  from 
the  miseries  of  those  disastrous  periods.  Of  the  occurrences  in 
1798,  so  far  as  the  Society  of  Friends  was  concerned,  we  have 
an  interesting  and  circumstantial  account  in  Thomas  Hancock's 
Principles  of  Peace;  a  work  exceedingly  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  pacific  doctrines.  Amid  the  greatest 
excitement  of  the  public  mind,  when  crimes  \^ere  frequent,  and 
every  species  of  violence  was  practised,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
although  in  immediate  contact  with  both  of  the  hostile  parties, 
lost  but  one  young  man.  And  this  person,  subjecting  hb 
principles  to  his  fears,  had  taken  the  course  of  wearing  a  mili- 
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taiy  uniform,  and  of  associating  with  armed  men ;  and  thb  was 
the  occasion  of  his  death. 

The  statements  which  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  are'  corroborated  by  the  history  of  other 
pacific  sects,  the  Shakers,  Menonists,  Dunkers,  and  Moravians. 
During  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1798,  the  rebels,  it  is  staled, 
had  long  meditated  an  attack  on  the  Moravian  settlement  at 
Grace-hill,  Wexford  county.  At  length,  in  fulfilment  of  their 
threats,  a  large  body  of  them  marched  to  the  town.  But  the 
Moravians,  true  to  their  principles  in  this  trying  emergency, 
did  not  meet  thetn  in  arms ;  but  assembling  in  their  place  of 
worship,  besought  Jehovah  to  be  their  shield  and  protector  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  The  hostile  bands,  who  had  expected  an 
armed  resistance,  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  a  sight  so 
unexpected  and  impressive;  they  heard  the  prayers  and  praises 
of  the  Moravians;  they  listened  to  supplications  in  their  own 
behalf;  and  after  lingering  in  the  streets  a  whole  day  and 
night,  they  with  one  consent  turned  and  marched  away,  without 
having  injured  an  individual.* 

The  Shakers,  too,  have  experienced  a  share  of  that  protec- 
tion, which  pacific  principles  are  sure  to  afford.  About  the 
year  1812,  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  were  harassed  by  incur- 
sions from  the  Indians ;  but  the  Shakers,  who  lived  in  that 
region,  although  they  were  without  garrisons  and  without 
arms,  appear  to  have  been  entirely  secure,  while  the  work  of 
destruction  was  going  on  around  them.  The  question  was 
once  put  to  a  prominent  chief,  why  the  Indians  did  not  attack 
and  injure  the  Shakers  as  well  as  others.  His  answer  was, 
*^  We  warriors  meddle  with  a  peaceable  people  1  That  peo- 
ple, we  know,  will  not  fight !  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our 
nation  to  hurt  such  a  people."! 

If  we  turn  away  from  individuals  and  from  classes  of  men, 
we  shall  find  in  states  and  nations  a  development,  and  demon- 
stration even,  of  the  vast  moral  power  of  pacific  principles. 
There  is  within  the  limits  of  Italy  a  little  commonwealth, 
called  the  republic  of  San  Marino.  This  is  said  to  be,  and 
probably  is,  the  smallest  independent  state  in  Europe ;  occu- 
pying in  its  whole  circuit  a  single  mountain  and  two  adjoining 
hills.  Its  whole  extent  is  about  thirty  square  miles ;  and  it 
comprises  in  its  capital  and  four  villages  7000  inhabitants. 
The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  three  hundred 
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elders,  and  an  executive  council  of  twenty  patricians,  twenty 
burghers,  and  twenty  peasants.  This  inconsiderable  republic 
has  existed  nefirly  the  same  as  at  present  for  thirteen  hundred 
years.  Within  that  long  period,  mighty  nations  have  arisen 
and  fallen ;  Italy  itself  has  been  again  and  again  visited  with 
mighty  armies,  and  covered  whh  blood ;  crowns  have  been 
rent,  and  dynasties  have  crumbled ;  republics,  too,  proud  in 
their  military  strength,  and  unwisely  disposed  to  nourish  a  mili- 
tary spirit,  have  been  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
while  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  which,  relatively  con* 
sidered,  has  ever  been  utterly  defenceless,  has  remained 
unassaulted  and  safe.  Its  weakness,  and  its  professedly  acting 
upon  pacific  principles,  has  been  the  secret  of  its  strength  ;  and 
not  the  smallness  of  its  territory.  No  one,  intimately  acquainted 
with  history,  can  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  no  territory  is  so 
small  or  so  barren  as  not  to  be  an  object  of  national  cupidity. 
And  San  Marino  would  long  since  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  domains  of  some  neighboring  and  more  powerful  state,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  incredible  disgrace,  which  would  have 
attached  to  such  a  transaction. 

Another  instance,  illustrative  of  the  views  which  we  are  now 
taking)  is  the  Loochoo  Islands,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Chinese  Sea.  The  people  of  these  Islands  are  asserted, 
by  those  who  have  visited  them,  to  be  ignorant  of  arms,  and 
of  the  art  and  practice  of  war.  As  might  be  expected  under 
such  circumstances,  they  are  found  to  be  a  people  singulariy 
agreeable  in  their  tempers  and  manners ;  distinguished  for  their 
honesty  and  integrity ;  well  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and 
also  with  some  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts.  It 
does  not  appear  that  their  ignorance  of  war,  and  their  roliance 
on  pacific  principles  renders  them  more  insecure  than  other 
nations ;  their  benevolent  and  pacific  character  is  the  pledge  of 
their  security  ;  they  live  in  peace  among  themselves  and  with 
others,  and  are  happy. 

The  mention  of  this  singular  people  naturally  reminds  us  of 
their  neighbors,  the  Chinese.  It  is  well  understood,  that  the 
Chinese  are  almost  entirely  destitute  bf  military  resources  and 
power;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  any  military  aptitudes  and 
dispositions.  But  what  nation  stands  more  secure  1  What 
nation  has  experienced  fewer  violations  of  its  territory,  or  fewer 
infractions  of  its  rights!  It  is  with  them,  as  it  was  whh  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Numa  Pompiiius.  Before  the  time  of 
that  king,  Rome  was  at  war  with  all  the  neighboring  nations ; 
a  ^reat  portion  of  Italy  was  constantly  in  arms ;  and  no  name 
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was  more  dreaded  and  hated  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Numa 
took  a  diflferent  course  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  warlike 
Romulus;  he  introduced  religious  rites  and  ceremonies;  he 
endeavored  to  turn  the  attention  of  his  people  from  warlike 
pursuits,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  the  practices  and 
arts  of  peace ;  he  quelled  the  dissensions  existing  among  them- 
selves ;  and  inculcated  upon  tliem  a  reverence  for  the  Deity. 
The  neighboring  nations,  who  anticipated  an  interminable  war, 
were  filled  with  astonishment  at  such  an  unexpected  change. 
They  threw  aside  their  arms,  and  hailed  the  Romans  as  friends. 
The  statement  of  Livy  is,  <<  Finitimi  populi,  qui  ante,  castra, 
non  urbem,  positam  in  medio  ad  solicitandem  omnium  pacem, 
crediderant,  in  eam  verecundiam  adducti  sunt,  in  civitaiem,  in 
cultum  versam  Deorum,  violari  ducerent  nefas  /" 

The  republic  of  Switzerland  is  another  instance,  favorable  to 
the  illustration  of  our  subject.  Since  the  early  efibrts  of  that 
remarkable  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  and  to 
establish  themselves  as  an  independent  State  (that  is  to  say, 
for  the  long  period  of  500  years),  they  have,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  at  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations.  While 
other  nations  around  them,  France,  the  States  of  Italy,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Saxony  and  Holland,  have  been  en^^aged  in  an  end* 
less  series  of  bloody  wars,  the  Swiss  have  remained  quiet  upoa 
their  mountains;  have  tilled  with  patience  and  cheerfulness 
their  rugged  soil ;  and  have  reaped  the  rewards  of  their  labori- 
ous industry  and  pacific  principles  in  the  possession  of  health, 
competence,  honor,  and  domestic  enjoyments.  Will  it  be 
said,  that  the  security  which  Switzerland  has  enjoyed,  has 
been  owing  to  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  distinguished 
bravery  of  her  sons  ?  That  this  has  had  its  weight,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  but  this  circumstance  alone  does  not  funibh  an  ade- 
quate explanatbn.  The  form  of  the  Swiss  government  is  that  of 
a  confederated  republic  ;  the  cantons  are  dissimilar  in  religion 
and  habits ;  and  the  bond  of  the  confederacy,  while  it  secures  the 

f;reat  object  of  union,  is  too  feeble  to  secure  that  of  strengtlu 
ndependently  of  the  acknowledged  bravery  of  her  inhabitants, 
and  of  the  facilities  for  defence  furnished  by  her  Alpine  posi- 
tion, Switzerland  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  weakest  countries 
in  the  world.  Her  citizens  are  brave,  undoubtedly;  but  what 
does  that  avail,  if  there  is  not  strength  enough  in  the  general 
government  to  concentrate  them  in  sufficient  numbers  and  fiar 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  those  strong  holds,  which  nature 
has  built  up  in  the  midst  of  her  ?     Beyond  ail  question  it  b  in 
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the  power  of  some  of  the  neighboring  states,  to  overrun  and 
conquer  Switzerland,  if  they  bad  the  disposition  so  to  do ;  and 
yet  she  remains  undisturbed,  free,  flourishing,  happy.  And 
the  simple  reason  is,  not  that  she  has  any  thing  like  the 
military  strength  of  England,  France,  or  many  other  nations, 
but  because  she  exhibits  no  undue  ambition  to  enlarge  her  ter- 
ritory, aims  at  no  other  object  than  security  within  her  own 
limits,  is  scrupulously  upright  and  honorable  in  her  treaties 
and  political  conventions,  in  a  word,  endeavors  to  give  no  just 
and  well  grounded  offence  to  any  one.  Such  a  nation  will 
always  be  found Xo  be. essentially  impregnable,  because  it  will 
have  in  its  favor  the  moral  sense  of  the  great  community  of 
civilized  nations. 

Another  instance  in  favor  of  our  views  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  distinguished  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  by  whose 
advice  its  early  doings  were  chiefly  directed,  and  who  stamped 
upon  its  early  history  the  impress  of  hb  own  great  mind,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak,  any  further  than  to  say,  that  by  its  sim- 
plicity, benevolence,  and  strict  uprightness,  it  was  the  pattern 
of  what  every  statesman,  who  wishes  well  to  his  country,  ought 
to  exhibit.  He  had  no  ends  of  violence  to  accomplish  ;  and 
whatever  he  did,  was  done  in  the  spirit  of  justice.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  Was'  his  colony  the  scene  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed ?  So  far  from  it,  that  for  seventy  years  after  the  forming 
of  his  celebrated  treaty  with  the  Indians  (that  treaty  of  which 
Voltaire  said  with  too  much  truth,  <'  that  it  was  the  only  one 
ever  concluded  between  savages  and  Christians,  that  was  not 
ratiGed  by  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  that  was  never  broken"), 
not  a  single  note  of  warlike  preparation  was  heard.  While 
the  Puritans  of  New  England,  with  all  their  estimable  quali- 
ties, were  involved  in  frequent  and  bloody  wars  with  the  savage 
tribes,  the  colony  of  Penn  remained  at  peace;  the  Indians 
around  them,  mistrustful  through  ignorance,  and  violent  by 
habit,  recognised  with  an  instinctive  quickness  the  preeminence 
and  sacredness  of  benevolent  principles,  held  forth  the  wam- 
pum of  pacification,  and  smoked  with  their  Quaker  brethren 
the  calumet  of  love.  It  was  not  the  sword,  that  tamed  their 
unconquerable  spirit ;  it  was  not  the  threatening  aspect  of 
military  array ;  but  the  simple  principle  of  non-resistance ;  a 
principle  so  unheard  of,  so  out  of  the  common  track,  so  sub- 
lime, so  godlike,  that  they  bowed  down  before  it  as  one  man. 

And  might  we  not  further  appeal  to  the  history  of  our  own 
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beloved  country,  acting  in  its  confederated  and  national  capa- 
city ?  The  policy  of  the  United  States,  since  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  independence  by  England,  has  been  essentially, 
and  in  a  very  marked  degree,  pacific.  It  must  be  very 
obvious  to  any  one,  who  has  studied  the  history  of  our  country, 
that  our  rulers  have  based  their  expectations  of  success  in  their 
external  policy,  not  so  much  upon  our  military  power,  as  upon 
the  just  and  equitable  principles,  which  they  have  endeavored 
to  infuse  into  that  policy.  Our  national  expenditures  for  roili* 
tary  and  naval  purposes,  compared  with  those  of  other  oatioos 
of  the  same  amount  of  population,  are  exceedingly  small. 
And  yet  the  United  States  have  ever  received,  in  their  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  their  full  share  of  respect  and  confidence; 
they  have  indeed  sometimes,  owing  chiefly  to  the  peculiariy 
disturbed  state  of  Europe,  suffered  great  and  unmerited  injuries; 
but  they  have  seldom  failed  in  the  end  of  obtaining  ample 
redress.  We  certainly  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  tbey 
would  not  be  more  respected,  happy,  successful,  or  better 
treated,  if  their  policy  were  of  a  more  martial  and  belligerent 
cast. 

In  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close,  let  us  not  forget,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  always  regards  those  with  a  peculiar  interest, 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sincere  and  humble  reliance  upon 
him,  endeavor  to  do  his  will.  Human  nature  is  undoubtedly 
so  constituted,  that  a  truly  and  consistently  pacific  life  is  tbe 
best  protection,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned,  which 
one  can  possibly  have.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  eye  of 
that  God,  without  whose  notice  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground,  watches  and  guards  those  who  trust  in  him.  *'  It  is 
better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in  princes." 
<^  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his 
enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him."  These  are  his  own  decla- 
rations. Let  us  take  him  at  his  word  ;  and  not  incur  the  wo 
denounced  upon  those,  who  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  trusted 
in  chariots  and  horsemen  ;  but  looked  not  unto  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Let  us  rather  imitate  the  example  of  the  pious 
Ezra,  when  placed  in  a  very  trying  situation.  '^  And  I  was 
ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a  band  of  soldiers  and  horse- 
men to  help  us  against  the  enemy  in  the  way ;  because  we 
had  s))oken  unto  the  king,  saying.  The  hand  of  our  God  is 
upon  all  them  that  seek  him,  but  his  power  and  his  wrath  is 
against  all  them  that  forsake  him.  So  we  fasted  and  besought 
our  God  for  this^  and  he  was  entreated  of  us." 
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THE  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

This  subject  has  become  painfully  familiar  to  our  readers. 
We  shall  not  attempt  a  full  account  of  the  pending  controversy; 
but  a  brief  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  its  nature,  its  origin  and 
present  position.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  it,  and 
Its  outlines  may  be  generally  known;  but  on  some  points 
incorrect  or  vague  notions  prevail  in  this  country,  and 
probably  still  more  in  England. 

ORierif  OP  THE  DISPUTC 

The  whole  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  diflTerent  construc- 
tion put  by  the  parties  upon  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  ter- 
minated the  revolutionary  war,  and  defined  the  boundaries  of 
our  country.  The  second  article  of  that  treaty  declares  them 
(o  be  "  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.,  that 
angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  draton  due  north  from  the  source 
of  St.  Croix  nver  to  the  Highlands,  along  the  said  Highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
Saint  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Mantic  Ocean, 
to  the  noth-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,  &c.,  &c. 
f^ast,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  from  its  moulh  in  the  hay  of  Fundy  to  its  source; 
and  from  its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  Highlands, 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Mantic  Ocean,  from 
thbse  which  fall  into  thertver  St,  Lawrence;  comprehending  all 
islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due 
east  from  the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between 
^ova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  East  Florida  on  the  other, 
shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Mantic 
Ocean,*'  &.c. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  boundaries  were  defined 
in  Paris  by  men  who  had  never  been  on  the  ground,  and 
that  no  efliort  was  made  to  ascertain  any  part  of  them  by 
actual  survey  till  after  our  last  war  with  England.  The  nego- 
tiators of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814,  disagreed  concerning 
our  north-eastern  boundary,  and  provided  for  its  settlement 
by  survey  or  reference.  The  commissioners,  sent  jointly  by 
England  and  the  United  States  to  run  that  line,  could  not 
agree;  and  the  matter  was  finally  referred  to  king  William,  of 
Holland.  An  official  translation  o  f  his  award,  given  January 
10,  1831,  is  now  before  us;  but  it  is  much  too  long  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages.     Nor  is  it  e  asy  to  give  an  intelligible 
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abstract  of  its  reaaoninga;  and  we  sball  content  ouraelves  with 
merely  atating  its  grand  result. 

The  British  commissioners,  deeming  it  physicallj  and  geo- 
graphically impossible  to  run  ttny  line  that  would  answer  in 
all  respects  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  conventional  /tne,  leaving  it  for  the  arbiter  to  aaj 
where  that  line  should  be;  and  the  Dutch  king  decided,  that 
it  ought  to  run  from  the  monument  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix 
due  north  to  the  river  St  Johns,  thence  along  that  river  to  the 
junction  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  thence  along  the  St.  Francis  to 
its  source  in  the  highlands  that  divide  the  tributary  streams  of 
the  St.  Johns  from  those  which  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  award  gave  to  England  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
territory  in  dispute,  and  the  passage  which  she  so  much  needs 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Quebec;  while  it  took  from  tis  a  tract 
of  land  so  remote,  and  so  unlikely  to  be  settled  for  many  gen« 
erations,  that  it  would  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  of  much  value  to 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  gave  as  an  equivalent  a  strip  of  land 
three  miles  wide,  extending  across  the  northern  extremities  of 
Vermont  and  New  York,  and  including  the  fort  on  Rouse's 
Point,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  us  more  than  $300,000. 

VALUE    OF   THE    TKRRITORT   IN  DISPUTE. 

On  this  point  there  is  not  a  little  misconception.  The 
whole  territory  in  dispute  is  10,705  square  miles,  or  6,851,^00 
acres;  more  than  all  Massachusetts.  Of  this  tract,  more  than 
5,000,000  were  awarded  to  us,  and  less  than  2,000,000  to 
Great  Britain;  and,  as  she  signified  her  willingness  to  accept 
the  award,  less  than  2,000,000  ac^es,  and  those  by  far  the 
least  valuable  to  us,  are  now  in  dispute.  A  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  m  1838  estimated  the  whole  tract 
to  be  worth  $3,000,000;  and,  at  this  rate,  the  part  awarded  to 
England  would  be  less  than  $1,000,000,  for  which  a  pretty 
fair  equivalent,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
was  ofiered  in  the  fort  on  Rouse's  Point,  and  the  long  strip  of 
land  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

*'By  taking  the  map  of  the  disputed  territory,"  says  a 
writer  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  "it  will  be 
seen,  that  all  that  part  of  it,  on  which  trespasses  have  been 
committed,  might  have  been  indisputably  ours,  if  we  had  ac* 
cepted  the  award  of  the  Dutch  king,  and  that  the  small  coruer 
which  would  have  been  \efi  to  England,  north  of  the  45th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  would  have  been  very  nearly  compensated 
for  by  Rouse's  Point  and  the  strip  of  land,  three  miles  wide; 
extending  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
was  awarded  to  us  as  an  equivalent.  It  always  appeared  to 
me  that  the  award  should  have  been  at  once  accepted;  and  I 
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verily  thought  our  good  people  of  Maine  were  playing  a  sort 
of  Yankee  irick,  in  pretending  that  they  would  reject  the 
award,  for  fear  that  their  over-eagerness  would  prevent  Great 
Britain  from  doing  so.  'I  happen  to  know,'  as  the  reviewers 
say,  that  one  ex-governor  of  Maine  thousht  it  advisable  to 
accept,  with  the  expectation  that  what  we  should  get  from  the 
general  government  for  Rouse's  Point,  and  the  fort  built  on  it, 
at  an  expense,  I  believe,  of  $300,000,  and  from  the  sale  of 
the  land  awarded  us  joining  the  north  border  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  small 
part  of  the  disputed  territory  to  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
The  difficulty  was  with  us, — for  I  am  a  Maine  man  myself, 
but  of  neither  party  in  politics,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
mobbed  when  I  get  home,  by  both  parties;  but  I  must  do  my 
duty,  regardless  of  consequences;  and  if  the  loss  of  one  life 
will  save  my  country  from  war,  she  is  welcome  to  mine.  The 
difficulty  is,  that  both  political  parties  made  the  boundary 
question  a  hobby-horse  to  ride  into  power  on,  and  those  who 
talked  biggest  about  State  rights,  and  the  glory  of  Maine,  and 
her  ability  to  cope  single-handed  with  Great  Britain,  got  the 
votes.  Thus  we  have  got  ourselves  worked  up  into  the  deli- 
rium of  a  war-fever;  and,  as  usual,  in  all  such  cases,  consider 
moderate  men  as  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  state.  The  same 
spirit  seems  to  have  run  through  the  country;  and  that  roan 
is  esteemed  the  greatest  patriot  who  is  most  ready  to  involve 
his  country  in  war  for  any  cause,  or  for  no  cause,  and  it  is 
the  same  in  all  other  countries,  Christian  or  pagan.'* 

paooREss  or  the  coifTaovERsr. 

Our  refusal  of  King  William's  award  threw  the  whole  mat- 
ter back  into  its  former  condition.  Negotiation  has  continued, 
but  failed  to  unite  the  parties.  We  insist  on  our  construction 
of  the  treaty  of  1783;  England,  deeming  it  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary  by  the  contradictory  terms  of  that  treaty, 
is  strenuous  for  a  conventional  line ;  and  meanwhile  causes  of 
jealousy  and  collision  have  been  multiplying.  It  was  under- 
stood, if  not  expressly  agreed,  that  each  party  should,  till 
the  termination  of  the  controversy,  retain  possession  of  what- 
ever territory  had  actually  been  under  its  jurisdiction,  but 
cautiously  abstain  from  encroaching  upon  the  limits  of  the 
other.  Here  was  a  pomt  of  great  delicacy  and  danger.  Each 
party  claimed  the  whole  territory  in  dispute;  each  had  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  more  or  less  of  it;  and,  as  it  was  well 
nigh  impossible  to  determine  precisely  at  what  point  of  an  al- 
most unbroken  forest,  British  authority  stopped,  and  American 
began,  their  respective  claims  of  jurisdiction  came  ere-long 
into  direct,  angry  collision. 
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The  State  of  Maine  has  never  been  at  ease  on  this  sahject; 
and  after  occasionally  hesitating  whether  to  relinquish  or 
compromise  a  part  of  her  claim  for  the  sake  of  peace,  she 
has  for  a  few  years  past  been  very  strenooas  for  what  she 
conceives  to  be  her  rights  in  the  case.  The  contest  has  be- 
come a  hobby, on  which  both  of  her  political  parties  have  sought 
to  ride  into  favor  and  power.  Her  last  governor  sent  commis- 
sioners to  ascertain,  by  actual  survey,  the  boundary  marked 
out  in  the  treaty  of  1783;  their  report  confirmed  the  popular 
opinion  in  favor  of  her  claim;  and  her  present  governor,  wiiib- 
ing  to  make  the  roost  of  this  hobby,  and  resolved  not  to  be 
outdone  by  his  predecessor,  called  a  secret  session  of  her 
legislature  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  secured  the  adoptioa 
of  measures  for  expelling  trespassers  from  that  part  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  over  which  Maine,  whether  rightfully  or  not, 
had  actually  exercised  jurisdiction  in  various  ways.  Some 
two  hundred  men  were  despatched  as  an  armed  posse,  to  as- 
sist the  land-agent  in  arresting  the  depredators  who  were  ssid 
to  be  cutting  down  the  best  of  the  timber.  The  agent,  de- 
coyed by  the  trespassers,  was  taken  to  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
and  lodged  in  jail ;  and  the  British  warden,  appointed  over  the 
same  territory,  was  seized,  and  brought  to  Bangor,  Me. 

Here  the  collision  struck  fire.  Sir  John  Harvey,  governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  resisted  the  claim  of  Maine  to  jurisdiction 
over  the  valley  of  the  Aroostook,  from  which  she  had  sent  i 
force  to  expel  trespassers,  issued  his  proclamation  against  the 
movement  as  an  invasion  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  and  des- 
patched to  Gov.  Fairfield  a  message  complaining  of  the  act, 
and  saying  that  he  was  instructed  to  hold  that  part  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  under  his  exclusive  jurisdiction  until  the  dis- 
pute about  it  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  that,  unless 
the  troops  of  Maine  were  withdrawn,  he  should  be  compelled 
either  to  expel  them  by  force,  or  disobey  the  instructions  of 
his  government. 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  is  well  known.  It  kindled 
a  blaze  all  over  Maine,  and  more  or  less  through  the  whole 
land.  Gov.  Fairfield  called  at  once  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  troops,  and  the  legislature  unanimously  voted 
$800,000,  to  defend  the  State  against  what  was  called  a 
threatened  invasion,  and  to  assert  by  the  sword  her  claim  to 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  dispute.  She  appealed  to 
Massachusetts  as  half  owner  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  general 
government  for  military  aid  in  settling  at  once  this  protracted 
and  vexatious  controversy.  The  President  issued  his  procla- 
mation asserting  the  right  of  Maine  to  the  disputed  territory, 
but  recommending  her  to  withdraw  her  troops,  and  leave  the 
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matter  to  be  adjusted  between  the  governments  of  Great* 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  our  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  British  minister  at  Washington,  pubUshed  a  protocol,  ad-» 
vising  a  cessation  of  all  military  movements  on  both  sides; 
but  Congress  burst  at  once  into  a  blaze,  and  passed  at  a  dash 
the  strong  acts  of  $10,000,000,  and  50,000  men,  to  be  used 
by  the  President  at  discretion,  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Here  the  matter  stood  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PEACE,  THROUGHOUT  THE 

UNITED  STATES.* 

Brethren  ajtd  Friends, — A  crisis  has  come  which  demands 
our  united  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  peace  between  our- 
selves and  a  nation  from  whose  enmity  we  have  more  to  fear^ 
and  Irom  whose  friendship  more  to  hope  for,  than  from  any 
other  nation  on  the  globe.  In  the  present  state  of  feeling,  we 
should  expect  little  or  no  success  from  any  appeal  we  could 
make  to  politicians;  and  we  therefore  turn  to  the  intelligent, 
pious  and  philanthropic  portion  of  the  community,  who  hold  in 
their  hands  a  moral  power  sufficient  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
which  now  threatens  us. 

We  need  not  stop  to  review  in  detail  the  steps  which  have 
brought  us  to  a  crisis  so  deeply  deplorable.  The  executive 
of  Maine,  under  cover  of  expelling  trespassers  from  her 
soil,  has  sent  an  army  to  take  military  possession  of  lands 
in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  the 
governor  of  New  Brunswick  complains  of  this  act  as  an  en-- 
croachmeot  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  his  sovereign,  and  says 
his  instructions  will  oblige  him,  unless  those  troops  are  with- 
drawn, to  repel  them  by  force;  and  anon  we  hear  from  Maine 
an  earnest,  impatient  call  for  aid  in  asserting  her  claim  to  the 
disputed  territory  by  the  sword,  and  a  cry  for  blood  in  the  last 
resiirt,  echoed  through  the  land  by  a  class  of  politicians  and 
presses  that  loudly  ini^ist  on  war  as  the  only  means  of  settling 
the  long-protracted  dispute  concerning  our  north-eastern  boun- 

*  Th\9  Appeal,  imued  by  our  Committee  m  eoon  u  they  nw  any  eerioua  ground  of' 
•larm,  wna  wnt  to  more  than  fifty  newtpapers,  nearly  all  religious ;  but  00  few  of  tbem, 
not  one  in  Ave,  publiabed  it,  that  we  copy  it.  partly  to  record  our  testimony  in  tke  case, 
and  partly  to  let  our  friends  see  what  sort  of  a  document  it  was  that  so  many  Chriatum 
editors  exduded  from  their  colamns,  and  not  a  solitary  paper  of  any  kind  in  Alain«  could 
be  persuaded  to  insert.  We  rejoice  in  the  assurance,  however,  that  it  has  met  a  warm 
response  from  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  reaa  It,  and  trust  that  Christians,  even 
in  Maine,  will,  wbeq  fVilly  r«coven*d  IVom  their  wmr-'Ibver,  commend  us  for  the  prompt* 
and  bold  stand  we  Cook  at  a  time  when  few  were  found  to  UA  their  voice  for  moderatioai 
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'darj.  The  sCorm  has  not  jet  ceme;  but  we  hear  the  mutter- 
ings  of  the  distant  thunder.  The  dogs  of  war  are  stiil  chained; 
but  they  are  growling  in  their  kennel,  and  waxing  fierce  for 
blood.  The  cauldron  of  war-passions  is  even  now  beginning 
to  seethe;  and  unless  the  friends  of  peace  rally  soon  to  check 
this  burst  of  popular  excitement,  it  may  ere-long  sweep  in  i 
gulf-stream  over  the  country,  and  drift  us  into  a  war  fraught 
with  an  amount  of  guilt  and  mischief  utterly  incalculable. 

Such  a  catastrophe  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  good  men  ts 
prevent.  There  are  in  our  country  about  fifleen  thousand 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  less  than  one  million  and  a  half 
professed  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  some  fifty  re- 
ligious papers  sending  their  influence  into  almost  every  neigh- 
borhood in  the  land,  besides  millions  of  virtuous,  philanthropic, 
reflecting  citizens,  ready  at  a  proper  call  to  rally  on  the  side 
of  peace;  and,  if  only  one  half,  or  even  one  quarter  of  all 
these  would  at  once  array  themselves  firmly  against  war  in 
any  event  of  this  controversy,  our  rulers  would  be  held  back 
from  bloodshed  long  enough  for  pai«sion  to  cool,  and  reason  to 
regain  her  Ascendency,  and  devise  better  means  than  bullets 
and  bayonets  for  the  settlement  of  such  a  dispute  between 
civilized  men.  The  friends  of  peace  among  us,  without  lead- 
ers, or  organs,  know  not  their  own  strength ;  but  if  every 
religious  press,  every  minister,  every  Christian,  and  every 
friend  of  his  country  and  his  species,  would,  without  regard 
to  sect  or  party,  take  an  open,  bold,  decided  stand  against  a 
resort  to  arms  in  this  case,  all  the  war-clouds  now  in  our 
horizon  would  soon  be  dissipated. 

We  call,  then,  upon  all  such  persons  to  bear  their  solemn, 
unflinching  testimony  against  these  war-movements.  The 
lowest  friends  of  peace  must  regard  them  as  utterly,  most 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  gospel;  and  the  war-sentiments 
now  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the  land,  we  deem  a  stigma 
on  our  character  as  a  Christian  people.  Not  a  few  political 
leaders  of  each  party  talk  on  this  subject  ^ore  like  heathens 
and  savages  than  the  representatives  of  a  Christian  community; 
and  we  beseech  not  only  the  followers  of  Christ,  but  all  sober, 
virtuous  persons  among  us,  to  frown  upon  these  bloody  senti- 
ments as  a  disgrace  not  to  be  borne  in  silence.  What !  are 
we  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  the  savage  demand,  that  'ihevhok 
country  be  deluged  with  hlood^  and  every  field  whitened  with  the 
bones  of  our  cilizens/  sooner  than  submit  the  point  in  dispute  to 
the  alow,  uncertain  result  of  negotiation  or  reference  i  This 
the  spirit,  these  the  doctrines,  of  that  gospel  which  bids  us 
follow  peace  with  all  men  and  love  even  our  enemies,  and 
turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  and  resist  not  evil,  but 
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oyereome  it  with  gooH,  and  be  patient,  kind  and  loag*sufier- 
ing  under  the  woret  injuries!  Christianity  allow  the  wbole- 
eale  butcheries  of  war  for  the  settlement  of  national  bounda- 
ries, and  conflicting  claims  of  jurisdiction!  No;  every  dollar 
wasted,  would  be  a  species  of  robbery ;  every  death  a  murder; 
and  every  principle  of  the  gospel  would  require  us  to  resist 
such  a  war  by  all  lawful  means,  and  refuse  to  aid  it  by  our  ser- 
vices, our  money,  or  our  influence. 

How  suicidal,  too,  would  be  the  policy  of  such  a  contest ! 
The  whole  territory  in  dispute  is  worth  only  a  few  millions  of 
dollars;  but  we  could  not  even  begin  the  war  in  earnest  with-* 
out  an  outlay  of  some  fiAy  or  a  hundred  millions,  nor  carry  it 
on  without  an  equal  expenditure  every  year,  and  an  incidental 
loss  to  the  nation  of  several  times  as  much.  It  would  take 
one  or  two  thousand  millions  to  cover  the  probable  waste  of 
property  by  both  parties,  in  a  protracted  contest  about  a  forest 
not  worth  the  two  hundredth  part  of  such  a  sum ;  and  when 
we  farther  anticipate  its  sacrifice  of  human  life,  the  domestic 
anguish  and  desolation  it  would  send  through  the  land,  its 
ruin  of  immortal  souls  by  thousands,  the  floods  of  vice  and 
crime  it  would  pour  over  the  whole  country,  and  all  its  baleful 
influences  on  the  cause  of  religion,  on  the  progress  of  general 
improvemen%  and  upon  every  enterprise  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence or  reform,  we  cannot  refrain  from  recording  before 
heaven  and  earth  our  moti  9oUmti  f^rotest  against  every  propoeal 
oftoar  VfUh  ihe  land  ofourfaikerB  and  brethren. 

Tell  us  the  use  of  such  a  contest.  Waste  millions  on  mil- 
lions of  treasure ;  cripple  our  commerce,  our  manufactures, 
all  our  gainful  enterprises;  drench  the  land  in  blood,  and  fill  it 
with  the  wailings  of  widows  and  orphans;  roll  over  ourselves, 
over  England,  over  the  world,  a  flood  of  the  direst  evils; 
would  all  this  end  the  dispute  ?  Every  school-boy  knows  that 
we  must,  aOer  all,  cease  to  fight,  and  resort  to  negotiation  or 
reference  as  the  only  means  of  terminating  any  quarrel  be- 
tween civilized  nations.  To  such  expedients  we  mmet  come, 
sooner  or  later;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  we  shall  do- 
so  before  or  after  fighting!  Must  scores  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  die  a  tiger's  death  on  the  field  of  battle, 
just  to  make  rulere  willing  now  to  use  what  they  know  perfect- 
ly well  to  be  the  only  means  that  can  ever  settle  the  dispute  ? 

Every  plea  for  war  in  this  case  we  are  constrained  to  dis* 
card  as  altogether  insufficient.  Do  vou  say  we  are  clearly  in 
the  right  ?  We  neither  deny  nor  doubt  the  justness  of  our 
claims;  nor  would  we  have  them  surrendered;  but  we  protest 
against  this  barbarous  method  of  asserting  them.  Do  you 
reply  that  we  have  no  other  means  lefl?    If  it  were  so,  would 
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the  gospel  permit  all  the  atrocities  of  war  A>r  the  vindicatioit 
of  our  right  to  rule  over  a  forest?  But  the  plea  is  false,  for 
England  baa  never  declined  negotiation  or  reference;  and  if 
she  had,  we  might  employ  better  means  than  the  sword  for 
bringing  her  to  terms.  But  do  yon  fear  dishonor  from  forbear- 
ance? Such  forbearance  the  gospel  requires;  and  obedience 
to  God  can  never  disgrace  individuals  or  nations.  Be  it  that 
England  is  wrong;  will  our  own  conscience,  or  the  commoo 
sense  of  the  world,  reproach  u$  for  her  wrong  doings?  The 
wickedness  of  our  neighbor  cannot  tarnish  our  character;  but 
if  it  did,  we  could  not  mend  the  matter  by  imbruing  our  hands 
in  his  blood,  or  setting  ourselves  up  as  targets  for  his  wrath. 
Calm  reliance  on  the  justness  of  our  cause;  patient  endurance 
of  injuries  repeated  for  years;  frank,  earnest,  confiding  ap- 
peals to  British  justice  and  magnanimity;  a  willingness  to 
surrender  even  unquestionable  rights  rather  than  maintain 
them  by  deluging  two  nations  in  blood; — would  such  a  course, 
the  only  one  allowed  by  the  gospol,  dishonor  a  Christian  peo- 
ple? Does  our  religion  permit  us  to  avenge  insults  by  blood- 
shed, as  the  only  preservative  from  disgrace?  Against  sucb 
sentiments  we  solemnly  protest,  and  think  it  high  time  that 
this  strange  delusion,  the  relic  of  a  pagan  and  barbarous  age,. 
were  utterly  discarded  by  every  community  calling  itself 
Christian. 

The  present  crisis  devolves  on  every  one  of  us  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  fain  would  we  call  aloud  upon  every  religioas 
oditor,  upon  every  minister  of  Christ,  upon  every  church, 
upon  every  Christian  and  every  philanthropist,  high  and  low, 
male  and  female,  to  use  their  utmost  influence  against  a  war 
with  England  as  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  the  gospel, 
and  sure  to  occasion  evils  which  no  arithmetic  can  calculate, 
no  human  sagacity  foresee.  Write  against  it,  preach  against 
it,  pray  against  it,  talk  against  it,  array  against  it  all  the  good 
influences  in  the  land,  rally  at  once  from  every  quarter,  to  the 
rescue  of  two  nations  from  the  threatened  evils  of  war;  and  if 
it  should  afler  all  come,  then,  only  then,  will  your  hands  be 
clean  of  its  blood. 

The  case  demands  an  immediate  antidote.  What  we  do, 
must  be  done  quickly;  and  especially  would  we  urge  every 
minister  in  the  sanctuary,  aiid  every  Christian  in  his  family 
and  his  closet,  to  bear  this  subject  before  the  mercy-seat  of 
Him  who  ruleth  among  the  nations,  and  hath  the  hearts  of  all 
entirely  in  his  hands.  The  representatives  of  a  whole  de- 
nomination cannot  meet  to  recommend  in  season  a  general 
concert  of  fasting  and  prayer;  but  we  would  suggest  to  every 
local  church  the  expediency  of  setting  apart  a  day  for  this 
purpose  as  soon  as  possible;  and  may  the  God  of  peace,  the 
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Almighty  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  lend  a  f^racious  ear  to 
the  supplications  of  his  people,  and  cause  peace  and  prosper- 
ity still  to  continue  in  all  our  borders ! 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  by  order  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Gro.  C.  Beckwith, 

Corresponding  Secretary.  ^ 


EFFECTS  OF   A   WAR   WITH   ENGLAND. 

WASTE  OF  PROPEaTT. 

The  war-mania  seems  to  bereave  men  of  reason.  They  cense  to 
calculate  consequences,  and  rush  into  certain  ruin,  very  like  mad- 
men leaping  into  the  fire  or  flood.  ^  If  statesmen,"  siiys  Franklin, 
^had  a  little  more  arithmetic,  or  were  more  arcnstonied  to  calcula- 
tion, wars  would  be  much  less  frequent;**  and  it  would  be  well  fi5r 
us,  before  plunging  into  a  war  with  the  most  formidable  power  in 
Christendom,  to  count  the  probable  cost  to  ourselves  in  treasure  and 
blood,  in  crime  and  misery. 

I.  lis  dxred  expenses.  England  expended  in  our  revolutionary  con- 
flict about  $600,000,000;  our  last  war  cost  us  forty  or  fifty  millions  a 
year;  and  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  now  at  pence  with  the  world, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  her  strength,  would  doubtless  absorb  two  or 
•three  times  as  much.  War  has  come  to  be  enormously  expensive. 
Our  ships  of  the  line  are  said  to  cost  us,  in  actual  service,  each  about 
(1,500  a  day,  more  than  half  a  million  a  year ;  and,  if  only  thirty  or 
^rty  of  these  should  be  sent  forth  to  cope  with  the  hundreds  which 
England  has  at  her  command,  we  should  have  here  au  annual  item 
of  some  twenty  millions ;  nor  could  we  fully  protect  our  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea-coast  with  less  than  fifty  millions  a  year.  In  our 
Florida  war  we  have  expended,  it  is  said,  an  average  of  ttoelve  dollars 
c  day  for  every  soldier;  and  100,000  soldiers,  a  number  fur  too  small 
ibr  a  war  with  England,  would,  if  only  the  quarter  as  expensive,  cost 
us  $109,500,000  a  year.  Add  to  this  the  support  of  the  navy,  and  a 
hundred  other  incidental  expenses,  and  we  should  swell  the  sum 
total  to  more  than  $150,000,000  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  war  pro- 
posed for  the  vindication  of  our  right  to  a  territory  not  worth  a 
million!  The  war  might  continue  five  or  ten  years;  and,  if 
only  five  veors,  its  entire  expenses  would,  at  this  rate,  amount  to 
$750,000,000 !— alt  for  one  million ! 

'J,  Rs  incidental  deslrucUon  of  property.  The  war,  if  on  land,  wouM 
be  a  continual  scene  of  plunder  and  devastation  to  a  fearful  extent; 
and,  if  mainly  on  sea,  it  would  still  Iny  in  rtiins  no  small  number  of 
our  cities  and  villages  on  the  coast  The  amount  of  such  losses,  it 
would  lie  impossible  to  anticipate;  but  it  would  take  only  a  few 
rounds  of  hot  shot  from  a  hostile  fleet  upon  one  of  our  sea-ports,  to 
annihilate  millions  of  property,  and  beggar  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  families. — Still  more  certain  and  extensive  would  be  the  losses  of 
cnmn»erce.  Our  iinports  and  exports  amounted,  in  1836,  to  nearly 
$300,000,000;  the  coasting  trade  maybe  supposed  to  embrace  nearly 
as  much  more,  since  the  mere  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  alone, 
interchanged,  for  the  most  part,  along  our  coast,  were  in  1696,  more 
than  $80^000,000 ;  and  tbua  there  would  tie,  at  the  commencenieDt 
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of  a  war,  ezpoaed  to  capture  on  the  ocean  some  two  or  three  lion- 
rired  millious.  Our  wbaie-shipa,  our  uierchant-men  in  the  East 
Indies,  all  our  most  richly  laden  vessels,  would  be,  at  the  declaration 
of  war,  too  far  from  home  to  escape  the  storm  by  a  speedy  return  ; 
and  our  commerce,  if  not  entirely  suspended,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  carry  on  at  the  most  imminent  and  fatal  risks.  In  these  ways  we 
should  probably  lose  in  a  fivt  years'  war  some  scores,  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  millions. 

All  this  would  be  followed  by  years  of  piracy.  War  is  the  p«nd 
nursery  and  school  of  pirates.  Men  are  licensed  on  Itoth  sides  to 
commit  piracy  at  pleasure ;  and  this  work  of  rapine  and  blood  tbey 
will  continue  on  their  own  respoiw^ibiJity  aAer  the  war  has  ceased, 
atul  thus  expose  the  commerce  of  the  world,  ten  or  fiAeeu  years 
longer,  to  depredations  that  would  probably  sacrifice  niiUiona  <hi 
miluous  more. 

3.  The  indind  lonts  of  such  a  ufor.  The  man  who  keeps  me  from 
earning  a  given  sum,  does  as  truly  diminish  my  property,  as  if  he 
had  stolen  that  amount  from  my  desk ;  and  this  principle,  fairly  ap- 
plicable to  war,  proves  it  to  be  a  fearful  destroyer  of  national  wealth. 
Warriors  perform  no  productive  labor ;  and  the  100;000  men,  re- 
quired for  a  war  with  England,  might  have  earned  an  average  of  one 
dollar  a  day,  or  more  than  tK3iS,0(K),000  a  year. 

But  all  this  would  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the  indirect  losses  to  be 
expected  from  a  war.  It  would  paralyze  every  department  of  bosi- 
ness.  Our  commerce,  now  afioat  on  every  sea,  and  bartering  our. 
commodities  in  every  port,  would  be  almost  entirely  suspended.  Our 
fur-trade,  our  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  nearly  all  our  business  on 
the  ocean,  would  be  cloven  down  at  a  blow.  Every  kind  of  trade  at 
home  would  soon  stagnate,  and  bankrupt  no  small  part  of  our  mer- 
chants. Our  vessels  would  rot  at  our  wharves ;  the  grass  would 
grow  in  streets  now  worn  with  the  ceaseless  tread  of  business;  all 
the  capital  which  has  for  years  been  whirling  our  factories,  and  im- 
pel ling  our  steam- vessels,  constructing  our  rail-roads,  and  Spreading 
our  enterprise  over  the  whole  surface  of  our  land  and  our  worldy 
would  perish,  or  be  locked  up  in  vaults,  or  sent  out  of  the  country. 
8hip-yards,  now  astir  with  well-paid  laborers,  would  soon  be  desert- 
ed ;  the  shops  of  our  enterprising,  thrifly  mechanics  would  cease  le 
resound  with  the  din  of  prosperous  toil ;  our  carpenters,  and  joiners, 
and  masons,  now  in  so  great  demand,  might  ere-long  beg  in  vain  ibr 
employment  enough  to  eani  their  own  bread ;  and  our  sboemakerst 
our  cabinetmakers,  and  the  whole  circle  of  our  manufacturers,  now 
thriving  more  than  any  other  classes  of  society,  would  be  reduced, 
by  scores  of  thousands,  to  poverty  and  distresa  Our  factories  would 
for  the  most  part  stand  still ;  and  agriculture,  finding  little  demand 
for  its  products,  would  either  be  neglected,  or  pursued  with  veiy 
meagre  profits.  How  much  would  be  lost  in  all  these  ways,  I  dars 
not  conjecture ;  but,  when  we  remember  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
South  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  $100,000,000,  and  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  Massachusetts  alone  were  on  ofiicial  authority  stated,  in 
1836,  to  be  more  than  91,000,000,  besides  ^  the  gains  of  commerce^ 
the  earnings  of  navigation,  and  almost  the  entire  agricultural  pro- 
ducts  of  the  State,"  we  can  easily  see  that  the  loss  to  the  whole 
country  would  be  literally  incalculable.  The  main^springs  of  uni- 
versal enterprise  would  be  broken ;  every  department  of  gainful 
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induttry  would  be  crippled  or  dennged;  and  all  the  chief  eooroee 
of  our  wealth  would  be  for  the  time  drie((  up* 

It  requires  some  oerre  to  look  calinly  at  the  combioed  result  of 
these  calculations ;  but  it  would  be  a  low  estimate  to  reckon  the 
iiicidenuil  havoc  and  losses  of  th^  proposed  war  full  twice  as  great 
as  its  direct  expenses ;  and,  if  the  bare  cost  of  a  ^ye  years'  war  were 
$750,000,000,  the  sum  touil  of  its  sacrifices  would  be  (2,250,000,000! 
Nor  would  even  this  enormous  result  startle  ua,  did  we  remember 
that  a  single  war  with  Nspoleon  oosf  England  alone  no  less  than 
$5,215,000,000 ;  and  that,  in  twenty  years,  she  raised  by  taxes  and 
loans,  $8,353,000,000 ; — nine  times  as  much  as  all  the  specie  now  ia 
Europe,  and  four  times  as  mucii  as  all  the  coin  on  the  globe !  Such 
are  the  hazards,  such  the  actual  losses  of  war;  and  yet  we  were  call- 
ed upon  to  run  the  risk  of  thus  losing  two  thousand  millions  for  the 
mere  dumce  of  securing  less  than  one  million !  And  the  men  who 
passionately  recommended  this  suicidal  policy,  were  styled  jMi/rtb(9; 
while  those  who  paused  to  calculate  consequences,  were  deiM>unced 
as  tories  and  traitors,  because,  forsooth,  they  hesitated  to  sacrifice  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  recovery  of  one ! 

POLITICAL  ErPBCTS   OF    SUCH  ▲   WAB. 

I  tremble  in  view  of  the  results  to  be  expected  from  war  to  our 
free  institutions.  It  waa  tite  sword  of  successful  generals  that 
hewed  down  the  liberties  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  of  nearly  all  former  republica  Look  at  England  under  Crom- 
well, at  France  under  Napoleon,  at  the  States  of  Mexico  and  South 
America.  The  sword  has  almost  invariably  driven  liberty  into  anar- 
chy or  despotism ;  nor  have  we  any  security  against  such  a  result  in 
our  own  case.  Our  last  war  shook  the  fabric  of  our  Union ;  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  outlive  another.  Tbe  soldiers  of 
Washington  urged  him  to  assume  the  sceptre ;  and,  though  that  in- 
comparable man  indignantly  spurned  the  offor,  another  such  crisis 
would  doubtless  deliver  us  over  to  the  despotism  of  some  future 
American  Cfesar.  England,  impelled  by  the  ardent  wishes  of  her 
people,  if  not  by  tbe  dictates  of  a  policy  common  in  war,  would 
probably  lempt  three  millions  of  slaves  to  bloody  insurrection. 
What  the  result  would  be  to  the  South,  and  the  whole  country,  God 
only  knows ;  but  no  man  of  common  forecast  would  expect  our 
present  form  of  government  to  survive  the  shock ;  or,  if  it  did,  we 
should  forthwith  have  a  standing  army  that  would,  sooner  or  later, 
prove  fatal  to  our  liberties.  7^  <nUy  Itope  of  out  republic  ie  in  oon- 
aimU  peace.  War  would  surely  ruin  us,  not  by  foreign  conquest,  but 
by  self<lestruction. 

1  am  not  alone  in  these  fears.  ^'Tbe  army,"  says  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, **  is  the  last  resource  of  power ;  a  tremendous  weapon,  which 
cannot  burst  without  threateuing  destruction  to  all  around,  and 
which,  if  it  were  not  sometimes  happily  so  overcharged  as  to  recoil 
on  him  who  wields  it,  would  rob  all  the  slaves  in  the  world  of  hope, 
and  all  the  freemen  of  safety.*' 

Madison  was  still  more  decided  on  this  point.  ^  Of  all  the  ene- 
mies of  public  liberty,"  he  says,  **  war  is  perhaps  the  most  to  be 
dreaded,  because  it  comprises  and  develops  tbe  genius  of  every 
other.  War  is  the  parent  of  armies ;  from  these  proceed  debts  and 
taxes.  And  armies  and  debts  and  taxes  are  tbe  known  instruments 
for  bringing  tbe  iiuniy  under  the  domioioa  of  the  /eta.    In  war,  too, 
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lh«  ditfcretioiiary  pawer  of  the  eieciJtive  is  extended ;  and  all  th« 
means  of  reducing  the  mind  are  added  to  thoae  of  aiibduing  the 
Ibrce  of  the  people.  The  same  malignant  aspect  in  republicaDisai 
may  be  traced  in  the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  opportunities  of 
fraud,  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war,  and  in  the  degeneracy  of  man* 
nera  and  rnorala  engendered  by  both.  No  nation  could  preserve  its 
freedom  in  the  midst  of  continued  war£une.  These  truths  are  well 
established." 

SOCIAL  RK8ULT8. 

Creryone  can  picture  for  himself  the  personal  and  social  miseriea 
of  such  a  war.  I  need  not  allude  to  the  coarse  &re,  scanty  elothing^ 
and  frequent  exposures,  day  and  night,  to  rain,  and  snow,  and  pioch- 
ing  cold.  I  need  not  speak  of  forced  marches,  of  encampments  on 
the  hard,  frozen  earth,  or  of  diseases  endured  without  medical  aid, 
without  a  mother's  care,  or  a  sister's  sympathies,  without  a  pillow  lor 
the  aching  head,  or  a  shelter  IVom  scorching  suns,  and  drivioff 
storms.  1  will  not  disclose  the  revolting  scenes  of  a  hospital.  I 
will  not  glance  at  the  horrors  of  battle  on  land  or  sea,  and  bid  you 
think  of  limb  torn  from  limb,  of  bodies  mangled  aud  cnisbec^  of 
thousands  weltering  in  Mood,  and  writhing  in  agony  and  despair. 
Many  a  fight  like  this  must  come ;  but  not  a  battle  can  be  fought, 
not  the  slightest  yictory  won,  without  sending  grief  sod  angaisfa 
unknown  through  a  whole  natiou.  Thousands  at  home  would  be 
hanging  continually  in  painful  suspense;  and  every  death  would 

eierce  with  sorrow  the  hearts  of  a  circle  of  relatives  and  friends, 
low  many,  mothers  would  mourn  a  son ;  how  many  wives,  a  hus- 
band ;  how  many  children,  a  father ;  how  many  sisters,  a  brother, 
endeared  to  ttiem  by  a  thousand  ties!  Fathers,  husbandsi,  sono, 
brothers,  must  be  dragged  away,  l^ke  cattle  for  the  slaughter,  to  pine 
in  the  camp,  and  faint  in  the  march,  and  bleed  on  the  battle-field. 
Should  there  perish  a  number  equal  only  to  the  300,000  victims  of 
our  revolutionary  war,  what  pencil  could  paint,  what  imaginatioa 
eonceive,  the  whole  amount  or  their  sufllerings? 

All  this,  howsTor,  would  be  only  the  results  of  sn  ordinsry  war; 
but,  should  the  Indians  along  our  western  frontier  give  full  vent  to 
their  long-smothered  wrath  in  a  general  incursion,  and  some  Toue- 
saint,  instigated  by  British  intrigue,  and  seconded  by  British  wealth 
and  power,  lift  the  standard  of  insurrection  for  three  millions  of 
slaves,  and  blow  the  tocsin  of  freedom  and  revenge,  then  would 
ensue  such  scenes  of  horror  as  our  country  hss  never  witnessed. 

But  1  shut  my  eyes  on  such  scenes.  Mothers  mode  childlem ; 
wives  reduced  to  widowhood,  and  children  to  orphaaage ;— the  once 
affluent  plunged  into  penury  and  distress;  whole  Aimilies  butchered 
in  cold  blood ;  towns  ravaged,  villages  laid  in  ashes, and  cities  plun- 
dered and  burnt  Are  politicians  ready  to  bring  mieh  evils  upon  ua 
for  less  than  a  million  of  dollars?  Not  a  man  of  them  would  sacri- 
fiice  his  single  lifo  for  so  paltry  a  consideration ;  and  yet  were  thejr 
eager  to  expose  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  peapUi 
And  will  the  people  bear  all  this  in  silence?  Will  they  consent  to 
be  butchered  like  cattle  or  tigers  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fasTe 
their  property  wasted,  their  dwellings  laid  in  ashes,  and  their  fiuai- 
lies  beggared  or  massacred,  all  for  the  sole  puruose  of  making  rulers 
willing  to  negotiate, — willing,  aflnr  all,  to  use  the  very  means  which, 
(hey  know  perfectly  well,  laust  be  used  iii  the  eod^  and  might  be 
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used  more  easily,  more  eftetually,  faeAire  than  after  fighting !    8ueh 
is  the  despotism,  such  the  suicidal  madness  of  war. 

MORAL  EFFECTS. 

.  The  influence  of  war  on  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  man- 
kind forms  the  very  climax  of  its  evils.  There  is  no  passion  it  will 
not  kindle,  no  vice  it  will  not  indulge,  no  crime  it  will  not  perpetrate. 
It  is  a  tem|>orary  repeal  of  religion,  morality  and  law.  It  is  the  reign 
of  vandal isno.  It  dehases  the  intellect;  it  sears  the  conscience;  it 
steels  the  heart ;  it  brutalizes  more  or  less  the  whole  soul,  and  trans- 
forms the  man  into  a  tiger  fierce  for  hlood.  It  is  a  hot-bed  of  abom- 
kiaiiofis ;  and  every  species  of  vice  and  crime  would  soon  start  up, 
like  mushrooms,  all  over  the  land. 

Mark,  also,  the  eerfeain  eflects  of  a  war  on  the  cause  of  religion. 
It  would  suspend  the  Sabbath  in  many  places^  and  greatly  increase 
its  deseerations  through  the  whole  land.  It  would  close  many  m 
sanctuary.  It  would  fearfiilly  diminish  the  means  of  grace,  and  well 
nigh  destroy  their  eflScacy.  It  would  alienate  and  embitter  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  GhrisL  It  would  grieve  «way  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  occasion  a  long  and  general  dearth  of  revivals.  Such  has  been 
the  actual  effect  of  every  war  in  our  country.  The  French  and 
revolutionary  wars  retarded  the  progress  of  religion  half  a  century, 
and  produced  a  degeneracy  from  which  only  the  millennium  can 
fully  recover  us ;  and  still  worse,  in  all  probability,  would  be  the 
war  now  threatened  with  Great  Britain. 

But  glance  at  its  influence  on  all  our  enterprises  of  Christian 
benevofence  and  reform.  It  would  throw  back  the  cause  of  temper* 
ance  a  whole  generation.  It  would  be  another  Sodom  of  licentious* 
nesfl.  It  would  suspend  every  department  of  reform,  and  vastlv 
increase  the  difficulties  of  future  reformation.  It  would  cripple  all 
our  enterprises  of  Christian  benevolence  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  should  have  neither  the  power,  the  opportunity,  nor  the  dispo- 
sition that  we  now  have,  to  promote  them.  The  operations  of  our 
Tract,  and  Bible,  and  Education,  and  Missionary  Societies,  home 
and  foreign,  would  all  be  sadly  crippled  and  deranged. 

But  I  will  not  pureue  this  painful  theme.  God  only  foresees, 
eternity  alone  can  disclose,  all  its  tremendous  results.  How  many 
revivals  of  religion  it  would  prevent!  How  many  thousands  of  souls 
it  would  probably  ruin  forever!  What  a  flood  of  irreligion,  vice 
and  crime  it  would  pour  over  the  whole  land !  How  many  years  it 
might  put  back  the  day  of  the  world^s  conversion  to  God ! 


WILUAM  PfiNN'8  WAT  OF  GETTINO  WHAT  LAND  HB  WANTED. 

Psnn  learned  in  1669  that  there  was  some  very  ehoica  land  not  ineladed  fai 
hb  first  parciuwe;  and  be  aent  to  inqaire  of  the  Indians,  if  they  would  sell  it 
They  replied  that  they  did  not  wish  to  part  with  the  land  where  their  fathers 
were  resting;  but,  to  please  their  Aitber  Onas, — the  name  they  gave  the  geod 
man,— they  woold  sell  him  some  of  it  Accordingly,  they  agreed,  for  a  eertain 
qasathy  of  English  goods,  to  sell  as  mach  land  as  one  of  hb  young  men  eoald 
walk  roond  in  a  day,  *  beginning  at  the  great  river  Cosquaoco,*  now  Kensing- 
ton, *aiid  ending  at  the  ^reat  river  Kallapingo,'  now  Brbti«l.  Thb  mode  of 
measttrement,  tboogh  their  own  choice,  did  not  in  the  end  satisfy  the  Indians; 
for  the  young  Eoglbbman,  chosen  to  walk  off  the  tract  of  bnd,  walked  so  fast 
and  far  as  creatly  to  astonuh  and  mortify  them.  The  governor  observed 
disaatbfiictkMi,  aind  asked  the  canse. — *  The  walker  cheat  as.' 
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*  Ah,  how  can  that  be  ?'  Mid  Pann;  *  did  70a  not  aliooaa  younalvea  to  hAva 
the  land  measured  in  this  way  ?' 

*Troe,'  replied  the  Indians, '  bat  white  brother  make  too  big  walk.' 

Some  of  Penn*8  commiMioners,  waxing  warm,  said  the  bargain  was  ■  iair 

one,  and  insiMed  that  the  Indians  ought  to  abide  bjf  it,  and  if  not,  ahoold  be 

compelled  to  it. 

*  Compelled  !'  exclaimed  Penn,  *  how  can  you  compel  them  withoot  blood- 
shed ?  Dou*t  yon  see  this  looks  to  murder  ?'  Then  turning  wiih  a  beoignaot 
smile  to  the  Indians,  he  said,  *  Weil,  brothers,  if  you  have  given  as  too  ibaeh 
land  for  the  goods  first  agreed  on,  how  much  more  will  satisfy  vou  V 

This  pn)posal  gratiied  them;  and  they  n'ootmoed  the  qnantity  of  cloth,  and 
anmber  of  fi^h-hooks,  with  which  they  would  be  satisfied.  These  were  ehoai^ 
fallv  given;  and  the  Indians,  shaking  hands  with  Penn,  went  away  amiiiiig. 

After  they  were  gone,  the  governor,  looking  round  on  bis  friend*,  ezclaimed 
'  O  how  sweet  and  cheap  a  thing  is  charity?  Some  of  yoa  spoke  just  no^v,  oC 
compelling  these  poor  creatures  to  stick  to  their  bargain,  that  u,  in  plain  £1^ 
lish,  to  fight  and  kill  them,  and  all  about  a  little  piece  of  land!* 

If  William  Penn  had  been  governor  of  Maine  in  1839,  wonid  there  have 
been  any  danger  of  war  about  onr  nonb-eastern  boundary  ?  If  the  rulera  of 
that  State,  and  of  the  nation,  had  breathed  only  a  small  portion  of  his  spirit, 
there  would  have  been  little  if  any  difficulty  in  bringing  the  whole  controveny 
to  a  result  with  which  both  parties  would  now  be  satisfied. 

Who  is  to  pay  the  piper  ? — ^The  politicians  of  Maine  have  been  dancing  rigliC 
merrily  to  the  tune  of  $800,000,  voted  to  carry  on  their  war  of  jorisdictioB, 
and,  of  91,600,000,  in  all,  sppropriated  at  the  recent  sessbn  of  her  iegislatnra. 
The  papers  also  tell  us,  that  her  whole  debt,  not  a  cent  for  internal  improv^- 
menta,  is  now  $2,000,000,  including  the  late  appropriations.  On  her  kMB 
procured  in  Boston,  she  was  obliaed,  it  is  said,  to  pay  a  premium  beaidea  six 
per  cent,  interest;  in  New  York,  her  credit  did  not  obtain  a  dollar;  her  legiala- 
tare,  not  daring  to  risk  the  popularity  of  their  own  expensive  measures  by  a  tax 
of  $100,000,  only  a  sixteenth  part  of  what  they  had  so  patriotically  voted  away, 
called  on  the  banks  of  the  State  fur  the  aid  which  their  charters  oblige  ihem  in 
sach  an  extremity  to  render.  Maine  cannot,  like  the  United  States,  meet  tlMse 
expenses  in  the  sly,  unnoticed  way  of  a  tariff;  and,  when  the  people  put  their 
hands  into  their  own  pockets  for  more  than  the  whole  tract  of  land  awarded  to 
England  is  fairly  worth,  they  will  choose  hereafler  to  dance,  if  dance  they  must, 
to  a  different  tune,  or  I  am  no  Yankee  at  guessing.  P. 

Pairiotiem. — When  Maine  was  on  the  eve  of  her  war  with  England,  whm 
aent  an  agent  to  Boston  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  which  he  bought  at  a 
large  advance  upon  the  current  market  prkse,  and  then  charged  the  State  fivr 
his  services,  which  occupied  a  week  or  so,  nearly  $700  !  Another  patriot,  ■ 
member  of  her  legislature  from  a  town  near  the  disputed  territory,  and  doubt- 
less very  urgent  for  the  expnlabn  of  the  trespassers,  obtained  leave  of  abaesos 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  various  resolves  for  that  purpose,  and  re» 
turned  home  in  hot  haste  to  get  ofi^  his  own  teams  ! !  R. 

APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1839. 

1.  Army,  fbrtificatk>ns,  military  academy,    $16,666,254 

2.  Indian  department,  general, 1,766,607 

8.  Indian  hostilities, 1,856,744 

4.  Revolutionary  and  other  pensrons, 2,499,080 

6.  Civil  and  diplomatic 9,010,081 

6.  Useful  arts, 9,2591 

7.  Private  claims, 16,065 

8.  Conditional,  for  defence, 10,000,000 

Total,  w'uh  items  not  speciSed,  $46,862,246 
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Here  we  heye  ■  ronnd  tam  total  of  near  tlf7,060,000  eetnally  ap|)ropriated, 
and  1 10,000,000  more  cnnditionally ;  and  of  all  thia,  only  about  $9,000,000, 
leaa  than  one  fourth,  if  not  leas  than  one  fiAh  of  the  whole,  go  for  porpoaes  that 
would  be  necessary  without  the  war-system.  Of  these  $9,000,000,  no  small 
part  is  required  in  consequence  of  the  war-method  of  regulating  intercourse  be- 
tween nations.  War  is  the  chief  burden  of  our  own  expenses;  and  our  eivil 
list  cost  us,  from  1791  to  1882,  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  an  average  of  leaf 
than  $1,000,000  a  year.  

Direct  lot$  o/jtropitiy  on  Ma  by  war. — ^The  destruction  of  property  by  war 
!a  the  least  of  its  evils,  and  yet  it  appears  by  a  list  now  going  tlie  rounds,  that 
sixty-two  British  vessels  of  war  were  taken  during, the  contort  of  1812-16, 
mounting  eight  hundred  and  seventy  guns.  The  Ibl&wii^  b  a  list  of  tlie  bmiw 
chant  veaseb  taken  by  the  Americana: 

824  ships,  moanting 2,64N>  gaoa 

610brigs 8,400  •• 

250  schooners, 600  ** 

186  sloops,  few  armed, 

750  vessels,  besides  the  above  (recaptured), 2,500  « 

62  natranal  ships,  aa  above 870  •« 

81  ships  of  war  were  lost  at  sea  during  the  above  period,  whwh 

may  fairly  come  into  the  account, 800  ** 

2153  vessels,  9,379  gana. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  pictare;  the  other  would  show  perhapa  an  equal 
amount  of  American  shipping  destroyed.  We  say  destroyed,  for  mvch  the 
largest  portion  of  the  veat>els  captnred,  were  set  fire  to,  after  being  plundered 
of  the  choicest  portions  of  their  cargo,  and  burnt,  or  scuttled  and  sunk.  The 
war  lasted  only  two  and  a  half  years;  yet  here  are  its  effect  in  the  single  depart- 
ment of  commerce.  From  4000  to  6000  vessels  of  both  nationa,  taken  with 
their  cargoes  from  their  rightful  owners,  and  confiscated  or  destroyed!  Sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  worth  on  an  average  $26,000  each,  including  the 
cargo;  here  is  a  loas  te  the  owners,  of  $100,000,000  and  upwards.  And  this 
is  but  an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  ruin  eaused  by  tf  short  and  not  very  vigoions* 
ly  prosecuted  war.  What  friend  of  England  er  America,  or  of  humanity,— 
wImi,  in  short,  but  a  fiend,— <»ttld  wbh  to  see  these  scenes  of  deatrncUon  and 

carnage  acted  over  again  ?  

AGENCIB9. 

Mesvn.  tAdd,  Beekwith  and  Lord  have,  as  funwl  during  the  year,  been  aealously  at 

work  in  oar  service  tines  (he  date  of  our  last  reporU  ftom  ttum  j  bvt  we  can  bunfy 

allude  to  the  flkct  and  tlie  leene  of  their  labors.    Mr.  Lord  bas  been  lectering  in  Albany, 

Vtka,  Rome,  Whtteeborongh,  Clinton,  Aubom,  and  other  places  in  the  interior  of  New 

York.    It  is  for  the  sioet  part  a  new  field  ;  but  he  has  met  with  a  better  recepttoa  and 

more  luccesa  than  eoold  have  been  reasonably  expected.    Mr.  Ladd,  on  his  return  ftom 

his  Southern  tour,  lingered  lome  weeks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  wrote  much  for 

the  papers  concerning  the  boundary  diAculties,  with  the  origin  and  piogiees  of  which 

ton  are  so  well  acquainted.    He  passed  through  Boston  near  the  cloae  of  hut  month, 

and  lectured  during  a  week  or  two  in  the  ▼Icinlly  of  PortsuMMith,  N.  II.,  about  twenty 

timesd    He  is  now  in  Maine ;  and  we  trust  his  inflnenee  will  be  folt  there  in  recovering 

the  public  mind  (Irom  its  war-mania. 

The  dntles  of  our  Secretary  here  restrain  htm  ftom  long  absencoi  or  distant  ezcnr- 
slont;  but  we  have  been  psrticulatly  encouraged  by  the  report  of  his  recent  Inbon. 
*Mt  it  not  often/*  he  says,  **  that  I  can  be  absent  a  whole  week  at  once ;  but  when  I 
can,  and  give  myMlf  up  to  the  woric  of  an  agent,  I  find  almost  invariable  encourage- 
meiit.  The  last  week  in  March  I  spent  in  this  way.  I  went  for  the  b'abbath  to  Essex, 
wliere  I  found  some  obetruction  fh>m  the  people  having  been  led  to  confonnd  peaca 
with  non-BOvemment ;  but  I  mrt  with  a  very  kindreceotion,  especially  ffoai  the  minis- 
ter, and  obtained  in  one  day  and  a  half  ftlqr  names  tor  the  Advocau.  and  t^75  in 
hand.  Thence  I  went  to  North  Danvers,  where  I  lectuted  to  a  good  audience  on  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  and  picked  up,  during  a  part  of  the  next  day,  $90.  Fast  day  of 
the  same  weslt  I  prsachsd  once  In  Byfteld,  and  twice  iaGoorgetowa ;  but  being  oMigsd 
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to  reCnrn  the  next  day,  T  made  ba  eibrt  for  ftondi  in  B.,  thoQKb- 1  received  in  6.  $39,90. 
BzpoAure  occmiioned  nn  illnem  that  compelled  me,  after  three  sermons  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  makins  twelre  in  ei^bt  days,  to  re»t  tlie  quarter  part  of  the  next  we^k  ;  but 
on  Friday  I  started  for  Nantucket,  a  place  oi  very  pecnliar  interest  to  all  acqnatRted 
with  its  hUtory,  where  I  met  a  very  cordial  welcome  for  our  canse.  I  had  a  ready  and 
fiivorable  access  to  the  principal  pulpits  ;  the  trustees  of  the  Atheneum  politely  opened 
their  lectnre-room,  which  would  accommodate  510  persons,  yet  some  hundreds,  I  was 
told,  went  away  for  want  of  room  ;  and,  mainly  throufh  the  aid  of  the  Hon.  David  loy, 
a  devoted  and  distinguished  friend  of  every  such  object,  I  succeeded  In  misinft  #170  lor 
our  cause  in  two  or  three  days.  I  refer  you  to  the  list  of  receipts  for  the  names  of  ftv* 
■entlemen  who  made  themselves  Life-Flembera  of  our  Society  by  contributing  eadi 
fSn,  and  of  others  there  to  whose  liberality  we  are  indebted.  I  have  never  Ibnnd  a 
community  so  pervaded  with  pacific  feelings.    Its  historv  is  a  One  commentary  on 

riace  ;  and  from  a  history  of  Nantucket,  presented  me  by  the  fhroily  of  Thomas  Jtacy, 
may  hereafter  furnish  tome  facts  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  curious^" 

^1^  Atmiversmry  ^  the  jf merieoa  Pemee  Sodety  will  be  the  last  week  of  this  moath  fai 
Boston.  The  DirectcNv,  Life-Memben,  and  other  members  are  invited  to  attend.  We 
szpect  some  distingnished  speakers  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  raview  then  to  be  takes 
of  a  year  so  (tail  of  war-alanns,  most  ha  one  of  special  intareat  to  all  the  friends  of  ear 
cause. 

9^  Our  PariodiuL^'We  beg  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  to  Its  clairne  to  a 
wider  and  Headier  patronage.  We  put  it  so  low,— little  more  than  half  as  much  aa  is 
commonly  charged  for  periodicals  of  this  size  and  sore,— that  It  has  ever  been  a 
coaeem,  a  heavy  bill  of  expense  beyond  what  we  receive  for  it,  and  we  are 
for  many  reasons,  to  qnadraple,  if  possible,  the  number  of  regular  subscribers.  It  is 
oar  main  channel  of  communication  with  the  public ;  we  shall  spare  no  pains  to  make 
it  worthy  of  universal  patronage ;  and,  if  our  friends  choose,  they  could  easily  enlarfe 
its  subscription  list  enough  to  render  it  a  source  of  income  Instead  of  expense  to  tke 
Society.  Every  firiend  of  peace,  not  in  absolute  poverty,  can  easily  take  a  copy  ;  and, 
if  the  reputed  friends  (^the  cause  will  not  give  a  single  dollar  a  year  with  mcHe  tJaaa  a 
ftill  equivalent  in  return,  whence  can  we  expect  Ainds  for  the  prosecution  of  this  gnsat 
enterprise?  We  beg  them  to  consider  this  matter  well,  and  not  only  contiaae  tkeir 
own  subscriptions,  but  endeavor  to  obtain  other  subscribers. 


BaceifU  /ram  March  15  to  Jtfril  15. 


Jittleboroughf  Rev.  J.  Crane's  Cong ., 
In  part, $9,75 

Marshfictdj  Atel  Ames, 10,00 

OgdtHsburfk,  A*,  r.,  S.  Higbee 5,50 

£fMz,  Winthrop  Low, fi,00 

Others  fur  Advs.,  mainly,. 44,75 

Mortk  DanverMf  Jesse  Putnam, 9,0(J 

Other  individuals, 18,00 

Owrgeum^  Thomas  Oage, S,00 

Jeremiah  Russell, 2,00 

Asa  Nttlson, 9,<I0 

Others, 33,50 

Gsmooy,  by  Rev.  M.  G.  Wheeler,  for 
two  subiicribers, $2,00 

Ea»i  Ahingtony  Micah  Pool, 9,00 

Others,  in  part, 6,00 

JfMh  BrUigiottUr,  additional,  by  J. 
W.  Kingman.... 5,00 

jramtueket,  UasaT  Corpiir,  L.  M.,..  90,00 

Datid  Juv,  L.  M., 90,U0 

Nathakisl  BAaiisr,  JL.  M,, 90,00 

William  HAuwair,  L.  M., 90,00 

RicHAaO  MiTCHSLL,  L.  11., 90,00 

E.  M.  Gardner, 5,00 

N.  A.  tSprague, 5,00 

Justin  Lawrence, 5,00 

Daniel  Jones,. 5,00 

Samuel  B. 'luck, 5,00 

Cyrus  Peirce, 3,00 

George  Cobb, 3,00 

eimon  Parkburst, 9,00 

Alex.  H.  Uobinson 9,00 

Paul  Fulger, 9,00 


Aaron  K.  Spragne, 

£ben  Colman, 

Edward  H.Swain, 

Wm.  P.  Parker, 

Barker  Burnell...... 

Other  individuals, 

HaverhiUt  Mr.  SaltonHtail,. 

Portsnufutk,  Mr.  ilalltbnrton, 

C7tica.JV.  K,  Alvan  t^tewart, 

A.  B.  Johnson, 

Horatio  Seymour, 

John  McKall, 

outers,. 

iteme,  JV.  F.,  J.  W.  Bloomfteld, 

George  tluotingtun, 

Arba  Blair, 

Others,. 

WhUuboroughy  JV.  r.,  Wm.  Walcott, 

Others, 

Clmt9u,M  r..  Prof.  North, 

Oxias  Marvin, 

Southborougk,     Kev.     J.    Cumings* 

Cong., 

AVw  Laiufen,  CC,  Tmom a*  W.  Wia^ 

LIAMS,  li.  M.,. 

TkomuaoUy  Ct. ,  for  copies  of  Advocate, 

by  W.  Urown, 

8ac0f  Me,,  STsrMBic  L.  OASOffaa,  to 

constitute  himself  L.  M.,. 

lAmericky  JIfs.,  Collection  In  Rev.  C 

Preemaa*s  Gong.,... 

Donation  fi-om  Rev.  C.  Fiesuaay 


9,08 
2,0) 
9,01} 

9^00 


5,0D 
9/» 
&jfMI 
&,«0 
5,00 
5,00 
3^ 
6,00 
5JE»J 
9,09 
13,|DI» 
2,00 
9^ 
5/W 
1,00 

90,/DO 

50,00 

5,00 

3,50 

1,« 


$461,50 
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entirely  to  a  small  executive  committee.— 4.  Should  secure  a  regular  circulation  of  l&LeWk- 
gence  on  peace  by  the  Advocate,  or  by  small  tracts  gratuitously  distributed. 

Communications, po5t  paui,  to  Geo.  C.  Bkckwith,  Cor.  Seeretanj^  and  Jamks  K   Wbtf*  ! 
PLK,  Treaaurerj  in  either  case,  to  the  care  of  Whipple  &  Damrell,  ho.  9  Cornbill,  Bo«stos. 
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The  various  Peace  Publications  constantly  for  sale  at  the  Soci- 
ety's Depobitort,  No.  9  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  labrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stcunped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining.it  beyond  the^  specified 
time.  -v^ 

Please  return  promptly. 


Allfi-*5--1,18 
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